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THE CHINESE WOLF AND THE EUROPEAN LAMB. 


EW Englishmen take the trouble to study the Chinese 
character and all are therefore happy to hear that it is in- 
comprehensible. Hardly one in a hundred thousand is aware 

of any established facts of Chine’s history, polity, or religion which 
would warrant or excuse the attitude of the Powers towarde the 
Cel&stial Empire; yet that attitude, although frequently modified, 
has been uniformly unfriendly. Even professional politicians and 
eautious statesmen often treat the Far Eastern problem as a school- 
boy tackles the sum set him just when the clock is striking for the 
end of the lesson of arithmetic. The results have been ethically 
worthless and economically harmful. 

This negligent attitude of elegant or superior indifference is the 
avoidable cause of the costly blunders made by diplomatists who 
have had to deal with the followers of Confucius. It is also the 
reason why the present Viceroy of India “put his money on the 
“wrong horse”—as Lord Salisbury would express it—and led all 
England to look forward to the utter defeat of Japan by China as the 
outcome of the wanton war between those two States. The same 
slipshod method of taking on trust as genuine data mere opinions, 
epigrams, and labels is to blame for the German Keiser’s Olympian 
thunder against the “land of beasts,” which his Imperial Chancellor 
afterwards pooh-poohed as a fit of political sneezing, calling for a 
mere ejaculatory “ God bless you!” 

_ Had statesmen and diplomatists set themselves seridusly to sift the 
real from the seeming factors of the problem, the cynic would never 
have been gratified by low farce in a harrowing tragedy. The main. 
events which have marked Hurope’s relations with China dufitg tie 
past few years would, if dryly chronicled, sound wildly improbable, 
and the only possible comment thereon is summary condemnation. 
To take but a sample: Wilhelm II., who is undoubtedly the shrewdest 
statesman of our times, declared war on China one day, made it 
officially clear another day that war with China was the very last 
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thing he contemplated, and then sent a very wisely worded tele- 
gram to the Imperial Son of Heaven. During the war which was 
waged, but not formally declared, no quarter was given to Chinese 
regular soldiers; in battles and skirmishes no prisoners were taken, 
and after easily-gained victories wounded ‘enemies, instead of being 


cared for, were put to death like venomous reptiles ;* nay, thousands ” 


\f defenceless and well-meaning Chinamen were slaughtered in cold 
blood, and not always, it is said, with the swiftness or the minimum 
of physical pain with which the man of average humanity would: 
snuff out the lifo of a wild beast. In Tungtschau and Pekin Chinese 
girls and women of all ages were raped first and bayonetted after- 
_ wards by men whose governments were wrapping themselves up in 
the soft wool of Mary’s little lamb. A Christian crusade against he 
heathen Chinee was publicly preached by one of the highest of the 
German clergy, and a large part of the Press of Europe re-echoed the 
pious sentiments, which, however, were listened to without any un- 


seemly ecstasiea of delight by the heathen and atheistic Japs who ' 


formed the valiant vanguard of the chosen troops in this holy war. 
These events will, as the German Kaiser said, mark the beginning of 
a new era in history, but an era, one may hope, in which strenuous 
efforts may be put forth to infuse humanity into war and Christianity 
into’ European diplomacy. 

Yet the elements of the Chinese question can, if clearly stated,. be 
grasped even by the man in the street. But he must first clear his 
mind of bias. 

To begin with, he must put aside the notion that China is an 
Empire in the European sense. All schemes and treaties based upon 
this assumption are foredoomed to failure. The Celestials are even 
devoid of what we could truthfully term a central government. The 
- nominal head of the State lacks the military force needed to make 
his will respected throughout the land. Whenever he issues unwel- 
come edicts, he must, in the distant provinces, get them accepted by 
dint of moral pressure, or else be prepared to see them quietly 
ignored. And neither monarch nor people has ever been known to 
regret this ousting of brute force by moral suasion—a state of things 
which even Europeans profess to yearn for as their own highest ideal. 
Militarism has*lohg since been done away with by the Chinese, who 
are essentially a law-loving race. i 

Long before Christianity was preached, the Emperor Shun, whose 
iame has outlived the rise and fall of many peoples and empires, 
called a meeting of notables, and told them that the mental and 
moral gifts of one man, however generously heaven might have 

* Tho British forces took prisoners when possible, and looked after the wounded. I 
myself spoke to » Boxer who was being cared for in the field hospital just as tf he were & 
wounded British soldier. Down to the close of October, none of the other Eurepean 


troo approved the principle or umitated the practice, and some foreign officers 
the British of carrying humanity to the point of dangerous sentimentality. 
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i bestowed them, were not enough to enable him to govern well a 


preat empire. The good offices of upright and wise men were indis- 
pensable. He asked them, therefore, to give him twelve such as 
helpmates, and having received them, he set them over the provinces 
which were out of his immediate reach. Sirice then Viceroys and 
governors have, in most respects, been monarchs. Their authority 
they receive from the Emperor, but-they exercise it according to 
their individual consciences or changing interests. Even now the 
head of the State wields but a moral influence over them. Person- 
ally he is bereft of the means of compelling those who administer 
far-off provinces to do his will, and they often set up their own in 
opposition to it with impunity. 

Kmperors, even of the Mandchu dynasty, acknowledge their help- 
lessness in this respect without false shame or courtly euphemisms. It 
is but three years since the present Son of Heaven pleaded it as a 
sufficient reason for not giving to the Germans the satisfaction 
which they were eager to take themselves in Kiao Tschau. The 
imperial satraps deom it needless to get their master’s assent to many 
of their administrative schemes: they coin, their own money, to the 
exclusion of that of other governors, cut canals, build or tear up rail- 
ways, and even raise or disband armies without giving him the 
chance of a veto. But nothing could be more characteristic than the 
fact, which every one can verify, that the war with Japan, upon 
which the very existence of the empire—if left to itself—depended, 
was waged, not by China, but only by the Viceroy. of Tshili and 
Mandchuria, who found the money, raised the ‘troops and failed to 


‘ withstand the invaders. 


- But if the Bogdykhan is not all-powerful in his empire, neither 
are his adjutants omnipotent in their provinces. In a country where 
custom has been crystallized by religion, and piety is a códe of polite- 
ness, there is no more room for a horde of petty tyrants than for 
one mighty despot. Provincial governors, it is true, practise syste- 
matic extortion to save themselves from slow starvation; but it is 
bearable, precisely because it is systematic, customary, limited, and 
allowed for in the estimates of taxation and in the budget of the 
individual. When it ceases to be that, the governor who is answer- ' 
able for it ceases to rule. If extortion is heavy, taation is light, 
combination is easy, and mutual help is widespread. The people are 
extremely patient—up to a certain point—but that limit once over- 
stepped, the inhabitants of a village, district, or province may 
become a band of conspirators or an “army of rebels almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, while the other villages, cities or districts look 
on inactive. Public opinion is a much more effective weapon’ in 
China than in Europe, and far more easily wielded., It is a purely 
moral force, and both governing and governed are more sensitive to 
mioral forees than to any other. I have been told of a Chinaman who- 
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was flogged twice very severely for theft, but with no deterrent effect. 
The third time no physical punishment was ordered: he was simply 
condemned to be sent to his native village and to stand there for 
one hour daily during three days, with a paper on his back, stating 
the nature of his crime. Thereupon that “incorrigible” man begged 
to be flogged or sent to prison, but not to be for ever disgraced. He 
was ready to promise or endure anything rather than face public 
opinion. Religion, education, and habit have made these checks 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. The Chinese mind is eminently 
- practical, and bends when the alternative is breaking. Moreover, 
the people have so thoroughly assimilated the principles which under- 
lie their political organisation that the mere symbol of authority is 
generally enough to command their dbedience. Hence they are as free 
from the plague of bureaucracy as from the curse of militarism. 
One mild official, a bland Ogniben, can keep thousands of men in 
order as efficiently as an army of police or gendarmes. China is the 
only country where this negative boon is fully enjoyed. The vitals 
of Europe are literally gnawed by hosts of hungry officials, who 
devour the substance of the working classes as locusts eat up cern. 
Greece and Spain, for instance, are undermined (by these administra- 
tive bacteria. China, with its 428 millions manages to get on fairly 
well with about ten thousand civil servants, all told. The people, 
need no middlemen to come between them and the State, in fact 
their craving is to live and work and die with as little State interfer- 
ence as possible. And they govern themselves in their own way, 
gather in their own taxes, combine with neighbouring villages to 
keep their roads and canals in repair,* and generally manage their 
affairs with much greater freedom than the French, Germans, or 
Italians. Their governor has to be ever on his guard not to brave 
public opinion, and he is keenly aware of the wholesome necessity. 
Guilds, about which we are sure to hear a good deal in the future, 
offer a striking instance of the people’s power, and a frequent occasion 
for the exercise of the democratic virtues, An arbitrary act com- 
mitted by a governor can turn a guild into a secret society within 
the space of a few hours. All the members combine like waterdrops 
in ice. There is no limit to their force of resistance, no bounds to 
their powers of endurance, no stop to the generosity of their self- 
sacrifice, But even in the humdrum times of piping peace, when 
altruism lacks the stimulus of injustice, the member of the guild 
stretches out a helping hand to his unlucky or ambitious comrade. 
They lend each other money with a readiness which Europeans would 
term recklessness, and trust to each other's honesty rather than to 
paper, which they scarcely ever blacken with the record. Several 


instances came to my own knowledge; one, especially, impressed me, 


* The roads in general have become very bad under the Mandchu dynasty. Th 
splendid stone road between Tungtschau and Pekin is now a danger ithe: than a help. = 
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where a man gave a brother member all his earnings to help him to 
carry out a contract. The sum thus lent amounted to 1,500 or 1,700 
dolars—quite a fortune for a man in that walk in life; no receipt 
was asked for by the lender, or given by the borrower, and the loan 
was duly paid back, without interest. The power of combined action, 
the ease, rapidity and secrecy with which it can be brought to bear 
upon any one point, and the impossibility of baffling it by legalized 
violence, will, I feel sure, do more to thwart Europe’s selfish 
commercial and industrial plans in China than a million of 
armed Boxers. Heretofore the guilds have generally used their 
power for the good of their members, which seldom differs from that ` 
of the community, for they too need the active support or the 
benevolent neutrality of public opinion. 

very curious check was put upon the Emperors ages ago by one 
of themselves, and unpalatable though it must have been to many of 
his successors, it was respected by them all, and has proved of price- 
less value to Chinese historians. The truth-loving monarch appointed 
a special commission, and charged its members with the duty of 
placing on record all the good and the evil done or uttered by each 
“sofvant of heaven” himself, and by all the men of mark of their 
own time. Each one jotted down whatever he deemed noteworthy 
or characteristic in that respect, and dropped the manuscript 
through a slit into a strong box to which no one had access, The 
Commissioners did their work, each one according to his lights, and 
were accountable for what they wrote to no mortal. The receptacle 
was not opened during the monarch’s reign nor during the lifetime 
of his son, nor even while any member of his house was seated on 
the imperial throne. These matorials for history remained un- 
touched and unseen until the dynasty was overthrown. Then and : 
then only were they taken out and utilized. Once a Bogdykhan, 
named Tai Tsong, craved permission to glance at the contents of the 
inviolable strong box. The president of the Commission reminded his 
Majesty, in reply, that custom was against him, that the bad as well 
as the good sayings and doings of royal and famous personages were 
written down unvarnished, and that to read them would be to do 
away with the independence of the Commissioners and with the 
institution itself. Thereupon the Emperor forewent, his interition, 
and the annalists continued to do their work without fear. Their 
written records form the groundwork of the history of the Chinese 
Empire, which the Jesuits did into French about a century and a 
half ago. 

A government based upon principles and embodied in institutions 
like these is capable of becoming as perfect as the men who ad- 
minister it, which is higher praise than can be meted out to some of 
the Constitutions of Continental Europe. The vices and blunders of 
the individual official, not the. theory, should be made to bear the 
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blame of its shortcomings in practice. The peoplo themselves are 
content with the machinery; their complaints are urged only against 
the administration. But nothing could more clearly prove the little 
hold which the Pekin Government and its head have upon the masses, 
or the political units, than the remarkahle circumstance that ever 
since the Imperial Family quitted Pekin, the machine has been work- 
ing quite smoothly, rather better, indeed, than usual, and without 
any serious hitch anywhere. The 428 million inhabitants, with their 
eighteen languages and three religions, are none the worse for the 
- change. Withdraw, in like manner, the central power from France, 
Germany, Spain, or Russia, and the results would be fateful to these 
peoples, and probably fraught with danger to their neighbours. 

The Chinaman enjoys much greater freedom than the inhabitant of 
some of the States which are so eager to befriend him. He can go 
about whither and when he lists without let or hindrance from police . 
or officialdom. He knows nothing of passports, which render the 
Russian’s life a burden, and often bind the mooshik to the soil from 
which he seeks to escape; he has no periodic dealings with the 

- authorities, like the Austrian, German, and Frenchman; he snaps 
his finger at military conscription; he is hampered by no law of 
association such as European States enforce; he can call meetings, 
address street gatherings, combine with his fellows, criticise 
the Government in spoken and written word, and even object to the 
maintenance of the Mandchu Dynasty. He is handicapped by no 
invidious distinctions between classes and masses, the only categories 
being the literary and the non-literary, and any man born of honest 
parents has all careers open to him, and may, if Nature has not been 
too chary of her intellectual gifts, become the equal of the Mandarin 
and a Mandarin himself. It is much easier for a poor man’s son to 
become ambassador in China, than for a person of the same class to 
push his way into diplomacy in Great Britain. 

The faults of the Chinese—and they are many—are mainly 
the outcome of their good points. Accustomed to pay close atten- _ 
tion to little things, they often slur over the great ones; ever prone 
to cultivate the form, they frequently overlook the substance. 
Hating evil, they shun rather than combat it. Obliged to sup- 
port their parents and to help their kith and kin, the moment 
they are invested with authority they “squeeze” the people to an 
extent which is bounded by fear of vengeance, but is rarely moderated 
by qualms of conscience. This, however, is only natural: even the 
man who is too honest to steal or extort for his own little self will 
make no bones about doing either or both for his country, his com- 
munity, his family. In this case the selfishness is less apparent, 
and the motives more mixed than usual. Hence, for the same pur- 
pose, justice is bought and sold co commonly that the tribunalg are 
feared as much as ihe prisons. “If ever you put your foot in the 
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“law-courts,” says a Chinese proverb, “nine buffaloes will not 
“succeed in drawing you out again.” “ When one man has a law- 
“suit, ten families sink into misery, and he who gains a cat is sure 
“to lose a cow.” 

In like manner, a strong love of justice, which seems to be inborn 
in the Chinaman, tends to overshadow and stunt the growth of ihe 
self-denying virtues which we rightly regard as the basis of all true 
morality. The Chinese forbear to preach what they rarely practise, and 
are, to that extent, poorer in ideals. But the level of social morality is 
not lower than in Christian countries. Rather higher. A man once 
asked Confucius whether it would not be well to requite evil with 
good. “Wherewith would’st thou then reward good?” was the 
reply. “ Let evil be met with justice,” the teacher added, “ and good 
“with good.” This is the corner-stone of the Chinaman’s dealings 
with his fellows. It explains why he stands to his bargains and 
scrupulously carries out business contracts which, instead of bringing 
in profit, inflict a heavy loss upon him, why he is so amenable to 
reason, and so devoid of obstinacy when he finds himself to be in 
the wrong, and why his rage at injustice renders him as cruel as 
if hè were possessed of seven devils. 

It would be unfair, however, to infer that the higher virtues are 
unknown to the Chinese. Indeed, it is a moot point whether they 
eare less common than in Christian communities. Self-denial ia 
certainly less noticed in China, because where it regularly occurs 
it is looked upon as a matter of course, at which no one is elated 
or surprised, and when irregular is ascribed to other motives. A 
good son will offer up his life for his father without hesitation or 
vainglory, even when the sacrifice entails the most horrible physical 
torments. Numerous, and often unrecorded, are the instances where 
a man offers himself as a substitute for a criminal condemned to die 
for the sake of a few pounds, which he bequeaths to his famishing 
parents. Thousands of cases are on record where the well-bred 
daughter of people who have come down in tho world 
forsakes, with pent-up sorrow, her kindred, forfeits all her 
prospects in life and sells herself into the most harrowing slavery 
known in modern times—a brothel—solely in order to support her 
starving mother. A people capable of heroic acts like these cannot 
be truthfully labelled “immoral.” Their efforts may be ill-directed, 
but the essence of all morality is motive. In the branch of ethics 
which includes courtesy, good breeding, tact, and all the outward 
acts which laws and public opinion can prescribe or forbid, the 
Chinese have no equals. They carry out their great teacher's 
counsel: “Work much, eat little. Pay great attention to small 
“things. Nothing is more important than that which appears to be 
“of no moment. Let your pleasures and your pains be always 
“moderate, In this way you will attain harmony of heart,” 
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. Such in brief traits are the bulk of the people whom even 
missionaries have been known to class as barbarians, and whom the 
Powers have been treating as wild beasts. “Let Europeans once 
“realise,” said two missionaries to me, “ that we are dealing with 
“savages, that it is not Christianity which is in hhandygripes with 
“Buddhism, but the white civilised citizen with the savage, and 
“they will speedily shift their sickly sentimentality to other 
“ objects. One cannot set to work to better the lot of savages with 
“the same methods which we would employ were we seeking to 
“improve the condition of cultured men and women. He who can 
“get even the British public to grasp the cardinal fact that the 
‘followers of Confucius were pitchforked into a place among 
“ civilised peoples by dreamy scholars as the result of a fluke, will 
“merit well of—of—of humanity.’* 

Sentimentality is always misplaced in politics, but in Europe it no 
longer imminently threatens to supplant national “interests.” And I 
found very little sentimentality, sickly or healthy, wasted upon the 
Chinaman. In truth, his own dignified bearing, quiet cheerfulness, 
enlightened egotism and introspective rather than expansive 
nature are peculiarly unsuited to draw it forth. As a rule, the 
heathen Chinee suffers silently, and dies calmly. He ‘has, it is 
true, a deep-rooted hatred of war, and sometimes a paralysing fear 
of being shot down in battle. But he takes beheading, hanging,” 
or death by torture with as much resignation as did Seneca, and a 
great deal less fuss. And he bears the loss of those near and dear 
to him with the same serenity, ‘heroism, or heartlessness. But he 
does not often move to pity, and very seldom yearns for sympathy. 
The dire sights which anyone might have witnessed during the 
months of August and September in Northern China afforded 
admirable illustrations of this aspect of the national character. 
The doings of some of the apostles of culture were so heinous that 
even the plea of their having been perpetrated upon wild savages 
would not free them from the nature of crimes. 

I myself remember how profoundly I was impressed when sailing 
on one calm summer’s day up to the bar of Taku towards the 
mouth of the river Pei-ho. Dead bodies of Chinamen were floating 
seawards, some.vith eyes agape and aghast, others with brainless 
skulls and eyeless sockets, and nearly all of them wearing their 
blue blouses, baggy trousers, and black glossy pigtails. Many 
of them looked as if they were merely swimming on 
their backs. Hovering over each was a dense cloud of 
flies, and higher still, in the ‘hot, heavy air, unclean 
birds of prey wheeling round and round, but never once descending. 
They had long been battening on shore, and had grown squeamish. 


* I have neither the intention nor the right to imply that the men who spoke thus ‘wore 
typical missionaries, 
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The sky was stagnate with heat; the air quickened to fire, and 
quivered till its vibrations were visible to the eye; there was not a 

° breath of wind to stir the leafage of the willows on the distant banks. 
Away outin the offing one could descry the heads of men swaying from 
side to side with a motion véry different from drifting. On drawing 
nearer and looking through the glasses, I became aware that scores of 
Chinamen scattered over the space of many miles were up to their 
necks in water. Each and every one of these toilers of the sea’ was - 
standing upon stilts fishing for soles, and holding a net which he 
worked with both hands. Their heads were imperfectly shielded 
from the sun’s blistering raya by the coils of their plaited hair, and 
their bodies, up to their necks, had been soaking thus in brine since 
earlysmorning. These men were working for the surviving members 
of their families. Far as they were from each other, they were still 
more distant from the shore, the nearest stretch of which was some 

. three miles off. Now, none of these busy fishermen ever moved away 
from the bodies of their townsmen, which kept floating slowly past, 
each accompanied by its black ‘cloud of flies, and infecting the air 
for mgny a rood around. Those wretched helots who thus left the 
dead to bury their dead had little of the magic power that excites 
fellow feeling. And it would have stood them in poor stead if they 
had possessed it. Yet they sorely needed solace; for their souls 
wére as completely steeped in misery as their bodies were in water. 
“Funny fellows, the Chinese; heartless brutes,” was the only com- 
ment I heard as we sailed past and other scenes gradually unrolled 
themselves to our eager gaze. 

The next picture that engraved itself upon my memory had for 
its frame the town of Tongkew. The contrasts there were especially 
striking. Vessels of every kind, steam launches, barges, sampans, 
Junks, and sailing boats, commanded by the culture-bearers of the 
world, and manned by the Chinese barbarians, were passing each 
other on the winding river. Now and again one of the civilisers 
would strike one of the uncivilised in the ribs or on the back, eliciting 
nought but a mild conciliatory smile. The narrow creeks which here 
cut far into the land are spanned by picturesque bridges over which - 
Chinamen were coming and going with seeming unconcern. On the 
right bank naked children were amusing themselves sių the, infected 
water which covered them to the armpits, dancing, shouting, splash- 
ing each other, turning somersaults, and intoxicating themselves with 
the pure joy of living. A few yards behind them lay their fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, dead, unburied, mouldering away. On 
the left bank, which was also but a few yards off, was the site of 
Tongkew: a vast expanse of smoking rubbish heaps. Not a roof 
was left standing; hardly a wall was without a wide breach; formless 
mounts of baked mud, charred woodwork, and half-buried clothes 
were burning or smouldering still. Here and there a few roofless 
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dwellings were left, as if to give an idea of what the town had been 
before the torch of civilisation set it aflame. Every one óf these 
houses, one could see, had been robbed, wrecked, and wantonly ruined. 
All the inhabitants who were in the place when the troops swept 
through had been swiftly sent to their Jast account, but not yet to 
their final resting-place. Beside the demolished huts, under the 
lengthening shadows of the crumbling walls, on the thresholds of 
_ houseless doorways, were spread out scores, hundreds of mats, pieces 
of canvas, fragments of tarpaulin, and wisps of straw, which bulged 
suspiciously upwards. At first one wondered what they could have ` 
been put there for. But the clue was soon revealed. In places 
where the soldiers had scamped their work, or prey birds had been 
busy, a pair of fleshless feet or a plaited pigtail protruding from tho 
scanty covering satisfied any curiosity which the passer-by tould 
have felt after having breathed the nauseating air. Near the motion- 
less plumage of the tall grass happy children were playing. Hard 
by an uncovered corpse a group of Chinamen were carrying out the 
orders they had received from the invaders. None of the living 
seemed to heed the dead. Altogether it-was one of those sights 
which burn themselves into the memory for a lifetime. Hefe was 
the scene less of a battle than of a massacre more grim and 
gruesome: than that which had once taken place in the high hal] 
of the Nibelungen; streams of blood had watered the parched earth, 
given moisture to the dry air, and mingled with the thick water of 
the river—the lifeblood of the kith and kin'of the very men who 
stood talking there about the dreariest prose of life. And now that 
the dew of slaughter had scarcely waxed stiff, those survivors 
chatted as though their faces were of marble and their hearts of ice, 
while the once famished dogs prowled about sated, sleek and 
fastidious. 

Feeling that I never know a man until I have been permitted to 
see somewhat of his hidden springs of action and gauge the depth or 
shallowness of his emotion, I set myself to get a glance at what lay 
behind the mask of propriety which a Chinaman habitually wears in 
Tongkew as in every other town and village in the Empire. As soon 
as the ice seemed broken I asked one smiling individual: “ Why do 
“you stay here with the slayers of your relatives and friends?” “ To 
“escape their fate, if we can,” was the reply. “We may be killed 
“at any time, but while we live wo must eat, and for food we have to 
“work” “Were many of your people killed?” I inquired. “Look 
“there,” he answered, pointing to the corpses in the vast over-ground 
churchyard, “and in the river there are many more. The Russians 
“killed every Chinaman they met. Of them we are in great fear. 
“They never look whether we have crosses or medals; they shoot 
“everyone.” “You are a Christian, then?” I queried. “Yes, a 
“Christian,” he eagerly answered, “ And I,” “ And I,” chimed in twe 
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others. Ten minutes’ further conversation however brought out the 
fact that they were Christians not for conscience sake but for safety, 
e and they were sorely afraid that they were leaning on a broken reed. 
The upshot of what they had to tell me was that the Europeans, 
mainly the Russians, looked upon them all as legitimate quarry, and 
hounded them down accordingly. They and theirs, they declared, 
had been shot in skirmishes, killed in sport, and bayonetted in play. 

But the ever-recurring refrain of their narrative was the massacre 
in cold blood of the three hundred coolies of Taku. In Chinese 
minds it is the acme of the reign of terror. And in sooth this wanton 
spilling of innocent blood vies in horror with the noyades of the 
French Revolution. But so also do various other deeds wrought by 
troops of other nationalities. Yet it was recounted to me by those 
Chinamen with the painstaking exactitude and unemotional brevity of 
the annalist, whose emotions distance of space and time have quieted. 
Anger suggested no epithets, hatred prompted no comments, but it 
was none the less clear to mo that there was a resetvoir of pent-up 
passion in the breast of the narrator and his fellows which, were the 
occasion propitious, would diive him to mad deeds of cruelty cal- 
culatetl to make the very devils tremble. 

The story has been often told since then, not merely in the north 
but throughout the length and breadth of China. The leading. 
facts, as narrated on the spot, are these: Some three hundred 
hard-working coolies eked out a very cheerless existence by 
loading. and unloading ihe steamers of all nations which 
touched at Taku. For the convenience of both sides they 
all cooped themselves up in one boat, which served them as 
a permanent dwelling. When times were slack they were huddled 
together there like herrings in a barrel, and when work was brisk 
they toiled and moiled like galley slaves. Thus they managed to 
get along, doing harm to no man and good to many. The attack of 
the foreign troops upon Taku was the beginning of their ‘end. 
Hearing one day the sharp reports of rifle shots, this peaceable and 
useful community was panic-stricken. In order to save their dreary 
lives they determined to go ashore. Strong in their weakness, and 
trusting in their character of working men who abhorred war, they 
steered their boat landwards. In an evil hour they were espied by 
the Russian troops, who at that time had orders, it"i8 said, to slay 
overy human being who wore a pigtail. Each of the three 
hundred defenceless coolies at once became a target for Muscovite 
bullets. It must have been a sickening sight when it was 
all done. . But it was not on that “sentimental ” ground that 
the Chinese felt indignant at it: they stigmatized it as an act of 
cruel injustice. It was also utterly useless. “It may be right to 
“ give no quarter to your enemies in battle,” some of them said to me, 
when talking the matter over, “to us that appears to be a rule which 
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“only warped minds would lay down, and none but savages would 
“follow. But in military matters we are behind the times, and may 
“be wrong. Still, even if it be advisable to shoot down your enemies. 
«în battle without mercy, does it not behove you at least to see that 
“they are your enemies, and that you amd they are in battle? Those 
“ coolies were no man’s enemies, and they stood in greater fear of a 
“skirmish than a hare does of the hunting hound. The troops 
“know that that is so. They were poor unenviable wretches, wildly , 
“holding on to the last rung of life’s ladder, and whose deaths would 
“be mourned by no man. The only people who ever missed them 
Z have been sea-captains, who could not get their work done at the 
“bar, Why then butcher them? They could inflict no harm upon ‘ 
“fsurope, and would not if they could. Their lives were spent in 
“working for the foreigner. Kill the Boxers, shoot down the 
“imperial troops, and hang all who have abetted either, if wholesale 
“slaughter be helpful to you, but why massacre the innocent as 
“Europe has done?” I answered nothing, but I thought that, 
without the aid of “sickly sentimentality” an ordinary mind could 
‘perceive truth in the principle and force in the argument. 

The river Pei-ho, could it bear witness in words to the dratmas of 
blood enacted on its banks by Europeans, would have many a tale 
. to tell as gruesome as that of the slaughter of the three ‘hundred 
coolies. But the stream is silent as it flows sluggishly throughea 
swampy land which is rotten with dead men’s kones. A much- 
frequented water-way between Tientsin and Tungtschau,* it is at 
once an Aceldama and a Cloaca Maxima. A drop of its water is 
concéntrated ‘pollution, which leaves a stain that clings and emits a 
stench that sickens. It is filled with the decomposed fauna and flora 
of all China, has the consistency almost of treacle, and looks to the 
stranger like a solid mass of mud with a few inches of surface water 
on the top. Now and again huge masses of soft green scum, Te- 
sembling monstrous sponges, drift slowly down, making themselves 
felt before they are seen. . 

T lived for twelve or thirteen days on that foul river, and never was 
I more profoundly impressed than by what I saw in its waters and on 
its banks. „The first day after I had left Tientsin I was towed by un- 
tiring coolies through land thickly studded over with what had 
once been human dwellings, but were now high heaps of smouldering 
rubbish. Here and there a gorgeous door remained standing, one 
of the silent witnesses to the thriving community which hed lived 
here and died. Many a signboard and placard was still intact, and , 
there was a touch of terrible humour in the singing-hall poster which 
I saw on the entrance to a maze of ruins, for it might have just been 
stuck up, so fresh and bright were its colours and illustrations. 
Beside the door sat a human form with leaden eyes bulging out, from 


* Tungtschau is about 17 miles from the capital of China. 
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their orbits, and a few houses lower down loomed a large inscription : 
“ Perpetual peace.” We were traversing an improvised city of the dead. 
“One dwelling, which had the appearance of wholeness, aroused my 
curiosity, and, utilizing the time afforded me by the snapping asunder 
of the tow-rope, I jumped askore and entered it. It had been gutted. 
Everything within had been destroyed except in one room. There 
the stale remains of a frugal meal were still recognisable, but om 

e the ground, beside two stools, lay the man and the woman who should: 
have shared it. They were horribly slashed up; three chop- 
sticks lay at their feet. In the courtyard was a little child, its hair 

e done up in four plaits, interwoven with red ribbon, its head crusted: 
with black clotted blood, and shrouded by a swarm of flies. Nor was 
this hy any means the only scene of its kind. And yet throughout 
this weird necropolis there had lately been heard the sounds of 
laughter and weeping, the lisping of innocent children, the artiou- 
late joy of mothers and fathers! In the twinkling of an eye it 
had all been transformed, and fathers, sons, daughters, and mothers 
now lay hidden in the mould, covered with matting, buried in the 
rubbish, or floating down the river. A wave of death and desolation 
had swept over the land, washing away the vestiges of Chinese culture. 
Men, women, boys, girls, and babes in arms had been shot, stabbed, 
and hewn to bits in this labyrinth of streets, and now, on both banks 
of the river, reigned the peace described by Tacitus. In the trees of 
the deserted tea gardens and in the great weeping willows by the way 
no solitary song-bird relieved the eerie silence; the bats alone flitted 
about in the dusky air, and ungainly carrion birds circled around 
with funereal clang of wings. 

And now came the long line of boats and the endless procession 
of men. The barges were being towed up the river by coolies and. 
Chinamen of various social layers, who had been compelled, 
by force to become coolies. The boats, being heavily laden,, 
moved with a scarcely perceptible motion. The banks were) 
lined by Russian, American, J apanese, Indian, and French soldiers: 
who were told off to guard the vessels and hinder the lagging of: 
the men who were dragging them forward. There was a veritable» 
Babel of tongues and a Bedlam of jarring and deafening; 
noises, such. as might drive sensitive men mad. Screams;, 
shouts, shrieks, huzzas, yells, and curses merged and mingled in æ 
whirlpool of thundering sounds, mastpoles crashed and were pulled 
down, hawsers snapped in twain, steersmen fell headlong into the 
yellow ooze, naked coolies floundered about in the river, showing the | 
steersmen the way; a row of coolies, one deep, who were painfully 
tugging at the tow-ropes, now traversed swamps, now plodded along 
the river's bed, chaunting snatches of lugubrious songs, while, from 
time to time, the short sharp reports of the rifles reminded all con- 
cerned that worse things than his present lot might befall-any man - 


at any moment, 
e 
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Fire and sword had put their marks upon this entire country. 
. The untrampled corn was rotting in the fields, the pastures were - 
herdless, roofless the ruins of houses, the hamlets devoid of inhabi- ° 
tants. In all the villages we passed the desolation was the same. 
- Day after day, hour after hour, sometimes minute after minute, 
bloated corpses, pillowed on the crass ooze, drifted down the current, 
now getting entangled in the ropes, now caught by an obstacle near 
the shore. Three livid corpses were thus held fast on a little islet in 
midstream, and the shallows around kept me a few yards to the leo 
of them for.not less than six hours of a scorchingly hot day. Hard 
by a spot named Koh So, I saw two bodies on the low-lying ledge of 
the shore. Accustomed by this time to behold in the broad light of 
day some of the horrors which the soil of the graveyard hides,from 
all living things but the worm, I should have glided carelessly past 
them but for the pathos of their story, which needed no articulate 
voice to tell. A father and his boy of eight had been shot down in 
the name of civilisation while holding cach other’s hands and praying 
for mercy. And there they lay, hand still holding hand, while a 
brown dog was slowly eating one of the arms of the father. | To 
Europeans at home such a sight would appeal with force; to hina- 
men it is the embodiment of spiritual as well as physical misery, 
for the son who should have kept his father’s memory alive in this 
world, and been helpful to him in the world to come had been cht 
down as well as himself. It was like killing a man in his sins so as to 
ensure his eternal damnation, which was one of the many forms of 
pssassination in medieval Italy. I looked at the faces of the little 
. boy and his father, and I can see them still, as clearly and almost as 
concretely as I saw them on the day. Truly it is not “sickly senti- 
“ mentality” that marks the attitude of European culture-bearers 
towards China. 

Not only on the banks of the Pei-ho, but also in large cities 1 have 
witnessed the manner in which abandoned houses containing portable 
„property were sacked. As a rule, none of the inmates were at home, 
excepting the déad, who were often numerous. The few valuables 
which had once been theirs were swiftly sifted, appraiséd, rolled up 
in bundles, and toilsomely carried off. Very often the remainder - 
were deliberately spoiled, as guns are spiked, perhaps, lest the enemy 
should profit by them, and sometimes the house itself was set on fire.* 
Once,’when we quitted a village, wo left a conflagration as of Tophet 
behind us. “To`keep the Boxers from assembling” was the official 
réason given, and I ought to say that I have no grounds for doubting 
in this case that this was the real, though, perhaps, mistaken motive. 

“All the boate with supplies for the troops, which were dragged up 
the river Pei-ho, were towed by Chinese coolies. After the massacre 


*- I was present on several occasions when this- method of punishing the Chintse was 
regorted fo. Some of the soldiers tried in vain to dissuade their comrades from wantonly 
annihilating property which stood for so much patient toil. 
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of “the 300 of Taku,” coolies did not flock eagerly or in 


numbers to the European employers. So the Europeans went out 


‘into the highways and byeways, and drove before them every able 


and frail-bodied man whom they met, forcing them to serve as 
coolies, and perform the most exhausting, protracted, and dangerous 
open-air work that can well be imagined. The boats were mostly 
heavily freighted; the stream abounds in shallows, zigzags, no- 
thoroughfares, and strong currents; the banks are so high that the 
human draught-horses have sometimes to trudge in mud up to their 
waists, or to walk for hours in pestiferous water.. In periods of peace 
this work is done by regular coolies—a set of men who, if given 
sufficient time, will,.by the action of the law of adaptation, lose their 
souls $or lack of use. But during the “ war” any one who was caught 
was bound to serve. Fancy the feelings of an English barrister, city 
man, ‘officer, or official, if he were suddenly surrounded by a gang of 
armed Chinamen, and obliged to choose between work of this kind 
and instant death! That was what sometimes happened to the 
Chinese. i 
The work was all the more arduous that there were not enough 
coolies: to each boat, so that a few men had to perform the task of 
many. One very heavy barge was dragged by five, two of whom 
ought to have been in a school, and one in an asylum for the old and 
infirm. The ages of the men pressed into the service varied from 
seven to seventy. Tugging manfully away at one boat, I noticed 
a gang of four, of whom one was a boy of twelve, his face horribly 
twisted by nature and wrenched awry by disease, while another 
was a shrunken, shrivelled-up old man, whose grave was yawning to 
receive him. Distasteful to them as was the service into which they 
had been driven, the coolies exerted themselves as no other men im 
Europe or the world could or would, and seldom did they need the 
stroke of the stick or bough which was the soldiers’ way of reminding 
them of the necessity of haste. The higher the boats moved upwards 
on the river, the more difficult grew the work of towing. They were 
once kept at it from 2.30 a.m. until 12.30 a.m., with one hour's 
official rest during the twenty-two hours. Then they got two hours 
for sleep, and those who had not fled were up again and working. 
With a blue rag round their loins, or quiteenaked and 
unashamed, they waded for hours in the river, or floundered 
about in the mud, the fierce rays of the sun playing upon 
their bare backs, on which the soldierst had often left blue welts or 
redraw wounds. Their woes were countless. They were continually 
in danger of drowning, for many of them could not swim a stroke. 
They were ever getting cut or hurt. If disabled, they were left 
stranded in a swamp or a heap of ruins, where they were put to death 
by the’ Boxers for the help they had given the invader. One man 
t Not Englishmen. 
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found himself suddenly astride the hawser of a strange boat, and was 
almost cut in two. Another at night was struck in the face by a 
tow-rope, knocked into the river, and kept by the barges from rising 
till he was nearly drowned. I remember one man who was the best 
worker we had. His face was wreathed in a perpetual smile, and 
his zeal seemed equal to his strength, which was that of a latter-day 
Samson. One evening our boat stopped unexpectedly at one of the 
bleakest and most desolate spots on the river. The officer in charge , 
inquired what was the cause of the delay. “A coolie disabled” was 
the answer. Suspecting a case of malingering, the officer went ashore 
to seo for himself. It was only too true. Our best man had fallen 
and cut an artery. Much though he was needed, he was reluctantly 
left behind in the swamp. I was told that there were hopes that he 
would die there before any Boxers could discover and torture Him. 

One of the outsiders who had been taken by force, and 
degraded to the rank of a coolie was, it is said and 
believed, a General or a Colonel. I was informed that 
on his arrival at Tungtschau he would be shot. Another 
private and well-to-do citizen had no opium to give him 
temporary surcease of grief and pain, and what he endtred in 
consequence has no name. Despite the circumstance that he be- 
longed to the better classes, he never once murmured or complained. 
‘He did ask for one pipe of opium a day, and was abused for his 

. impudence. On the third day he fell’ down senseless, and in five 
-minutes was a corpse. Itseemed in this case, I will not say cruelty, but 
woeful waste, to throw away such a helpful hand for the sake of a 
pipe of opium, at a time when workmen were scarce. 

Some of the coolies ran away, risking death from two sides—the 
European and the Chinese—for a mere chance of freedom. Some were 
shot at night while being chased, others were caught unhurt and 
then flogged or executed. Once after a very hard day’s work, some 
soldiers enraged the cowering coolies, who were getting ready their 
rice. In the middle of the night they made a successful dash for 
liberty, and left us with very few hands. A press gang was 
despatched next morning to all the neighbouring villages, but they 
brought back only the halt, the maimed, the aged, and not many even 
„of these. Qpe ill-starred man, who could scarcely drag himself 
„along even with the support of a stick, seemed to me disqualified for the 
-work of towing the boat. None the less he tried, clutching his wooden 
support with one hand and the hawser with the other. The soldiers 
knocked the staff out of his quaking hand, and paid no heed to the 
signs by which ‘he sought to explain that paralysis of one leg rendered 
a prop of some kind a necessity. He went into the water with the 
other coolies, and did his best, but the boat could not be pulled from 
the shallow. After an hour's work the old man fell, and had to be 
taken ashore by his comrades. Hore ‘he rose and fell again. I 
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photographed him several times. Seeing I was taking some sort 
of interest in his lot he besought me to set him free, or at least to ` 
eintercede for him. I did so; and shortly succeeded in having him 
discharged. 
The streets and houses of war-blasted cities were also the scenes of 
harrowing tragedies, calculated to sear and scar the memory even of 
the average man: who is not given to “sickly sentimentality.” “In 
war they would have passed unnoticed ; in times of peace (hostilities 
were definitively over) they ought 'to have been stopped by drastic 
measures, if mild means had proved ineffectual. I speak as an eye- 
witness when I say, for example, that over and over again the gutters 
of the city of Tungtschau ran red with błood, and I sometimes found 
it im possible to go my way without getting my boots bespattered with 
human gore. There were few shops, private houses and courtyards 
withput dead bodies and pools. of dark blood. Amid a native popu- 
lation whose very souls quaked with fear at sight of a rifle, revolver 
or military uniform, a reign of red terror was inaugurated for which 
there seems no adequate motive. Even if all the Chinese within the 
city walls had risen in revolt against the foreigners, the latter would 
have qtelled it almost without an effort. Yet they were kept with a 
Damocles sword continually falling on their heads.. No native’s life 
or property was safe for an hour. Men I had been speaking to before 
luach were in their graves by sundown, and no mortal will ever know 
the-reason why. The thirst of blood had made men mad. The 
pettiest and most despicable whipner-snapper who ‘happened to have 
seen the light of day in Europe or Japan had uncontrolled power 
over the life and limbs, the body and soul, of the most highly-culti- 
vated Chinaman in the city. From his decision there was no appeal. 
A Chinaman never knew what might betide him an hour hence, if 
the European Jost his temper. He might lie down to rest after 
having worked like a beast of burden for twelve or fourteen hours 
only to be suddenly awakened out of his sleep, marched a few paces 
from his hard couch, and shot dead. He was never told, and 
probably seldom guessed, the reason why. I saw an old man and 
Woman who were thus ‘hurriedly hustled out of existence. Their 
day’s work done they were walking home, when a fire broke out on a 
little barge on the river. They were the only living beings found out 
of bed at the time, and in the pockets of the womans candle and 
some matches were stowed away. Nobody, not even the boat- 
watchman, had seen them on or near the boat. They were pounced 
upon, taken to the river’s edge, shot and buried. It was the work 
of fifteen minutes or less. Short shrift was given to any native. 
Europeans had their own business to attend to, and adjudicating 
maitters.of this kind could be but an interlude. . Executions were too 
frequept to have much precious time wasted on the preliminaries. 
No fire ever broke out to my knowledge without a number of 
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Chinamen being immolated next day on the altar of justice or 
vengeance. The Chinese were treated as Christians were in the reign 
of Nero. f À 

Here js a graphic account given, not merely by an eye-witness, 
but an actor in the drama—a German sdldier, writing from Pekin on 
the 26th August: “To-day we were suddenly torn away from our 
“midday meal. We had to hasten to the relief of German troops. 
“We took 76 Chinese prisoners, tied them together by their pig- 
“tails, and put them in our midst. And so they had to come. Then 
“some ruffianly fellows belaboured them mercilessly till the blood 
“spurted forth from the whole body. That was horrible. As it 
“chanced, I stood guard over the prisoners, but had no hand in this, 
“for I could not take the responsibility upon myself. After the meal 
“they were all sentenced to be shot, and I, too, was ordered to go 
“there. At the place of execution two of them fled. . . . Hight 
“very young Chinese remained alive. The other 68 were shot, and 
“ I had orders to take part in the shooting. We had to stand about 
"12-15 paces off, four men to one Chinaman, and at the word: 
“* Present!’ there was a univergal wail for mercy. But then came 
“the command: ‘Fire!’ and all was over. Nothing further was 
“heard but moaning and groaning, for each man was bored through 
“by four bullets, and they fell backwards into the grave which they 
“themselves had been made to dig before.’’* ° 

To realise the semi-anarchical state of things that prevailed in 
the occupied cities is difficult for those who have not witnessed its 
dire and grotesque effects. Any foreigner, however lowly or brutal, 
had but to go out into the streets and say to any Chinaman: 
“Come!” or merely to beckon to him, and he came. Then he was 
ordered to do any kind of rough worky—or it might have been a 
crime, if the temporary slave-owner were so disposed—and the un- 
willing slave obeyed. If he lagged he could be struck, kicked, or 
wounded; if disobedient, shot.t I saw a very willing worker near 
Tungtgchau being kicked black and blue by a soldier because, 
failing to grasp the meaning of his assailant’s gestures, he 
did not start off in hot pursuit of a horse or mule that had wandered 
off an hour before. One could read painful eagerness to divine and 
obey in the.ysually stolid face of the native, and blind’ passion in 
the features of his Asiatic tormentor. 

Absolute power of life and death over a fellow creature is always 
demoralizing; conferred upon a boor, it is no better than a razor 
in the hand of a madman. Down in the deepest folds of some cha- 
racters which, in ordinary life, seem only moderately egotistical, 
lie the germs of that pure malignity which delights in human pain. 
And they need but favourable conditions to blossom up and bear 
monstrous fruit. I witnessed some ‘horrible cases of this rapid 


` = Of. Bremer Bilrger Zeitung, 81st October.’ Frankfurter Zeitung, 2nd November. 
t Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, 9th November, 
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growth of Neronic cruelty. The first instance of it occurred in 
Tientsin. It was on the river’s banks in the French settlement, 
‘where the undamaged houses were few and far apart. A dapper 
little Japanese soldier stood on guard at a street corner, and half a 
dozen sprightly, but coarse-featured, comrades were smoking and 
chatting around him. A respectable old Chinaman happening to 
pass that way with a packet under his arm, was stopped by tho Japs, 
"and stripped of his robes. He was then seen to have a huge fleshy 
excrescence on his back, the sight of which caused infinite mirth 
among thd merry little men, who took to thumping it with their 
fists, shrieking with laughter the while. The Chinaman winced and 
quivered perceptibly, but prudence prompted him to smile. Thinking 
he had placated his tormentors, he asked to be allowed to go his way 
in peace, but he was told to get down on his knees in the filth of 
the wet street. Then the funny little fellows, their eyes nearly 
invisible as they laughed, tried to kick him over in such a deft 
manner that he should kotow, and strike the earth with his fore- 
head. They failed until the living plaything understood their 
aim, ang then they succeeded to iheir heart’s content. After this 
a fresh game was devised: they forced him to stand on his head 
and hands, while each one in turn did his best to kick him on to 
hia feet, using only their soles in the attempt. Sometimes they 
missed their aim, and, striking him in some sensitive part of the 
body, caused him to writhe in silent pain upon the ground. Twenty 
minutes, more or less, having passed in these amusements, they began 
to strangle the worn-out, wounded native, and he was black in the 
face when a British officer whom I knew came along, and: him I 
asked to put a stop to the torture. He did so by standing near 
the soldiers and looking at them without actively interfering, 
and the maimed Chinaman was allowed to hobble away with a sickly 
smile. An hour afterwards another group of Japs were whiling away 
the time in a similar manner on board one of the barges on the river. 
There was no one to stop them then, and as soon as horseplay had 
merged into what I considered to be torture, and the victim’s silence 
had given place to groans, I hurried away like one suffering from 
sickly sentimentality. These incidents are doubtless unsensational ; 
on myself and others they made a deep impression becruse we saw 
them oft repeated. ` 
Against this species of devilry the Japanese generals very sternly 
set their faces, visiting the offenders brought before them with such 
terrible punishment that among their troops the practice died sud- 
denly out, and the Japs succeeded in setting an example of political 
wisdom to all the foreign allies. In battle fearless and fierce, they 
were wont to spare the lives of harmless people in all towns and cities, 
and to post up notices on the doors within which such protected 
citizens dwelt, calling upon all their allies to spare and “ not to molest 
“the inmates, who are good, loyal people.” In worldly wisdom, as in , 
o 3 : 
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their commissariat and hospital organisation, the Japs were con- 
siderably ahead of the best of the Christian allies. 

I once went into one of the houses of thse “ good, loyal people,” 
in order to ascertain the motives of their loyalty, and the depth of 
their love for “foreign devils.” I happened to be on my way else- 
whither at the time, but the European physician who was with me 
suggested that we should “ walk in and have a look.” And we did. 
At first there was nothing to reward our curiosity; we saw thee 
usual articles of furniture, troughs, tubs, trunks, clothes, kitchen- 
utensils, birdcages, European prints and Chinese caricatures, all of 
which, taken together, fall very short of our notions of comfort. We 
were going away when a low rhythmic moan caught our ears. i 

The doctor said it must be in andther part of the house; so we 
hastened thither, and entered a large, slightly-furnished apart- 
ment. On the side opposite the door two human figures day at 
full length on the floor by the wall: an elderly Chinaman, his face 
turned away from us, his breathing accompanied by a sound which 
was-something between a moan and a sob, and a woman—obviously 
his wife—holding his hand in hers, stroking it gently, and vainly 
secking to soothe his pain. A few drops of blood, still red, marked 
the spot where the crime had been done. These were “the good 
“and loyal people” whom the Japs had ineffectually exerted them- 
selves to save. The scene spoke for itself. When we entered,’ the 
woman turned upon us a look of hatred more intense, more fierce, 
more soul-scathing than any human glance I had ever before en- 
countered. I would have retreated and left her alone with that worst 
of sorrows, helplessness to soothe the sufferings of those we love, had it 
not been for the curiosity of my friend the physician. Approaching 
the couple, he made signs that he wanted to examine the wounded 
man. The woman snarled savagely, but moved a little away from 
her husband. “ What is it?” I asked, when the doctor had risen 
to his feet. “A rifle bullet through the chest.” “Mortal?” I 
enquired. “For him, surely.” “ Not necessarily, then?” I queried. 
<“ Does it not come ito the same thing in the end?” he answered. 
“Can you not, at least, dose him well with opium, and deaden his 
“sense of pain?” “My work and my opium are for my own people. 
“I have tesbe just before launching into generosity.” Just then a 
relative of the wounded man came in, and informed us that French 
soldiers had been to the house a few hours before, and, finding nothing 
to loot, asked for money. The host had none to give, but he showed his 
paper entitling him to the protection of the foreign troops. One of 
the French soldiers shot him there and then. | ‘‘ Will he live long, 
“Doctor?” I inquired. “A couple of days, at most three or four,” 
he replied, as we passed out into the street. “Don’t look-so glum,” 
exclaimed the physician, “it is not nearly so bad as it seems. Those 
“ Chinese die like dogs. Their feelings are less intense than ours by 
“ fifty per cent. at least.” 
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In the spacious courtyard of another house the whole family, 
all females. were upon their knees when wo arrived, striking 
the ground with their foreheads, in our honour, their faces 
colourless almost to transparency, their bodies suggestive of 
breath-lacking skeletons. ‘Mother, sister, and three daughters 
knelt on the stones like victims awaiting their turn to be 
strangled or beheaded. They looked as if they had gone 
without food for a week. I felt ashamed of having come 
hither and made these pitiable creatures kotow to us whom 
they must inwardly hate and loathe. The way they smiled upon 
us was itself full of pathos. I was about to say so to my comrades, 
when the mother noticed that {her youngest, a girl of three or 
four, had boldly stood up, and with the fearlessness of childhood was 
staring defiantly at us. Horrified at this dangerous folly, she 
pressed her forcibly on to her knees, and caused the tender little 
head to strike tho stones ungently. One of us rushed across the yard 
to save the,child from further violence, but the mother, mistaking 
his intention, barred his way with her prostrate body, and piteously 
craved for mercy. 

“ What in heaven’s name is this? ” I exclaimed one day, thumping 
with my knuckles a very bigiblack box in the house of arich man, who 
may have then boen in Abraham's bosom or in Dives’ company. The 
house was in Tungtschau, the sombre receptacle in one of the largest 
rooms, and a torturing stench proceeded from it. “It is the girls, 
“sir, three girls,” answered my attendant, who was a European. 
“Thoir corpses are lying in the box there,” he explained. “ Who 
“put ihem there?” “Some officers.” “Are you quite sure of it?” 
“Yes, sir, I was here when it was being done.” “Did you see the 
“young women yourself?” “I did. They were the daughters of 
“the man who owns the house. The officers raped them, and then 
“had them stabbed with bayonets. When they were dead they were 
“put into this box, and it was covered up, as you see.” “ Good God, 
« what a dismal state of things we are come to.” “That sort of thing 
“happened before, sir. Very often, too, I can tell you. There were 
« worse cases than this. These here were raped and stabbed; others 
“have been raped to death, and got no stabbing.” D ry | 3 

It is true that the characteristic traits of this interna ional cam- 
paign, so far as Chinamen havo felt its effects, have been bloodshed, 
rapine, and rape. Males and children have been killed, not always 
with merciful speed, and more than onco they were half killed and 
possibly buried alive—the soldiers’ time being short and ‘their 
victims many. I was told’ of onc Chinaman who was shot along 
with several others, left for dead, shot a second time in tho Tiver, 
inta which he had flung himself on regaining consciousness, and 
found next day on the opposite bank of the Pei-ho with about a 
dozen ugly wounds bandaged and in process of healing. The officer 
who then blew the man’s brains out told me the story, which his. 
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companions confirmed. Females of all ages have been abused to death. 
The circumstantial tales told of the dishonouring of wives, girls, 
children, in Tientsin, Tungtschau, Pekin, are such as should in normab 
beings kindle some sparks of indignation without the aid of “sickly 
“ gontimentality.” Surely one needs not to be Puritanical or 
hysterical to condemn the wholesale ravishing, sometimes to death, 
of terrified females between the ages of six and sixty by clod- 
hopping, brutish soldiers, who misrepresent alike Christianity and 
civilisation. I knew well a man whose wife had been dealt with 
in this manner, and then killed along with her child. He was one 
of the “ good and loyal people ” who were on excellent terms with the 
Christians; but, if ever he gets a chance of wreaking vengeance upon 
the foreigners, he will not lightly let it slip. I knew of others whose 
wives and daughters hanged themselves on trees or drowned them- 
selves in garden-wells in order to escape & much worse lot. Chinese 
women honestly believed that no more terrible fate could overtake 
them than lo fall alive into the hands of Europeans and Christians. 
And it is to be feared that they were right. Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism have their martyrs to chastity, whose heroic feats no 
martyrology will ever record. Some of those obscure, but right- 
minded, girls and women hurled themselves into the river, and, 
finding only three feet of water there, kept their heads under the 
surface until death had set his seal on the sacrifice of their lfe. 
This suicidal frenzy was catching. It sometimes spread like wild- 
fire, and the military authorities felt bound to stop it by force. A 
number of soldiers, possibly with one or other of the would-be 
criminals among them, were sent to the rescue. And they succeeded 
in saving the lives of many. But they complain that some of the 
women were doggedly resolved to die. In the water they offered a 
strong and often successful resistance to the efforts of their would-be 
saviours. Some, having been taken out of the river safe and sound, 
plunged in a second time, and found a merciful end. I have spoken 
to some of the men who took part in the work of rescuing those 
faithful wives and modest daughters, and they extolled their heroism 
to the skies. But a large number of ill-starred women fell alive 
into the hands of the allied troops. I saw some of them in Pekin 
and Tungtsghau, but already dead, with frightful gashes in the 
breast, or skulls smashed in, and one with a horribly mutilated body. 
There is a lady missionary in Pekin who, in company with a female 
colleague, busied herself, to my knowledge, for months, in shielding 
Chinese women and girls from being raped by Christian and Euro- 
pean soldiers, and the work was anything but easy, though I have 
reason to believe that it ‘has proved eminently successful. Even in 
the broad daylight soldiers hung about the Refuge and employed 
various devices and tricks to get hold of the women whom they 
ought to have been the first to protect. 


Against these enormities it would be useless for the Chinese to 
e 
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plead the rights of nations, seeing that European Governments have 
agreed to withhold those rights from the “ barbarians,” and that the 

° European troops give no quarter, even to men who are not their 
enemies. Two questions, however, occur, which may reasonably be put 
to European politicians: Fitstly, is not the lust of blood and brutal 
lechery demoralising to the soldiers themselves, and therefore to be 
put down with unbending rigour? Secondly, is it not enough to 
treat the Chinese as savages without falsifying facts in order to 
prove them such? These questions are addressed to Europeans 
generally, not to Englishmen in particular. 

So far as I have been able to make out, and I have been at some 

‘pains to investigate the subject, no officers or soldiers of English or 
German-speaking nationalities have been guilty of these abomina- 
tions against defenceless women. And the crimes of this nature 
which were committed in the cities, towns, and villages in which I 

` was staying were numerous. It cannot be gainsaid, and should be 
openly affirmed, that after a time severa measures were proclaimed 
against offenders, and I remember that on the Ist September a 
Russian soldier was arrested by some Indian troops in the act of 
violatihg a woman, and was duly handed over to his military 
superiors for punishment, But it would be unfair to pass over in 
silence the fact that only two days previously a Sikh had been 
pôunced upon by the Russians and delivered up to the British for > 
condign punishment for a similar offence; and, two days earlier still, 
two other Indians had been shot dead by American soldiers for 
violating a Chinawoman. To compare nationalities in respect of the 
guilt of their representatives would be at once misleading to the 
historian and prejudicial to the cause of humanity. It is enough to 
know that outrages against female honour were heinous and many ; 
together with the taking of unprotected lives and property, they were 
the crimes most frequently committed by the Allied troops. 

And long after life and property were theoretically protected, 
crimes against women continued to be perpetrated with little fear of 
discovery by the authorities. I remember one case, which seemed 
abominable to myself and to some acquaintances with whom I dis- 
cussed it. It happened in Pekin in the month of September. Three 
French soldiers entered a house in a respectable part of the city 
which was then under Russian protection. The dwelling was 
occupied by a family consisting of father, mother, and daughter, and 
all three were at home. The intruders, seeing the maiden, resolved 
to deflower her, but found the presence of the parents dangerous. 
Two of them were in favour of killing the old folks on the spot, the 
third preferred shutting them up in another room. The deliberation 
was brief, the majority had their way, and the girl’s father and 
mothey were shot dead. But the screams of the victims and the 
report of the rifles had been heard by Chinamen next door, who 
induced a European to go with them and see what was going on. 
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The arrival of these unlooked for visitors thwarted the plans of the 
armed rufians, but could not call back the dead to life. k 
One day a body of Chinamen insulted a soldier of another 
nationality. The offence may have been,real or imaginary: my own 
belief, based upon the statements of the man himself, is that the 
jostling he resented was accidental. Thirty jaded workmen walking 
home and chatting together are more liable to elbow a passer-by, 
without intending to hurt his feelings or provoke his anger, than an 
individual going-alone. Anyhow, the soldier held that they had 
deliberately offended him, and he resolved to make them rue it. He 
kept abreast of the gang until they met some Japanese, and these he 
asked to arrest the natives and bring them before his commarider. 
I knew the commander, who told me afterwards that he would¢have 
frightened the prisoners, condemned a few to some light punish- 
ment, and set them all free. But he never haditin his power to Be so 
merciful. On the way to his headquarters, the Japs were accosted by 
soldiers of another nation, who inquired what was wrong, and having 
heard the story, exclaimed: “ Leave the matter to us. We will deal 
“ with the ruffians. We'llanswer for it that there will be no further 
“complaints about them.” The Japs, unwilling to make enemies for so _ 
little, yielded with grace, and the prisoners walked on unconcerned 
and smiling as before. That was a constant feature in executiong: 
the men seldom knew whether they were being driven to work or to 
lie, and sometimes were not even aware that the matter was open to 
doubt. But, when put in position to be shot, their horror at their 
fate, but hardly, perhaps, the heinousness of their crime, dawned on 
them, and some of their number fell upon their faces, and pleaded 
for mercy in unintelligible words and pathetic gestures. They were 
clutched by their queues and hauled back into position, where they 
remained quiet. “Then,” says my informant, “there was a loud 
“volley; I saw blue pants staggering and falling down. One man 
“spun round like a spinning-top, others wriggled for a time on the 
“ground. The whole thing was over in a very few minutes.” It 
was certainly unwise and provoking on the part of the natives to 
hustle a foreign soldier in the street; and nobody would have 
grudged them meet punishment for the offence if done intentionally. 
It may even Fave been the propor course to shoot them one and all, 
as if the act were the outcome of a conspiracy. Those are points 
which I cannot discuss. What seems deplorable is the eagerness of 

Christian men to take the lives of their fellows. 

Of the views which some of the soldiers held on the subject, we 
learn something from a letter written by one of the German marines, 
dated Pekin, 3rd September : “ After we, marines, had passed but three 
“days here, we already had the pleasure, if it may be called so, to 

_ “take part in a little execution. Namely, 78 Chinese, who had been 
“caught plundering in the German quarters or otherwise trans- 
“egressing the law, were shot by us. I, too, took part in this, and 
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“had to send off two of these men to the next life. . . . Tho 
“work which we have to do here we get done by the Chinese. If 
“anyone has work to do, he seizes on a couple of Chinamen in the 
“street, who are hauled off to perform it. Wemerely stand by with 
“loaded rifles and superinténd the job. When the work is finished, 
“the Chinamen are set free; according to circumstances, they get a 
“fair number of blows besides, for these fellows cannot be treated as 
“men, they are like brutes.’”* 

From another letter, also written by a German marine, and pub- 
lished in extract in the Frankfurter Kurier, the following lines are 
interesting: “ With the Chinese whom we encounter without arms 
“we don’t stand on ceremony. They have got to toil hard; if any of 
“them won't, he is at once riddled; less by us than by the Russians 
“and the Japanese, who do the thing wholesale. No prisoners are 
“taken. That is to say, if any are made, they are at once shot 
“down when the battle is over. . . . At first the butt ends of our 
“rifles helped us considerably, but they broke off easily in the case 
“of the 98 rifle, so that the bayonet took their place. It was terrible 
“to gee, and one almost felt pity, but when one reflected on the 
“treatment which those fellows would have doled out to us if they 
“once got the whiphand of us, that thought kept down any such 
“feeling.” t 
* The morning I left Tungtschau was made memorable for me by 
a scene which was at once soul-sickening and typical. It was an ideal 
summer’s morning. The sun had only just risen, and was thinning 
the cobweb-hazes into space, nor was it Nature's fault that the soft 
zephyrs then dying away were wafting winged diseases and spreading 
an unbearable stench of rotting bodies throughout the town. Our 
way lay through a very narrow lane, in which was situate a military 
post, looking down a filthy alley that led to the river. In 
this lane my companions and I had to step over no less than eight 
human bodies, killed during the early hours of morning, and each 
left lying where he had fallen, in a little pool of blood. One of my 
comrades slipped in the mud and fell on a corpse. Turning to one 
of the non-commissioned officers who were sitting smoking on a 
long narrow stool out of doors, and two or three yards from one 
of the dead Chinamen, I asked him what the eight. Chinamen had 
been killed for? . “Eight?” he answered: “there are seven more 
“down there. What they did? All they could. They actually did 

“ nothing. Ask what they would have done, and I shall answer 

‘arson. They were suspected of an intention to set fire to houses 
“here. And they would burn the foreign inmates as well. Every 
“Chinaman is a Boxer—and a brute.” 

The word Boxer was fatal to him to whom it clung. The local 
members of this patriotic, but cruel, association vanished in the crowd 
of peaceful citizens as soon as the troops entered Pekin. Unnumbered 
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fanatics among them had, of course, fallen to the rifles and guns 
of the Allies at the storming of the gates, and the streets of the capital 
were blocked with their bodies for ten days afterwards. But there 
were still many hiding about, and it was thought desirable to catch 
and kill them. But how was their membership of the society to be 
brought home to them? An ingenious man, whose acquaintance I 
made, hit upon a clever test, which was accepted by one, but only one, 
section of the troops. “Let suspected men,” he explained, “be 
“ stripped to the waist, and if ‘their right shoulder is blue or bruised 
“it may be safely asserted that that man carried a rifle as a Boxer, 
“and deserves death.” At night every Chinaman, Boxer or no 
Boxer, was shot down like a dog.* 

Down to the beginning of November the British were the orly 
troops which, to my knowledge, gave quarter to Boxers, taking tho 
wounded members into hospital and caring for them as for their pwn 
men. They also refused, more than once, to shoot in cold blood 
Chinamen who had fought against them in battle, but were taken 
weeks later, without arms in their hands. On the other hand, the 
Japanese, who, throughout this invasion of China, have been on their 
Sunday behaviour, were the only Power among the Allies who nder- 
stood the natives, gained their confidence, restored perfect order, 
and re-established the reign of law. The Japanese districts of Tient- 
sin and Pekin, for instance, were model citics quite apart from aH 
others. They were crowded with Chinamen who had returned, and 
were going about their ordinary business without fear for life or 
property. Markets were held here every day, and victuals bought 
and sold at the time that all the other wards of these cities were 
in a state of chaos and without vegetables or meat. The J apaneso 
were animated by a desire to show Europe that if a thorough re- 
organisation of China be desirable, they, and they alone, can effect 
it. And this they have gone far towards proving to Europe and the 
world in the most convincing way. Looting was first put down in 
the Japanese wards of Pekin. 

Looting has been generally condemned in England, and, I believe, 
partially on the Continent, and very strong language has been used 
in reprobating it. But why this practico should have been singled 
out from among so many others that aro equally wrong or per- 
missible, is one of those puzzles which are always bound up with 
questions of social morality. It is an axiom universally held that the 
greater includes the less. Now, if it be allowable for a soldier of no 
education to go out into the strects and stop any native, compelling 
him to leave his work and his people in order to reap corn, clean 
boots, serve as stable boy, drive a cart to a distant city, or cook food, 
and be content with kicks and curses for wages, if it be further right 
for that soldier to wield absolute power of life and death over defence- 
less citizens, it surely cannot be wrong for him to take what he needs 
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of that man’s property, nor can it be very blameworthy if his esti- 
mates of his wants swell with the number of valuables within his 
grasp. 

That is what was happening every day, and the troops generally 
devoted their leisure time to the seizure, sale or purchaso of loot. 
On the 29th October Professor Dr. Kuttner, the head physician of . 
‘a lazareth belonging to the Red Cross in China, wrote from Tientsin 
io Prof. Dr. Bruns in Tübingen, as follows: “It is very difficult to 
“realize the state of things in Tongkew. All nations are repre- ` 
“sented; between the Germans and the Russians, Zouaves, Anna- 
“mites, Indians and Japanese are running about, and ‘take what 
“you can seize’ is trumps. The Russians in partieular have raised 

. “appropriation to the rank of a fine art which positively arouses 
“ admiration. Here while we were loading, our chests and boxes 
“on one side they were being hauled off by Cossacks on the other 
“side, until we discovered what was taking place by the merest 
“accident. I cannot wholly acquit even our own dear fellow 
“countrymen of sins of this nature. Personal luggage is almost 
“ preferred to claret and other means of enjoyment. A German officer 
“say with sad emotion, his empty, broken trunk floating down the 
“ Pei-ho, and many a companion in suffering stood, as we have done, 
“by the grave of his property. . . - In the camps of the 
+ Russians, Americans and others a brisk trade is done with pretty 
“and useful articles with which at the taking of Tientsin and Pekin 
“people made off. Many a one is going back home from China a 
“millionaire: a bold scoop into the pearl-treasures of the imperial 
“ palace of Pekin sufficed to compass this longed-for end.”* 

Human labour was obtained in the same unceremonious manner. 

I have seen a vulgar little ruffian in military uniform point a 
revolver at the head of a highly-educated Chinaman, and call him 
off to do work as a scullion. I have known others to “ commandeer ” 

` food purchased in the Japanese quarter of Pekin for the sick of 
another district. In the course of time, it became an established 
custom for all European institutions and individuals, who had ser- 
vants in their employ or dependents under their protection, to give 
them a document in the nature of a passport. I have myself been 
present when documents of that kind were confidently proffered by 
Chinamen, and have seen ignorant, over-bearing soldiers tear the 
paper to bits, and drive the bearer of it home to drudge for them- 
selves. Remedy there was none. And yet, while these enormities 
were being perpetrated in the European quarters of the capital, order 
reigned in the Japanese district. My own servant, when coming 
home with fruit, one day was seized in this off-hand manner by two 
soldiers, and was being carried off when I met and released him. 
All this used to take place in broad daylight. At night time no 
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Chinaman would venture out of doors, except with suicidal intent. 
He would be shot down without compunction. 

A German soldier, writing home from Pekin on the 15th October, 
says: “ Whenover we go out, we never fail to take a loaded rifle with 
“us. Every night a number who intend* tò steal or attack get killed. 
“We lead a genuine highwayman’s life here; we commandeer what- 
“ever we desire to have. . . . We are compelled to shoot every 
“Chinaman who shows himself at nighi time. And, unfortunately, 
“this takes place very often} 

The lawless looting, which the rules of war against barbarians 
were said to warrant, was continued until there was nothing left 
worth carrying off. And even then the practice was not everywhere 
forbidden. The Japanese were the first to stop it, and the Russians 
soon afterwards followed suit. But then the J aps had netted yery 
much more than any of their allies. They had gone about the work 
of plundering with the systematic thoroughness which crowned with 
success everything to which they set their hands during this war. 
Their countrymen who had resided in Pekin for years, and knew 
every nook and corner of it, pointed out all the lootworthy places to 
the newly-arrived troops. The Mint and Treasury were among the 
first places visited, and some of tho Mikado’s subjects who entered 
these buildings as poor men left them in the possession of compara- 
tive wealth. Millions of easily-gotten taels are said to have thus 
found their way to Japan. But this was generally done in the heat 
of the combat, not when the fighting had wholly ceased and order was 
theoretically restored. So that technically, at all events, the Japs 
were not out of order. 

The Russians are said to have been second in the race for gold, 
but they lagged far behind the Japs. And much of the booty they 
secured was sold by them for a mere song. Indians could be seen all 
day long squatting in the streets of Pekin selling silver shoes, silver 
ornaments, gold rings, watches, jade, jewellery and silks, and often 
gotting higher prices than the articles would fetch in the shops. The 
British were dilatory and apathetic. I was told by a person who 
claims acquaintance with most of the dramatis persone of the story 
that on one occasion some British officers were informed by a European 
that there was a vast quantity of silver and gold to be had for the 
trouble: of carrying it off, and at the price of a modest commission 
which he would ask for revealing the whereabouts of the precious 
metals. The officers thanked him and said they would accompany 
him on the following day, as they were then busy looking after their 
men and discharging regimental duties. Next morning the man 
called: again and begged them to loso no time, as he feared the 
Russians had got wind of the godsend. But, still absorbed by their 
e duties they requested him to return in the evening. Instead of 


* Tho italics aro not in the original. 
t Wiesbadener Volksblatt, December 12th; Frankfurter Zeitung, December 18th. 
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running further risks, however, ‘he went to some Americans, who, 
closing with the offer, at once secured the prize and paid him a much 


* ‘higher commission than he had dared to ask or hope for. When 


the English officers were ready to avail themselves of hel luck it 
had vanished. 

The looting which took place in the imperial T of the 
Forbidden City was marked by a series of unrehearsed scenes of grim 
Satanic humour, to which even a modern Hogari could hardly do 
justice. 

The civilisers burst into the imperial chambers despite the respect- 
ful requests of the mandarins present; but it was only, forsooth, to 
have a look or take a photograph. Then they handled the furniture, 
bus merely in order to ascertain the nature of the metals, and the 
hardness of the wood. Then drawers were pulled out and cases 
opened, just that they might glance at and admire the barbaric 
splendour of the Chinese Court. And then there was a pause, 
during which the intruders looked less at the valuables and more 
at each other. One man would lift up a costly jade ornament 
or @ fine piece of silverwork, study it, glance furtively around, 
re-examine it with a blush, lay it down in a half-shamefaced, half- 
regretful way, and move on to another drawer. Then he would 
„Tetun to the first and begin these rites over again. One gentleman 
*had only just turned ig back for a second on a most artistic and 
ancient pioce of jade work, and was coming back to—admire it once 
more when he saw it disappear in the side pocket of another, who 
remarked with a diplomatist’s euphemism : “One cannot go without 

‘a souvenir.” That word sowvenir was the formula which everyone 
had been seeking for. Once found, they all breathed and plundered 
freely. Each one wanted a souvenir, and as thete was little time 
to pick and choose he took a number of articles home for inspection. 
The full tide of looting had now set in and could no longer be 
stemmed, even by the sturdiest of those who were wont to be “ honest 
“in the daylight and virtuous in presence of a crowd.” An officer 
of high rank, coming in, shook his head sadly, but exclaimed hope- 
fully enough: “Gentlemen, no looting please. Hach one may take a 
“little souvenir, but nothing more.” But coolies carrying coals to 
steamers in Hong Kong could not be more expeditious than was 
this respectable gathering of military and civil officials in stowing 
away the most unwieldy vessels, images and ornaments between their 
coats and their skins. It was very comical to see self-respecting 
individuals, their features serious and solemn, while their bodies were 
so monstrously misshapen that even as gargoyles they would have 
been impossible. One officer left with what many fancied must be 
a ladies’ tournure, expanded by the heat to alarming dimensions. 
His friends explained afterwards that the protuberance was caused by e 
a magnificent vessel of old china, which he in some mysterious way- 
secreted on his person, A civilian finding a coolie, pressed him into 
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his service, and loaded him with articles valued, it was said, at several 
hundreds of pounds. Somewhere near a group of mandarins and 
Europeans the coolie dropped a vase, and was duly abused by ais 
temporary master. Attention being thereby drawn to the 
irregularity, the coolie was sent back. But the European, keen on 
souvenirs, was allowed to take home all that he himself was carrying. 

` The culminating act of this farcical series of vanishing tricks was 
performed by a gentleman said to be a Yankee. Coolness 
rather than ingenuity was its characteristic. In the Imperial 
apartments a number of high court dignitaries were left 
behind by the, Emperor and Empress to look after the 
palace and its contents. They ‘were all well stricken in 
years, all men of commanding appearance, true Chinese dignity and 
exquisite politeness, Anxious to hinder the gutting of their Imperial 
Maater’s rooms, but loth to hurt the susceptibilities of the cultured 
crowd, they stood in statuesque poses as the troops were passing in and 
did the honours of the high house under trying conditions without 
any. loss of self-respect. The American walked briskly up to one of 
these venerable men, took off his valuable beads, and was in the act 
of tearing the mandarin-button from his cap, when an Ambassador 
appeared like a deus ex machina on the scene, and kept the button in 
its place. But the Yankee walked off with the beads. N 

It would be silly to blame only, or even mainly, tho troops for all 
those abominations. Greed, lust, cruelty, which often lie in germ for 
a life time, suddenly grow, when once gratified, till uprooting is 
impossible. And in armies they can become infectious. No wonder 
then that the allied troops, not satisfied with what they had pillaged 
in the Chinese quarters of the cities, sometimes looted the houses of 
European residents, carried every portable article away, and wantonly 

destroyed what they could not carry. Pianos were demolished 

with bayonets, mirrors shivered in a hundred fragments, 
paintings cut into. strips. This was done by Europeans in 
ihe houses of the people whom they had been sent to 
protect. Mere Chinamen had little grounds for complaint after 
this. Wanton destruction became a passion in many. I witnessed 
many of its elementary manifestations with psychological interest. I 
saw soldiers enter an apartment stocked with China-ware, fill their 
pockets with cups, saucers, cream ewers, and such-like things of 
moderate size, and then take to smashing the valuable big vases. I 
talked with some of them, in the hope of understanding the workings 
of their mind, but their reasoning powers were temporarily dis- 
ordered, and there was no foresaying what form their next outbreak 
of passion might take. 

For these things the Governments of the Powers are alone 
to blame. They refuse to treat China as a civilised State; and this 
refusal is at the root of China’s present and their future calamities. 
Tt ig superfluous to remark that this refusal is unjust—seeing that 
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injustice is no drawback in international politics—but it is a 
political blunder which no historical falsification can palliate. 

* China not only is a highly organised community, but had reached 
this stage of development long before there was any civilised State in 
Europe. No man of average honesty, who is acquainted with the 
masses in China, will hesitate for a second if asked to say whether 
China is really less civilised than each of the Powers who would fain 
regenerate her. Stress may be laid on each ally’s power, which is 
derived from her mighty army ; but then the allies themselves profess 
to be yearning for and striving after the abolition of militarism in 
all its forms as an ideal. And this ideal has been realised by the 
Chinese, to whom Japan owes all her culture. 

China has never meddled in European affairs, never given the 
Powers any just cause of complaint. In fact, her chief sin consists in 
her obstinate refusal to put herself in a state to do either. She is 
not encroaching upon the territory of others, although her popula- 
tion has become too numerous for her own. Her only desire is to be 
left, as she leaves others, in peace. Sho has a right to this isolation, 
Russia allows no foreign missionaries to convert her people. To 
induce a Russian subject to abandon his church for Protestantism or 
Catholicism is a crime, punishable by law. Why should a similar 
agt not be similarly labelled and treated in China? Tt is, of course, 
useless to expect the Powers to change their line of action. But it 
is hardly too much to ask that the Press should modify its language 
describing it. Why should cultured and more or less truth-loving 
peoples persist ¢in speaking of the glorious work of civilising 
China, when it is evident that they are ruining her people 
and demoralizing their own troops besides? Tho future historian 
will find it difficult to explain how it came about that the free 
Christian peoples, whose generous blood boiled with indignation 
against the high-handed action of the British in South Africa were 
at the very same time enthusiastic in their praise of the “ good work 
“done” by the brave troops in China. 

The policy of the Powers is a sowing of the wind, and the harvest 
reaped will surely be the whirlwind. But that belongs to the “ music 
“of the future.” 


E. J. Ditton. 


MR. PHILLIPS’ “HEROD.” 


| F there were any who doubted whether Mr. Phillips could repeat 
~ the success of Paolo and Francesca, their doubts must have boen 
allayed by the production of Herod, on which now follows publi- 
cation. Yet repetition, the thing to be most feared, there is none. 
Herod is in some respects not so good, in some respects better, or at 
least more striking; but it is in every respect different. In the 
former play four ‘persons claimed and held an interest; in Hergd 
there is only one. There is Herod, who lives, breathes, and burns 
till the final frost benumbs him; there are other personages, none 
of whom matter. Owing to the scope of the play—and it is 
marvellous to consider how much Mr. Phillips has packed into 
three acts—Herod was bound to dominate, to be the only personality 
who mattered—except Mariamne. The defect of the play is that 
Mariamne is not created; and practically throughout-we have to do 
not with Mariamne, but with Herod’s idea of Mariamne. She is 
never so real as in the last act. A great actress might put a body 
and soul into the part, but it would be her achievement, not that of 
Mr. Phillips. One felt that on seeing the part played; one is sure 
of it on reading the book. The truth is that Mr. Phillips has not 
really thought about Mariamne; he had the story to go on; he has 
conjectured more or less what happened; he takes a guess now and 
then at Mariamne’s feclings; but he has thought all the time of 
Herod, Herod, nothing but Herod. And the result is, as we have 
said, a drama of one person; but it is no small achievement to have 
re-created one of the world’s great men. Herod is as real as Faustus, 
as Shylock, as Antony. 
A critic who says so much as this about a man’s work is bound to 
_ test ihe whole by the highest possible standards; and, judged by 
these standards, Mr. Phillips at many points falls short. Cypros and 
Salome, the mother and sister of Herod, Mariamne’s deadly foes, are 
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mere stage figures; and in the last act Salome ceases to be even a 
credible stage-figure. The vindictive fury of a woman would not 
repent of the deed done, even though Herod and not Alariamne were 
the chief sufferer; rather she would hate Mariamne the more for her 
power even after death. The day would rever come when she would 
“gladly support,” even in fancy, the disdain that had rankled jn her 
heart. And Aristobulus is surely ill-conceived. Though Mariamne, 
Princess of the old Asmonsean house, daughter of the Maccabees, may 
love the glorious upstart, is it likely that her brother will love him 
tooP Further, the dramatic effect is marred by making this 
dangerous pretender so mere a stripling, one so little dangerous except 
by the chance of his blood. And in the opening scene, when the boy 
comes*in, led by Mariamne through the incense of a shouting crowd, 
there is a passage of idyllic dialogue, protty enough, but sadly out of 
key. There, before Herod’s throne, while the King, silent as yet, 
scowls at the pair, and the mob leap and dance with exultation over 
this scion of the old house promoted to be high priest, Mariamne falls 
into pretty memories of the old days when brother and sister picked 
flowers together. Prettiness is the one unpardonable sin in such a 
drama; and tenderness is not in Mariamne’s rôle. When the sister 
of the murdered boy is confronted at last with his murderer—with 
Herod—her cry is not one of half-maternal tenderness outraged; no, 
it is outraged pride: ' 

You—you—a sudden thing sprung up in the night, 

To dip your hands in our most ancient blood | 

That he should perish by an Idumean! ` 
Moreover, there is special reason to regret this Arcadian dialogue 
between the brother and sister, because it immediately precedes the 
first speech of Herod—foreshadowing, like Isaiah and Virgil, the 
promised Prince of Peace, a speech of fine poetry, yet inferior to nearly 
everything else in the drama in that its charm depends in great part 
on literary associations. And, in seeing the play on the stage, up to 
this point one feared that it might be poetry, yet not dramatic poetry 
—not in fresh contact with life: nor did the fear leave one till the 
second act. It is interesting, however, to seo that in the printed 
yorsion Mr. Phillips has very greatly amended what was the worst 
thing in the play-—the scene where Mariamne stands over the body of 
her dead brother. In the acting version her suspicions were aroused 
by a speech from Gadias, which could only have been spoken to arouse 
her suspicions: now, she finds the truth, as it was only natural she 
should, in thinking over Herod’s strangeness at their parting—a 
strangeness inevitable, even in the most consummate hypocrite. Yet, 
even as it stands, this part of the play is the least satisfactory, and 
suffers desperately from the condensation. In all common proba- 
pility Herod would have contrived to be clear away before Mariamne 
had word of the murder, if, indeed, it was committed before he went. 
YOL, LXXIX. D “ý 
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And the legitimate theme of the second act should have been 
Mariamne’s discovery of the truth, first by hints of the people and 
_guess work, and then a great scene in which she should have moved* 
Sohemus to betray his trust. In that case a secondary motive, her 
resentment against Herod’s parting charge that she should not be 
suffered to survive if he perished, might have been adequately — 
employed; as it is, this thread of the argument, only introduced in 

the second act, merely perplexes the true issue. 

Lastly, we have one other criticism to make. The love scene 
between Herod and Mariamne, when they come ‘out on the 
palace-steps into a night “languorous with divine excess,” contains 
beautiful poetry; but here, and here only, Mr. Phillips shows a 
tendency to repeat himself. The duet between the lovers in Paolo 
and Francesca, where each one’s utterance completes the other’s, is 
natural and exquisite; but in this play we have not been made to feel 
that there exists that perfect accord of two natures in a moment of 
emotion. How should there? As Mariamne leans on Herod, Herod 
knows that he has killed the thing she holds dearest ; the thought is 
present with him. That is why he asks her, and with good reason: 
“Shall nothing stay thy love, Mariamne, nothing?” Buf there 
is no such good ground for her hinted apprehension—the thing she 
only dreams of—that he might kill her love. One feela that 
Mariamne is saying, not what comes inevitably from her own nature, 
but what is convenient to the dramatist. And her last speech before 
the wailing for Aristobulus breaks in on their dalliance is too 
pregnant with hints. “If I did such murder, then?” Herod ques- 
tions; and she answers :— 

O then 
You'd stoop and’lift a dead face up to you, 
And pull me out from reeds like one just drowned, 
More dead than those who die; and I should move, 


Go here and there, and words would fall from me. 
But ah!—you’d touch but an embalméd thing. 


It is, of course, an eloquent foreshadowing of the truth; but that 
in one speech she should foreshadow both events gives an air of arti- 
ficiality that destroys the illusion. Mr. Phillips should sacrifice the 
- lines about the reeds. i 

So much we have said by way of. hostile criticism, for the most 
part affecting the first act. In the second there is little to carp at, 
much to admire; beginning with Herod’s magnificent entry, even his 
distant coming, pictured in the few words spoken by watchers that 
flash to us “a furious and lonely rider ”—a gold breastplate burning 
through the dust—the jingle of his armour as he leaps from the 
horse and clangs along the ‘corridors—before we see his rush through 
the gathered crowd to where Mariamne stands, black and immove- 
able, Admirable, too, is the speech recounting the triumph of his’ 
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visit to Augustus—a triumph that he utters only for Mariamne; 
a recital broken in upon continually with nervous words: “ Mari~ 
“amne, do you hear?” Then comes the scene alone with the woman, 
his raving alternations of pleading and fury; her savage retorts; 
and, better even than that, the ensuing scene when Gadias, the old 
minister, comes to question of policy, .and Herod answers only of 
.Afariamne. Throughout, the act remains at a very high level of 

dramatic achievemont, but the end is truly the crowning moment 
when ambassadors come in from Cæsar with new grants from Rome, 
and the King, arrested for a moment by their coming in his impulse 
to stay the death of the Queen, hears, and in splendid exultation runs 
up the steps to the room where she lies dead already, and cries out: — 

Mariamne, hear you this? Mariamne, sec you? 

Hippo, Samaria, and Gadara, 

And high-walled Joppa and Anthedon, 

And Gaza unto these and Straton’s towers, 


That is admirable invention, admirable dramatic invention, admir- 
able poetry; but for the-real triumph we have to go to the last act, a 
thing utterly unlike any other in our literature, and worthy to stand 
beside the very greatest passages in Marlowe. It is the drama of 
one sole combatant; the fight between Herod and the avenging fury 
in his breast. Others are on the stage, a crowd of onlookers, but 
onlookers merely; they can at most give aid to the fighter who 
gradually and inevitably is being worsted in the death-struggle. Out 
of the madness that has followed on the death of Mariamne, the King 
returns to his kingship, sane, or with hope of sanity. Ragged, un- 
kempt, with a rude staff for sceptre, he enters the assembly, but goes 
unhesitating to the throne. And to the first question, the first voice 
from his afflicted kingdom, his mind speaks, unfaltering ; the business 
is settled in a word. But in the pause, the one overmastering delu- 
sion asserts itself: “ This is the hour, is’t not? when Mariamne—— ” 
Gadias checks him with new questions, and slowly his mind takes 
fire with projects of kingship, but even as he speaks he speaks with 
a pre-occupation— How easy this; yet for the driven mind. 
And then on a sudden the self-control gives way; he yields to the 
delusion, which half he knows to be delusive: “ Go, tell the Queen 
“that I would speak with her.” And the premeditated answer, falling 
in with his madness, strengthens the relief to his mind; yet, with a 
strange cunning, he helps, as if knowingly, to cheat himself, falls 
into the plot against himself. Checking the attendant, he cries out, 
prompting an excuse: “ Perchanco, she is asleep—asleep—then rouse 
“her not.” And with this solace, like the brain of an opium. eater 
when not denied the drug, his imagination falls to building—and 

e such building! All the fires and jewels of the Orient light up the 
verse; if we do not quote it, that is because one does not know where ` 
to begin or to leave off. Launched thus, the volcanic mind of the å 
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King flares up like a many-coloured flame, failing only for a moment 
in impatient inquiry after the messenger, but starting up again, 
stronger and fiercer : ' 

I have conceived a temple that shall stand 

Up in such splendour that men, bright from it, 

Shall pass with a light glance the pyramids. 

TH have—— i 

And then the attendant returns, and in an instant, quicker than e 
a flash, the flame drops. “Ah, come you.from the Queen?” But 
still Herod is the first to cheat himself. “She is asleep—she did 
“not stir then? Such sleep is good. I say—you saw her bosom 
e stirred?” And the attendant stammers, “I saw. .? And, 
catching the word, Herod cries, “ You saw—it is enough.” , The 
opium drinker has his fresh dose; again the flame leaps, rising now 
with the wild ecstasy of genius verging upon frenzy, in the dream 
of a temple and its dome of gold. 

And F will think in gold and dream in silver, 
Imagine in marble and in bronze conceive, 

Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations : 

And stammering tribes from undiscovered lands, ° 
Allure the living God out of the bliss 

And all the streaming seraphim from heaven. 

The speech ends in this passionate climax; the King eits 
down, and his eyes turn to the Queen’s door. Then, to 
re-kindle his imagination, he calls for bags of emeralds 
and rubies. “I will gaze on glittering things.” It is 
useless. Again, & messenger must be sent in, this time to rouse the 
sleeper. And so it goes on, each time the respite of sanity in which 
the commanding soul works with the fever of tenfold: energy, 
shortens and shortens. Music and dances avail nothing. Herod has 
only eyes for his messenger’s coming, ears for the message that he 
fears to listen to, that he checks unuttered. Words, phrases, begin to 
recur. “I have been very patient’”—telling of the tremendous. 
strain from which the King has sought relief in his tremendous 
imaginings; and then more definite, as he endeavours to coin a fresh 
cheat-—‘‘ If she would come, but cannot”: : 


I tell you, we are fooled by the eye, the ear— 

These organa muffle us from that real world 

That lies about us; we are duped by brightness. 

The ear, the eye, doth make us deaf and blind; 

Else should we be awaro of all our dead 

Who pass above us, through us, and beneath us, 
ai is a new refrain now that recurs—“I have a fear”’—until at last 
through the troops of dancers the wild figure of the King rises and 


rushes, crying: 7 





Mariamne, Mariamne, Mariamne, 
Come, Come, 
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And this effect of the real, involuntary voice of the inner soul, 
speaking with this dreadful simplicity after all the amazing decora- 
etion of hig voluntary imaginings, is tremendous in a book, more 
tremendous on the stage, where the great King lies crouching and 
sobbing, beating at the unyielding doors, before the dumb multi- 
` tude. But there is one resource yet. Gadias, the great minister, 
brings out the crown: 
O Herod, thou art royal, rise and reign. 

And the King- rises and calls for the purple robe. But his first 
word, is, “ Summon the Queen.” Then as he stands before them he 
recalls the doings of his life. “Am I that Herod?” And again, 
“ Am I that Herod?” And the cries answer him, “ Herod, Herod.” 
Them for a sign of his royalty—no longer separating the two voices, 
the voice of his mind, the voice of his love—he cries out: “Then on 
“the instant let the Queen be brought”; and in a wild torrent of 
speech threatens more than a man, more than a king, can utter; ho 
“will call on thunder like an emperor,” “bribe Jehovah for his new 
“ally.” Terrified, they send out messengers to bring—what can be 
brought. And the throned madman, rising there under the terrible 
possession, discloses the half knowledge that is in his delusion :— 

Why, if I am denied the right of her, 

If there hath been mischance to her—I say’ not 

There hath been—yet so fineless is my will, 

TIl re-create her out of endless yearning, 

And flesh shall cleave to bone and blood shall run. ` 

Do I not know her, every vein? Can I 

Not imitate in furious ecstasy 

What God hath coldly made? TI recreate 

My love, with bone for bone and vein for vein; 

The eyes, the eyes again, the hands, the hair— 

And that which I have made, O, that shall love me. 
That is the last word of the King. The embalmed Queen is 
brought in; he touches the cold body, and the shock, the bare 
physical shock on an organism so terribly strung, brings catalepsy. 
Then comes the supreme irony of Rome’s tribute to the frozen 
monarch, the solemn pageant of the end, with the stately pomp of 
the verse; but that necds no comment. What I have tried to do 
is to interpret what seemed least obvious and most admirable in 
the conception of the finest part in this noble piece of dramatic 
poetry, the like of which has most certainly not been given to our 
stage since the days of Shakespeare and his fellows. And those who 
care for literature will not forget that it was Mr. Tree who gave it. 
No living actor in our country has done such a service to the 
theatre; no one has staked so much on the convictior that the play- 
houso is not merely a place in which to go and be amused after 
dinner. 


ta 


STEPUEN Gwynn. 


THE WAR OFFICE. 


HE organisation of the War Office is only one corner of the vast 
field of military organisation. Not only must it be considered 
separately from the organisation of the Army, and from the 

strength at which the Army is maintained, but within the War Office 
itself the merits or demerits of the system must be distinguished 
from the wisdom or unwisdom of those that work it. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, the organisation of the War Office must be mainly 
judged by its working in time of peace. In war, the centre of, 
gravity of the military system shifts to the general commanding in 
the field; the first duty of the War Office is to meet his demandes 
as promptly and fully’ as possible, and all considerations of economy 
fall into the background. Its working under such conditions must 
necessarily be abnormal, and supplies a test of men rather than of 
system. In the following pages an attempt is made to show how the 
War Office is organised and works in peace, and to indicate some 
of the chief points to be considered in any plan of reform. 

At the head of the War Office is the Secretary of State for War, 
a minister of the Crown, responsible to Parliament for the whole 
conduct of army administration. He is assisted by the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, who, when the Secretary of State sits in the House 
of Commons, is a member of the House of Lords, and vice versa ; 
the Permanent Under Secretary, a non-political officer, who is the 
channel of communication between the Secretary of State and the 
various departments of the office; and the Financial Secretary, a 
member of the House of Commons. Immediately subordinate to the 
Permanent Under Secretary are the Assistant Under Secretary and 
a small clerical staff (the Central Department), which deals with 
registration of correspondence, editing of Regulations and Orders, 
Parliamentary questions, printing, and other such matters. For the 
rest, the War Office consists of several Military Departments and one 
Civil Department. 

The Military Departments are all under the general supervision 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who is the principal adviser of the 
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Secretary of State on all military questions. The Military Secretary, 
dealing with the appointment, promotion, and retirement of officers, 
‘the Intelligence Division, and the Mobilisation Subdivision, dealing 
with all’ questions relating to mobilisation and with schemes of 
defence, are under the immediate control of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The heads of the four principal Military Departments, on 
the other hand, are directly responsible to the Secretary of State for 

e the conduct of their own Departments. They are the Adjutant- 
General, charged with enlistment and discharge of men, the discipline 
and training of the forces, the maintenance of statistics relating to 
personnel, and patterns of clothing; the Quartermaster-General, 
charged with supplying the Army with food, fuel, horses and forage, 
with transport and sanitary services, and with administering the 
Army Pay Department; the Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
charged with the construction and maintenance of forts, barracks, 
and other buildings, railways, and telegraphs; and the Director- 
General of Ordnance, charged with the manufacture and supply of 
all warlike and other stores and clothing, and with questions of 
armaments, patterns of stores, inventions and designs. The minor 
militar} departments, of which the most important is the Army 
«Medical Department, do not approach the Secretary of State direct, 
but report to the Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-General, or 
other officer, according to the nature of the question in hand. 

The Civil Department, which is in the special charge of the 
Financial Secretary, consists of the Contract Division, which makes 
or supervises all contracts and purchases for the Army, in concert 
with the Military Departments concerned; and the Finance Divi- 
sion, under the Accountant General, which audits and records all 
Army expenditure, compiles the estimates for submission to Parlia- 
ment, and advises on all financial questions. 

There are two permanent consultative committees for the con- 
sideration of important questions: the Army Board and the Wer 
Office Council. The former consists of the Commander-in-Chief 
(President), the principal military officers, the Assistant Under- 
Secretary and the Accountant General: it reports on. the measures 
necessary for the mobilization of an army and its maintenance in 
the field, on the relative importance of proposed new services, 
and on such other questions as may be referred to it. The War 
Office Council consists of the Secretary of State (President), the 
Under Secretaries, the Financial Secretary, the Commander-in- 
Chief and the heads of the four principal military departments. It 
meets when necessary to consider such subjects as the Secretary of 
State may refer to it. 

Though this organisation differs widely in form from that of the 
Admiralty, with its “Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord 
“High Admiral,” the difference in actual working is not great. For 
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notwithstanding the theoretical joint responsibility of the members 
of the Admiralty Board for all that is done, the political supremacy 
of the First Lord has made him de facto as completely responsible 
for the whole administration of the Navy as the Secretary of State 
for War is for that of the Army; while each Lord of the Admiralty, 
with the exception of the First Lord, is in special charge of his own 
Department, in matters affecting which alone he may act on his own 


responsibility. In the War Office, on the other hand, though there , 


is in theory no joint responsibility, the members of the War Office 
Council do in fact deal jointly, under the presidency of the Minister, 
with matters of great importance and common concern. 

The main questions connected with War Office oipanidalion are 
(1) the relation of the Secretary of State to the military authorities ; 
(2) the relation of the Commander-in-Chief to the other military 


heads of departments; (8) the distribution of business between the . 


military and civil departments; (4) decentralisation. 

1. Relation of the Secretary of State to the Military Authoritees. 
The command, rewards and punishments of the Army were vested 
in the Crown, and not in Parliament, at the settlement of 1688. As 
the exercise by the Crown of its powers has become more afd more 


“constitutional,” i.e., has been more and more effected through. 


- ministers responsible to Parliament, this has given rise to constitu- 


tional questions of no small difficulty. : 
In 1861 a Royal Warrant defined the position as follows :—“ The 
_miery command and discipline of Our Army . . . vested in 


‘or regulated by the Commander-in-Chief of Our Forces . . 
“shall be excepted from the Department of Our Secretary of State 
“for War. And . . . all powers relating to the matters above 
“enumerated shall be exercised . . . by the Commander-in- 
“ Chief of Our Forces for the time being, and shall be deemed to belong 
“to hiz office, subject always to Our general control over the govern- 
“ment of the Army and to the responsibility of the Secretary of 
“State for the exercise of Our Royal Prerogative in that behalf, 
“and subject to any powers formerly exercised by the Secretary at 
“ce War.” 

This definition was not over clear; but Lord Northbrook’s Com- 
mittee, in 1870, reported that “from a practical point of view ” the 
Horse Guards (i.e, the office of the Commander-in-Chief), as a 
department of Army administration, was subordinate and responsible 
to the Seoretary of State; and the Order in Council of that year, 
defining the duties of the Commander-in-Chief, made his acts 
“subject to the approval of the Secretary of State for War and to 
“his responsibility for the administration of the Royal authority 
“and prerogative in respect of the Army.” As the outcome of this, 
the Commander-in-Chief left the Horse Guards and took up ‘his 
seat in Pall Mall, as the head of the Military Department of the 
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War Office. The meaning of the “War Office” thus changed. 
Before a Secretary of State for War was first appointed, under the 
‘stress of the Crimean war, the “War Office” was the seat of the 
Secretary at War, a Parliamentary official, who had no claim to 
speak in the name of the Crown and whose chief duty was to 
exercise, on behalf of Parliament, control over the Army through the 
medium of finance. In those days, opposition between the Horse 
‘Guards and the War Office was a reality. But the “ War Office” 
now means the seat of the Secretary of State, who, as a minister of 
the Crown, is supreme over the Commander-in-Chief, and who, by 
virtue of the transfer to him of the functions of the Secretary at War, 
is also the instrument of Parliamentary control. The “ Horse 
“ Gugrds” building is now merely the office of the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications. The “ Horse Guards,” in the sense of the office 
of the Commander-in-Chief, is an integral part of the War Office in 
Pall Mall. This important change has been obscured by the per- 
petuation of the name “ War Office.” 

The Secretary of State for War is generally a civilian. Here, it 
is said, is an absurdity at the outset: either the Secretary of State ` 
should’ be a soldier or he should be merely the mouthpiece of the 
Commander-in-Chief in Parliament, not his official superior. Now, 
so long as England is governed on the party system, the fact that the 
Secretary of State must be identified with some one political party 
excludes the most eminent soldiers of the day from that office. The 
Duke of Wellington’s political career, following his military career, 
was altogether exceptional. And if the Secretary of State is to be 
supreme over the Commander-in-Chief, it is better that he should 
be a civilian, with no pretence to be an authority on military ques- 
tions, than a soldier of the second or third degree of eminence, who 
might be tempted to set up his own judgment on technical points 
against that of his responsible military advisers. The Secretary of 
State is not called upon to decide for himself questions of strategy 
or designs of artillery; such moderate acquaintance with military - 
technicalities as he requires is not beyond the reach of a civilian; 
and it is a mistake to suppose that a more or less distant recollection 
of regimental life, such as a member of Parliament may occasionally 
possess, is of any appreciable value in administrative affairs, 

If, on the other hand, the Secretary of State is to be merely the 
mouthpiece of the Commander-in-Chief, the ultimate supremacy of 
the civil over the military power in the State must be asserted in 
the Cabinet itself. Is it to be expected that the. military needs of 
the country will command more attention from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Government generally, when expounded by 
a soldier or civilian of inferior standing, than they do when a 
statesman of the first rank and authority has his reputation staked 
on the efficiency of the Army? Moreover, if it is necessary that 
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the Government of the country should be dominated by the fighting 
Services, we ought to begin with the Navy; but it does not appear 
that efficiency in the Navy is impossible with a civilian First Lord,- 
or that the First Lord should be merely the Parliamentary mouth- 
piece of the First Sea Lord. 

The Permanent Under Secretary should have a long, continuous, 
and intimate acquaintance with the internal history of the War 
Office and with its staff. Coming, as he does, between the Secretary 
of State and his responsible military advisers, it is not his duty to 
advise on military questions, but to co-ordinate the working of the 
whole machine. It was definitely recommended by Lord -North- 
brook’s Committee, in 1870, that he should be a civilian. 

2. Relation of the Commander-in-Chief to the other Military Heads 
of Departments. From 1887, when the Commander-in-Chief for the 
first time became responsible for matériel, to 1895, he was the sole 
military adviser of the Secretary of State. Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission reported in 1890 that this involved an excessive centrali- 
sation of responsibility in the person of the Commander-in-Chief : 
` that this must necessarily tend to weaken the sense of responsibility 
in the other heads of departments, and thus to diminisl? their 
efficiency; and that the system could not adequately provide for the 
consultative, as distinct from the executive and administrative, 
duties of the War Office. That Commission indeed recommendéd 
the abolition of the office of Commander-in-Chief. The step taken 
was less radical; but from 1895 the principal military departments 
were made directly responsible to the Secretary of State, the 
Commander-in-Chief becoming primus inter pares. He must be 
consulted on all important questions before they are submitted to 
the Secretary of State, and he signs all Army Orders. These rules, 
with his position on the War Office Council and the presidency of 
the Army Board, sufficiently safeguard his position as principal 
military adviser, while at the same time relieving him of an over- 
‘ whelming mass of less important work. His position is, in fact, 
' almost precisely similar to that of the First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty. . 

‘In Germany there is no Commander-in-Chief, other than the 
Emperor himself. In France there is no Commander-in-Chiet at all, 
but a Conseil supérieur de la Guerre, presided over by the War 
Minister. Those who claim that all military power must again be 
concentrated in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, have yet to 
explain why the British Army requires a measure of extreme centrali- 
sation not to be found in the British N avy or in the best foreign 
armies, f 

3. Distribution of business between the Military and Civil Depart- 
menis. The only duties remaining in the hands of the Civil Depart- 
ment of the War Office are the making and control of contracts, 
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audit of the accounts of the various military accountants, the 
compilation of estimates and accounts for Parliament, and the duty 
‘of financial criticism and advice. The Civil Department has nothing 
to do with the statistics of personnel it has been so roundly accused 
of “cooking.” As the published details of Procedure in the War 


. Office” show, it cannot buy a loaf of bread or a pair of boots, build 


a storehouse, employ a workman, charter a ship, issue an Order to 
the Army on any subject whatever, enforce its own decisions 
against the protest of any officer or man, or settle a business dispute 
with a contractor, save at the request or with the concurrence of a 
Military Department. The utmost it can do officially is to repre- 
sent its views on contract and financial questions to the Military 
Depaxtments and, if necessary, to the Secretary of State; and 
while, doubtless, it is open to it to place its knowledge and long 
‘experience of other administrative matters at the service of the 
ever-changing military staff, it cannot claim to represent its views 
on such matters officially. Nor is its power of the purse by any 
means complete, as the Details of Procedure* show :— 


46. Before the detailed preparation of the Estimates is commenced, 
the Secretary of State, having*before him the proposals made by the 
heads of the Military Departments for new or increased expenditure, 
will give tha Army Board information as to the approximate amount 
within which the Army Estimates for the year are to be kept. He 
will then refer to the Board such of the proposals as he may desire 
them to report upon. The Accountant-General will supply the Board 
with any calculations or information as to the cost of the proposals 
before them. 


17. The Board will then proceed to consider, and in their report 


they will indicate, the relative importance to Army requirements of 
tho various proposals, and they will state which proposals they recom- 
mend for insertion in the Estimates of the year. i 

It will also be the duty of the Board to consider and to state in 
their report what economies are practicable in expenditure on mili- 
tary services. 


_ The Secretary of State having decided what proposals shall be 
carried out in the following year, the Military Departments prepare 
the estimates in detail, except for such votes as follow by mere 
calculation from the strength of the Army and other similar data. 
The estimates once passed, the Military Departments “ have power tó 
“ authorise, without previous reference to the Financial Department, 
“all expenditure covered by regulation and provided for in the sub- 
“heads of the Estimates,”* i.e., they have powcr to spend the whole 
of the year’s money, provided they spend it in a manner covered by 
regulation or specifically provided for in the Estimates. It is only 
when it is proposed to spend money on services not contemplated in 


* See “The War Office List’? (Harrison and Sons). 
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the Estimates or covered by regulation, that reference is made to 
the Finance Department. If money is available, out ef the amount 
voted by Parliament for kindred purposes, to meet the proposed 
expenditure, the Secretary of State may so spend it. If not, he must 
either take the money from that voted for different purposes, 
obtaining the consent of the Treasury, or he must come to Parliament 
for further funds. 

The “all-powerful Civil Department” of the newspapers does not 
in fact exist, outside the imagination of those who depict the life of 
the War Office as a continual struggle between a civil side headed 
by the Secretary of State and a military side headed by the 
Commander-in-Chief—a picture as incorrect constitutionally as it 
is untrue in fact. ° 

In the Admiralty, on the other hand, the Director of Dockyards, 
the Director of Stores, the Director of Clothing and Victualling, are 
all civilians. In the German Army, all the administrative and 
executive work connected with matériel is in the hands of the Inten- 
dants, who have “relative” military rank, but “are really only 
“civilians.’* The difference between soldier and civilian lies not 
only in the question whether Sandhurst and regimental life are a 
better nursery for administrators than the honour schools of Oxford 
and Cambridge; its essence is that the Intendant in Germany and 
the civilian in England are permanent and, not being dependent Yor 
their advancement in life on the naval or military officers with 
whom their duties bring them into contact, are free to act in the 
public interest without fear of injuring their own prospects. The 
War Office system leaves the administration of business matters in 
the hands of officers of the general staff, who are eligible for; and 
look forward to, military commands, and who are supposed to be 
changed every five years. That most of the work they do could be 
better done by business men, as it is in the British Navy and 
the German Army, is not the only point; the effect on the 
officers themselves is even more important. The experi- 
ence they gain in the War Office is of very little use in the field; 
such “business” duties as have to be done there—chiefly those of 
supply, transport and ordnance—are entirely: different in character 
from the administrative work done in’ Pall Mall, the time spent in 
which is, from a strictly military point of view, lost. The officer 
who is keen on the real work of his profession will only come to the 
War Office as a stepping-stone to a military command; and when, 
on the outbreak of war, he is given such a command, his removal 
disorganises his department in the War Office at a critical time; 
and he goes out, fresh from three, four or more years of desk work, 
to lead troops in the field. 


* Evidence of Lieut.-Col, Grierson, R.A., before the Committee ‘on Decentralisation of 
War Office Business, 1898, 
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But, it is said, given military executive departments, the existence 
of an independent financial department destroys their responsibility. 
To be responsible, they must be absolutely trusted by the Secretary 
of State, who should hand over to the Commander-in-Chief at the 
beginning of the year the total amount of the Army Votes, to be 
spent by him to the best advantage, subject only to audit; and this 
change is advocated in the name of “business principles.” But 
responsibility implies liability to be called to account, as well as 
freedom of initiative; and no subordinate head of a department in 
a business organisation has power to incur expenditure without being 
held answerable for the results. His responsibility is brought home 
to him by means of accounts. Jor in business, the efficiency aimed 
at is euch as will increase the ratio of returns to expenditure: the 
economy, such as will reduce the ratio of expenditure to returns. 
Both unite to produce profits, and there is no antagonism. But in 
the Army, efficiency is a thing to be judged by a standard of its own, 
out of all relation to money: economy naturally comes to be judged, 
not by the ratio of returns to expenditure, but by the mere total of 
expenditure; there is no profit-and-loss account to combine the two, 
and they constantly tend to become antagonistic. An example will 
show the effect of this difference on methods of administration. The 
general manager of a railway orders an addition to the train service. 
Will it pay? The accounts will show conclusively; and because 
of this, the directors can give their manager a large measure of 
freedom in such matters, and hold him responsible for the results. 
The Commander-in-Chief proposes manœuvres on an extended scale. 
Will they pay? Not only cannot the return for the expenditure 
be expressed in money by any possibility; but no accounts yet 
devised for the Army, and therefore no conceivable audit, will show 
even what the manœuvres cost. The only thing certain is that 
either Army Estimates must be increased by a sum which may be 
roughly estimated beforehand, but can never be actually ascertained 
from the accounts; or that other services, in themselves desirable, 
must be abandoned to find the money. For the sum spent on the 
manœuvres of 1898, many batteries of new guns might have been 
provided, improved barracks might have been built, the Army medical 
service might have been strengthened. Did those manœuvres give 
the best possible return for the money? The answer must always 
remain a matter of opinion. In fact, the only commercial expendi- 
ture which, in its relation to control, can be compared with Army 
expenditure, is capital expenditure. In that, as in Army expenditure, 
the total amount is limited; one project has to give way to another; 
the return for the expenditure is generally deferred and often con- 
jectural. What board of directors gives its subordinate heads of 
departments a free hand in capital expenditure? 

. In short, the complete divorce between efficiency and economy 
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in Army matters makes it impossible for the Secretmy of State to 
hold the military departments responsible in “business” matters by, 
“business” methods, and necessitates a special financial control. 
Tt is better that the administration of Army expenditure should be 
to this extent dual than that it should be uncontrolled and irre- 
` sponsible. > 

4. Decentralisation. The normal daily life of the Army is con- 
trolled by regulations which define (e.g.) the courses of training 
through which the troops are to be put, their rates of pay, the 
quantity of bread and meat to be supplied daily for each man, the 
quantity of ammunition he may draw in the year. Within the 
limits of these regulations, everything is managed locally, without 
reference to the War Office. The general in each military district 
has full executive authority, and under him the commanding officers 
are responsible for the training of the troops, the pay is issued by 
the Army Paymaster, the food by the Army Service Corps, the 
ammunition by the Army Ordnance Department on the spot. If 
_ circumstances arise which, in the general’s opinion, make it desirable 
to depart from the regulations, he either does so, reporting ,to the 
War Office what he has done, or he applies to the War 
Office for permission beforehand, according to time and cir- 
cumstances. There are, however, certain matters which are specially 
controlled from the War Office, e.g., the distribution of troops, 
recruiting, drafts, and reliefs for Indian and Colonial garrisons, 
important building operations, the manufacture, purchase, and. whole- 
sale distribution of warlike stores and clothing, audit of accounts, 
and finance generally. 

In Germany,” the general commanding each army corps prepares 
his own estimates and has his own funds for buildings, clothing, 
etc., administered under his orders by the Corps Intendant, who 
also audits the accounts. The general is directly responsible to the 
Emperor, not to the War Minister, for the enrolment, general train- 
ing and readineas for war of all troops in his district, including 
reserves. His correspondence with the War Minister is therefore 
comparatively small. Why, it is asked, cannot the British general 
commanding a district be made equally independent and so relieved 
of most of his correspondence with Pall Mau? Any adequate dis; 
cussion of this question would fill a volume. Very briefly, let us 
look at some of the differences between the German Army and the 
British. ; 

The German Army is automatically recruited by conscription, and 
is really territorial: the male inhabitants of a place, on reaching 
the military age, fall in in the ranks of the nearest garrison, serve 
their term there and pass into the local reserves. The British Army 


* Birlctly speaking, of what follows i licable 
ne a whole. E, partos is applicable to Prussia rather than to Germany 
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is recruited by competition in the labour market; at least half of 
it is always abroad; the supply of drafts to units at foreign stations 
and their relief at regular intervals necessitate a system by which the _ 
recruits raised in a particular place have to be sent to join this or 
that regiment, according to the future needs of the units abroad, 
and by which the units themselves have to be constantly on the move. 
These moves of men and units make a localised territorial system 
*impossible, and must be directed from one centre. A further result 
of them is that a very high degree of uniformity of practice in 
different districts is necessary, variations leading to complaints and 
correspondence. This uniformity can only be produced by a cen- ` 
iralised control. 

Thee German corps commander has as his right-hand man a 
civilian Intendant, who manages all the administrative business of 
the district. If the general gives an order, the Intendant must 
obey; but if it is contrary to regulation, he reports it to his chief 
at the War Office, who thereupon takes the matter up with the 
general. One important result of decentralisation in the British 
Army would be to get rid altogether of the civilian element, which 
exists only in the War Office. In the districts there would bo no 
control except thät of the general: or rather, since the British 
general has so much office work already to do that he cannot attend 
to his primary duty of training the troops,* there would be no 
control at all over the local stafi officers. 

The German War Minister has no direct authority over the Chief 
of the Staff or the commanders of army corps: he is, in fact, 
the EEmperor’s mouthpiece in the Reichstag, which has about as 
much financial power as the House of Commons 200 years ago.t 

The German district contains a full army corps, beside reserves: 
the average British district contains perhaps the equivalent of a 
brigade of regular troops. 

It may be possible to enlarge the powers of the general in a 
British district a little here, and to abolish a “return” there; but 
radical decentralisation after the German pattern cannot be carried 
out without a complete change of the whole Army system. 

To sum up:— 

1. The British War Minister is a civilian, and the German is not, 
because the House of Commons governs the Army and the Reichstag 
does not. Germany “nest pas un pays qui a une armée: oest une 
“armée qui a un pays.” 

2. The British Commander-in-Chief is not the sole military adviser 
of the Government, because there is wisdom in council, and because, 
if he is to think out large questions, he must be relieved of smaller 
ones. 

* Sir Wm. Butler before the Committes on Decentralisation of ar Office Business, 


+ Mr, Childers before the Select Committee on Army Estimates, 1887. 
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3. The British General Staff complains of civilian interference, 
and the German General Staff does not, because the latter devotes 
. itself to military problems and leaves business to business men, and 
the former does not. 

4. British Army organisation is centralised, and German Army 
organisation is not, because the German Army is a federation of 
really local armies; while the British Army is territorially localised 
only in name and, from the nature of its task, is one and indivisible. e 


Toaatus. 


. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Russia which has taken the side of England; with one voice 

thé Russian Press has pronounced in favour of the Boers. 
The fact is startlire, but it is not difficult to show that if England 
can to-day count few friends in Russia she has none but herself 
to blame. 

Throughout the second half of the nineteenth century the Russians 
have continually found the English in their path; in Turkey, in Asia 
Minor, in Persia, in Central Asia, in the Far East. It was the 
English who let loose upon Russia the horrors of the Crimean War. 
The Emperor Nicholas I. had accepted the famous Vienna note, 
which regulated the points at issue between Russia and Turkey. 
It was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe who induced the Sultan to reject 
it, thereby rendering inevitable a war which cost Russia 630,000 
men and ruined her finances for many years. In 1878, when Russia 
was at the gates of Constantinople, when she was about to destroy 
the evil work of Mahomet ITI., and to put an end to the barbarous 
tule of the Osmanlis, when, in short, she was on the point of accom- 
plishing her historic mission in Europe, it was England who robbed 
her of the fruits of her victory. 

At each step in advance which Russia makes in Persia or in 
Central Asia, England at once demands explanations, bombards the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg with diplomatic notes, utters threats, 
enters into tedious negotiations, and, finally, obtains a delimitation 
of frontiers, which has to be traced on the spot by special commis- 
sioners, durteg which transaction the English representatives, as in 
duty bound, do all in their power to make the share of Russia as 

e small as possible. Moreover, the negotiations with England are 
far from being invariably of an amicable nature. In 1885, when 
General Komaroff advanced on Kushka, war between the two Powers 
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appeared likely to break out at any moment, and it can hardly be 
maintained that the tension at that time was due to provocation on 
the part of Russia. The Afghans had attacked Russian territory: 
General Komarof gave them a sharp lesson. In so doing he did 
no more than the English have done a thousand times in India. It 
was the English, who insisted on ascribing to the so-called “ Penjdeh 
“incident” an aggressive character which was altogether foreign 
to it. l 

In the Far East it is once again the. same story. There, too, 
England contests every advantage, commercial or financial, which 
Russia wins from Chine. When the Russians occupied Port Arthur 
the English promptly established themselves at Wei-Hai-Wei, which, 
from a commercial point of view, can never be of the smallest use to 
them. On that occasion, too, England entered into elaborate nego- 
tiations, and held out threats of war, as she had done at the time of 
the “ Penjdeh incident.” Similarly, every advance made by Russia 
in Corea is watched by England with the most jealous care. 

This policy of vexation and interference is especially irritating 
to the Russians, inasmuch as they themselves have never pursued ‘a 
similar policy with regard to England. ° 

After the Afghan War of 1878, Lord Beaconsff¥ld established the 
“scientific frontier” ọf the Indian Empire along the Suleiman 
mountains. He thus annexed a territory of very considerable extent. 
Did Russia interfere in the matter? Did she enter into vexaticus 
and unfriendly negotiations with the English Cabinet? Did sho 
insist on a precise delimitation of frontiers, and did she, after it had 
been marked out on the map, send her representatives to keep the 
English within the narrowest possible limits, as Captain Young- 
husband did in the Pamir? On the contrary, Russia did not inter- 
fere in any sort; she never wrote even the tiniest of diplomatic notes, 
rightly considering that the delimitation of the frontier between 
Afghanistan and India was a matter with which she had no concern. 

And later, in 1886, when the English annexed Burmah by a stroke 
of the pen, did Russia manifest the least disquietude? Did the 
Russian Press break out into cries of alarm? Did the Russian 
Government make any reprosentationsP No, Russia allowed the 
matter to pass in complete silence; the annoxation of Burmah caused 
her no anxiety. And this example is peculiarly striking and 
interesting, in that the situation of Burmah with regard to India is 
precisely similar to the position of Manchuria with regard to Siberia. 

Seeing, therefore, that Russia had abstained from all interference 
in the dealings of England with Burmah, she had the right to expect 
similar treatment at the hands of England in her defllings with 
Manchuria. But this, unhappily, is, as we have already pointed out, 
far from being the case. Let us suppose that in 1886 Russia had 
annexed Corea as England annexed Burmah. What cries of indig- 
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nation would have been raised by the London Press! Unquestion- 
ably the English fleet would have departed in hot haste for Chinese 
‘waters, and war between England and Russia would, perhaps, have 
resulted. 

If Russia had invariably pursued a churlish and aggressive policy 
in her relations with England, if she had striven everywhere to 
thwart the expansion of England’s colonial empire, then indeed 

° Russia would have understood that England was merely rendering 
like for like, and her behaviour, however unpleasant, would have 
been quite comprehensible. But seeing that whereas Russia 
nowhere opposes the expansion of England, England, on the other 
hand, everywhere resists the expansion of Russia, it is hardly sur- 
prising that most Russians cherish for the English a feeling of lively 
and thoroughly intelligible animosity. 

And now another point, which also is of no small importance. 
Had the territory in dispute been one in which English interests of 
long standing were obviously and undeniably involved, the Russians 
could not have questioned the legitimacy of Iing'land’s opposition, 
and her conduct must have appeared to them natural and justifiable. 
But in point of fact the English lave no really vital interest in 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, Manchuria or Corea. The 
supposed interests of England in these .countries are purely 
imaginary. Thus, for instance, it is affirmed to be of the first 
importance to England that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
should be preserved, because Asia Minor is the high road to India. 
This is a fallacy which will not bear criticism for a single instant, 
and for the simplest of all reasons, namely, that no English official, 
no English merchant, has ever chosen the route by the valley of the 
Euphrates in order to reach India, because this route is impractic- 
able. The English reached India in former times by the Cape of 
Good Hope, they reach it now by the Suez Canal. To affirm that 
Turkey must be upheld in order to keep open the road to India is to 
affirm a simple absurdity. That Constantinople should belong to the 
Sultan, or become a free town, is a matter which does not affect the 
interests of England in the smallest degree, if only the question be 
considered apart from prejudice, and from a practical and concrete 
point of view. 

The same holds true of Persia and Central Asia. That the range 
of Mt. Taurus should be Russian or Persian, that Herat should be 
Russian or. Afghan, these are, after all, matters of just as much 
indifference to England as the possession of Mandalay and Rangoon 
by Great Britain is to Russia. The proof that the interests of 
England in Central Asia are purely imaginary lies ready to hand. 
The English declared that the annexation of Samarkand, of Khokand, 
of the Pamir, would be highly prejudicial to English interests. Yet 
one by one these countries ‘have been made part of the Russian 
‘ H2 
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Empire, and it is hard to see how the wealth of England has been 
thereby diminished to the amount of a single penny. As to the ` 
possession of Port Arthur, it does no more harm to England thar 
the possession of Lourenço Marques by Great Britain would do to 
Russia. 

Furthermore, the English maintain that the advance of Russia is 
a blow to English interests because everywhere the Russians establish 
protective duties and practise the policy of the closed door. In, 
answer it may be pointed out that the Russians are not alone in 
acting thus. Quite recently Canada had a stringently protective 
tariff, and the same is true of the colony of Victoria to the present 
day. These countries are British colonies, and none the less England 
has never raised any objections to their action. Why, then, do the 
English refuse to pardon in the Russians what they readily pardon 
in the Canadians or Victorians? The United States impose heavy 
duties, yet the English declare thet the Americans are their best 
friends! But the principal argument which may be urged against 
the objection of protectionism is that in spite of the Russian customs 
duties the English sell yearly £9,222,000 worth of merchandise 
in the Russian Empire. If then these duties do not pretent the 
English from selling their products at Riga or at St. Petérsburg, 
why should they prove a fatal obstacle to the sale of these same 
products at Batoum or Port Arthur? Yet again it must not be for- 
gotten that customs duties are not eternal or immutable.. Between 
the years 1856 and 1881 the Russian tariff was exceedingly liberal ; 
this fact, however, did not by any means diminish the hostility of 
England to Russia. And, besides, there is nothing to prove that a 
reaction in favour of free trade may not at any moment declare itself 
in Russia. It is curious that the English bear a grudge against the 
Russians by reason ‘of their protective duties, seeing that these very 
duties cause infinitely more harm to Russia herself than they 
can possibly cause to ‘England. Can it be imagined that the 
Russian Government is protectionist in order to do an ill turn to 
England, when owing to this absurd régime that Government does 
incalculable harm to its own subjects? At the beginning of the 
present century England herself was protectionist in the extreme; 
would England, then, have thought it fair had Russia at that time 
seen fit to oppose her expansion in Eastern India because of the 
heavy duties then exacted by the English Government? Would 
Russia at that time have been justified in asserting that England 
exacted these duties in order to injure Russian commerce? Thus 
the supposed interest of England in checking the expansion of 
Russia is shown to be non-existent; indeed, the present policy of 
England is solely the outcome of the routine and the traditions of the 
old diplomacy. e 

In former times politicians looked on territorial aggrandisement 
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as the be-all and end-all of political activity. From this point of 
view every conquest made by a foreign Power was, of necessity, 
looked on as a calamity, since it narrowed the field of possible 
acquisition. Accordingly each nation, while striving eagerly to 
enlarge its own territory, strove with equal ardour to hinder the 
expansion of every other nation. It is in virtue of these ancient 
traditions that British statesmen look askance on every advance 
* made by Russia. Of this we can give a proof which is typical. The 
treaty of San Stefano had freed Bulgaria as far as the shores of 
the Aigean Sea. Lord Beaconsfield considered it a great triumph 
when he pushed back the frontiers of the new principality to the 
range of Rhodope, heedless that by so doing he replaced half of the 
Bulgarian people under the Ottoman yoke; it was enough for him 
that he had diminished by half the territory of a client of Russia. 

We repeat, that if the aspirations of Russia were a real menace 
to England, her opposition would appear quite natural, and would 
arouse no ill-feeling; but, if further proof of the futility of this 
assumption were yet needed, it could be found in the readiness with 
which England renounces her ancient claims. For instance, after 
her victory in the Crimean War, England insisted on the suppression 
of the Russian Black Sea flect. But when, in 1870, Russia declared 
that she could no longer abide by this clause in the treaty of Paris, 
England consented without firing a single shot. Is this not proof 
positive that the existence of a Russian fleet in these waters implies 
no real blow to the concrete interests of England, and that the 
Crimean War was waged for the sake of interests which were purely 
academic, not to say altogether imaginary? 

But, whereas the opposition of England is based upon no solid 
foundation, it is easy to show that the advances made by Russia 
have been in every instance due to exceedingly practical considera- 
tions. 

The harbour of Vladivostock is ice-bound for four months in the 
year, while the necessity of an ice-free port as terminus of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is obvious; hence the occupation of Port Arthur. 

We have shown that the expansion of Russia cannot be fairly 
considered prejudicial to English interests. We venture to assert 
that it is even altogether favourable to them. We are not unaware 
that those whose minds are trammelled by the routine of diplomacy, 
or biassed by an unreasoning jingoism, will be slow to admit the 
truth of this assertion, and will shrug their shoulders scornfully ; 
but we appeal rather to thoughtful and unprejudiced men, of whom 
there are many in England. We appeal to those who follow in 
the glorious footsteps of Cobden and Bright. 

In the first place, every advance made by a civilised people on the 

° territory of barbarians is so much gain for all other civilised peoples. 
This is the reason why all cultivated men in Russia rejoice when 
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they see the English occupy, in any quarter of the globe, a country 
originally populated by savages or barbarians. , 

In the second place, every conquest made by a Christian people is 
so much gain to other Christian peoples. In India, where religion 
is still a force to be reckoned with, the English weaken their position 
by declaring themselves hostile to Russia. If the English 
declared themselves friends of Russia, that would seem much 
more natural to the Brahmins and Mussulmans of India. These men e 
would consider the alliance of two Christian peoples against non- 
Christian peoples to be perfectly logical. But, as things are, the 
Hindoos, seeing that hostility divides the two great Christian peoples 
of Asia, can always hope to shake off their yoke by playing one 
against the other. If, on the other hand, they saw these two Rowers 
closely united, they would understand that any revolt against them 
must of necessity be altogether vain and futile, and thereby the 
position of the English in India would be strengthened. 

The theory of “ buffer-States” has been, and still is, largely _ 
accepted in England, and this is the rôle that Afghanistan is at 
present called upon to play; hence the jealous care with which 
England maintains the integrity of Afghan territory. But it may 
well be argued that the existence of such a “ buffer-State,” belonging 
to barbarians, is highly detrimental to British interests. Such a 
State offers very doubtful security to life and property, and in con- 
sequence commercial enterprise within its borders is reduced to a 
minimum, If Afghanistan were divided between Russia and 
England, if the frontiers of the two Powers were conterminous 
along the whole range of the Hindoo-Kush, an immense impulse 
would be given to commerce in those regions, and this development 
would bring with it corresponding benefits to fhe English. But, 
apart from commerce, it would be no small advantage to Great 
Britain to have an uninterrupted line of rail from Calais to Calcutta, 
affording her facilities for the rapid transport of troops to India in 
case of necessity. Eliminate Afghanistan, bring together the fron- 
tiers of the two great empires, and this railway would be made at 
once; nor can there be any doubt that if England would conclude 
an alliance with Russia, the latter would raise no objection to the 
passage of English troops through her territory. 

So much, then, for Afghanistan. As for Port Arthur, the advan- 
tages which must accrue to England from its occupation by Russia 
are plain to see. The railway from Strétensk to Port Arthur means 
that a vast country (Manchuria contains 362,000 square miles—that 
is to say, three times the area of the British Isles), to-day plunged 
in profound slumber, will henceforth be open for exploitation. It 
is clear that with Russian Manchuria England will carry on com- 
mercial operations infinitely more important than. has hitherto been ° 
the case, for, under the régime af China, her commercial relations 
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with Manchuria have been practically nil. It will be at Port Arthur 
as it is at Odessa, at Riga, and at Batoum; three-fourths of the 
‘vessels which carry merchandise from these ports are English. 

The opposition of England to the Trans-Siberian railway forms 
an exact parallel to her opposition in the case of the Suez Canal, 
Lord Palmerston put all kinds of difficulties in the way of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, and by so doing hd caused incalculable mischief to the 

etrue interests of his country, for, in 1898, of 3,503 ships which 
passed through the canal, no less than 2,295 (or 66 per cent. of the 
whole) were English. It has been estimated that without the opposi- 
tion of England the cost of the Suez Canal would have been 
diminished by some two hundred million francs (£8,000,000), and, 
consequently, the passage dues paid to-day by English ships would 
have been correspondingly reduced. 

These various arguments show plainly that between the real. 
interests of Great Britain and of Russia there is not the vestige of 
any antagonism. The truth of this contention may be still farther 
demonstrated by the history of their relations in the past. 

Throughout the eighteenth, and during the first part of the 
nineteenth, centuries, Russia and England were in almost uninter- 
rupted alliance. When, in 1769, the Russian fleet sailed from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean to fight against the Turks, the French, 
as secular allies of Turkey, wished to bar its way. The English 
Cabinet at that time notified to the Cabinet of Paris that any such 
action would be regarded by England as a “casus belli.” France 
yielded perforce, and the Russian fleet, largely officered by English- 
men, passed on its way to win the brilliant victory of Tchesmé. 

For the space of sixteen years, from 1799 till 1815, England and 
Russia strove together to break the tyranny of Napoleon, In 1827 
their fleets combined to fight the battle of Navarino. It was not 
until after 1880 that, on a sudden, the discovery was made of an 
irreconcilable antagonism between England and Russia. The cir- 
culation of this belief among the English public was due in large 
measure to the fanaticism of Urquhart. Need it be said that it is 
one of the most fatal and colossal errors that can be imagined. For 
a close examination of the facts from a-practical and realistic stand- 
point shows clearly that England and Russia are, on the contrary, 
natural allies, inasmuch as they have a common task to accom- 
plish: the civilisation of Asia. 

What is it that England must do to win the sympathies of Russia? 
One thing only! She must renounce the phantoms and prejudices of 
the ancient empirical policy, and act as the real and true interests of 
the English people demand. Great Britain has unhappily drawn upon 
herself the ill-will, not of Russia only, but of almost every nation 

e in Europe, by reason of the cold and haughty tone which she almost 
invariably adopts in her dealings with them. It.is to be hoped thay 
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this unhappy Transvaal War will at least serve to soften the mannors 
of the English Government. The reverses encountered by British 
arms in South Africa have been ‘hailed by a chorus of jubilation, 
startling in its universality and in its obvious sincerity; they have 
revealed a depth and intensity of hostile feeling which is riot the 
growth of yesterday. To dismiss these manifestations as being 
“nothing more than the expression of -blind prejudice, ignorance, and 
jealousy is hardly wise or‘statesmanlike. Seeing how difficult is the, 
task of vanquishing a little people like the Boers, it is easy to 
imagine how great would be the sacrifices demanded by a struggle 
with 38 millions of Frenchmen or with 130 millions of Russians. 
These reflections will perhaps induce the English Government to 
adopt a softer tone in its diplomatic relations, and to deal more gently 
with the susceptibilities of others. ; 

This does not imply the sacrifice of English interests: far from it. 
For a nation as well as for an individual, it is an immense advantage 
to possess the greatest possible number of good qualities, and one 
quality which is assuredly not to be despised, whose value, indeed, 
can scarcely be over-estimated, is the faculty of winning the goodwill 
of our neighbours. : i 

J, Novicow, 
Qdessa, Russia, Jan., 1900, 


FARMERS’ VILLAGES, 


HINGS are not as they should bein many of our country villages. 
So much is felt generally, though little is said by those most 
edncerned. Labourers cannot talk upon paper, can hardly, 
indeed, make themselves intelligible orally, save to those already 
familiar with the local names and interests which form a basis of 
common comprehension among themselves. Publicans and shop- 
keepers are somewhat of the nature of spiders, and by no means 
desirous of inviting the attention of the housemaid and her broom 
to the snug corners in which their toils are spread. The school- 
master expresses no opinion which he does not hold in common with 
the school managers (see Lady Warwick’s letter to the Speotator of 
May 5th), the parson contributes his quota of silence to the “ sacred 
“calm that broods around,” and is only audible outside his parish 
when ecclesiastical matters stir him to speech. He has his reasons 
for wishing that the dirty linen of the village should not be sent 
out. So have the farmers. So has the landlord. The population 
consists of two classes, the labourers—and the rest. The labourers 
cannot make themselves heard, the rest feel instinctively that if the 
conditions under which’ they thrive are to be maintained, publicity 
must be kept-at bay. It is very rarely that county papers are made 
the vehicle of complaint. Fach village consumes its own smoke. 

Yet the air is full of murmurings, and about Lady-day and 
Michaelmas awkward questions have a way of cropping up in the 
columns of the local Press. Always, however, in a general form, 
Some light might be thrown upon the question, “Why are the 
“labourers leaving the land?” by an enquiry into the circumstances 
under which a particular parish has been depleted. But to apply the 
inductive method would offend agricultural subscribers. So the 
eppundrum is propounded as primd facie inexplicable. Why do. 


Pi 
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they? Wages are better than they were. Cottages not much worse. 
Schooling is free. Churches are admirably kept up. The employers 
are the finest race of yeomen the world can show. That men should 
leave a healthy occupation, endeared to them by hereditary association 
and pursued among picturesque surroundings, for the vice and 
squalor of a town, seems rather like an epidemic infatuation than the 
result of sober and individual choice. Readers, please explain. 
Suggestions pour in. “ Give them an interest in the scientific side 
«of their work,” writes a clerical dignitary. Reading rooma have 
their advocates. Allotments are extolled. Parish councils were 
the panacea of five years ago, but they are already as & tale that is 
told. I heard the other day, from one of his parishioners, of a vicar 
who gave it as his opinion thet the discontent of the agricultural 
labouring poor was owing to their eating too much meat. 

This was at any rate an attempt to get to the bottom of the matter. 
Diagnosis should precede treatment. No particular view, however, 
seoms to command anything like general assent. Nothing is done, 
and the exodus goes steadily on. No cottager willingly rears a son 
to the plough. A country girl’s ambition is to marry a platelayer on 
the line, a factory hand, a working mason, anyone rather than a 
farm labourer. Sergeant Kite finds a hiring fair the beat of all 
fielda for his operations. ‘People who advertise for odd men, groom- 
gardeners, érrand boys, and the like, are literally overwhelmed with 
applications. The same “Wanted, a Carter,’ or a shepherd, or s 
milker, stares you in the face in the local paper, week after week. 
“The land” is a pis aller. “The last o't, the warst o't” is to get 
work on a farm. 

No one can tell where the shoe pinches but the wearer, says the 
proverb. Though my own twinges are hardly more than sympa- 
thetic, I have heard enough from hobblers to form a fair idea of 
where they think ihe mischief lies. What I am writing is not in- 
tended to prove that the state of things in farmers’ villages is such 
as'to justify a jacquerie, but merely that it does fairly account for 
the increasing distaste to country life among the labouring poor. The 
first thing is to realize what this state of things really is. 

In reckoning up irritating items, I should be inclined to give a 
leading place to the manners of large employers. The relations 
between mastor and men are in a transition stage. The tradition of 
feudal dependence is continued in the voluntary respect still paid by 
cotlagers to the “ gentry” with whom they come into contact. Asa 
sentimental survival, this shadowy homage is the reverse of harmful. 
But it does not stand translating into terms of right and compulsion. 
Squires are disappearing, and great farmers are taking their place. 
They are naturally indisposed to bate anything of the deference they 
consider due to their position as inheritors of squirearchical. rights. 
But, as men of business, they are equally indisposed to admit the 
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existence of customary claims upon themselves in the squirearchical 
character. Hence their attitude to their cotiagers is both repellent 
and aggressive. Men are held at a distance by manner, not only that 
the social superiority of the master may be asserted, but that his 
pocket may be protected. There is something Napoleonic in the 
lofty bearing of the great agriculturist which I think can hardly be 
paralleled among English employers. Quite recently a labourer, 

*who had been pronounced by the doctor unfit for his work, went up 
vainly on three successive days at times when he knew his employer 
to be at home, in order to get formal leave to move away. On the 
third day the master came out, mounted, and rode slowly past the 
humiliated applicant, without even giving him a look. “I was for 
“twelwe years in the —th Regiment,” said an old soldier, “and I 
“was never once spoken to in the sort of way Mr. — speaks to 
“me.” It is difficult to exaggerate the bitterness produced by this 
hauteur. “They speaks to us as if we was dirt under their feet,” 
is an expression often heard. It is hard to understand why agri- 
cultural Jabour should carry with it the stigma of social degrada- 
tion. But that the position of labourers, at any rate in the south of 
England, does approach that of the wearers of “blue canvas” in 
Mr. Wells’ story, is manifest as much in the assured authoritative- 
ness of the parson as in the air of undoubting mastery with which 
any large farmer addresses any cottager. 

One contributory cause may be found in the employment of women 
in the field. It is obviously to the advantage of the farmer that 
his men’s wives should form a reserve of labour upon which he 
can draw on occasion, and which it costs him nothing meanwhile 
to maintain. This is so much the case that it has come to be an 
implied condition in hiring-contracts that the wife should come 
out when wanted for haying or harvesting. If there is any difficulty 
about it, the master “makes himself nasty.” ‘“ Won’t turn out, 
“won't she? Just you make her turn out,” he says, and his will 
generally prevails. But as the difficulty of getting boys on a farm 
increases, the calls upon women become more urgent and more 
continuous. Hay and harvest make demands which raise little 
opposition. In by-gone days, the master and his family took a per- 
sonal share in the work at such times, and it still retains some 
vaguely traditional character of laborious festivity. It is not looked 
on in the same way as other field work. But when farms are short- 
handed (and the temptation to keep down the labour Dill is atrong) 
women are constantly in request. Even temporary exemption is 
grudged. Not long ago, a valuable field hand, who was also a young 
married woman, having in the latter capacity suffered more than 
one maternal disappointment, desired to give the expected baby a 
chance by staying for a while at home. The master was ill-pleased. 
“She can hoe turnips if she can’t do anything else, I suppose,” ha 
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said to the husband. There was no conscious brutality in the words, 
He used his judgment exactly as he would have used it in deciding 
how long an (insured) cart-mare might be kept to work before 
foaling. But they paint the position vividly. 

It is matter of common observation that a man’s social position 
depends upon his wife’s. This is true of classes as: well as-of indi- 
viduals. The lofty bearing of the dwellers in the “Castelli,” the 
hill villages round Rome, is attributed by Italians to the fact that. 
the wives strictly confine themselves to domestic duties. The man 
toils in the sun, the woman, poorly fed and clad as she may be, is 
yet, in her degree, protected from coarsening labour with as much 
solicitude as a countess. A man is degraded if his wife is not to 
` him more or less an objet de luze. No allowance is made fqr this 
feeling in farmers’ villages. The woman goes to work in the field, 
and the treatment she receives in the field is the measure of the 
independence of her husband. Women, like men, must be kept 
up to the mark or they will not earn their wages. Loud objurga- 
tion is common enough. “ He holload at her so as you might a ‘heard 
“un over a hundred acre field,” was one woman’s account of the 
rebuke incurred by another. But the rapier sometimes takes the 
place of the bludgeon. “Get up a pen for those women while you're 
“about it, Jack,” shouted a sarcastic employer to a man putting up 
hurdles for lambing ewes. “When they’ve got their job over, 
“perhaps they'll turn to and work.” The condition of the two 
‘women close by was, of course, unmistakable, - 

- Cases like these hardly constitute a grievance. Still, if a man 
does not resent his wife’s being “spoken to,” it is not surprising 
that his self-respect should be looked upon by his employer as 
une quantité négligeable. I have heard many stories of roughness 
of manner to women in the field, but never of a case of the master 
being brought to task by the husband. In schoolboy phrase, he 
has “established a funk.” A clergyman told me the other day how, 
passing by a rickyard in his own parish, he heard one man loading 
another with foul abuse, and stopped, thinking it impossible that 
an assault should not immediately follow. But it was only a master 
“speaking to” a labourer, who hung his head, and went on with 
his work without a word. Before “the land” can become popular 
with working men their right to civil treatment must be established. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the arbitrary 
authority to which employers lay claim. Few people realize to what 
extent the relations between master and man in the country are: 
governed by the farmer's stet pro ratione voluntas. By agricultural 
usage, certain sorts of work are done at special rates, which ought, by 
rights, to be settled before starting. But a master who has the power 
of aweing his men will often leave the question of payment unsettled 
till the work is done. The men do not know what they are earning 
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or what they will have to receive. Of course, with each day's work 
the difficulty of asking for an understanding becomes greater. 
Women are often paid summarily. “Thats yours, Mrs. Jones,” and 
Mrs. Jones knows better than to say that she thinks she has earned 
more. In one case, a party of labourers undertook to work through 
harvest, and unfortunately had not courage to insist upon an agree- 
ment boforehand. Payment, though often begged for, was deferred 

e till after Christmas, when it was made in a lump sum, less by half 
than what they believed themselves to have earned at the prevailing 
rate, without afy account whatever. Men are absolutely ‘helpless 
in such.cases. They are taught in school a variety of forms by which 
the Divine Intervention in their troubles may be solicited, but they 
are left in total ignorance of how to invoke the Law. I should be 
sorry to be a schoolmaster in a country village suspected of giving 
instruction in such a subject. 

Combination is of course possible. If the men chose to say as a 
body that they would not work except on fairer conditions, the 
master would yield. But there is no greater proof of the social 
depression of the English farm labourer than the fact that he has 
utterly lost belief in his fellows’ hardihood and faithfulness. Bell- 
the-cat is foredoomed. A case of this sort comes to me from a 
clerical friend. The men on a farm agreed to ask together for a 
slight but much wanted rise of wages. A spokesman was chosen and 
spoke. The master looked at him in silence. Then a voice was 
heard from amongst the little crowd behind, “ You're our master, 
“and we'll leave it to you.” The spokesman was dismissed on the 
spot. The rest went to their work as usual. I have known the same 
sort of thing happen when women were the petitioners. The old 
feeling of fellowship with and loyalty to one another has been 
crushed out of existence. At a Parish Council election in a small 
village a working man was put up in the working interest. At a 
show of hands he received two votes. A person was found sufficiently 
desperate to demand a poll. At the ballot the same candidate 
received 21 votes, the highest number cast for one person. being 23. 
Nineteen men out of the 21 had not dared to hold up their hands in 
the presence of their masters. Every man for himself has vecome a 
fundamental axiom of labouring life. All influences tend in the 
same direction. The teaching in the school is practically in the 
hands of the clergyman, and the clergyman measures his success by 
the docility of his choir and the perfection of his church arrange- 
ments. To maintain these the great landholders must be conciliated. 
Submission is the lesson inculcated from the first day that the future 
labourer can toddle to school. The traditional answer of a pupil- 
teacher to a question as to the meaning of the text, “ Make to your- 
“selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,’ represents the 
desired attitude of man to master. “It means that we should so 
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“regulate our conduct that Satan may bo induced to treat us with 
“Jenieney.” ? 

The Daily Ncws has recently thrown a powerful search ray upor 
the country cottage. Most of the observations of their commissioner 
are fully borne out by what has come under my own notice. And yet 
I do not believe that the real secret of labouring discontent is to be 
found in the miseries he has put on record. The long-suffering of the 
labourer is wonderful. He is the first to admit the difficulty of. 
improyement, and even to find excuses for a state of things which 
seems to a casual observer simply intolerable. ‘Let Him once be con- 
vinced that there is an honest wish to better his condition, and no one 
will make larger allowance for the necessary difference between the 
will and the deed. What galls is the knowledge that his wellbeing 
comes last on the list of things to be considered, that the claims of 
live-stock take constant precedence of his own. A particular sort of 
callous cynicism on the part of the employer in the refusal of small 
requests having reference to the comfort of the labourer and his 
family, which has probably been developed by the protective instinct 
to which I have already alluded, is as common as it is irritating. 
A woman complains ihat the mortar has come out all rottnd her 
window-frame, so that the wind is beyond the power of the usual rag- 
stopping to exclude. * Nothing like plenty of fresh air, Mrs. 
“Hicks.” Another solicits pitifully, “If you'd only cast a look on 
“the bit of a room yourself, sir. It is not fit to put o pig in.” 
“fm. Ive seen many pigs in worse places than that.” The grate 
and the hearth have fallen so utterly. to pieces that the kettle will 
not stand. “ Well, if you want to roast a leg of mutton every day, 
“you'd better find another place to do it in.” Men will put up with 
much rather than encounter a jeer to which they must not reply. 
Once his character for contemptuous arrogance is established, the 
great farmer may say truthfully enough to the landlord’s agent, 
“I hear no complaints about the cottages.” 

Sometimes, however, a refusal is couched in straightforward 
language. “Something has given out in the roof, sir, so that we 
“can see the stars through it as we lie in bed.” “Well, Z can’t 
“help it. Were having a good deal done up at the house, and I’m 
“not going to trouble the agent about you.” It is obvious that 
an agent can only spend up to a certain limit on the repairs neces- 
sary on an estate. So much the more goes for the farmer’s comfort, 
so much the less is left for the Jabourer’s. Again there was no 
conscious brutality in this answer, which was given probably in 
perfect simplicity, and again, also, it vividly paints the position. 
Unluckily, the great farmer is the most cossu, the most carefully 
coddled person English society can show. He does not work bodily, 
he has no intellectual interests, his whole energies are divided œ 
between the conduct of his business and the realization of the per- 
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sonal luxury he thinks his due. And the contrast between what ` 
he considers absolutely necessary for himself and his family, and 
what he thinks amply sufficient for the labourers in the way of 
material comfort, is too striking not to provoke comment. “They 
“don’t think us the same flesh and blood as themselves,” says the 
cottager. And it is practically true. 

Perhaps the next place on the list of “ Disgusts ” (to use the word 
ein its old meaning) should be given to the apparently intentional 
disappointment of that craving for domesticity which is one of the 
strongest instincts of the Anglo-Saxon. Englishmen will go through 
much in the hope of making themselves a home. But it seems 
to be of the essence of our present agricultural system that the 
labourgr’s dwelling should be as little of a home as possible. 

I have in my mind a group of several cottages, all in better condi- 
tion than most in the same village. There is not an apple-tree 
among them, not a pig, not a fowl, the doors have no creepers, the 
walls no roses. There are two wells, one long ago choked up, 
the other periodically dry for want of deepening. Each consiste 
of three rooms, two above, one below, with a small lean-to scullery 
attached: They will serve to illustrate my meaning. 

In the first place, the absence of pigs and fowls shows that the 
occupants are forbidden to increase their comforts by almost the only 
means within reach of a country labourer; the state of the wells, 
that their convenience is little studied; the want of apple-trees that 
for generations no inhabitant has thought it worth his while to 
plant, and that no master has cared to do so; the bare walls, that 
successive housewives have taken little pride in the house. The 
limited sleeping accommodation (for the bedrooms are, of course, 
“minute) suggests that when families are large and contain several 
grown-up members, ordinary ideas of decency must be habitually 
disregarded. f 

It ia difficult to imagine a man resigning himeelf for life to the 
sort of existence cottages like these (and these are among the best) 
inevitably suggest. And it must be remembered that all hope of 
bettering his condition by his own exertions is denied him. 

To a labouring family a pig moans a great deal. He finds the 
father occupation and interest at home along with that little touch 
of speculative anticipation which gives life a relish. To have known 
him on a footing of domestic intimacy is a liberal education to the 
growing lad who is to carry on the race of peasants. Buying, feed- 
ing, doctoring, killing, eating, selling, every single operation in 
which the pig is concerned is one of home and family interest, and. 
tends directly to that development of practical intelligence which. 
the literary methods of the village school fail so lamentably to 
produce. 

What the pig is to the man, the fowls are to the woman, and ‘the 
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now almost universal prohibition to keep either has far-reaching 
effects. It leaves the cottager without employment for’ spare time 
The man feels it in the evening, he goes to the public. The womar 
feels it in the day. Why should she not earn a bit of money in the 
field? It is to this question that it is the employer's interest to 
bring her, and in this way the unhomeliness of the home does 
certainly make for his profit. But to get at the real secret of the 
great farmer’s increasing dislike to whatever tends to the domesticity 
‘of the labourer is difficult. It possibly lies in the instinctive convic- 
tion that the love of home and the desire for independence naturally 
go together. A man who tries to improve his condition is making the 
first step towards becoming that monster in the eyes of the master, 
an independent labourer. Such a man has a good deal to ovexcome. 
I have known one who had a pretty talent for “ clouting” shoes, but 
who could only interview his customers under shadow. of night, and 
received this twopence like the wages of iniquity. Steady hostility is 
shown to men who struggle to raise themselves from the working 
class, and careful pains are taken to close every opening through 
which their ambition might breathe. I do not say that the labourer’s 
cottage is deliberately and of set purpose made unhomelike in order 
to keep him in what is called “his proper place,” but that his having 
a comfortable home is not, and, under present conditions, cannot be 
expected to be, an object with his employer. 

"Arising from the general depression of the home is a feeling rarely 
expressed in words, but none the less potent in producing discontent. 
It is the labourer’s dissatisfaction at the way in which his children 
grow up. The subject of village schools is one I can only touch on. 


They are made the vehicles for communicating much crude religious | 


instruction, they teach the three “R’s” to a certain extent, and 
they serve the further purpose of keeping children out of mischief 
for so many hours a day. But they do not profess to train, and they 
cannot be said to educate. That is left to the home. 

Now home education is practically imitation. 'By the time a lad 
is clear of school (12 or 13) and goes to plough, his habits are already 
formed by anticipation on those of his father. He will, like him, 
bye and bye, spend his evenings at the beerhouse. As everything is 
progressive, it is probable (and this is apparent pretty early) that he 
will belong more to the beerhouse and less to the home, that his 
intelligence will be lower and his chance of rising less. 

I have often been struck by the want of success which follows the 
sons of farm labourers when they seek their fortunes in the world. 
Many enlist, but very few rise even to the modest rank of corporal. 
Some go “on the line” (railway) in various capacities, others to 
employment in towns. But they remain manauvres, and nothing 
more. They do not carry away from their villages the mental vigour 
which might push them forward, The admitted inferiority of the 
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rising generation of labourers, simply as labourers, is sometimes 
explained by saying that their interests are dispersed over a wider 
field than formerly by the more liberal teaching of the school. A 
ploughboy’s mind is with Nansen in the “ Fram,” or agonizing with 
the garrison of Ladysmith, instead of automatically receiving and 
reducing to practice the lessons of his daily labour. I cannot say 
I think so. Nothing is more difficult than to excite any interest 
„in the farming lad of to-day. Female domestic servants come largely . 
from country villages. If is a general complaint that on entering 
service they are mostly incapable of doing the simplest household 
work without supervision, and that only a small proportion ever 
learn. The reason is not far to seek. A couple of generations ago 
half the cottages in England were schools for the teaching of the 
domestic arts. These are no longer taught because they are no longer 
practised. Baking and ‘brewing, cutting out and cutting down 
clothes, darning and fine-drawing, the care of poultry, the economical 
use of food—all these will soon be artes perdite, as far as the cottage 
ig concerned. Women used to be able to make their husbands’ 
shirts. Give nine cottage women out of ten nowadays a couple of 
dozer yards of calico, and they could no more turn it into shirts than 
they could turn a lump of pig-iron into a dinner-knife. Cooking, 
even in its simplest form, is being supplanted by the use of tinned 
provisions. To boil potatoes and bacon, or to fry a bit of meat in a 
pan, is about as much as the housewife can do. Women of the type 
of "Lisbeth Bede have been discouraged out of existence. The 
cottage Woman of to-day has her pride, but it is not in the home. 
She slaves herself to save her girls from what she and they alike have 
learned to regard as degrading drudgery, the necessary work of a 
house. All she can save goes on their backs. “Look at them when 
“they go-out,” she says, “you couldn't tell them from the Miss 
“ Swetstones themselves.” But when they go to service they have 
learned next to nothing. Least of all, have they learnt to learn. 

This is a direct result of the impoverishment of the home. Boys 
and girls alike, the farm labourer feels that his children are on 
the downward grade. I have heard a town mechanie tell how his 
father, an old farm hand, after working till he was incapable of 
further work, called his children together, and made them swear 
that they and theirs would never again labour on the land. It 
sounds dramatic, but I have no reason to doubt its truth. 

The public-house and the village shop contribute their pressure 
to the peine forte et dure under which the labourer is crushed. In 
London it takes about 400 souls to support a liquor-shop, in the 
country Jess than half that number. The ferocity of competition 
with which in the larger villages the prey (the labourer) is disputed 
among rival publicans may be imagined. All occasions, domestic 
or national, are celebrated ’at the public-house.. ‘Wherever twos or 
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three are gathered together there is the publican in the midst of 
them. The first verse of Coleridge’s most exquisite poem may be 
made absolutely applicable by the substitution of the one word 
“Drink” for “Love.” Under healthy conditions the public-house 
"is a natural and useful appurtenance of the village. It is folk- 
moot and news-exchange in one, the open window which oxygenates 
the close atmosphere of monotonous toil. But it has been swollen by 
the discouragement of its proper counterpoise, the home, into a 
predominance that throws village life entirely off its balance. The. 
drink-seller is pressed by his landlord on one side and by. his rivals 
on the other. Simply to live, he must attract custom, and, conse- 
quently, intensify competition. He must force the sale of liquor, 
and of the liquor it pays him best to sell, by all means in his power. 
Spirits are increasingly drunk. Young girls are encouraged to come 
in; their presence is an incentive to young men to vie with each 
other in standing treat, and whiskey is what they are taught to 
demand. Touting has almost become picketing. I have been 
told of a case where the cottage of a young married couple was 
visited, night after night, by one of a publican’s family, who plied 
the husband at the door with solicitations to “ come over,’. backed 
up by offers to “stand,” and threats of general ridicule and ill-will 
in case of rofusal, all in the hearing of the young wife, shortly to 
become a mother. “He did not want to go,” she said, pitifully 
enough., But, at last, he went. Old customers are the best of touts. 
They mostly have scores upon which they pay a8 they can, and to 
bring in an outsider is almost plenary absolution.: Women who 
are “regulars” taunt others with meanness if they keep away. A 
girl who had never tasted liquor till her wedding day was fairly 
compelled to drink spirits when the occasion was being celebrated 
at the public. I need not dwell upon the sad result. Some families, 
father, mother and children, pass their evenings regularly in the 
tap room. Fights and foul language are too much a matter of course 
even to excite gossip. This is a state of things against which the 
labourer is left to struggle as he can. Few have grit enough to 
resist. Sobriety without domesticity is all but impossible to a 
labouring man. | 

I have referred to the labourer as the natural prey of the publican. 
He is also the prey of the general shop keeper. Want of space 
must excuse the over-condensation of what I have to say. Briefly, 
then, the case is this. The labourer has no money in hand to tide 
over illnesses, etc. The shop gives him credit, and is paid “on 
“account.” Indebtedness is normal. The attempt to make wages 
go as far as possible in realising domestic comfort ceases. There 
is no call for financial skill in adjusting outlay to income, and 
there is. no opportunity for the whetting of the wits that comes of 
marketing. The wife must take what the shop gives her. Once in i 
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debt, she must deal with her creditor or take the consequences— 
possibly, in the last resort, be sold up. The family is fed, and there is 
an end of it. The labourer lives largely on bread. I wish I could 
coin an epithet descriptive of the sour, leathery, clammy mass which 
comes to him under that sacred name. Take expert opinion of any 
articles of food supplied to labourers by the “shop,” in any half- 
dozen country villages taken at random in the South of England, 
and compare quality and prices with what you pay yourself, say at 


“the Army and Navy Stores. Twenty-five per cent. will not nearly 


represent the difference. : 
But the reader will say, “ Pray what is the inspector of weights 
“and measures about? Is it not his duty to see that honest food 
“is sold?” Let such a one enquire how many villages each 
inspedtor has to look after. Let him realise the difficulties with 
which he has to contend. The Acts he works under seem to have 
been framed with the special view of protecting the dealer. To 
comply, with their conditions is difficult enough. But the shop- 
keeper is thoroughly on his guard. I have known an inspector 
strive for years to bring to account men about whose systematic 
adulteration he, at least, had no doubt whatever. The fines imposed 


_ im the rare cases of conviction are not deterrent. They exasperate, 


and they accentuate the desirability of precaution, nothing more. 
The labourer is practically unprotected in the mattér of his food. 

To take credit is of course optional, but here again pressure is 
brought to bear. It is notorious that the shopkeeper prefers booking 
a purchase. “ Let it run on, Mrs. Thorn, and settle after harvest. 
“You won't know then what to do with your money.” It is hard for 
a woman who comes down on Saturday night with the shillings in 
her hand to pay her weekly bill, and the knowledge in her heart that 
the children have barely shoes to their feet, to refuse the genial offer. 
Once the “book” and the payments “ off the account” established, 
the whole custom of the family is secured. What ought to be con- 


- sumed is known to an ounce, and the absence of an entry denounces 


an infidelity. “My hens know better than to lay in the fields,” says 
the grocer, and a truant finds the inevitable return so unpleasant that 
an escapade is rarely repeated. “ Payments off” are ready money 
under another name. They do not fluctuate so much as the ready 
money takings of unattached custom. And the shopkeeper who has 
the village in his books is not under the necessity of keeping abreast 
with the next town in prices or quality. He can sell pretty well 
what he pleases. a: 

If landholders chose to use their influence towards securing fair 
treatment for their men in the matter of food, they would succeed. 
The mere knowledge that one large farmer had declared that the 
inspector of weights and measures should have his assistance in 
carrying out the law would be enough. But they do not do so. 
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Their attitude towards publican and grocer alike is one of benevolent 
neutrality. “It is none of my business,’ says Mr. Swetstone, and 
his plea is generally accepted as a fair one. e 

But it does not do him justice. Every entanglement of the 
labourer is to the great farmer’s advantage. He finds it hard to get 
men, and he.does not like to lose them. Drink inevitably produces 
debt, and debt is the grapnel that anchors the labourer to his place. 
A man out of debt can take advantage of a general rise of wages. He 
gives his master notice, and the master must either make it worth 
his whilo to stay or look out for another man. The labourer who is 
deep in the grocer’s books can neither demand anything nor object 
to anything. Ile is broken of the vice of independence, and his value 
as a working animal is increased. Labour at the best is only imper- 
fectly fluid, and finds its wage-level with difficulty.. It 1s the 
employer’s easy art to dam it up in a corner, and the grocer and the 
publican are his best allies in doing so. “Live and let live” is his 
motto as regards the pair. ~ 

Ship-owners and merchant skippers have driven the English sailor 
from the sea. Landlords and great farmers are driving the English 
labourer from the land. To outsiders who live in country vilages the 
wonder is not why many leave, but why any stay. 


D. C. Pepper. , 


THE SUFFERING GOD. 


A Srupy m Sr. Paun. 


ia endeavouring to approach St. Paul’s writings from a philosophic 
standpoint, or to find in thpm philosophic teaching, it must never 
be forgotten that he was before all things a practical man. It 
was not a system of thought, but a system of life, that he aimed at 
placing, before his converts. Consequently the rounded completeness, 
the logical symmetry, the impartial aloofness of mere abstract 
thought are conspicuously absent from his teaching, which is 
throughout characterized by the capacity for development, the abun- 
dant and many-sided possibilities of a full and fervent life: 

At the same time, St. Paul’s treatment of the deep subjects which 
he handles is such as to render very possible the construction from it 
of a profound and comprehensive philosophy. The present paper 
has, however, no such ambitious aim. Its object is only to bring into 
relief one point in his teaching (in view of the present position of 
religious and philosophic thought, a most important point), viz., 
his insistence on the inclusion of human in Divine Experience. 
To follow out even this in any degree of completeness would be 
far beyond the scope of a single essay, and consequently the subject 
will (be still further narrowed by regarding it under one aspect only, 
the aspect of Suffering. Hence the title adopted, “The Suffering 
< God.” 3 : 

Such a conception Ties open to the acbusation of anthropo- 
morphism. It can find no place in the philosophy, either ancient 
or modern, which contemplates the Divine as an unapproachable and 
unknowable abstraction; or refuses to the finite any possibility of 
union with the Infinite, save at the price of merging in the vast 
Ocean of Being as a river merges and loses itself in the sea. Christian 
teaching has been by no means always free from tendencies of this 
kind, but they find no support in the writings of St. Paul. He does 
not speak, as for instance do some of the mystics, as though self- 
renunciation and surrender issued in a kind of spiritual Nirvana, in 
which all feeling is lost, and all sense of individuality overwhelmed. 
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Neither does he—after the fashion of thought which has found many 

adherents in our own day—treat pain as an illusion. On the contrary, , 
he appears eften to emphasize suffering both of his own and others ;* 

yet faces it without shrinking—even with welecome—and fully 

recognises its universality. For, according to him, Power comes 

through suffering,t not that of sympathy merely, but the power of 

knowledge and of capacity for action. In our daily life we constantly 

ratify this judgment of the apostle. The man or the woman who 

has not suffered, we feel to be incomplete. The depth of their nature 

has not been sounded, nor its full strength attained. They may be 

all, and more than all, that they or we have ever dreamed, but they 

have not been put to the test, and it is not possible to rely on them in- 
our dark hours of trial and temptation, as we do on those *who, 

other things being equal, have the deepened insight, the resourceful 

sympathy, the practical power, which personal experience of suffering 

-alone brings. * 

We need not therefore shrink from recognising in the Divine a 
capacity for suffering, since, without this capacity, God would be’ 
subject to a limitation which man transcends. In a very real sense 
the creature would have sounded depths unknown to the Creator. 

And this is one of the points at which idealistic philosophy meets 
and strengthens Christianity. The inclusion of human in Divine 
Experience (and human experience is inseparable from suffering) is 
a direct corollary from that positive view of the Infinite which is 
slowly, perhaps, but surely winning its way against the series’ of 
` negations by means of which Mr. Spencer and many philosophers 
before him have attempted to form some conception of the Boundless 
and Unconditioned. Modern idealism is replacing the infinite night 
at which Hegel directed so drastic a sarcasm by the infinite day in 
which even the Shadows of the Finite have their place and function. 

Physical science reinforces on this point the verdict of Idealistic 
Philosophy. A being incapable of suffering would be something less, 
not more, than man. It is the high, not the low, organizations which 
have most capacity for pain, and though it would be unwise to press 
too far a merely biological analogy, yet we must not forget that so far ` 
as experience and observation extend, mental and spiritual powers 
advance pari passu with the capacity for—in the case of the spiritual 
powers, we may, indeed, say, with the experience of—suffering. It 
‘would, indeed, be the extreme of presumptuous absurdity to make 
assertions as to what may be the possibilities of Divine experience 
divorced from human limitations. Nor, if we accept St. Paul’s 
theology that “Christ is the image of the Invisible God,”t is there 


* Rom. vii 24. I Cor. xv. 81. Phil. ili. 8. UL. Cor. iv. 8-11. II. Thess. i. 4. 
II. Tum. i. 3. i 
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any need that we should assign to ourselves so hopeless a task, ..-- 
for in this Revelation we have the Divine as It appears ‘under human 
limitations, as alone, therefore, we can know It. 

The ardent and great-hearted apostle, who determined to know 
nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, realised, as few, if any, 
have realised since, the irresistible attraction of a Gospel of Com- 
munion of Suffering between God and Man. This is what such 
expressions as “to be partakers of Christ’s Sufferings,” “ the fellow- 
“ship of His Sufferings,” frequent throughout St. Paul’s epistles, 
really mean. Their true significance has been very simply, but very 
strikingly and originally, brought out in a little book, which must 
be famjliar to most readers of this essay, Hinton’s “ Mystery of Pain,” 
the following short quotation from which strikes a specially relevant 
note. After pointing out that pain not only ceases to be pain when 
voluntarily endured for the sake, of love, but is swallowed up in joy, 
Hinton continues :—. i l 

“Our natural feeling prompts us to exclude all painful things; to 
“found a bliss upon their absence. But is not this an utter error, 
«and wêre not its achievement fatal? Surely a truer knowledge 
“Jays its fullest and intensest grasp upon the painful elements of 

“life, and holds them as the fundamental conditions of its joy.”* 
These words are an epitome of St. Pauls philosophy of suffering.. 
He, too, seizes upon the “ painful elements of life as the fundamental 
“ conditions of its joy,” life in his view being the life hidden with ` 
Christ in God; pain, the fellowship of His sufferings ; joy, participa- 
tion in the power and fulness of His resurrection, in the attainment 
of perfected union with Him and through Him with God. That 
such a union should be attained by means of a communion of 
suffering ‘between God and man emphasizes the truth, which 
Hinton has put in strong, but not too strong, words, that “If 
“God would show us Himself, He must show us Himself 
“as a Sufferer, as taking what we call pain and loss. These 
“are His portion. From eternity He chose them. The life Christ 
“shows us is the eternal life. . . . Seeking for happiness, 
“craving for good, we grasp at pleasure and turn away from pain. 
“ God must teach us better, and to do so He shows us the root and 
“basis of His own [happiness]. Stripping off His infinitude, and 
“taking infirmity like ours, He bids us look and see! The only 
“happiness He has or can bestow bears martyrdom within it. If He 
“ does not suffer, it is only that His life is perfect; His love has no 
“hindrance, no shortcoming, and can turn all sacrifice to joy. Ho 
“stands our great example, not exempting Himself from toils and 
“ sacrifices which He lays on us, binding heavy burdens and grievous 
“to be borne upon men’s shoulders, Himself not touching one; but 


* Hinton’s ‘‘ Mystery of Pain,” p. 88. 
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“sith so large a heart accepting them, that they are iransfigured 
“into the very brightness of His glory, and our dim eyes cannot 
“ discern them save as they are shown us with the brightness veiled, 
“the glory banished, the love itself subdued to a less burning flame. 
“Revealed therein in strong crying and tears that recall our own 
“ experience to oureelves, He makes us know with which part of it 
“to link His Name. It is sacrifice binds us to God and makes us 
“ most like Him: sacrifice that to us is sorrow, wanting life and 
“Jove; but to Him, supreme in both, is joy.”™ 

This conception of God has a deeper, truer ring than that with 
which some of us are familiar: “ there is but one living and true God, 
“ everlasting, without body, parts or passions,” a definition reminding 
one somewhat too closely of that of Aristotle: “Now the Being of 
“ Whom we speak has neither magnitude nor parts, but is indivisible ; 
“nor has It passions or possibility of change.” t Such a definition, 
needful though it may have been when framed, leads us perilously 
near to the Eternal Inane, and is at variance (unless the meaning be 
carefully guarded,) with that all-inclusiveness of the Infinite to which 
reference has already been made as one of the most important and 
best established positions of modern Idealism. Jt is hardly possible 
now to fall into such grossly anthropomorphic errors as Article 1 and 
Aristotle’s definition were, intended to guard against. No educated 
Christian or Theist would ascribe to the Infinite, @od a body and 
parts. Many, probably most, would recoil from the idea that He is 
impassive. The multitudinous devotional works of all schools of 
religious thought, which distinctly appeal to the love, sympathy, com- 
passion of the Divine Fatherhood, fully bear out this assertion. „It is ` 
easy in the abstract to condemn such appeals as anthropomorphic. 
They are inseparable from all practical religion. _ Carried to an 
excess, anthropomorphism is fatal to any high ideal of God. Rightly - 
directed and wisely restrained, it has an important part to play; for 
if there is one thing which centuries of. speculative thought have 
made clear, it is that maa cannot get outside his own experience. If, 
therefore, true knowledge of God demands that he should do this, no 
such knowledge is possible. But if despite his limitations it yet can 
be attained, then it must be that through his actual human 
experience, he is in touch with the Divine, and by the means which 
that experience dictates, he can hold communion with God. 

This is the teaching of Christianity, pre-eminently, perhaps, of 
Pauline Christianity, Partially and fragmentarily it has been the 
teaching of other great religions, but in Christianity not only is the 
meaning of such communion immeasurably purified and heightened, 
but it has also a sure basis given to it. That basis is not an anthropo- 
morphic God, but a theomorphic humanity. It needs, perhaps, some , 
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reflection really to gauge the difference between these two congep- 
tions, which jin fact are wide as the poles asunder, but it is worth 
while to make the effort. Nothing so clears away the mists of. doubt 
and uncertainty that to all thinking minds gather at times round our 
Christian faith, as a patient, persistent, intelligent consideration of 
its deepest and most central truths. There is none more fundamental - 
than the relationship of man to Gad, and no greater help to an 
appreciation of its importance than to trace St. Paul’s development of 
it from his recognition of the truth which Gentile thought had 
already grasped, that we are the “offspring” of God* to that mys- 
terious account of the “consummation of all things” in which he 
tells us that when “ All things have been subjected unto Him (the 
č Son then shall the Son also Himself be subjected to Him that did 
“subject all things unto Him that God may be all in all.” t “The 
“Son” here is Christ, but Christ as the Representative of Humanity, 
‘the goal of whose long discipline and development is therefore, in 
very deed, to be “filled with all the fulness of God,” according to 
Origen’s beautiful interpretation of this passage, to see the Father no 
longer ia the Son, but as the Son sces Him, face to face. To this 
height man is to attain, in part at any rate, by means of fellowship 
with the Sufferings of Christ, his very capacity for such fellowship 
being proof that he is partaker of the Divine Nature. mee 

So far, I think St. Paul leads us; but it will occur to all that no 
mention has been made of a problem even more fundamental than 
that of pain, and which most assuredly St. Paul did not ignore, the 
problem of evil. So vast a subject lies beyond the scope of the 
present paper, but one remark’ may be ventured on: St. Paul does not’ 
fall into the mistake so frequently made of treating these two 
problems as identical, thus avoiding much practical and theoretical 
confusion. That there is a close connection between them is 
undoubted, but a connection, however close, is not identity, and 
nothing more strongly emphasizes the separateness of suffering and 
evil than the different “ends” to which according to St. Paul they 
tend. The “end” of moral evil, of “sin,” he says, is death,t the 
“end” of fellowship with the Sufferings of Christ is an “ eternal and 
“exceeding weight of glory,” § the complete “adoption” of Sons, 
the fulness of life and power which the perfected Divine Manhood 
implies. Therefore, though St. Paul never seems to contemplate 
suffering as a thing to be desired in itself apart from its “end,” 
having regard to the end he welcomes it,|| whereas, despite that 
many-sided sympathy with life which enabled him to be “all things 
“+o all men,” he never, on account of the greater fulness of experience 
it might bring, accords any tolerance to evil. 


* Acts xvil. 28, 29. + I. Cor. xv. 28. 
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A perversion or misunderstanding of St. Paul’s attitude with regard 
to Suffering has caused much unnecessary alienation from Christinns 
teaching, The end of fellowship with the Sufferings of Christ, an end 
which, as contemplated by St. Paul, lifts us altogether out of our 
finite limitations, has been regarded as narrowly selfish, the salvation 
in the most restricted sense of that term of individual “ souls,” and 
that not from death, which according to all analogy implies absence 
of feeling, but from the pain of punishment. 

Much of the difficulty which has gathered round our belief in, and 
understanding of, the eternal judgments of God is caused by this 
confusion between the very opposite conceptions of pain and death. 
To- be in pain may, under certain spiritual, as under certain physical, - 
conditions, be the very best of signs, as is most strikingly exemplified 
in Browning’s fine poem, “Easter Day.” There the awful doom 
which falls on him whom the final Judgment finds hesitating between, . 
the world and God, is to possess the world in its entirety without toil, 
or difficulty or danger, but also without ihe possibility of passing 
beyond its shows to the reality which he has scorned. The doom in 
fact is spiritual death, and the one hope of the man on whot it has 
been pronounced that his dread vision was no more than a vision, is 
that he can yet “suffer being tempted.” ` 


(i 


. . . And so I live you see, 

Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 

My warfare; happy that I can 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man— 

Not left in God’s contempt apart, 

With ghastly smooth life dead at heart. 


Still every now and then my head 

Raised glad, sinks mournful—all grows drear, 
Spite of the sunshine, while I fear 

And think, ‘ How dreadful to be gru 

‘No ease henceforth, as one that’s judged, 
‘Condemned to earth for ever, shut 

‘From Heaven.’ ”* 


Not, indeed, that the pain of punishment regarded only as such is. 
fellowship in any degree with the Sufferings of Christ. It is on a 
lower plane altogether. It may, as St. Paul tells us, issue in that 
“sorrow of the world that worketh death.”+ On the other hand, :t 
may issue in the sorrow that leads to “ the repentance unto salvation,” 
whose first sign is a courageous endurance of the pain conducing to it, 
and from which the road to a “fellowship in the Sufferings of 
“Christ” may be long and thorny, but is straight and sure. 

There is indeed a way of looking at the pain of punishment which ; 
raises it to that higher level otherwise unattainable, making it ° 


* Easter Day. Works of Robert Browning, Vol. V. ł O. Cor. vil. 10. 
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redemptive as well as correctional. This way is to regard the 
effect not on individuals, or on any isolated portion of the human 
race, but on the race as a whole. It has been well said that all 
human experience is the working out of the redemption of the 
world, the restoration and perfecting of man’s being.* Into that 
experience much undeniably punitive suffering enters; if by its 
means the human race is gradually helped to realise the true nature 
of moral evil and to repudiate it (and I think it cannot be denied that 
pain as a result of evil does have this effect), then there enters even 
into these just sufferings of the guilty a redemptive element. Their 
casting away helps towards the reconciling of the world. We need 
not then despair even for them, for may there not be a receiving 
of them back which shall be as life from the dead? Despair ° 
lies only in any thought which cannot rise beyond the limitations of 
the individual. “The uses of pain which concern the one who 
“suffers only, must fail and be insufficient; they ought not to be 
“enough, for they do not embrace that which is unseen.” t 

The question whether St. Paul’s theory of suffering allows the 
redemptive element in pain, which from an individualistic stand- 
point is merely punitive, may be answered in the affirmative. The 
celebrated passage, which the ‘history of religious thought shows to 
have been so terrible a stumbling-block to many minds, about the 
“vessels of wrath fitted to destruction,’ seems to bear and 
be illumined by this interpretation,t as does also St. Paul’s whole 
treatment of the rejection of his nation from its place and 
privileges.§ ` 

“God did not cast off His people which He foreknew.” So says the 
apostle, strengthening himself to look in the face the punishment 
which was to fall upon his nation, a punishment more terrible than 
he realised and which is not remitted yet. And has not God fore- 
known mankind? It is the fashion now to remind man continually 
of his littleness and insignificance; and indeed it is good he should 
remember that he is not the pivot on which the universe turns. 
No; but the universe includes him. Unless it is a chaos after-all, and. 
not a Cosmos, he must have his own place and use in it, »which.no 
other being can fulfil. If we believe that Christ, the Image. of the 
Invisible God, is the Divine Ideal of Man, that to which man was 
created to attain, his function in the universe can hardly be unim- 
portant. His sin, his agony, must have some cosmic significance, 
the working out of his redemption, a larger reach than his own 
restoration merely. i 

A suggestion on this mysterious subject, founded chiefly on two 
passages in St. Pauls Epistles (I. Cor. iy. 9 and Eph. iti. 9l) has 

* Hinton’s ‘“ Mystery of Pain,” p. 23. + Ibid, p. 81. 
t Rom. ix. 22. § Rom. ix. 19-33—and the whole of xi. 
|| Compare Heb. xi. 1. 
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heen made by a profound acholar and thinker of our day. Both 
passages from different points of, view regard tho life-experience of 
men as a spectacle taking place before an unseen spiritual audience, 
and a reason for the enaction of this age-long and infinitely varied 
drama is thus suggested by Archbishop Benson in his “ Communings 
“ofa Day.”. 

“ The elements of this world’s life are so numerous, and so infinitely 
“are they blended in every inconceivable variety, that it must seem 
“that ere the world ends there will not have been any possible 
“eombination of the atoms of trial, privilege, gift or suffering with 

- “which: some one human. will shall not have been exercised and 
“proved. And the sympathies of any spiritual worlds, and the 
-“doubtings of our cloudy world will one day have been Satisfied 
“that in every conceivable collocation of circumstances good is 
“good, and evil evil; good strong and evil weak. For the com- 
“ parative strength of good and evil might surely be innocently 
“inquired of by unfallen natures which desire to look into these 
“things. That the weakest good is better than’ the mightiest evil 
“they never could doubt; but ‘when, we think, how weak. some 
“ goodness is which ourselves know of, how faint-hearted, how 
“mentally thin, how ready for compromise ; and again how august as 
“well ag how versatile is ihe supernatural. glory of genius which 
“ marshals and orders ‘tha, oppousht battle, the issue of the.contest 
“os a trial: of;strength, cannot well be self-evident-to every finite 
“intelligence, however. pure. And we—we were made a Theatre, 
“wherein the world, angels, men, may see life and will work out 
“the problem to infinite development.”* 

It is a tremendous vocation, yet one whose reality is to some 
extent implied in the familiar fact that suffering, enables expres- ' 
sion to be given even in apparently ordinary natures to latent 
possibilities before undreamed of. Strength is shown where we only 
expected weakness, the heights of self-sacrifice discovered where 
egotism seemed the rule. The very etymology of the word martyr 
is a significant indication that suffering is regarded as bearing a 
witness that otherwise would not have been forthcoming. Thus 
even to our fellow men a revelation of unconquerable 
goodness and truth may be made through our insignificant 
lives transformed by the experience of pain. Much more, then, to 
the “ pure intelligences” which, unencompassed by human infirmity, 
may be permitted to watch over our probation. And if we shrink from 
the burden laid upon us—if we ask why we, in our finite weakness, 
with our finite limitations, should have so colossal a task imposed 
upon us—the. Gospel of the Suffering God is our answer. We are 
called to it because we are partakers of the Divine Nature, because 
no lesser labour, no lower vocation, is worthy of the Sons of God. 

* u Qommunings of a Day,” pp. 27, 28. 
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We must suffer with Him that we may be also glorified together. 
We must enter into the Divine Experience and know even as also 
we are known. ; . 

I add a quotation from a modern philosophical writer who expressly 
repudiates “traditional Christianity, * yet whose words exemplify 
far better than any of mine could do the incalculable debt which 
religious philosophy owes to the keen intellect and profound spiritual 
insight of the Apostle of the Gentiles in boldly ‘taking his stand on 
the Gospel of the Suffering God, “to the Jews a stumbling-block, to 
“the Greeks foolishness.” —- 

“Tt is this thought of the Suffering God, who is just our own true 
“Self, who actually and in our flesh bears the sins of the world, 
“and whose natural body is pierced by the capricious wounds that 
“hateful fools inflict upon Him,—it is this thought, I say, that 
“ traditional Christianity has in its deep symbolism first taught the 
“world, but that in its fulness only an idealistic interpretation can 
“really and rationally express. Were not the Logos our own fulfil- 
“ment, were He other than our own very flesh, were He a remote 

“od, were He not our own selves in unity, were He foreign to the 
“horror ånd to the foolishness of our chaotic lives, we should indeed 
“look to Him in vain; for then His eternal peace would be 
“indifference and cruelty, His perfection would be our despair, His 
“ loftiness would be our remote and dismal helplessness. But He is 
“ ours, and we are His. He is pierced and wounded for us and in us. 
“Our defeats are His; and yet, above time, triumphant in the 
“sacred glory of an insight that looks before and after through the 
“ endless ages and the innumerable worlds, He somehow finds amidst 
“all these horrors of time His peace, and so ours— My peace,’ He 
“says, ‘I give unto you.’” 

The close analogy of this language with the belief of “ traditional ” 
Christians is self-evident; nor, since the influence of Hegel made itself 
so widely and profoundly felt, is it by any means singular among 
the exponents of idealistic thought. Those who are acquainted with 
the writings of that brilliant psychologist, Professor James, the 
fascinating author of the “ Will to Believe,” may remember how ,he 
lays stress on the thought of the “Great Companion,” the One Being 
to Whom no episode in our chequered experience is strange, or i 
estranging. Our own philosopher Green, in his deeply interesting, 
though unsystematic treatises, again and again emphasizes the fact 
that human experience has no significance save as organic to the 
Divine Life. The writer from whom I have already quoted, Professor 
Royce, in a striking passage of his “ Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” 

. relates how a deeply thoughtful and pious friend of his own, on being 
asked what really constituted the essence of the strength and support 
he found in his religious belief, replied the knowledge that he was 
always understood. One of the grounds on which Professor Royce 
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commends his own religious philosophy to the attention of his 
readers is that he regards it as sdtisfying this pathetic and pro- 
foundly significant craving of the human heart. Those of us „to 
whom. Christianity, while, indeed, the home of deep symbolism, is 
also something more and better, will gratefully welcome these 
striking corroborations of their own faith that no religion which 
does not regard human experience as a true and necessary element 
in Divine Experience can hope to come in touch with the deepest 
spiritual needs of man. 


Exma Marre CAILLARD. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY AND THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 


ATHOLIC University Education for Ireland is in the air. The 
feeling prevails that at any moment the subject may be 
removed from the sphere of abstract politics, to figure as a 

legislative item in a Government programme. Governmext treatment 
of Irish problems, however, has too often taken the form of experi- 
ment, founded upon benevolent theory. And there have been indi- 
cations that certain English statesmen already favour a policy 
which, if embarked on without full discussion, without ample know- 
lédge of the needs and aspirations of those whom they desire to 
penefit, may prove in the end to have been founded on misconcep- 
tion, as well of facts as of demands. 

I submit that the subject is not yet ripe for legislative treatment ; 

` that the public mind has not been fully informed, and that the true 
position of the Catholic laity, or of a considerable body of its 
members, has not hitherto been publicly put forward or discussed: 
Ii is surprising to find how superficial is the knowledge of Irishmen 
in general, nay, even of the majority of graduates of Dublin 
University, of the very groundwork of the Catholic demand, and of 
the responsibility of Dublin University itself for its existence. What, 
then, is to be expected of English opinion P ; 

Ask of any non-Catholic member of our University whether he is 
aware that its internal life and educational system involve an in- 
justice, if not a danger, to the faith of a Catholic entering its walls— 
the proposition is met by amazement and indignant repudiation of its 
truth. I maintain that it is true, and can be proved to be so. 

This proposition, predicated of the only institution in Ireland 
where trué University education can be obtained at the present day, 
constitutes the basis of the,Catholic position on University education. 

_ As a Catholic graduate of Dublin University myself, I have had 
ample opportunities of satisfying myself that the views herein ex- 
° pressed are held by many in the same position, Nevertheless, the 
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prevailing conception of our attitude to our Alma Mater is widely 
different. Few thoughtful inquirers into the subject have even had 
an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with our views. 
Possibly, then, Í may be thought justified in presenting them for | 
more general consideration. I may say here that the words 
“Catholic” and “ Protestant” are given the acceptation which they 
genérally receive in Ireland. The latter embraces, of course, many 
who claim, equally with us, the right to the name of “ Catholic,” 
which is applied here only to Roman Catholics. Most writers and 
speakers on the subject have adopted the same course, which con- 
duces both to brevity and accuracy. . s 

I do not propose to attempt an historical discussion of the subject. 
The facts are taken simply as they are. The Catholic Bishops in Ire- 
land have for many years demanded the establishment of a Catholic 
University, as their remedy for the want of a system of co-ordinate 
secular and religious training for Catholics. Such a system is an 
essential to their requirements in higher, as in all other education. 
A great body of Catholic laity has recently joined in this demand, 
through an extensively-signed memorial. There were some notable 
abstentions; but the names of (I believe) the vast major#ty of the 
Catholic gentry and upper middle class are appended to it. It may 
fairly be adopted as representative of Catholic feeling in Ireland. It 
is true, perhaps, that some Dublin graduates held themselves coerced 
by existing facts to join in signing this memorial, while recognising 
that the concession of its demands involved consequences prejudicial 
to their old University. Their conduct has been criticised severely, 
but, I submit, unfairly. . In past days, in the early dawn of religious 
liberty, a Catholic was glad, even at some cost, to seek the degree 
which for two centuries had been rigidly denied him. But the 
spread of general ideas of toleration and equality have brought home 
—possibly only to this generation—the inequitable footing on which 
the Catholic student stands in Trinity College. It is little more 
than half a century since his co-religionists acquired bare equal rights 
of citizenship with Protestants. 

Ff, then, this practically unanimous demand of clergy and laity 
be reasonably grounded, what is the answer to it? If the existing 
circumstances under which Catholics can alone obtain true University 
education be objectionable or dangerous to their faith, I suggest it 
is unanswerable. Grant such a danger; can it be contended that 
a gross injustice does not exist, or that it is not the duty of a states- 
man to apply himself to the redress of a genuine grievance, if that 
grievance promises to continue? 

On the other hand, to the objection so often made to these demands, 
that they are the outcome of religious prejudice, or spring from a - 
desire for ecclesiastical influence, it may be replied that they must, 
be proved to originate solely in these sources. They can only’ be 
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neglected if demonstrated to be wholly unfounded and unreasonable. 

I propose to show that the position of the Catholic student in 
Frinity College is objectionable, if not actually dangerous to his 
faith and his religion. 

His position there is affected by four existing institutions; (1) 
the Divinity School, within the walls; (2) the single chapel service, 
for Protestant Episcopalians; (3) the obligatory religious education, 
affecting Protestants alone; and (4) the School of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. The history honour course might possibly be added, 
but this may be disregarded as of comparatively small importance. 

If it be asked, how do these affect the religion or faith of a 
Catholic, the answer is simple. Imagine yourself a Protestant 
studenj, placed in a precisely similarly constituted Catholic univer- 
sity, the only available university. You are thrown into contact with 
professors and students of Catholic theology—you meet them at 
every hour, in every square. You hear a chapel bell calling 
Catholics twice a day to Divine worship, from which, with a free 
conscience, you excuse yourself. Imancipated, for ihe first time 
in all probability, from all religious influences, you are conscious 
of a plea8ant immunity from the necessity of satisfying such require- 
ments as are imposed upon Catholics in catechetical lectures and 
examinations. Finally, it is open to you to embark upon a course 
of philosophical reading which is condemned by your clergy, unless 
it goes hand in hand with the counteracting influence of such 
evidence of Christian truth as is necessary to meet the too frequent 
results of its training. In a word, so far as your inner life and habits 


‘of thought are concerned, you are free to follow such bent as may be 


suggested by the mature experience of some seventeen summers. 
Is your religion not likely to suffer? If it does not, may not the 
daily contact with outward evidences of the practice of religion in 
others undermine your respect for that church which neglects to 
enforce its teaching and its practices? 

It is impossible to expect any fair reply to these queries but the 
one. And yet these are the facts, mutatis mutandis, in the Trinity 
College of to-day. 

Surely it is not open to the upholders of the status quo in 
Trinity to treat all these as idle objections. As the Catholic 
Church requires for its members, so Trinity College prescribes 
for its Protestant students, as it has prescribed for three 
hundred years, combined religious and secular training. The 
obligation of this religious instruction, and of attendance at college 
chapel, is subject to the sanction of fines and penalties. Grant such 
a right of positive intervention in religious and moral subjects, and 
the logical sequence is the right to control and counteract the per- 
nicious influence of unguided ethical and philosophical study. This, 
the proper domain of ecclesiastical intervention in University edu- 
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cation, is claimed as indispensable and maintained in practice in 
Trinity College. The assertion of corresponding rights in relation 
to Catholic higher education is indignantly repelled. 

It would seem as though much of the warmth of feeling which has 
been manifested against the Catholic argument is due to some 
inability to view the foregoing facts with the eyes of a Catholic. To 
no other reason can I ascribe the attempt on the part of Dr. Traill 
in the Nineteenth Century, and of the revered Provost of Trinity 
College in the Conrzmporary, to disprove the existence of a Pro- 
testant atmosphere within it. 

Is it admitted that equal consideration is due to the require- 
ments and feelings of Catholic and Protestant? If so, the case 
against the present demand, so far as it rests upon the assumpjion of 
existing and adequate provision for Catholic higher education, 
appears to be untenable. It is equally futile to contend that no 
sufficient demand for such provision has been put forward. The last 
refuge of Conservative opposition lies in the denial of the existence 
of any considerable University class among the Catholics of Ireland. 
To this argument, I suggest three answers. First, the number and 
character of the signatories to the lay memorial already méntioned. 
Secondly, the figures, republished by the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh in 
“The Irish University Question,” proving conclusively that Catholic 
students, in number and result, more than hold their own in the Arts 
_ and Professional School Examinations in the Royal University. 
Thirdly—what the unbiassed reader of Irish history must admit,— 
that, unless a University class can spontaneously create itself, one 
would not expect to find it largely developed in Ireland save among 
Protestants. We have only had the space of a few generations in 
which to develop such a class. Among their ranks it has been 
fostered and nurtured for three centuries. Even in modern times, . 
the obstacles above referred to have deterred very many Catholic 
gentlemen from sending their sons to Dublin University. I submit 
that these considerations establish an uncontrovertible case for what 
Mr. Horace Plunkett has aptly termed “a University for Catholics.” 

For this we have not got in Ireland, so long as Trinity College offers 
the drawbacks and disadvantages already mentioned. The Royal 
University is a purely examining body, excellent in its restricted 
objects, satisfactory in its tests, but wanting the life and soul of true 
University life. And, quite apart from the objections which have 
repeatedly been made by Irish Catholics to the Queen’s Colleges, it 
must not be forgotten that these institutions, being no longer 
affiliated to any University, can hardly be regarded as affording the 
means of University education. 

If our right to equality in higher education be granted, some 
change in the present condition of things is imperative. It is hardly e 
probable that any practicable scheme will be devised for reconstitu- 
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ting the former Queen’s University on lines which will be acceptable 
to all parties. Affiliation of a Catholic College to Dublin University 
presents apparently insuperable difficulties in the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the general government of the latter. Equally powerful 
objections suggest themselves to any of the other proposals which have 
been put forward. In short, the practical outcome is apparently 
limited to the alternative of legislative foundation of a purely 
Catholic University, or of voluntary concessions in our favour by 
Trinity College, with certain assistance by Government endowment. 
One or other is inevitable in time, however long it may be postponed. 

My object is not so much to formulate concrete proposals, as to 
invite attention, more especially tho attention of the authorities in 
Trinity College, to the probable consequences of their retention of 
existing disabilities to Catholics seeking education within its walls. 
My motive for doing so is mainly based on the feelings of £pprehen- 
sion with which the prospect of exclusively denominational 
education in Ireland is widely contemplated. In England its 
results would probably be less felt, and the ‘objections to it therefore 
less appreciated. But in Ireland the consequences of the adoption of 
such a policy will inevitably be deplorable and serious. In the 
present contact of Catholic and Protestant in Trinity College, meagre 
though it be, an opportunity exists to both of learning that men may 
profess and earnestly entertain opposing principles of dogma, 
and be none the less worthy of confidence and regard. Religious 
bigotry (the existence of which in Ireland cannot be questioned) has 
been thawed by College acquaintanceship, and has melted under con- 
stant social intercourse, through the friendships formed in the age of 
friendships. Separate these young men until that age has passed, 
until their first meeting is the mere contact of the working life, and 
you will have but aided it to strengthen and solidify. The great 
check on exclusiveness, founded on religious difference, has heretofore 
been the example of toleration in the better and more educated classes. 
Much of this rare toleration can be ascribed to the education of 
Catholics in Trinity College, however irksome, however perilous to 
their principles it may have been. 

It does not necessarily follow that because Catholics in the past 
have gone into Trinity, in opposition to the wish of their bishops, 
that they will continue to do so. On the contrary, I venture to say 
that, so long as Trinity College refuses any reasonable concession, 
the foundation of a Catholic University implies the educa- 
tion in it of every loyal Catholic without distinction. Wo 
recognise the justice of these objections, and are bound to regard 
the religious training of Catholics as of paramount importance. 
But we may deplote the causes which drive us to abandon the many 

‘advantages of a college life and education in Trinity. We may 
equally deplore the consequences of enforced denominational educa- 
` a 2 
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tion. To some of us the prospect of a Catholic University involves 
the consideration of grave social, if not political and economic, 
results. This policy, aimed at promoting ‘education, may ‘end in 
retarding progress, the end of all education. 

From time to time certain proposals for the remedy of our objec- 
tions to Trinity College have been made. Individually, each has 
been recognised as partial, and therefore unsatisfactory. Collectively 
they would appear to deal with every substantial ground of com- 
plaint put forward. None of them, if acceded to, would affect pre- 
judicially either Dublin University, Trinity College, or the Dis- 
established Church, with which the College has been in such close 
sympathy in the past. 

- These suggestions are :— ‘ ° 

(4) That, without in any way affecting the granting of University 
Degrees th Theology, the Divinity School itself should be removed 
from within the walls of Trinity College, brought more directly - 
under the control of the Representative Church Body, and, if neces- .. 
sary, suitably endowed, so as to stand on a proportionally financial 
equality with Maynooth College. 

(B) Hither to establish a Catholic Chapel, or, alternatively, to 
discontinue the exclusive Protestant service within the walls, sub- 
stituting services in an immediately adjacent church without the 
gates, and similarly appointing as college chapels suitable churches 
for all other denominations. Attendance at stated services in these 
can be enforced as readily, and in the same manner, as is used for 
college chapels at present. 

(c) To offer to the members of all religious denominations the 
opportunity, through committees to be appointed by them, of super- 
vising the religious or catechetical teaching of students, and their 
due attendance at Divine worship and to other religious duties. An 
equal sanction should attach to the regulations of all such com- 
mittees. 

(p) To endow a Chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy for 
Catholics, and, if necessary, to admit candidates to present them- 
selves for honour degrees, in a separate class. 

These proposals are presented with all diffidence, and chiefly in 
the hope of inviting a discussion upon their feasibility, in whole or 
part. A recent resolution passed in the Diocesan Synod of Glenda- 
lough would indicate that the first is not wholly antagonistic to the 
feelings and welfare of the Protestant Episcopalian Church. The 
third has been conceded, as regards Presbyterians, and accepted by 
them; but I am not aware that at any rate a public offer on these 
lines was ever addressed to the Catholic Bishops. The last 
proposal, if somewhat of an innovation, embodies the principles upon 
which the Royal University has dealt, and T: believe, within its ° 
sphere, has successfully dealt, with a difficult subject. 
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The concession of these proposed changes would materially 
improve the position of Irish Catholics seeking University education 
where, as I maintain, they have a right to obtain it. It is matter 
for speculation whether, if granted fifty years ago, there would now 
be any University question to face. The Catholics in Trinity 
College have numbered, I believe, about one-twelfth part of the total 
roll of students in past years. Among them have been many 
distinguished men who have increased the renown of Trinity with 
their own, and have maintained her deserved reputation as a great 
seat of learning and school of thought. In its own interests, can 
Trinity afford to force their successors to press for a recognition 
elsewhere of those rights, to which, as I think, they are entitled? 

That it may hold its lamp as high in the future as in the past, the 
University of Dublin must surely recognise the obligations of a great 
national duty—a duty owed, not only to learning, but to the 
welfare of its country. The day may pass, and with it her 
opportunity may have lapsed. 

fo conclude, my purpose will have been satisfied if attention 
shall have been directed to a view of the subject of Irish University 
education which I fear has not been fully considered. It is the 
earnest desire and hope of many Irish Catholics that Dublin Uni- 
versily will allow them to continue to avail themselves of its great 
prestige and unique advantages. 

We are anxious to go with her; but may we not expect that she 
will take some step to meet us? 

Joun H. Picor. 


SHAMANISM. 


$ e 

N far remote times, Shamanism way probably the common cult 

f among all the Turanian peoples. Max Müller has pointed out 

the affinity between the ancient Chinese and Mongolian 
religións, the most ancient and holiest Chinese divinity, Tien, being 
identical with the Mongolian Tengri (the Yakut Tangara), both 
words originally signifying heaven and the god of heaven.» Some 
1,000 years before the campaign of Darius, the ancient Scythians, 
according to Mongolian traditions, worshipped heaven as “father.” t 
The most ancient known inhabitants of the highlands of Asia, the 
Hiungnu or the Huns, at the time of their emerging from the basin 
of Tarim into the middle part of Hoangho (some 3,000 years before 
the Christian era), worshipped, according to Chinese sources, divinities 
of the sun, the moon and heaven, as well as the spirits of the earth 
and of their forefathers. The prevalence of the Shamanistic cult 
among the so-called Ural-Altaic tribes, who from prehistoric times 
inhabited the northern regions of Asia and Europe, from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, has become an established fact through the researches 
of Kastrén and others. 

The Shamanistic cult remains in our days among the Tunguses 
(with the exception of the Mandchu, who have adopted the Chinese 
state-religion or Buddhism), the Buriates living west of the Lake 
Baikal (those living on the east and south of that lake having adopted 
Lamaism), a few Tartar tribes living among the Sajan and Altai 


“ Vide Max Muller, Introduction to ‘‘ The Science of Religion,” p. 194. 

+ D. Bantzaroff. ‘ Tyornaya Vyera ” (in Russan). 

} Charles de Kay (vide Thé Century Magazine, vol. xxxvii., p. 868 and following) and 
others, pomtang out signs of the Finno-Ugrian section of mankind in many parts of Europe, 
even on the British Islands, maintain that Finno-Ugrians held Ireland before the 
Celts, that they formed the basis of the Etruscan nation in Italy, and of the peculiar 
tribes living in the mountains of Spain, that they once were represented in Asia Minor by 
the people of Sumir and Acced, ete. That there are many striking resemblances between 
the mythologies of the Western countries—especially the legendary compositions of the 
Oelts—and the Shamanistic cult, cannot be denied. But whether those resemblances, as 
well as those between Shamanism and, e.g., certain cults of the new world, are only 
occasional or have any common ethnological sources, cannot, I believe, be fully ascertained 
n the present state of archreological research. 
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mountains (the so-called mountain Calmucks, the Blackforest Tartars 
and the Shores), and most of the Samoyed tribes, including some of 
the Dolgans, etc., roaming about with their herds of reindeer on the 
peninsula of Taimyr. Shamanism has thus been encroached upon 
from the oast and south-east by Buddhism and the Chinese 
state-religion, from the south by Islam, which has gained 
many adherents among the Turkish tribes (the Tartars), and from 
the west by Russian orthodoxy. 

Yet among those branches and sections of the great Ural-Altaic 
family of peoples which no longer openly adhere to the Shamanistie 
cult, the deeply-rooted old faith is far from having been eradicated. 
Thus in distant corners of Lapland the magic drum still lingers; 
the spirits of forests, rivers and lakes still live not only in the 
marvellous epic songs (the Kalevala) of the Finlanders, but also in 
the belief of the inhabitants of remote places in the sombre forest 
regions; the Mordwines, the Votyaks, the Tshouvaschians and other 
Finno-Ugrian tribes in the forest regions east of the Volga, or on the 
eastern slopes of the Ural mountains, still cherish stronger faith in 
their Shamans than in the orthodox priest; the Islam of the Siberian 
Tartars and the Lamaism of the Buriates is greatly mixed up with 
Shamanism; while the Russian orthodoxy, forced upon the Yakuts 
and other native tribes of Northern Siberia, forms only a very thin 
veil thrown over a full-blooded Shamanism. Indeed, old Russian 
settlers in those far-off regions have to a high degree become 
“Shamanized,” and have much stronger faith in the powers of the 
Shaman than in the dogmas of the orthodox church, of which they 
have a very dim knowledge. 

To give a general description of the fundamental traits of the 
Shamanistic religion is no easy task, because this has to be made 
out of a chaos of often apparently contradictory details, which have 
not been preserved in written original documents but only in vague 
and fragmentary second-hand allusions, in constantly changing 
traditions, or in personal observations among the still living adherents 
of those religious tenets. From this last-named source of knowledge, 
however, it is very difficult to draw reliable information, because the 
common people have a very vague idea of their religion, and their 
spiritual leaders, the Shamans, who ought to be the best authorities, 
are either afraid of giving information about their faith, which is 
forbidden or merely tolerated by their rulers, or are loth to promul- 
gate the mysteries, which give them in part their authority over the 
people. 

The principal authorities on Shamanism are A. Kastrén,* Professor 
Frijs, of Christiania,t and Dr. Wm. Radloff.t Besides the works of 

* « Finnish Mythology ” (in Swedish and German), published in Helsingfors, 1853. 


+ ‘‘ Lapponian Mythology and Legenda” (in Norwegian), published in Christiania. 
ł “Aus Sibirien,’’ Vol. II., published in Leipzig, 1887. 
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these authors, there is an interesting brochure written by a Buriate, 
D. Bantzaroff, in Russian, entitled “The Black Faith,’ and there 
are various valuable treatises, written by political exiles, who havo 
spent several years among the aborigines of Northern Siberia. 

The name Shamanism, given to the religion of the Ural-Altaic 
peoples, is not a happy one, because the office of the Shaman (the 
priest, spirit-wrestler, physician and prophet) forms only one feature 
of tha religion. The religion known in Europe by the name 
Shamanism has no special common denomination used by the 
followers. ; 

The Mongols proper have, from the time of the introduction of 
Buddhism into Mongolia, called it “shara shadshin,’” literally “ the 
“black faith,” d.e., the unenlightened and coarse religion in contrast 
to Buddhism, which they call “ sheera shadkin,” literally “the yellow 
“faith.’* According to Hyacinthe the Chinese call it “ Tyao-Ten,” 
literally “dancing before the spirits,”—a frantic ecstasy forming 
an essential part of the spirit-wrestling of the Shamans. Different 
branches of the Ural-Altaic peoples have each a different denomina- 
tion for their Shamans, the Samoyeds calling them “ taryib,” the 
Ostjaks “adib,” the Tartars “kam,” the Buriates “boe” or 
“ buge,” etc. - 

As to the origin and meaning of the word Shaman, there has 
been a great deal of learned guessing. Some have thought that it 
meant “a breathing or moaning man,” others “a man without 
“ passions,” etc., and nearly all explanations have been derived from 
languages of peoples unknown in Siberia and living far away from 
it. Thus the word Shaman has by some Orientalists been derived 
from the Sanscrit word Shramanas (ascetics), the propounders of this 
explanation having supposed that Hindoo “Shramanas” among the 
savage inhabitants of Central Asia had been changed into Shamans. 
The absurdity of this supposition is evident. It was only after the 
time of Tschingis Khan that Buddhism took root in Central Asia. 
If Buddhistic hermits in some remoter time had come to Central 
Asia and become transformed into Shamans, they would certainly 
have left some traces in the ideas of the people, the ceremonies and 
dress of the Shamans, etc., whereas now all such traces are entirely 
-lacking. The most acceptable explanation of the word Shaman is 
that of the Buriate, D. Bantzaroff, who derives it from:the Mandchu 
word saman, pronounced by some Tunguse tribes of Siberia as 
Shaman. In the Mongolian language this word is always translated 
as Shaman, the fundamental meaning of which is “an excited or 
“raving man,” thus fully answering to the principal characteristics 
of the Shaman. The Russians have probably adopted this word 
from Tunguses living in the province of Yeniseisk or that of 
Irkutsk. : 
i * Vide D. Bantzaroff " Tachornaya Vyera” (in Russian). 
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It would be futile to enter into any discussion as to the origin of 
Shamanism, because—apart from the primary source of all religion, 
hidden in the inmost depth of the human soul—all religions have 
innumerable origins, like rivers branching off in thousand smaller or 
greater tributaries, each one with its little sources of various 
character. 

But it will not be without interest to listen to what a genuine 
Mongolian, born and bred under the influences of Mongolian ideas, 
has to say on the origin and the nature of the religion of his ancestors. 
Í again quote the learned Buriate, D. Bantzaroff :— 


A more intimate acquaintance with the details of the subject shows 
thad the so-called Shamanistio religion, at least among the Mongolians 
proper, cannot have proceeded from Buddhism, or any other 
form of religion, but that ıt may perfectly well have originated. 
independently among the people, and that it consists not only 
in superstitions and ceremonies founded only in the charlatanism 
of the Shamans. The “Black Faith,” or Shamanism, of the Mongo- 
lians originated from the same source out of which so many of the 
ancient religions have sprung, namely, from the outward world—+.c., 
natyre—and the inner world—.e., the soul of man—and the workings 
and the phenomena of the one and tho other—the influence of 
outward nature upon the soul of man. 

Of these two forces—the influenco of outward nature and the 
workings of the human soul—which lead human beings into aspira- 
tions and endeavours towards faith, outward nature acts more 
poworfully on a people in its infancy. Therefore, to the Mongolians, 
heaven, as the most imposing representative of the forces of nature, 
acquired the highest power over the other divinities, and subjugated 
under itself the divinities representing the workings of the human 
soul. To the Mongolians, Heaven thus became the highest divinity, 
the source of life, which the Farth—the second divinity in rank in the 
Shamanistie relgion—only reveals and supports. As a necessary 
consequence of the deification of heaven and earth followed the 
worship of the Sun, the Afoon, the Stars, certain atmospheric 
phenomena, mountains, rivers, etc. To these objects of worship is 
joined the series of genti, or lower class divinities, the Z'egrint, which 
are the representatives of our passions, faculties and activities; they 
are eternal and, like the soul, the phenomena of which they represent, 
proceeded from heaven. Finally, the dim idea of the immortality of 
the soul and a future life gave rise to the Ongones, the deified spirits 
of the ancestors. 


The Shamanistic idea of a highest divinity or supreme being is 
always connected with heaven, which consequently is represented 
both as a material and an immaterial being: “the blue heaven,” 
which produces the atmospherical phenomena and the productiveness 
of the earth; and “the eternal heaven,” which rules the world and 
guides the actions of man. This celestial divinity is the Tengri of 
the Mongols, the Tangara of the Yakuts, the Buga of the Tunguses, 
the Num or Yum of the Samoyeds, the Yumala of the ancient Finns, 
the Yubmel of the Lapps, etc. The erroneous interpretation given by 


ù 
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Mussulman authors of the word Tengri (heaven) has led European 
savante to the wrong supposition that the Tartars of the times of 
Tschingis Khan worshipped a spiritual supreme being, identical 
with Allah and Deus. Consequently they represented Tschingis 
Khan as calling himself “Son of God,” whereas he called himself 
“Son of Heaven.” : 
The Shamaniatic idea of creation is very dim or entirely absent. 
From some Mongolian prayers, translated by D. Bantzaroff, it seems 
probable that the ancient Mongols held that heaven and earth 
originally were mixed into one pile, a kind of chaos. Thus it is said 
in one prayer that in the separation of heaven, and earth fire 
originated* and the various forms of earthly life. In accordance 
with this view the Mongols attributed the male principle to*heaven 
and thé female principle to the earth: the former, which was called 
“father,” giving life, the latter, which was called “ mother,” giving 
form to life. Thus heaven gives the soul to man. This, the creative 
action of heaven, ia called by the Mongols “dzdydga” (fate). In 
ancient times this word also signified the free will of heaven, by 
which it brought human beings into existence. Sometimes- heaven 
sent special messengers to the earth to accomplish some great mission 


` among mankind. Thus Tantischaj, the founder of the powerful tribe 


Sjanbt, was born from hailstones, which fell upon a certain princess ; 
a wolf was sent by heaven to a number of princesses, who became the 
mothers of the Choiche or the celebrated tribe of the Uigures; 


- Bodonatzar, the ancestor of the Mongolians, was born from the 


northern lights (aurora borealis), which descended on his 
mother, etc. 

The Shamanistic god of heayen sees and knows everything, the 
feelings, thoughts and actions of men, punishing the evil (with 
storms, thunder, earthquakes, etc.), and rewarding the good.t 

The worship of the heavenly bodies and the stars ie no doubt as old 
as the worship of heaven among all Shamanists. According to 
Chinese authorities the Mongols, long before the Christian era, used 
to go out every morning and worship the sur at its rising, and in 
the night pay their homage to the moon, like certain Indian tribes of 
America and other savages. The stars were regarded as exerting a 
strong influence on the health, the life, the riches and general well-. 
being of man; and several of the atmospheric phenomena were con- 
sidered as manifestations of various divinities. 

The Earth, as already mentioned, has been worshipped by all 
Shamanists as a prominent divinity under varius names, such as 


* Observe the parallel idea among the Chinese. 


+ In later times ‘‘ Chormugda ” (the Porsian Ormusd), having been driven out of Iran by 
Islam, was shown ae in the Mongolian Olympus, and exerted some influence on e 
his surroundings. worship, however, no doubt, existed among the Mongols and 
other Shamanists long before the arrival of ‘ Chormusda.”’ 
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Etugen (among tho Mongols), Maan emo (among the Finns), 
Afadderakka (among the Lapps), etc. ‘Che Mongols-and other tribes 
offered milk, kumiss and prayers to “ mother earth” for productive- 
ness, etc., which constitute material well-being. Besides the great 
divinity of the earth itself, the Shamanists worship innumerable 
divinities er spirits, having their domains in special parts of the 
earth—in forests, rivers, lakes, mountains, etc. 

In the mythological legends of the Finnish and Tartar tribes sub- 
terranean divinities are often mentioned, and among the still existing 
Shamanistic Tartars of the Sajan and Altai mountains the deities of 
the lower world play a, prominent part in the religious ideas of the 
people. 

Accosding to the ideas of these tribes,* the universe consists of a 
number of layers.t The seventeen upper layers constitute heaven, 
the kingdom of light, and seven or nine layers constitute the lower 
world, the kingdom of darkness. Between these upper and lower 
layers is the surface of the earth, the habitation of mankind, which 
is thus exposed to the influences both of the kingdoms of darkness 
and of light. 

All good divinities, spirits and genit, who create, protect and 
support the feeble human creatures, have their abode in the upper 
layers of light; but the lower strata of darkness are the habitations 
of the evil divinities and spirits, which are trying to molest and ruin 
the human beings, and finally drag them down into the kingdom of 
darkness, 

The seventeenth celestial layer is the habitation of Tengere Kaira 
Khan, from where he governs the universe. From this divinity 
emanated a number of other divinities, which, together with 
' numerous other divinities and spirits, inhabit the other layers of 
light. 

The nine layers of the lower world of darkness are oceupied, as 
above mentioned, by evil spirits and divinities, the prince of dark- 
ness, Erlik-Khan, sitting on a black throne in the fifth layer. 

Still deeper is the Shamanistic hell (Kasyrgan), where the 
unrighteous are punished. Like the Mongols, even ths Shamanistic 
Tartars believe that each human being is brought to existence by 
special divine interference. Thus, when a human being is to be 
brought into the world, a deity, by the name of Bai-Ulgén, on the 
intercession of the spirits of the ancestors of the living generation, 
gives command about the matter to his son Yajyk, who in his turn 
orders another divinity (a Yajutschi) to fetch “ life-power” from the 
lake Siit-ak-kol. This last-named divinity, having brought the 
human being into existence, accompanies it all its life as its pro- 

* Vide Dr. Wm. Radloff, ‘ Aus Sibinen,” Vol. IL., p. 8. 


t Dr. Radloff thinks that the idea of ‘‘ the layers’ has been obtained from the strata of 
rocks, which are constantly towering up before the eyes of these mountaineers. 


Pa 
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tecting angel. But the prince of darkness, Erlik-Khan, also, at the. 
same time, sends an evil spirit, Körmös, which tries to 
prevent the birth of the new human creature, and, if he does xot 
succeed in this, accompanies it through life as its evil genius, trying 
to do it harm in every way. The good genius keeps careful note of 
all the good deeds of its protégé, while the evil genius writes down 
all its evil deeds. At the death of the human being, its evil genius, 
Kormos, drags its soul down into the lower world before the 
tribunal of Erlik-Khan, who judges the deceased according to his 
deeds. If the good deeds are preponderating, the human soul 
ascends into the upper world of light; if the evil deeds are more 
numerous, the soul is sent down to hell to be boiled in kettles of 
burning tar, until it has become cleansed from its sins, when it 
mounts into the regions of light. 

Among the Shamanists further east the good and evil divinities 
are not, as a rule, separated into an upper world and a lower world, 
but are divided, so to speak, horizontally. Thus among the 
Shamanistic Buriates, living on the western side of Lake Baikal, the 
good and evil deities and spirits of various kinds (Tengrini, Sajani, 
Ongoni, etc.) are divided into ‘‘ western” or “white,” “i.e, good 
ones, and “eastern” or “ black,” d.e., evil ones. 

There is, however, in the spiritual world of Shamanism no absolute 
contrast between good and evil, only relative. Thus even Erlik- 
Khan, the prince of darkness or devil of the Shamanistic Tartars, 
judges the souls strictly according to the laws of equity, and 
sacrifices are offered to him as “father Erlik.”* On the other 
hand, even the highest Shamanistic divinities, such as the Ai-Toyon 
of the Yakuts, exhibit traits of feebleness, which are not compatible 
with the idea of absolute perfection and goodness, e.g., a weakness 
for fat offerings, flattery, etc. In a word, evil and good seem to bo 
mixed, and to pass imperceptibly into one another, like the colours 
of the rainbow, in the different “layers” of the spiritual world of 
the Shamanists, as they do in this visible world of ours. 

The representation, made by Russian priest: and others, of 
Shamanism as “devil-worship,” and of Shaman: as sorcerers pure 
and simple, is certainly a grave misrepresenistion, arising from 
prejudice or ignorance. 

The divine services of the Shamanists consist mainly in offerings 
of sacrifices (various animals), gifts of various kinds and prayers 
to the good divinities, and in subduing or driving out, or, may be, 
cheating or bribing the evil spirits. There are some divinities to 
which man stands in intimate relations, e.g., various terrestrial 
deities, and to which he dares to offer prayers and sacrifices directly 

* It is well known that the Russian peasants, who regard God as a stern and cruel 
majesty, always siding with the ‘‘Tchinovniks”’ against the people, on the other hand® 


consider ‘‘ Tchort’’ (the devil) as a good-humoured, though sly, fellow, who often helps 
the people against their oppressors. 
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without mediators. Lut the divinities of the highest heaven the 
feeble human creatures dare not approach in person, but only 
through the mediation of the spirits of their ancestors, t.e., the 
Shamanistic saints living in Paradise. Through these ancestors 
they lay their need before the exalted deities and implore their aid. 
Therefore an image of the highest divinities and a number of images 
of the forefathers or saints are placed in “the holy corner” of the 
jurta (to the left from the entrance). Not all men, however, are 
able to offer effective prayers to the ancestral spirits or the 
Shamanistic saints; nèithér do all the saints possess the power to 
obtain help from the high gods for human creatures. This power 
is possessed only by certain families, those of the Shamans, and 
in Southern Siberia, according to Dr. Radloff,* is inherited 
from father to son; in Northern Siberia, however, the power and 
office of the Shaman is not inherited, but is bestowed from on high 
on each individual Shaman. Through this spiritual power the 
Shaman is able to. offer effective prayers to the ancestral spirits and 
sacrifices to the deities, to cure the sick by driving out the evil 
spirits which have settled in their bodies, to avert great calamities, 
foretell cOming events, etc. These various services are performed 
either in private houses or in specially consecrated places, private or 
‘public, and are always attended with more or less elaborate cere- 
monies, the Shaman wearing a peculiar dress and using the magic 
drum, which plays a prominent part in summoning and subduing , 
the evil spirits, in foretelling future events, etc. 
I quote from Dr. Radloff’s work, as a specimen, a Shamanistic 
prayer to the god Ulgon and to the ancestral spirits :— 
Thou that dwellest in the highest, 
Lord of heav’n, Khan Abyash, 
Who on earth the grass producest, 
On the trees the verdant foliage ; 
‘Who on bones the flesh created 
And the head with hair adorned ; 
Thou, creator of creation, 
Heaven for thy works creased ; 
And ye sixty mighty princes, 
Who my ancestor exalted ; 
Thou, majestic Ulgon-Bai, 
Who my mother hig y honoured ; 
Lord God, grant, O, grant me cattle! i 2 
Lord God, grant, O, grant me cereals! - 
Thou, creator of creation, 
Heav’n to all created beings, 
Through my father I implore thee| 
Help and stand mo by, O father! 
Bless the head and all my household! 
Bless the cattle on my meadows | 
Deep in dust I bow before thee, 
'rhou, creator of creation, 
. Heavenly princa of all created | re 
* Vide “ Aus Sibirien,” Vol. IL, p. 8. . 
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Such prayers as this one are certainly not “ devil-worship.” Says 
Dr. Radloff : — 
The Shamans are not worse than the priests of other ot aie 
Even Protestant clergymen may rattle through sublime wo: as 
empty formulas and perform their ceremonies only for personal 
profit. The Shamans are the bearers of the ethical ideas of their 
people. In their prayers is mirrored the fear of the evil powers and 
the hope of help from the deity of light which moves the people.* 
There are “good Shamans and evil Shamans,” between whom the 
people make as decided a difference as adherents of other religions’ 
do between bad and good priests or clergymen. ‘There are char- 
latans, who make the people pay heavily for their tricks; but there 
are also good and ‘honest Shamans, who believe firmly in their 
calling, and even sacrifice their life for the welfare of their epeople. 
Thus I was told on the lower Lena of a “good Shaman,” who 
struggled hard for three days and nights to expel the Ospa (small- 
pox) from his people, several times swooning, and finally died in the 
attempt, after which also the ravages of the Ospat ceased. It 
cannot be denied either that “good Shamans,” by means of a 
certain hypnotic power, really do cure various nervous complaints, 
which are very common in Polar regions, and in many other ways 
help their people. 
PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS OF SHAMANISTS IN THE Arctic REGIONS OF 
SIBERIA. 


The contrast between man in books and man in real life has 
never struck me so vividly as while among the “savage heathens” 
of Northern Siberia. The great differences drawn up in the books 
between “the savages” of those inhospitable far-off regions and 

' “the civilised” peoples of more favoured climes appeared to me to 
be mainly artificial and non-essential. I found myself among men 
and women, conscious of their frailties and nothingness in the 
presence of the gigantic forces of the visible world and the 
mysterious powers of an unseen world, which surround us on every 
hand; overcome by the sense of the infinities encompassing 
us, and the uncertain destinies in store for us. I found 
them rejoicing and mourning, labouring and suffering, as we do. 
Their children laughed, played and cried as ours; the widow 
mourned the loss of her husband,t seeking consolation in the 

* ‘Ang Sibirien,”’ Vol. II., p. 58. 

+ Ospa (small-pox) is, in the opinion of the natives, an evil spirit, introduced by the 
Russians, and which the average Shamans are unable to expel. “Only t good Shamans,” 
goved with great powers from on high, may sometimes succeed in overpowering this 

omon, 

ł} Oh, when shall I forget the sorrow 

For him that never more returneth ? 
My lonely life I lead in mourning: 
ith songs one half I try to soften, 
The other halt of my deep anguish 
In bomine tears I try to EEA 

Extract from a ‘‘ savage '’ Samoyed woman’s song, translated from the Samoyed language 
e into Swedish by Kastrén, ce 
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thought that her dear one had gone to “a better world,” just as 
among us; and the parents cried over the loss of their child, 
as-we do. 

With regard to their religious ideas it appeared to me that they, 
with due allowances and some charitable interpretations, exhibit 
much more in common with the fundamental elements of our 
religion than, perhaps, most of us will own. 

Passing by several. minor differences between the Shamanism of 
Southern Siberia and that of the Arctic regions, I will only point 
out the fact, that the laic element, so to speak, is stronger among the 
Shamanists of the north than among those of southern regions. I 
have already mentioned that among the Shamanists of Southern 
Siberia, according to various authorities, the office of the Shaman is 
inherited from father to son. In Northern Siberia, on the other 
hand, the office of the Shaman does not depend on birth 
but on the endowment of “a higher spirit.” It is true that these 
“higher spirits” seem to prefer certain “‘holy” places, where great 
and good Shamans have lived and worked, and that the necessary 
spiritual gifts entitling to the Shaman-office often are bestowed on 
men living in such neighbourhoods; but any man receiving these 
spiritual gifts may become a Shaman independently of his ancestry, 
and even women, having become possessed by a spirit from on high, 
are regarded as “female Shamans,” and exercise their gift of healing 
the sick, prophesying, “telling things that happen far away,” etc. 

A young Shaman in Eastern Taimyr, whose confidence I gained 
_ by curing him from fever and by nursing him kindly, told me that 
every true and good Shaman must “go through a severe crisis,” 
before he becomes possessed by “a powerful spirit,” through the 
power of which alone he is able to perform the office of a 
good Shaman, t.e., cure the sick by overpowering and expelling the 
evil spirits, which are the cause of all disease ; in a state of ecstasy to 
“enter the higher world” and effect the interference of the heavenly 
powers in different ways for the benefit of the people; to “see what 
“other people do not see,” foretell future events, etc. To my 
question the young Shaman replied, that the above-mentioned 
“severe crisis” as a rule begins “with a feeling of deep anguish 
“and trembling,” followed by a state of trance, in which “ the soul 
- “leaves the body and enters the upper world, where it sees and 
“hears what other people do not see or hear.” When the Shaman- 
candidate has given evidence of his power over the spirits, he is 
taken up into the brotherhood of the Shamans and is instructed by 
other Shamans in the mysterious ritual of Shamanism. The strain 
of this “crisis,” as well as of “Shamanizing” in general, on the 
nerves leaves an impress of sadness and a certain nervous restlessness 
on “the good Shaman,” by which a true spirit-wrestler often is 
easily recognisable. 
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“Tt is a hard thing to Shamanize properly,” said the above-men- 
tioned Shaman. In summoning the spirits the Shaman produces 
with wonderful cleverness the various sounds of objects in nature, 
in which the different spirits are supposed to reside—the whispering 
of the breeze in the crowns of the trees in the original forest, the 
whistling and howling storm on the tundras, the growling of the 
bear, the screech of the owl, the monotonous cries of seabirds, ete., 
accompanied by the beating on the magical drum, whereupon he 
pronounces prayers and formulas of exorcism in an ancient 
language, which the people do not understand. Thus gradually 
working himself and his listeners or patients into a state of growing 
excitement, he finally falls into a trance, which sometimes may be 
repeated several times, until be finally suéceeds in “subduing” and 
expelling the spirits, or, perhaps, finds out that the disease cannot 
be cured, the secret in question not revealed, etc. 

The above-mentioned Shaman said that he knew very well that 
he was forbidden by the authorities to perform his office as a 
Shaman ; “but I must Shamanize,” he said, “both for my own sako 

and that. of my people. .” No doubt the cravings uf 
ecstasy—to be transported out of the monotony, the sofrows and 
sufferings of life into “a higher world ” of visions—forms one of the 
essential elements both of Shamanism and other religions. The 
assertion, sometimes made, that Shamanism is void of moral 
elements, seems to me to be unjust. The constant struggle between 
the evil spirits of darkness and the good spirits of light in the 
religious world of Shamanism, what is it but the eternal struggle 
between evil and good, not only physical but also moral? Besides, 
Shamanism teaches positively the duty of being “ good” and “‘ just,” 
and that those which have done more evil than good are to be punished 
not only after death but also in this life. “If we are not kind to 
“our fellow men,” said a Shaman once on the Arctic coast, “ their 
“spirits will avenge themselves on us.” I do not deny that 
Shamanism, in certain respects, stands on a lower grade than, e.g., 
Buddhism, but on the other hand I contend that if the true spirit 
of Shamanism be more thoroughly understood, it will appear to 
stand on a higher grade than hitherto has been generally supposed. 
Certainly, the often hideous and monstrous images representing the 
deities in the temples of other religions are much less attractive 
and fit representatives of divinities and spiritual powers than the 
“holy” trees, mountains, rivers and lakes, and the stars and planets 
of the firmament in the great temple of infinite creation, which the 
Shamanists revere and worship as divine images. 
- As for practical life, it is a toa well-known fact that people’s 
lives often do not come up to their creed, and, on the other hand, 
that people’s lives are sometimes better than their creed. The 
Shamanists’ of Northern Siberia, as far as I was able to find out, 
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do certainly, in their practical life, stand on a higher moral level 
than their “Christian” neighbours. The Tunguses are celebrated 
for their strict honesty. They pay not only their personal debts 
but also those of their forefathers; they never steal, as their neigh- 
bours do; they are kind and hospitable. From my personal 
experience I can say this, that whenever I met with real “ heathen ” 
Tunguses, Dolgans, and Samoyeds, I found myself among good and 
honest people. On Taimyr I once came to the camp of an old 
“heathen” Tungus widow, with several sons, all healthy and good 
fellows with a large herd of reindeer. She told me that since tha 
death of her husband she had carefully kept her family as far as 
possible away from the fatal contact with the baptized people. And 
she hag succeeded so well in this that her sons did not either drink 
the abominable vodka, introduced by Russians, nor even use 
tobacco. Although she at the time could hardly spare her sons, 
she kindly offered to send two of them, together with eighteen strong 

reindeer, with us “two days’ journey,” because “there were bad 
“people,” and we “might get into trouble.” - 
As far back as in the forties Kastrén observed the baneful 
influence” of the contact of the natives of Northern Siberia with a 
corrupt kind of “civilisation,” breaking up their ancient, 
practical and beneficent tribal organisation, demoralising them 
generally, and reducing them to a state of hopeless poverty. The 
evils pointed out by Kastrén nearly sixty years ago have grown 
more and more since then, and it is only a question of time when 
the native tribes of Northern Siberia will be killed out by the 
baneful influence of “the baptized people.” The orthodox mis- 
sionaries in the Arctic regions are not seldom rum-sellers, and their 
missionary work mainly consists in inducing the natives, by gifts of 
tobacco and strong spirits, etc., or by threats, to be baptized, some 
“clever” natives thus receiving baptism several times in order to 
receive gifts, The better class of the natives refuse to accept 
baptism, and despise their brethren who accept the “bribes” and 
betray the religion of their forefathers, j 
J. STADLING. 


CYCLES AND MOTORS IN 1900. 


F the cycle shows that have just closed were any test of the 
state of the cycle trade, one would ‘be justified in saying that 
it is in a very bad way. But it may be hoped that appearances 

in this case, as in so many others, are somewhat deceptive. Never- 
theless, the fact that this year at the National Show, in the Crystal 
Palace, but little more than half the space filled in previous years by 
cycles alone, was occupied, and half of that was given up to motors, 
while at the Stanley Show ample room was found in the main 
portion of Agricultural Hall for both cycles and motors, either proves 
that manufacturers have concluded these annual shows to be of 
little use, or else is a frank admission that they are afraid, or have 
no reason to exhibit their work. But their standing out of ex- 
hibitions is not confined to England alone. Last summer in Paris 
at the Annex of Vincennes, Section 30, Class 6, “ Means of Trans- 
“ port,” devoted to cycles and automobiles, so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, was simply an empty floor, over which waved the 
British ensign and a placard labelled “ Grande Bretagne.” Whether 
this was the fault of the British Committee of Selection, who, I 
know, in at least one other section covered themselves, or rather 
this country, with everlasting disgrace; whether it was due to a 
fear of, or contempt for, foreign rivals; whether it was a ridiculous 
attempt to boycott the most interesting exhibition that has ever been 
held; or whatever the cause, the result was calamitous for Great 
Britain. No visitor to Paris felt that France had suffered, but 
the universal verdict was that England was afraid to compete with 
other nations. 

This autumn, it was said, before the shows opened, that many of 
the large makers did not think it worth while to take part in them. 
But as well as I can remember, only one or two were unrepre- 
sented. No, the case is quite different. The small makers, mostly 
makers of really good machines, who once occupied so much space, 
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arenolongertobeseen. They either donotfind it to their interest to 
exhibit, or else, I fear, they have been killed by the struggle for 
cheapness, at the present time so rampant among the great companies, 
some of which also have gone to the wall. Another matter struck 
everyone visiting the shows; this was the decrease in the number of 
visitors. While a few years ago it was with difficulty one could get 
about, owing to the enormous crowd, the other day it seemed to me 
that frequently nothing prevented an undisturbed view of the 
atands save the unoccupied salesmen who blocked them. It is useless 
to discuss the senselessness of holding two simultaneous shows in 
the most inaccessible parts of London, merely to bolster up the silly 
rivalry between two sets of unbusiness-like people. Yet rather than 

-that petty grievances should be forgotten, the shows may be 
wrecked. 

But, unfortunately, a mismanaged trade and a-badly governed 
sport are not the only matters to be regretted. Cycling is on the 
decline. A few years ago, during the “boom,” everyone was 
enthusiastic, everyone had to have a new machine each year. Now, 
though the cycle ‘has become an absolute necessity of life, as with 
other necessities, little is said and less even thought about it. So 
long as the old machine will stand up, there is no need to get a new 
one. True, the young person still embalms the enamel in rags, while 
allowing the vital parts to rust, when ‘her wheel is carried across the 
seas. But then the cycle, as an article of luggage, ‘has long replaced 
the tub, and the Briton abroad is now known by the former, as ‘he 
was once hall-marked by the latter. But the fact that one cycle is 
now sold where, a year or two ago, three were clamoured for, is, 
indeed, serious. Among the great national clubs the same state of 
affairs exists. Either their work is finished, or else, apparently, 
they do not cater to the wants of their supporters. Although, the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club during the last year has done more, and given 
more, for less money to its members than ever before, it has lost 
about five thousand. The French Club—the Touring Club de France 
-—which wisely has attracted all tourists to its ranks, just about holds 
its own, and it still is, as it has been: for a few years, the leading 
club of the world. In America, however, not only has the great 
Bicycle Trust proved a great failure, but the League of American 
wheelmen has fallen in numbers from a ‘hundred thousand to, I 
believe, about thirty thousand. Though the clubs have won for 
cyclists generally a few rights and privileges, though in Great Britain 
the struggle for better roads, for universal lights and for rational 
railway rates is only just beginning, cyclists are content to let such 
organisations as the C.T.C. and the N.C.U struggle on with compara- 
tively little—though at last united—support, provided they can reap 

. the benefit and save their contributions—five shillings a year. 
- All these things have naturally had an effect on the construction of 
Ha : - 
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the machine itself. Now that the design has become fixed, now that 
parts are made by two or three large firms and supplied to the 
manufacturers who are often only the fitters together, now that the 
public is so ignorant and gullible as to take in cycling, as in 
literature, any halfpenny trash set down before it, there is no reason 
why inventors should get a chance. In the two shows this year 
there was simply nothing new, save a few slight improvements, here 
and there, in detail. There was the strongly braced X frame, the 
` invention of the Referee or the Raleigh, I do not know which. This 
frame, ‘however, has been about for a year, and is being turned out 
for the trade by some of the large makers of parts. Anti-vibratory 
contrivances were greatly to the fore, but, as a rule, they were the 
resurrection of old fads, and, in every example I examined, gf no 
real practical, or at any rate permanent utility. All sorts of 
devices in brakes were evident, but it was still more evident that the 
majority were merely attempts to get round the Bowden, which, with 
intelligent riders, has become almost universal. It also seemed to 
~- me there was less of the higgledy-piggledy arrangement that has 
hitherto so characterised, but marred the Exhibitions, a few of the 
makers having realized that six machines of different types, dr fitted 
with different details, and well shown, are more interesting to the 
average visitor than sixteen jammed so tightly together that they can 
scarcely be seen at all. There were fewer fads, too, than usual, and, 
so far as I remember, only one inventor who claimed to have anything 
new. This was a machine on which compressed air was stored up 
in the tubes by means of a pump, which worked automatically when 
coasting hills, the compressed air in the tubes being used as a sort 
of auxiliary motor when a hill was to be climbed. The motor was, 
however, of very low power, and, being a one cylinder affair, could 
not be used as an independent engine. There were auxiliary hand 
gears, as usual, with one of which, the Bricknell, it was announced 
that large numbers of records had been made. But, somehow, one 
never seems to see these machines on the road. There were also a 
few of the wonderful devices that are going to succeed rotary action, 
and yet never do. The Petersen bicycle cropped up again, very 
much improved in detail, but whether it is worth anything, I mean 
whether it is really strong enough to stand the strain of hard riding, 
I do not know. And the military bicycle was conspicuous. Owing 
to the action of foreign Governments and of volunteers at home, some 
attention is being paid to it, and the tendency is to build heavier 
machines which will carry a rifle and other equipments. Adopting 
the French system, some of these are made with a hinge, or a joint 
in the frame, to enable them to be folded, or easily taken to pieces. 
But surely such cycles have little interest for the ordinary rider—no 
more, in fact, than the military rifle or the cavalry charger has for the 
sportsman. 
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The much-belauded free wheel is still with us, and I hear is, this 
year, to have a boom, though I think I have heard very much the 
same thing for the last three. But, despite the fact that everything 
has been done to boom it, its success has been small, save with those 
who are making it. Every means has been tried to push it, but I do 
not recall in the history of cycling a case that has proved so absolutely 
refractory. For instance, free wheel contests have been held, in 
which this peculiar invention is said to have run, after a sufficient 
start, some eight or nine hundred yards. But it would be interesting 
to note how far a fixed wheel would run under the same conditions, 
if the rider put his feet up. Such a test has never been made, so far 
as I know, and no maker has ventured upon comparative tests of any 
sort Botween fixed and free wheels. I have ridden, during the last 
year many miles with good riders using free wheels, I have ridden 
many miles on a free wheel myself, and the general conclusion is 
that, though it is rather amusing to keep your feet still, there is no 
advantage in it. 

I have no reason to retract the statement I made a year ago, that, 
when ypu wish any aid in cycling, the free wheel is more of a 
hindrance than a help. I also said then that a free wheel at will 
might be a good thing. The two or three devices shown last winter 
have not been superseded. 

The best seem to be the Bradbury free wheel, at will, and the 
Hub two speed gear, both of which, I believe, are perfectly 
practical, if you do not mind pulling wires and changing clutches, 
However, the machine upon which you may pedal forward or back- 
ward, or keep the feet still, is yet but a model in the pocket of the 
inyentor, whom I noticed this year, as last, straying about the shows 
with it. 

The question of long cranks and high gears is exactly where it was, 
though for a year the discussion of the matter, which for some of us 
was settled long ago, has been raging in the cycling press. It was 
simply laughable to observe that this discussion was all in the hands 
of the makers, or of scientific experts who may never have ridden a 
machine so fitted, or of practical cyclists who shay never have toured a 
thousand miles straight away in their lives. However, it is due to the 
observation and reasoning of such people that cycling in America 
and England has arrived at its present pitiable condition. There is 
no doubt for one moment, as I said last year, and I repeat it again, 
that cycles should ibe made to fit their riders, just as clothes are made 
to fit. But, up to the present, the whole world has preferred the slop 
shop article, and, from the makers’ standpoint, it is eminently desir- 
able that it should. It is only another proof of the prevailing 
stupidity. At least one firm has offered, during the last year, to 
build cycles with long cranks and high gear, to suit purchasers, and, 
if these purchasers are not satisfied, to fit shorter cranks and lower 
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gear free. In any case, the purchaser receives, owing to its long 
wheel base, a very much easier running machine than the ordinary 
type. , But though the public swallows free wheels, it rejects 
practical improvements. Personally I can only say that this year I 
rode a Referee, geared to a hundred, with nine and a half inch 
cranks, over the level plain of Hast Anglia,.in the excessively hilly 
Borderland of Scotland, and all through France, with far more ease, 
pleasure, and speed than I ever rode in my life. As to the improve- 
ment in my pace made by these long cranks, I can only state that I 
covered the distance from Carcassonne to Toulouse, about ninety ` 
kilometres, with a strong wind behind me, ‘in three hours, a feat I 
- never could have accomplished before. My shoes, however, were 
fitted on this occasion with Mr. Crompton’s pulling shoe plat&s, and 
my pedals were bent forward to enable them to be used. The 
pedals are now manufactured by the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, but without the steel pulling plates they are of no value, 
and it is almost impossible to get any British workman to make the 
shoe plates. It is just in this half cut fashion that everything in . 
cycling is undone. 

But, after all, what is the good of shoving one’s self at such a 
furious rate? I imagine that Mr. Stinson, of the United States, 
must be a ‘hero because he lately covered, on a bicycle, forty miles 
within the hour. But, curiously enough, I too have covered forty 
miles in the same time and without any work, and the performance 
has made me turn a certain amount of attention to those fearful and 
wonderful objects, called motors, which monopolised half of the 
space at the National Show, and formed an unbroken ring round the 
cycle makers at the Stanley. I have no intention of discussing the 
motor car. Up to the present it has had no interest forme. This may 
or may not be caused by envy and poverty, but it is a fact. Why, 
however, should I be filled with jealousy on beholding some lordlet, or 
some maker, or some millionaire dash by me, in a roar of thunder 
and a cloud of dust? Do Inot know that, probably before the day is 
over, he and his mécanicien will be on their backs in the mud 
tinkering at the insid& of their monster? Or if they do get through, 
will they not have to spend hours the next morning trying to start 
it? Or, at any rate, every innkeeper will swindle them, and every 
manufacturer and oil merchant make them pay through the nose 
for their superiority. Nor have I any desire to take part in propa- 
gandists’ advertising exhibitions, like those which perambulated this 
country, with great difficulty and much puffery, during the Inst 
year. Nor yet to start in a motor car race, when it would be only a 
question of time until I was killed:a fate that has already befallen a 
number of people. Besides, if I did care for these things, I could not | 
afford them. For if you buy a car for £1,000, and a reliable® 
one really does not cost much less, you must buy a stable to put it 
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in, and a man to look after it, and then become a slave to it yourself, 
which is something I do not appreciate. What I have wished for years 
is a bicycle that would carry me onward when I did not want to work, 
at a pace that would distance anyone else, that would take me, 
without effort, up hills and against the wind—the dream, I believe, of 
every cycling tourist. Not only this; I also wished the machine to 
be so light that I could pedal it when I wanted, or when its motor 
broke down, that if I chose I could take it in a railway train like any 
ordinary wheel, and, a most important consideration to hundreds of 
thousands of cyclists, that I could store it in a flat or a hall, I had 
seen a motor bicycle in France, some years ago, and ‘had heard of 
others; the sight was terrifying, the weight was appalling, and the 
complications endless. But this year, when I read that in a race 
from Nice to Marseilles a motor bicycle covered the distance, over 
200 kilometres, in less than six hours, and that it won all the hill- 
climbing contests in which it was entered, beating everything except 
powerful racing cars and specially built tricycles of enormous power, 
I determined to sea what I could do with one. It may strike certain 
persons as strange that I, who have taken a rather strong stand 
against races and records, should now be impressed by them. In 
cycling, I have always maintained, and I maintain it still, that the 
man and not the machine, wins the race, and this the whole world, 
I believe, at last recognises. For example, Hale, the professional, dur- 
ing last year, rode 100 miles a day, for six days a week, on a chainless 
Acatene. But, I regret to say, his extraordinary performance seems 
to have fallen absolutely flat with the general public, and even with 
manufacturers. Had it been regarded as of genuine importance, 
there is no doubt that ‘he would have been asked to ride 120 miles a 
day, for a year, on some other type of machine, and it is quite likely 
he could have done so. Such records, however, have never, in any 
way, proved the superiority of any ordinary bicycle, but only the 
indomitable perseverance of a rider, for, I hope, an adequate 
pecuniary consideration. But, with a motor, this is all changed. 
For the rider must depend on the machine and not on his legs. 
Therefore, when I heard that the Werner motor bicycle had been 
driven up hills at 26 miles an hour, and along the level at 35, by the 
intelligence of its rider and the strength of its mechanism, and not 
by brute force, I made up my mind to try it. At that time, early in 
the spring, there were only, I think, one or two other machines to 
“be had. I had only seen one, and it struck me as dangerous. It 
was the Lamaudiére, in which, virtually, the arrangement was the 
same as in the ordinary motor tricycle, and, consequently, did not 
seem to me to have been altogether designed to get the best results 
with the greatest safety. So I bought a Werner. 
I started on it from Paris. I admit I was completely ignorant. 
Jugt as I reached Villeneuve St. Georges the machine stopped. I 
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don’t believe there was anything much the matter with it, but you 
cannot make one of these cycles run as a motor if it is not in 
perfect condition. In company with two or three other people, I 
proceeded to tinker at it. One of the party professed to know all 
about it. The result was that I succeeded in filling the engine with 
lubricating oil, which caught fire, and this, for the time, was the end 
of that motor. However, I pedalled the machine into the town of 
Melun, about ten or twelve miles, and I ‘had quite enough of motor 
bicycling. There was very little left of the machine, and 
nothing of my clothes, or my nerves, but I must say 
the makers were extremely decent; they both forgave me my 
ignorance and returned me my money, which I now think was an 
act of Christian charity. Fancy an English manufacturer under the 
same conditions! For, of course, the damage done to the motor was 
- entirely due to my ignorance, though the cycle itself was not well 
made. My tour was finished on an ordinary safety and by train, 
and, while I have no fault to find with my Referee, still, whenever I 
was passed by a man on a motor I felt that I had lived in vain. On 
getting back to England I was told that I was served ight for 
daring to ride such a thing; it was only fit for parks; nobody but a 
madman would be seen on it. Now it so happened that some 25 years 
ago, exactly the same counsel and observations were addressed to me 
- by horse owners and users, because I ventured to ride a tall bicycle. 
And when I came to think of it, it occurred to me that the people 
who were so ready to discourage me were all either manufacturers or 
dealers in motor cars and ordinary bicycles. No doubt their advice 
was purely benevolent. I would not accuse those who are manufac- 
turing motor cars to sell for £300 or £400 of being afraid that a 
motor bicycle, which can be made and sold for £30 or £40, will 
injure their business. Nor should I like to think that the manu- 
facturers of bicycles dread the time which is coming when their 
clients will prefer to be driven rather than to drive themselves, and 
they, the makers, will have to go into the making of motors, or shut 
up shop. On the contrary, I suppose it was only a desire for my 
safety, and, naturally, the manufacturer who, the last time I saw 
him, remarked “Just let me know when you find a decent motor 
“bicycle,” was quite disinterested. But I have found it, so I suppose 
this maker, in common with many of my friends, really does not want 
to ride fast. I suppose he imagines there is no comfort save in a car. 
He probably still thinks it is not practical. He is quite sure it is 
‘fearfully dangerous. But it is curious to note that, while in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and America the attention of inventors has 
been turned for some time to motor bicycles, in England alone the 
motor bicycle has been up to the present entirely ignored, or else the 
one or two machines made have been unpractical, or not put on the 
market, Though we all now understand that it is simply 
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point out that, although the ordinary tricycle is a stable machine 
and possesses many advantages over the bicycle, it has virtually 
disappeared owing to its still greater disadvantages, and the existence 
of the motor tricycles one sees about the streets to-day will be even 
more meteoric. The motor bicycle possesses all the advantages of 
the ordinary safety; that is, lightness, compactness, ease of storage, 
and, above all, the single track: combined with self-propulsion and 
speed. The motor tricycle is stable, but it has three tracks, weight, 
complications, and, greatest of all, the present defect of terrible 
vibration. The latter alone would be enough to ruin it, even if the 
weight did not make it just as troublesome as a car, when it breaks 
down. ‘ 
The makers of motor bicycles at the present time are greatly 
divided as to what they should do—that is, whether they should 
‘build machines of which the motor is a part, quite different from the 
ordinary bicycle, or whether they should make motors to be fitted to 
the existing safety. The latter plan would be much the cheaper and 
more profitable for the manufacturer. It is contended, however, 
that the ordinary safety is not strong enough to stand the strain. A 
motor has been fitted to one, I hear, by a Swiss firm, with perfectly 
satisfactory results, though I have never seen the bicycle. It is 
about to be brought out in England by the Derwent Cycle 
Company, of Scarborough. The only change in the machine 
is the addition of an extra rim, carrying the driving belt, 
to the back wheel. The motor, with all its accessories, is 
simply clamped within the frame. There was one—and only one 
‘—machine of this type on view at the National Show, the Minerva, a 
Belgian product, but it was excessively crude and clumsy, and badly 
finished. I also saw similar machines at the Paris Exhibition, but 
they could not be made to run. Three or four specially built motor 
bicycles were shown at the Stanley Show and the Crystal Palace. On 
the Orypto stand, at the Stanley, was Lawson’s, the motor and fly- 
wheel low down on either side the front wheel, with lamp ignition 
and an oil reservoir ingeniously placed over the lamp. This, cer- 
tainly, is a machine that even I should be afraid to ride. At the 
Crystal Palace an entirely new motor bicycle was shown for the first 
time—the Singer. It is one of the most ingenious pieces of 
mechanism I have ever seen, and it is perfectly original, and, 
apparently, most carefully thought out. But whether it is a 
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machine is that of the makers—wait ! Briefly, the motor, with all 

its parts, is contained within the rear wheel of the bicycle. Conse- 

quently, being so near the ground, the machine should have less 

tendency to side-slip than any I have been on. But as side-slips only 

occur at unexpected moments, Tam unable to say what it might do; 

and side-slip at high speed is the only danger on & properly con- ` 
atructed motor bicycle. The Singer is started in the ordinary way, 

by pedalling. The motor is then set in motion. by pressing down a 

lever, like a brake handle. I had no trouble whatever in riding it 

straight away at the Crystal Palace, and, after five minutes, in 

controlling it. But riding a motor bicycle on level asphalt and 

gravel paths for a mile or two is a very different thing from, for 

example, riding one over the Alps, and the test at the Palace was 

about as practical as that of running a car on the track for a 

thousand miles, without stopping—a feat the makers of a certain car 

lately only partially succeeded in accomplishing. Therefore, until 

I have myself had a straight away run of 100 miles, at least, up 

and down hill, on the Singer, or have heard of some one I could 

trust who has, I can say nothing about it, save that it is the most 

beautifully constructed and exquisitely finished machine. The only 
drawbacks are its excessive weight: 130lbs., I was told, without any © 
oil reservoir, fools or luggage on it; and its enormous price. Tt is 
also made with a dropped frame, so that a woman can ride it, and I 
learn that the dropped frame might be applied to other machines, 
while the motor wheel could be easily fitted to an ordinary tricycle, 
though the front forks undoubtedly should be strengthened. The 
use of magnetic instead of electric ignition seemed a great improve- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the Werner bicycle, as now constructed, also 
shown, is practical, and this I have demonstrated. After my first 
failure I went in for tricycles, and, in fact, purchased a quadricycle, 
thinking it would be much more suitable for me. But I had a 
continuous series of mishaps with it, some of them, I admit, the result 
of mý own ignorance. But there was one difficulty which no amount 
of knowledge and skill could obviate. If anything happens to this 
type of machine it must be repaired on the spot, or a team. of horses 
must be hired to haul it to the nearest railway station. I did pedal 
and shove the quad once for a mile on a perfectly level road, but T 
should never want to do so again, and I am not enough of a mechani¢ 
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HE election of women on our new Secondary Education 
authorities is a question of the most pressing importance at 
the present moment. We are on the eve of a revolution in 

our educational system, fraught with enormous consequences to our 
national chracter and prosperity. Our education has just been 
placed under the administration of a newly-organized Department, 
which is to be assisted by between one and two hundred new 
governing bodies, to whom it will delegate important functions and 
powers. But this revolutionary measure, with all its potentialities 
for good or for evil, seems so far to have completely failed to rouse 
any public interest. And yet it is surely a matter of grave public 
concern to secure that the various grades of its administration should 
be entrusted to fit persons, and that properly qualified recruits should 
be available to serve on the new Local Authorities. à 

The particular point I wish to emphasize is the need that those 
Authorities should include women as well as men. On this point 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Education spoke with no uncer- 
tain voice. I extract from its Report the following passage : — 


“We think that women ought to be eligible for appointment 
(whether by a public authority or by co-optation) upon both seta of 
authorities” [that is, County Authorities and County Borough 
Authorities] “and that it is indeed desirabla to provide that a certain 
number shall be women, as erience seems to have shown that the 
interesta of girls often receive insufficient attention, and that there is 
also a risk that women may not be chosen unless soma special pro- 
vision for their presence is made.”——Vol. i., p. 272, paragraph 43. 


This opinion has been supported by the appointment on the Central 
Consultative Committee of three ladies: Mrs. Bryant, of tha North 
London Collegiate School; Miss Manley, of Stockwell Training 
Cotlege; and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, of Newnham College. Their 
appointment should be a cause of rejoicing to all interested in educa- 
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tion, and all that remains to us to hope ‘about that Consultative 
Committee is, that it will occasionally be consulted. 

On June 26th of last session the President of the Council brought 
in his Education Bill, intituled “An Act to make Better Provision 
“for Enabling County Councils and other Local Authorities to Aid 
“ Forms of Education not being Elementary.” The Bill appears to 
have been introduced into the House somewhat as an experiment, 
as we fling down a handful‘of maize among meal-fed poultry to see 
how they take to it before we offer it to them as solid diet. The 
handful of maize was hardly pecked at, still less enthusiastically 
devoured. It remains for us to examine it and see how it appeals 
to our appetites. 

The first clause of the Bill, paragraph 3, provides that :-- 


“ Every such scheme” [i.e., for the constitution of an Education 
Committee of the County or Borough Council] “may provide for 
including in the Education Committee persons, male or female, who 
are not members of the Council.” 


On this I have to remark that the clause should run “shall 
“provide for including in the Education Committee petsons, male 
“and female, who are not members of the Council.” The necessity 
for this is shown by the fact that out of forty-nine County Councils 
and sixty-one Borough Councils, fifteen, and probably more (many. 
of the returns giving no information on this point) have excluded all 
outsiders from their Technical Instruction Committees, which are 
in these cases solely composed of County or Municipal Councillors ; 
and that forty-three County Councils and fifty-one County Boroughs 
have excluded women from their committees. Is it too wild a dream 
to wish that, following the precedent set by the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the schemes drawn up by them for girls’ schools, a certain 
proportion of women should be named as requisite for the composi- 
tion of the Education Committees as the proper representatives of 
the interests of girls’ education ? 

The reason of this, no doubt, is that the County and Borough 
Councils contain no women members, the ratepayers being forbidden 
to elect women. Contrast with this state of things the position of 
women on other educational bodies which are freely elected. Three 
hundred and sixty-one out of 649 Unions in England and Wales— 
‘de, more than half their number—have women guardians, making 
a total of 980 women on these Boards, acting as governors of Union 
schools and members of School Attendance Committees. On 55 out of 
194 Borough School Boards women have seats: 2.e., more than a 
quarter of these Boards have, out of their 681 members, 79 women 
members, being one-eighth of their number. Again, of the two 
great Public School Companies, the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany, by its articles of association, is bound to have one-third of 
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the members of its council women, and all the local committees of 
its 86 schools have women members; the Church Schools Company 
has also always had women members on its council, and in almost 
every case where local committees exist among its 26 schools, women 
act upon them. The insistence on this point by the Charity Com- 
missioners in their schemes for girls’ schools has already been men- 
tioned. Since 1874, 80 schemes dealing with girls’ schools have 
been framed by them. 

All the Day Training Colleges educating mistresses have women 
included in their committees. Of the 29 Residential Training 
Colleges for mistresses, eight have one woman apiece on their local 
committees, while one (Kennington) has six women committee 
members-*-z.e., one-third of these colleges have women on their 
committees; four out of the 29 have lady principals. 

Now, although statistics may be, as Carlyle said, “like cobwebs, 
“like the sieve of the Danaides beautifully reticulated, orderly to 
“look upon, but which will hold no conclusion,” yet two conclusions 
may, I think, be clearly reached from those which I have just quoted : 
t.¢., that the conviction of the need of women’s presence on educa- 
tional bodies is very limited; and that their exclusion is markedly 
shown on those Boards on to which women must be co-opted, in 
contrast with those on to which they can be elected. This being 
the case, it is clear that much misunderstanding, much prejudice, 
and serious hindrances have to be removed and overcome; and that 
definite work lies before us, in efforts to amend the present dispro- 
portionate representation of women on national Educational Bodies, 
to dispel misconceptions, and to convert the ordinary County or 
Borough Councillor’s reluctance into a readiness to co-opt outsiders, 
men and women, on to their Technical Instruction Committees. 

The newly-formed Committee for Securing the Presence of Women 
on Secondary Education Authorities, of which Sir Richard Jebb, 
M.P., and the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland are chairman and vice- 
chairman, will, I hope, be a powerful instrument for helping in this 
work.* To attain the ends which it exists to forward, we must 
endeavour : 

I. To gain the amendment of Clause I., paragraph 3, in the 
Education Bill, or of whatever words take its place in the future 
Education Bill. 

II. To educate public opinion to develop intelligent interest in 
the question of women’s relation to the cfficient organisation of 
education. 

IIL. To convert local and central authorities to just views on 
the co-option of women in proportional numbers on to the Education 
Committees. ‘ 


* Miss Alice Zimmern, 58, York Street Chambers, Bryansto: Wi wi 
nformation about this Committee. EAS ig ll Suny 
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TV. To enlist suitable women to offer themselves as candidates. 
ready: to serve on these future Bodies. 

The arguments with which we have to combat prejudices, educate 
public opinion, convert opposition into support, and win recruits 
for this service are powerful, if we will study them carefully and 
use them with discretion. We may group them under five heads: 

1. We cannot lay too much weight on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission. The Commissioners were not sentimental 
theorists; they spoke of what they knew. They foresaw grave 
danger “that the interest of girls would receive insufficient atten- . 
“tion” were not some special provision made for the presence of 
women on the education authorities. Their fear was caused by the 
lessons “experience had shown them,” not by vague speculpuons of 
possible neglect of girls’ educational interests. 

2. The most accurate returns available on girls’ public and’ 
private schools in England give 3,173 girls’ schools and 1,078 mixed . 
schools, in which 183,042 girls are being educated. Of these, 36,000 
—.e., less than one-third—are being educated in the 243 public 
secondary girls’ schools, a serious minority compared with the large 
majority taught in private schools, calculated at 70 per 100. Thirty 
years ago Mr. Charles Roundell stated that in England and Wales 
225,000 girls were waiting for secondary education, and although 
a good proportion of these have meantime been provided for, still 
the figures given above hint that the residue remains; and that a 
satisfactory recognition of the present-day needs and requirements 
in girls’ education is not a trifling consideration to be left to luck 
to provide for or not, as chance may direct. For obviously, the 
supply of efficient secondary schools for girls is entirely inadequate 
to the need. In a great many districts the Local Authorities will, 
without doubt, aim at supplying the need by creating a number of 
new secondary day schools. Whilst the existing boys’ grammar 
schools, reformed, modernised, reconstituted, will probably supply 
the schools needed for boys, there seems a certainty. that a strong 
movement will be set on foot to establish a large number of girls’ 
cheap boarding-schools and central day schools in connection with 
boarding-houses, all over England. 

The most inveterate opposer of women members of committees 
can hardly think it desirable that a movement of such importance 
should be entirely launched, planned in detail, and organised by 
committees of men only. 

3 and 4. The experience of women who are members of School 
Boards shows that certain important departments of work urgently 
need their attention, as appealing specially to their woman’s capacity 
for dealing with minute details. The careful study of sanitation with 
regard to the school-buildings, accosamodation, and furniture, and 
to the ‘health of those who occupy them; the selection of the 
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teachers; personal friendly intercdurse with them and with the 
children’s parents; and kindly mothering of the pupil teachers and 
young assistant mistresses—such are some of the special functions 
which it becomes the duty of women on the School Board to fulfil 
satisfactorily. The statistics of last year, which give 80,057 women 
teachers in elementary schools (51,079 more than the number of 
men teachers) and 26,707 girl pupil teachers (20,063 more than the 
number of boy pupil teachers), show that the benefit of these friendly, 
womanly relations between the women members of the School Boards 
and their mistresses cannot well be over-estimated, and would 
alone be sufficient to prove the value of women having seats on 
these Boards. And if these and other services have proved women 
to be inyaluable members of Boards for directing primary education, 
will the need of their presence be less imperative on Boards upon 
which will be laid the task of organising an entirely new system of 
secondary education, and of framing regulations for the registration 
of teachers, the large majority of whom are women? 

5. And may we not claim these seats on our future Secondary 
Education Committees as due to women, on account of the magnifi- 
cent effort’ of some of their leaders for the advance.of girls’ 
secondary education during the last fifty years? 

The following rough calendar shows what an important part 

- women have played as pioneers, founders and developers* : i 


In 1846 Miss Murray, one of the young Queen’s maids of honour, 
collected the nucleus sum of the endowment of the first woman’s 
college in England—Queen’s. 

In 1849 Mrs, Reid founded Bedford College. 

In 1850 Miss Buss began the pioneer girls’ public school—t.c., North 
London Collegiate School. 

In 1858 her example was followed by Miss Beale at the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, whose staff now numbers more than one 
hundred. 

In 1860 Madame Bodichon stirred the members of the Social Science 
Congress at Glasgow by an account of the results of inquiries 
undertaken by her on the condition -of the cheap day schools for 


In 1865 Miss Smith organised a scheme of lectures and classes at 
Oxford. 

In 1865 Miss Emily Oss procured the opening of the Cambridge 
Local Examination to girls, and 

In 1865, with Miss Bostock and some influential men, peniga suc- 
cessfully that tho coming inquiries of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission should not be limited to boys’ schools only, as originally 
intended, but should be extended to girls——a victory whose 
importance in the light of subsequent events it is difficult to 


exaggerate, 
Iam chiefly indebted to Miss C. B. Rremner’s ‘ Education of Girls and Women in 
u Head “Britain,” and to Miss Alice Zif@nern’s ‘Renaissance of Girls’ Education in 


« England,” for these dates, 
YOL, LXXIX. , k . F 
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In 1865 nine ladies were called to give evidence before the Schoola 
Inquiry Commission, of whom Miss Emily Davies, Miss Buss, 
and Miss Beale were the three principal witnesses. ’ 

In 1865 the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education was founded, 
which was followed - 

In 1866 by the Ladies’ Educational Society of Liverpool, with Mrs. 
Josephine Butler as President and Miss Clough as Secretary. 
This Society’s action led to the movement of University Exten- 
sion in the same year. 

In 1866 Miss Emily Davies, who taught from the first that reform in 
girls’ education “must begin at the top,” first formed the idea 
of a college for women at Cambridge, of which Girton was the 
outcome in 1869. 

In 1871 Newnham, with Miss Clough as Principal, was founded. 

In 1871 Mrs. William Grey proposed at the Social SciencoeCongress 
at Leeds the establishment of a National Union for Improving 
the Education of Women of All Classes. It was formed, with 
Princess Louise as its President, and became a powerful instru- 
ment for reform and construction. 

In 1872 its first work was the formation of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company, now possessing thirty-six schools, on whose 
Board sat, among others, Mrs. Grey, Miss Shirreff, Miss Mary 
Gurney, and the late Lady Stanley of Alderley. e 

In 1878 the Oxford Association for the Education of Women grew 
into shape, with the visible results of its four women’s colleges— 
Somerville, Lady pina 8. Hugh and 8. Hilda—of which 
Miss Wordsworth and Miss Beale should be mentioned specially 
as founders. : 

In 1878 the Maria Grey Training College for Secondary Teachers 
was founded as the outcome of the Teachers’ Training and Regis- 
tration Society, organised by Mrs. Grey and Miss Shirreff. This 
was followed by the Cambridge Women’s Training College and 
the Cheltenham College Training Department in 1885, and the 
M Datchelor Training College in 1888—four secondary 
teachers training colleges for women—a branch of education in 
which women are leading and have’ made progress, whilst it 
languishes and hardly exists among men teachers. 

In 1883 the Church Schools Company was founded, now possessing 
twenty-six schools. : 

In 1894-5 Dr. Sophie Bryant, Lady Frederick Cavendish, and Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick were appointed members of the Royal Com- 
mission. on Secondary Education; of the fourteen Assistant Com- 
missioners, five also were women. 

In 1896 Mrs. Henry Sidgwick was appointed on a Committee con- 
sisting of six members, ta inquire into the distribution of the 
grants of the Science and Art Department. 

In 1896 the first women Sub-Inspectors were appointed by the 
Education Office. 

In 1900 Mrs. Bryant, Miss Manley, and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick were 
appointed on the Consultative Committee just formed. 

In 1900 Mrs. Bryant, Miss Penrose, and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick were 
nominated respectively by the Members of Convocation, by the 
Faculties, and by the Crown,,to be members of the London, Ung- 
versity Senate. 
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This calendar with its glorious roll-call of names gives only some of 
those of the most prominent leaders: the women who fought difficul- 
ties, braved discouragement and poverty, won their battle step by step, 
and finally conquered for women this new kingdom, and gave them 
a share in its wealth of opportunities. Besides these giants of the 
fight are the women who have devotedly and successfully developed 
and worked for the University Extension movement, Home Reading 
Union, Evening Continuation Schools, Polytechnics, County Council 
classes for technical instruction; the women through whose persis- 
tency the Universities have thrown open first their local examina- 
tions, then their honour examinations, and lastly their degrees, to 
women; the splendid army of mistresses and teachers in the public 
secondaxy girls’ high schools, and in the women’s colleges; and the 
large and distinguished roll of girl scholars whose brilliant successes 
are beginning to show to the world some remarkable results of their 
efforts for the higher education of women. 

In bare justice, as marking the recognition due to the national 
services done for the girls of the nation by women, women should 
have an assured position allotted to them on the new Educational 
Authorities, about to be endowed with new powers of control and 
direction over the schools and colleges which their energies have 
brought into existence, and which they have hitherto founded, 
developed, and governed with such eminent success. 

Where are such women to be found? This question brings me 
to my last and fourth point regarding the work lying before us. 

We must have these women candidates ready. We must not 
wait for them “to turn up.” My own hope is that this new work 
may appeal to the more contemplative type of woman. The active 
type is already worked to the utmost bent of her energies. But 
there is a reading, cultured, sedentary class who might be made to 
feel this call and who might serve on these committees with eminent 
success, but whom such call will not reach from newspapers or the 
street. It must take the form of personal appeal to them. I am 
informed that in some parts of England, women who readily offer 
themselves as Poor Law Guardians shrink from the more critical 
service of School Boards. This diffidence will still further reduce 
the number of candidates who will volunteer to serve on the new 
and more formidable authorities, 

For the direction in which to turn our lanthorns as we go forth 
in search of such candidates, I believe there is no better recruiting 
ground than among the families and homes of culture of the Church 
and other religious bodies. There we shall find the women of high 
standard, high thinking, and regular study to whom we must bring 
home this special call for service. Because I believe the Church 
te be too much of an unworked quarry, containing some of the best 
material for this special work, we should do our utmost to try and 
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convince its ablest, quiet-souled women that this work makes special 
demands on them, to flood their consciences and intelligence with 
illumination, and to compel them to see that this call at this 
moment comes to them as truly as it came in the past to S. Hilda, S. 
Walburgis, and to the great women saints of mediæval time, who 
worked side by side with men in spreading light and education and 
civilisation in the midst of barbarian darkness and ignorance. 
Lavega E. Rinrxe, 


` CONCERNING FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


~ 


FRIEND of mine, an Englishman, who knows and likes France, 
` was once making a stay in Paris. Tired of hearing the 
chaffing “Ach yes! English spoken,” called after him by the 
street boys, he went home to his rooms, planted himself before the 
looking-glass, and examined his appearance carefully and impar- 
tially. He was of moderate height, well-formed, with a brown 
complexion and very black hair; his dark eyes shone beneath the 
shadow of his eyebrows; his nose, slightly aquiline, overhung a 
finely-drawn mouth with small teeth, his chin was that of a Roman 
bust. ‘There was nothing English about him. An observer in” 
choosing a fatherland for this type of face,’ would have pitched 
upon Spain. Crowned with a large sombrero, his might have been 
the head of an intelligent picador. People don’t shout “ Aoh yes!” 
' at picadors. What was it that betrayed the Englishman? 
The answer was soon found. A thick heather-coloured suit, strong 
boots and a hat from Piccadilly, these were clear signs of the Islander. 
My friend did not hesitate a moment; he went and got himself a 
new costume, Parisian to the last detail. ` i ` 
Next day, when he`put on his new clothes, he could not help 
smiling to thing how his Cambridge chums would laugh with amuse- 
ment when he appeared in Parisian disguise. The transformation 
was complete. He would not have known himself again. He lit a 
“ Caporal ” cigarette and went down into the street with the ease of a 
man who hes nothing about him to attract attention. He had not 


gone a hundred steps before his illusions were dispelled by an “ Aoh `- 


“yes!” hurled at him as he passed by a printer’s lad- The tiresome 
chaff began again; not quite so frequent as before, but still inevit- 
able. As he came near to my apartment a laundry girl, with a 
Basket of linen on her arm, saluted him with a laughing “ Good 
“morning.” 


=F 
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I looked him carefully over when he told me of his misfortune: 
He was sitting in an armchair joking at the impossibility of 
preserving his incognito. Nothing but his speech indicated the 
Englishman. I was curious to see the experiment for myself, and 
asked him to go out with me. But we did not go farther than the 
corridor. Before we reached the door I had found it out. Experi- 
ment was needless; he was obviously, strikingly English: that was 
clear from his very first movement. It was not his face, it was not 
his dress; it was himself—his attitude towards the things around 
him, his attitude to life. That struck me at once. It was not easy 
to define: slight trifles—the set of the elbows, the solid torso, rigid 
from the hips, the stiffness of the shoulders, the carriage of the head 
on the neck, the decisive way of walking, as if the walk’ were a 
serious function to be performed in a given time; the street boys 
were not deceived. ‘To have rowed for one’s college—that leaves an 
indelible mark. 

There are plenty of English people, however, who would not be 
recognised in a French street. Many are discovered only by their 
speech. Some have told me that they had always beenetaken for 
Frenchmen. Curiously enough, they were not those who spoke the 
language best. There have been some who informed me—with a 
frightful accent—that whenever they were heard to speak they were 
taken for real French of France—from the south of France maybe: 
not far from Tarascon? 

What is interesting in the story of my Cambridge friend is that 
the street boys were able to recognise him as an Englishman by 
points which they must have discovered in other Englishmen, who 
bore only the slightest resemblance to him. 

Let us put aside the Englishman as he is represented at the circus 
or the theatre, and take the English who may be seen in troops in 
the streets and museums of Paris. It seems sometimes as if 
Cook’s Tours must be managed by a powerful humorist, who sets 
out to mystify the continentals by showing them for English people 
a set of stage types, selected by some wild but consistent caprice. 
The collections exhibited in big omnibuses or in the galleries and 
museums could never be met with in any town in Great Britain. 
Such types cannot be taken to represent a nation. And yot it is 
these figures who stand with the Parisian public for les Bnglish; 
and it is probably on account of some resemblance to them that our 
street boy recognised the Cambridge Fellow. 

From this point to starting a theory as to the indelibility of race 
is but one step—but it is a step which I am firmly resolved not to 
take. To seek for some ethnical unity in order to account for an 
exclamation which would apply equally well to a Canadian, am 
Australian (frequently to an American), or to any product of the 
complicated mixture of races composing the general mass of the 
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citizens of the United Kingdom, would be a special form of folly. 
Some day, perhaps, a theoriser will describe for us the characteristics 
of the “Imperial race.” Meantime one may be permitted to smile. 
When the conditions of life, education, and religion offer a sufficient 
explanation, there is no need to complicate the hypotheses. 

It remains clear that to the eyes of Parisians in general there 
exists a being who is the Englishman. They can only define this 
being very briefly, but they know how to recognise him in real life. 
And yet the characteristics which we might try to assign to this 
entity would probably prove incorrect whenever we tried to find them 
in any particular individual. When we begin to deal with the 
mysterious characteristics of nations we meet with obscure matters 
of heredity, confused impressions, and ill-defined feelings, which are 
disconcerting in that they are false in the details though they possess 
a certain truth in the whole. The problem of nationality is one of 
the most dangerous of questions. Nothing can be more unsafe than to 
attempt to arrive at any certain conclusion in discussing a nation 
as a whole—unless it be to discuss two nations. To attack such a 
subject, addressing readers who are not one’s own countrymen, would 
require either an authority which I do not possess, or an incom- 
petence which I now lack. 


` 


If we had been able to examine the boy who apostrophised my 
friend, and he had been in the mood to reply, this is the conversation 
which would probably have taken place: “ Why do you shout ‘ Aoh 
“‘yesl’ after this gentleman?” “Pourquoi? C'est pas un English? 
“ C'est peut-être un Americain?”* “No, he is an Englishman. But 
“why do you shout like that after him?” “Mais, parce-qwil est 
“ English.”+ “What have the English done to you?” “Moi? 
“Rien. Les Anglais? Oh,lala! Ils ont de bonnes billes. . . . 
“ Et puts je men fiche. Les English, il wen faut plus! . « « Ils 
“se sont fait flanquer des piles par les Boers. Ils ne Pont pas 
“volé. Aoh, yes!” If we pressed our questions a little further we 
should probably end by eliciting the statement that the English 
burned Joan of Arc, and that they are hypocrites who come to enjoy 
themselves in Paris. In reality it gives the Parisian just the 
opportunity he wants for the exercise of his humour. The Nationalist 


* “Why? Isn't he an Englishman? Perhaps, then, he is an American?” 
t ‘Well, because he is English.” 


° + “To me? Nothing! The English? Oh, my! They're a rummy lot. Besides, I 
don’t care about them. We don’t want any more English, They've caught it hot from 
the Boers, Serves them right! Aoh, yos!’! 
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Press ‘has certainly succeeded lately in making ‘the chaff more 
hostile; but it will often turn out (for the street arabs of Paris are 
people of much experience) that the fellow you are talking to has 
had some dealings with English people who were nice enough, 
“ de bons types apres tout.’* The Parisian greets with a laugh any 
object that he remembers having seen occasionally: the giraffe in 
the Jardin des Plantes, the members of the Institute in uniform, the 
English, etc. If we tried to probe further into his sentiments we 
should simply drive him into an exhibition of absolute ignorance, an 
ignorance which we shall find among all classes of the nation with 
regard to the neighbour nation across the water, an ignorance 
abounding in ready-made statements—always prepared to pronounce 
judgment rather than to think. The Frenchman’s ignoranc8 of the 

nglish can only be compared with the Englishman’s ignorance of 
the French. 
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It is quite natural that a confession of ignorance should be the 
final result when a Frenchman is pressed as to what he thinks of 
the English. But more frequently the man we are examining, 
having had some instruction, will say that he dislikes the English 
as a nation, even if he likes them individually. The time will 
come, perhaps, when there will no longer be a good reason for such 
an answer. But at this moment it is only too significant. The 
teaching of history, as it is given in all the schools of Europe, is 
the glorification of one’s own country in opposition to other 
countries, The history we teach our children is the history of wars. 
Certainly war-history has so far boen part of the history of 
humanity. But to make children study, from a “patriotic” point 
of view, the quarrels of the past seems to mo to be the surest way 
of causing strife amongst men in the future. The education. given 
to school-children about foreign countries is very like the 
tales which Corsican mothers tell iheir children about the families 
with whom they have a vendetta to settle. 

We must hope that the day will come when such stories will be 
archwological curiosities, and when we shall leave off compiling 
reasons for mutual ‘hatred as the breviary of younger 
generations. Then national morality will cegse to be in constant 
conflict with morality, and what is crime for the individual will 
no longer be thought glorious for a nation. At this moment, when 
public opinion is beginning io take cognisance of questions of, 


* A good scoit after all. 
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national morality, and when each couniry is making great efforts 
to make manifest the duties of the others, susceptibilities are parti- 
cularly awake. Advice, however disinterested, given to nations 
engaged in war, has very little chance of being attended to. It is 
amazing to consider what things some of our contemporaries take to 
be grounds for self- glorification. 

The present crisis in England seems to have been brought on by 
systematic preparation. National passion bursts forth more violently 
than anywhere else amongst men whose nature it is slowly to become 
excited about an idea, but about only one idea at a time, which ends 
by dominating them entirely. Those who have drawn England into 
warlike ideas have incurred a heavy responsibility in the eyes of 
the people who have considered Great Britain as the country par 
excellence of liberty. When a country sets itself to produce 
soldiers, no one can tell how many men it is contriving to lose. 
In each one of us at bottom lie dormant the germs of ancestral 
savagery, which may easily be awakened; this awakening is called 
military education. But once we come to “real soldiers ”—soldiers 
accustomed to war and to whom war is their raison d’ére—it is less 
easy to turn them aside into paths of peace. It is the eternal story 
of the sorcerers apprentice in the German ballad: “ Die Geister die 
“ich rief, die werd ich nicht mehr los.”* We are watching to-day 
a spectacle foreseen for some years: the “Appel au Soldat” in 
England. This call makes the country in which it sounds loudly 
~ enough deaf to every other voice, and more than that, it necessarily 
spreads by contagion from one people to another. France is far 
from being without reproach, but we French sincerely deplore the 
new tendencies in England. In this respect the two peoples have no 
longer any cause for mutual envy, and if we are the first to blush 
at certain French publications it is to be desired that the English 
youth may be provided with other ideals than that of seeing well- 
drilled men “ let loose on the south side of Europe, with a sufficiency 
“of Sikhs and a reasonable prospect of loot.”t It would be a 
dangerous mistake if we proposed to solve the apparent contradiction 
between human and national morality, and to suppress the problem 
which is beginning to occupy the civilised conscience, by a syste- 
matio and wilful return to barbarism. It is to barbarism—via 
militarism—that a certain section of the press is tending, whether 
consciously or no, on both sides of the Channel. 

Certain men have found out the facility afforded by the press for 
working up public opinion—just as certain wines are manipulated. 
Deceived or deceivers by half-understood scientific theories, 
urged by personal ambition, seeking the rapid popularity of 


e 
* «The spirits I have called up I am unable to get rid of.” 
t Rudyard Kipling. ‘Btalky and Co,” p. 271. 
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those who know how to flatter our immediate instincts and to exalt 
our faults into national virtues, certain persons have given them- 
selves out to be mouthpieces of their country. For a sow or a penny 
we can all buy daily the assurance that fundamental antagonism, irre- 
ducible differences of aspiration, and “race hatred” will oblige us 
sooner or later to hurl ourselves against our “hereditary enemy.” 
The strongest instincts of humanity, the highest reasons of justice, 
divine and human, drive the two peoples in diametrically opposite 
directions. Peace among the nations is a Utopian chimera, etc. 
The tactics are very simple: in order to prove that peace doés not 
exist, they create war. 


These words of discord and hatred are printed by the million 
and distributed both in towns and in country districts with all the 
improved means of communication that we have at ou» disposal. 
This daily dose of poison, regularly absorbed, does a great deal of 
harm—perhaps not so much as one would at first be inclined to 
think. The excess of evil becomes its own antidote. It effects a 
sort of vaccination against the press. The credulity of the public 
in country places seems to have its limits, and, once suspicion is 
aroused, it is not forgotten again. The countryman who for more 
than a year ‘has read in his paper that war must break out in a few 
weeks ends by doubting it. Through constant reading, his faith 
in printed matter disappears. He still buys the paper; ‘he is uncon- 
sciously subjected to a certain malign influence of distrust and 
anxiety, but the sanguinary prophecies trouble the reader less and 
less. He derives an unwholesome pleasure from them, but does not 
allow himself to be so easily stirred. The journalistic profession 
appears to him—just what it is among a certain section. Soon 
we shall hear in the country what I have already heard in the 
streets of Paris: a workman, wanting to buy a halfpenny paper, 
was asked by the saleswoman which one he would have, and 
replied: “Cela mest égal, donnez mot pour un sow de blagues.”* 
We may congratulate ourselves on this growing distrust on the part 
of the public; however regrettable it may appear in some respects, 
it is for the moment very salutary. 

Let us consider how the French peasant stands with regard to his 
sentiments towards England. Lest we should be charged with 
optimism we will take as an example a Breton peasant. If there 
is a country where the tradition of hatred of “the Englishman” as Be 


* “Tt is all the same to me, give me a ha’p’orth of humbug.”! 
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hereditary enemy still holds, it is in Catholic Brittany. In the eyes 
of the Breton peasants and fishermen the Englishman is the enemy 
with whom they have fought battles and will fight them again. Thatis 
to say, the Englishman stands for the typical sailor of a man-of-war 
or torpedo-boat, whom they will fight when the time comes for the 
attack; but no one thinks of him asa man. The enemy is a unit of 
war, something outside ordinary life, a being in uniform whom it is 
glorious to kill He is “the enemy”—something which will do 
great mischief to France if one does not take care, something which 
must be much more terrible and dangerous than they can imagine, 
since all the men of France lose the best years of their youth in 
learning to kill this eventual adversary. If ever the peasants 
come clearly to realise that the only use of war is to kill people like 
themselves; if ever each soldier becomes capable of imagining 
what the shock of two armies is, and by what complicated series of 
lies and intrigues peoples are brought to the point of killing each 
other, the work of peace congresses will be wonderfully simplified. 

The Breton peasant has not reached that point yet; and, like a 
good soldier or a good sailor, he is ready to march against the 
English, whom he does not know, and because he doesnot know 
them. He has not the least animosity against the actual English 
people, the living English people, those who in times of peace come 
to Brittany. How many times have I seen the peasants of the poor 
fishing villages of the Breton coast receive travellers from across the 
Channel as if they had been French “ strangers ”—that is to say, with 
reserve, but with perfect readiness to enter into sympathetic relations. 
I remember once acting as interpreter between a farmer of the Côtes- 
du-Nord and a retired colonel from India. The two men 
had great difficulty in understanding one another, but they were on 
exceedingly good terms. When I was left alone with the farmer, he 
said: “C'a Pair d'un brave homme, ce monsieur. Alors il est 
“Anglats?”* “Yos, and an English colonel.” “AR! . . . Pai 
“vu sa dame et ses enfants sur la plage. Les gens de par ict disent 
“que c'est du très bon monde. . . . Alors c'est un colonel 
“anglais? ”t I left him to his reflections. The farmer’s wife 
approached me next, and asked: “C'était de Panglats qual disait 
“quand il causait avec vous?” “Yes” “Il ne sait pas d'autre 
“langue que cela?” “ Probably not.” “C’est-y malheureu tout de 
“même d'être comme gal”t And tho poor woman tried to picture to 
horself the misery of a man who could not speak French, the only 
intelligible language. 


* “ He looks like a nice man, that gentleman. He’s an Englishman, then?! 

t “Ah, . . I saw hig lady and her children on the beach. The folks about here say 
phat they are very good people . . . So he’s an English colonel?” 

t} “ Was that English he spoke when he was talking to you?” ‘Yes.’? ‘Does he 


kn th ét Li 
be ike gat w language but that one? ” Probably not.” «How unlucky, though, to 
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All friends of peace soon ‘begin dreaming of the universal 
language; that beautiful utopia of which linguistic studies have 
cured us for the prescrft. The best way for an Englishman 
who knows a little French to learn to know the senti- 
ment of France towards his own country is to travel in France. 
I do not believe that any honest man who had had this experience 
could face without horror the suggestion of a war between the two 
nations. Everywhere the traveller will be surprised to see that the 
‘population he deals with is peaceful, hard-working, ignorant of 
strangers and unknown to them, but that there is nothing inciting 
them against “the enemy” except the sinful blindness of the leaders 
‘of men. 

The reader will have scen that although I am not one of those 
who try to explain the divergence between the two neighbouring 
nations by differences of race, yet I do-not pretend that the only 
differences between them aro those of language and climate. But I 
have often thought of the surprise which would await us, men of the 
towns, men of culture, if we could bring together, in conditions in 
which they would understand one another, the peasants and agricul- 
tural labourers of France and England. I have seen in the fields of 
Surrey and Kent the same tiller of the soil whom I had seen driving 
the plough in Normandy orin Beauce. The glance of the eye trained 
to watch the horses, to notice the changes of the weather; ‘the step as 
he crosses the furrows; the traditional character, slow, careful, a 
little suspicious, rather keen after money, of the man to whom we 
owe our daily bread aro the same on both sides of the narrow streak 
of sea. 

The same labour, kindred thoughts, similar anxieties—are these, 
then, the mysterious reasons which must prevent the English and 
French peasants from being on as good —or as bad—terms with each 
other as inhabitants of the same country? As long as there is no 
direct contact the difference of language cannot be a cause of 
discord; only the religious barrier remains. 

I used to know an old peasant-woman who in the summer-time did 
housework for an English clergyman who had come to spend his holi- 
days in Brittany. One Sunday this good woman saw the clergyman 
gather his family together, preach them a sermon and sing some hymns. 
The Breton was a good Catholic, but, still more, a good woman. These 
prayers which she could not understand reminded her of church, 
and she asked leave io attend them overy Sunday when she came 
home from Mass. She was delighted with the combination, and had 
no idea of her own toleration. She did not realise that the English 
are inevitably damned, and that ihe truth—without which there is 
mo salvation—is the property of the Roman Church of France. 
Neither did she understand that the English words of the hymns to® 
which she devoutly listened were addressed to an English God—the 
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only true God—Whose interesis are all English. Each of these two 
peoples possesses the absolute truth, divine truth, in contradiction to 
other absolute and divine truth possessed by its neighbour. It may 
seem difficult to establish harmony—especially when on both sides 
there is a numerous Establishment of persons whose sole means of 
existence is the retailing of {hese opposing truths. 

It is by teaching ill-understood abstractions that great inter- 
national misunderstandings are induced. What has been said 
of the peasants would be true of the whole body of artisans and of all 
classes of society, in inverse ratio to the quantity of unassimilated -- 
abstractions and unjustifiable notions in general harboured by each 
individual. For this reason a large number of rich or well-off 
people belonging to the middle-class, persons who consider themselves 
specially enlightened, but whose education has not been sufficient 
to bring home to them their own ignorance, men who are 
quite ready to regard their own views as “ public opinion,” are found 
among those who, on the two sides of the Channel, have the greatest 
difficulty in coming to a mutual understanding, although it is they 
who have the best opportunitics of mecling. s 

To a great number of our contemporaries instruction is nothing 
but tho laying in of a stock of abstract notions leading to hasty 
generalities. Religion, morals, virtue, science, patriotism, are 
represented by precepts and aphorisms which do away with the 
necessity of thinking, and which it would be improper to question. 
These formule are passed from one to another with respect, and 
enable people to pass their lives free from doubt. They change 
with the times, but are absolute truths while they last. Patriotic 
murder or warlike virlue is one of these truths which is doomed to 
decline. The man who, in former time, would have predicted the 
union of the various provinces of France would have been con- 
sidered a Utopian; and the difference wes greater then between a 
native of Calais and a native of Toulouse than it is to-day between a 
citizen of Havre and a citizen of Southampton. It depends on the 
peoples to recognise that they must not hate, but that, on the con- 
trary, they will be ready to love as soon as they shall know something 
more of one another than a few adjectives. 

Patriotic hatred is ony one of those catchwords by which people 
are made to march. It is a hollow sentiment, which corresponds to 
no reality, and which will have to disappear as soon as men shall 
come io examine it. At the present stage of civilisation the two 
peoples should be advised to endeavour to make one another's 
acquaintance, and we, for our part, will not fail to say, again and 
again, to the English: Come to France and sec. Try to bring with 
you the least possible of prejudices, the fewest preconceived opinions ; 
come neither as enemies nor a3 fauli-finders: you will find friends. 
In all classes of society visitor and host will probably gain by 
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knowing each other. The English will find men generally more 

y and expansive in France than their own countrymen are, 
somewhat inclined to mockery: at times, but generally without any 
malice. They will find that people may be ready to enjoy the 
pleasures of life without being dissolute, that it is not always neces- 
sary to be heavy in order to be solid, and that if there are qualities 
essentially “French” which are not “English” qualities, they are 
nevertheless qualities worthy of friendship and esteem. They will 
see how much France has been calumniated, both by others and 
by herself. 

It is not necessary to inform those who have their eyes open that 
Paris, for example, is not exactly that particular city which is known 
to that special class of Englishman who ‘has brought upon his gountry- 
men. the reputation of being hypocrites who have come to get rid of 
their virtue. Many misunderstandings will disappear on the day 
when Englishmen shall come to Paris in large numbers with other 
objects than merely to visit the “ Moulin Rouge” and to see French 
corruption. with their own eyes in establishments of which they form 
the most permanent clientèle. In a great city like Paris there is a 
fair chance of finding what one has come to look for, and the opinion 
of Paris formed by many Englishmen would correspond exactly with 
a Frenchman’s opinion of London if he went to the Alhambra and the 
Empire, and epent his evenings in the neighbourhood of Regent 
Street. 

There is no surer means of becoming a friend of peace—that 
is to say, friendly to our neighbours—than to travel with the idea 
that different does not mean either worse or better. By considering 
. the profound resemblances and the manifest differences between 
the two peoples, one comes to like them both. A French writer of 
much talent told us recently in the newspapers that he had been 
living in London for the last thirty years, that he knew English 
society well, but that he had not a single friend in it. He neglected 
to mention how many friends he had in France. 

To me, who am not in the same position, it is a painful and sad- 
dening spectacle to see the way in which so many politicians have 
sought recently to pervert and embitter the relations between France 
and England. Their pronouncements, their resounding statements, 
must be opposed by something more than empty words. Ican think of 
nothing better than to say: “Come, and judge for yourselves.” 
After the Exhibition, during which Paris has been like a house. 
given up to some festivity, come and see the French in their every- 
day life; send us your young men and let them invite ours to 
return the visit. It is with the fibres of individual friendship that 
the cords of national friendship are woven. The most solid 
stuffs begin as a framework of light threads: if each journey over® 
the Channel should mean that one filament of the web has been 
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hung across, it would soon be beyond the power of anyone to 
tear it. 

It is to the young above all that I would address this appeal. 
Let those who have life before them take advantage of every occasion 
to find out how their brothers in neighbouring countries live. Young 
men will always be welcome in France. We do not ask them to 
take home with them our manners and customs, nor to bring us 
theirs. The young Englishman who by the whole course of his 
education has been led to suppress his feelings, to weigh the con- 
sequences of all his acts, and to give himself away as little as 
possible, would look somewhat foolish if he tried to become a 
southerner. But he will have an opportunity of destroying some 
Frenche prejudices by his mere presence, and of showing, for 
example, that the care for good behaviour is not simply an affecta- 
tion, but is as constant as it is generally declared to be in England. 

If he is a student (man or woman) he will meet amongst his 
French comrades with the liveliest desire to enter into relationship 
and to work together with him. He will find the doors of our 
Universities wide open to him, he will come across benevolent 
societies whose sole object is to facilitate arrangements for his 
material comfort, and help him to profit by his studies. He may 
even take back to his own country diplomas which have been speci- 
ally instituted for this benefit, with the sole aim of certifying that he 
has made good use of the teaching he came to receive.” 

The general students’ associations connected with all the Uni- 
versities in France are open to foreigners, and young Englishmen 
whom I have questioned on this subject have told me that they 
have preserved the most friendly recollections of their reception in 
France. 

The French families, less visibly organised as “homes” than the 
English families, would certainly gain by being better known in 
England. It is to be hoped that presently some English woman will 
devote herself to telling her countrywomen of the treasures of 
affection and kindness which underlie the somewhat timid and shy 
tenderness of our French mothers. 
for relee aileni. “I have bad an’ meena ot acing elese at hand, 0: Growsble ia 
Dau é, the hospitable and pind manner in which the professors and studentg 

ved their foreign companions. e professors invited them to their homes, and 
organised (between the courses of lectures? joint excursions into the mountaing of the 

neighbourhood. Troops of young satudents—English, German, Italian, Swedish i 
French, fraternised with the masters in a union which has probably been more fruitful in 
its results than the international congresses of diplomatista. A all the universities a 
similar heap ar preii English students. In Paris, besides the society for befriending 
eign students, e are several independent associations, such as I Alliance Franco- 
Ecossaise (24, Place Malesherbes), the Cercle des Etudiants Protestants (42, Rue St. 
Jreaues ue mel Araneo Engish Guild (6, Rue de la Sorbonne) for ladies and young girls. 
nda to the pupils those courses of lectures moat likely to interest them, 


gnd helps to gain acoess to them. It organises series of lessons and eotures, maintains 


a library, a study, and a room for meeting, and seeks out famuli 
take in boarders from foreign countries, i š PE ete tg 
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If the man who crosses the Channel is a trader or an artisan he 
will find. among his French competitors a great desire for instruction, 
and much goodwill in the effort at mutual understanding. 

In one word, the two countries must seek one another’s acquaint- 
ance. The more they know of cach other the less will they be 
disposed to pass judgment. ‘The less they judge one another the 
more likely are they to do one another justice. National hatred 
between two countries like France and England has no longer any 
raison d'être; it is one of those hideous phantoms which vanish away 
in the light. From both sides of the sea the workmen of to-morrow’s 
“task are recognising and calling to cach other, and are beginning 
to hear one another. They are not alike on all points; but neither 
are the trees of the forest all the same; their destiny is toebecome 
the soul for future forests. 

Ava@ustE BRÉAL. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH AND THE SCOTTISH 
PEOPLE. 


HE history of Scotland is full of romance, and its most romantic 
chapter is the story of the Church. The Scots are often said 
to e a prosaic people, thrifty, given to gathering gear, 

defective in imagination and in enthusiasm for the ideal. But the 
persons who say these things must themselves be without the 
faculty which they have failed to find. For in imaginative litera- 
ture, whether it be poetry, romance, or speculation, Scotland is 
singularly rich, and it would argue a strange contradiction were 
the Scots poor in the ideals which appeal to the imagination and 
in the deeds by which they are realized. But, curiously, their best 
known interpreter was here most defective in vision. Scotland owes 
much to Sir Walter Scott, for he was an honest man who loved the 
land and her history, who sat by the shores of old romance and saw 
such visions as only the eye of genius can see. He has made the 
Scottish name and nation illustrious in the eyes of those who, but 
for him, would hardly have known of their existence. He has made 
the ballads of their stormy days—when men lived face to face with 
death and felt the tragedy of life—part and parcel of an imperish- 
able literature. He has made the beauty of glen and stream, of 
mountain and moor, of ancient city and castle, gleam with a radiance 
such as never was on sea or shore, and could only come from the 
dream and inspiration of the poet. But his romance glorified the 
few rather than justified the many. It idealized the chivalry of 
an unchivalrous class, and pictured for the delectation of the present 
a past that had never lived, drawing over the misery of dumb multi- 
tudes a veil that hid their sorrows and muffled their cries. But the 
romance of the common people, the idealism that made them more 
enagnanimous and heroic than his knights and dames, Scott never 
saw. He looked at them, indeed, with the eye of one who had been 
VOL, LXXIX. E f 
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born in their midst, but with the mind which never forgot that he 
had to dress his tale to suit the fancy and taste of the alien. He 
has given us in Jeanie Deans what is possibly the most winsome 
picture of a Scottish maiden the hand of man ever painted; and 
in his gallery there stands many a quaint figure of servitor and son 
of the soil—Caleb Balderston, too pathetic to be grotesque; the 
inimitable Bailie, with a wit always apt, and with the delicious 
flavour of his own salt-market; Monkbarns, with his boundless 
faith in the antiquity of anything the pick could find and the shovel 
unearth; Edie Ochiltree, with the free and caustic tongue of the old 
gaberlunzie; Wandering Willie, the blind fiddler, teller of Scott’s 
weirdest, but most realistic, tale; Dandie Dinmont, the free-spoken 
Scottish farmer, capable friend of clever dogs and needy men—by 
means of these and such as these he has made the humour of common 
life and common speech intelligible to multitudes who would other- 
wise have had no sense of its being. But one thing he utterly 
failed to do—interpret the Scottish peasant from within, and show 
him on his nobler and more characteristic side, through the idealism 
that makes him all the man he is or ever can become. In Cuddie 
Headrigg he has given the pawky and resourceful hind, Dut without 
the religious passion and stoical faith that made the hind into a 
man, preferring to make these ridiculous by impersonating them in 
the obstinate figure of his old mother, Mause. In Douce Davie 
Deans, who is more dour than douce, he has shown the “ tough, 
“true-blue Presbyterian,” “with all sorts of prejudices against the 
“Southern and the spawn of the Southern”; but though he 
here and there afforded a glimpse into the hidden love, 
the secret tenderness, of the old man, yet he failed to 
seg the lofty sense of divine order, even in a disorderly world, 
that lived within an exterior that was not so harsh as 
he painted it. Were we left to gather our notion of Scotland 
from Scott, we should never understand how men who were his 
contemporaries, like Burns and Carlyle, James Hogg and Hugh 
Miller, Thomes Chalmers and John Leyden, were much more 
typical of the people than Cuddie Headrigg or Davie Deans. Indeed, 
the one thing that has given dignity to the otherwise sordid life 
of our Northern men has been their faith in the Eternal, and their 
capability of serving it unto the most boundless self-sacrifice, in 
its strength to withstand tyranny and break the oppressor. To 
fail to be just to them here is to be guilty of a failure which no 
success can extenuate or redeem. 

Now the Church has been in all its stages the form under which 
the Eternal has lived and spoken to the Scottish people, and it is in 
the way they have conceived and believed in it that their imagination 
stands most conspicuously revealed. If their history be studied from 
this point of view there will be found in it a continuity of ideal and 
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a sobriety of motive that will give consistency to much that may 
seem to a stranger violent, reason and elevation to what would other- 
‘wise appear ridiculous or mean. While in Scottish religion there is 
little that can appeal to sense, there is much that will appeal to an 
‘imagination gifted with sympathy and insight. The people have 
been singularly inarticulate, jealously shy of expressing themselves 
in the region of the more delicate emotions and the profounder 
beliefs. Ever since they have been a nation they have had to struggle 
for life against a hard and grudging nature, which only a patient and 
industrious husbandry could ‘have persuaded into fruitfulness, For 
centuries they had to wrestle for their freedom with a mighty and 
overbearing neighbour, who was dangerous on the field of battle, 
‘but mošt dangerous of all when he came with smiling face and 
winning words on his tongue and tempting gifts in his hand. For 
centuries more they had to endure a subtler and more ceaseless con- 
flict against their moral integrity, a conflict waged now by kings, now 
‘by statesmen and nobles, now by Churchmen and soldiers, upon the 
beliefs by which they were seeking to order their life. And it is not 
easy for a nation whose land has been from the very dawn of history 
-a camp which had to be watched by unsleeping sentinels against sur- 
prises, assaults, and ambuscades, to develop and exhibit the graces 
of speech and manner and custom that would make them seem 
picturesque to the vagrant sighiseer or attractive to the tourist look- 
ing for the fine arts. But the three things it has had so strenuously 
to fight for, means of living, freedom to live, and religion to live by, 
most exactly reflect the qualities and measure the stature of the 
people; and of these three their religion is at once the best mirror of 
quality and standard of measurement. Our purpose is to try to study 
the reflection in this mirror, and to ask what has given the religion 
so much power over the people, and what has been the secret of their 
fidelity to it? If the result be to make the Scottish Church, in all 
its branches and in its latest achievements, intelligible to the men 
and minds of the sister kingdom, our purpose will be more than 
fulfilled. far 


I—Tne CHURCH BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


Thé pre-Reformation Church has a significance of its own, though 
it would take us too far afield to exhibit this with the detail needed to 
make it fully apparent. It falls into two main divisions—the old 
Celtic Church, whose affinities are Eastern rather than Latin, and 
whose constitution is neither Greek nor Roman, but specifically local 
and insular; and the Saxo-Norman Church, which is distinctively 
Roman and Latin. 

1. The characteristic of the Celtic Church is its tribal character 
ad the degree in which it is propagated by saints and missionaries 
who are of its own blood. When the day begins to break we can 
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see their figures moving in the glamour of the morning light, and 
looking, as they move, more than mortal. While Athanasius, now 
an old man, with his stormier life behind him and its peaceful close 
at hand, was guiding the Church of Alexandria in truth and grace; 
while Augustine, sated with the sensuous pleasures of Carthage, was 
beginning to hunger after righteousness,—the light rose on the 
shores of the Solway and extended into the valley of the Clyde. The 
missionary of the more southern districts was Ninian, reputed a 
saintly man, who built his Church of Candida Casa, converted the 
Picts of Galloway, and in troublous times “ lived a perfect life,” and 
died full of years and sanctity. In the northern region a boy, 
bearing the name of Patricius, was captured and carried away by 
pirates to Ireland; he escaped, and returned to his home, oħly to be 
haunted by the image. of the pagan people ‘he had learned to love, 
until, compelled by love for God and by the truth of Christ, he 
abandoned country and parents, and made himself an exile among 
barbarians, if only he might be thought worthy to save some. These 
names were later surrounded by an extensive Roman mythology, 
which made them, probably in a higher degree than ethey were, 
Latins in religion and custom; but one thing is cer- 
tain, if the Churches they founded were ever Roman in 
form, they soon lost it, and became in character and 
custom essentially Celtic. About one hundred and fifty years later, 
another missionary, who bears now the more dignified name of 
Kentigern, and now the more familiar and endearing name ot 
Mungo, whose infancy and childhood are associated with both the 
southern and the northern shores of the Forth, became the Apostle 
of Strathclyde, gathered his community and sang his hymns where 
later they built over his remains the Cathedral that bears his name. 
He achieved such great things in his life that he became enshrined 
in a wondrous mythology, which showed ‘him accomplishing the feats 
still commemorated in the armorial bearings of the city his devotion 
did so much to found and to adorn. 

‘While ‘he was active in the south-western country, an even more 
famous saint was active in the north-west. Columba, driven forth 
from Ireland by feuds of race and blood, founded in 663 his com- 
munity in Iona—amid whose ruins the very scoffer finds his piety 
grow warm—and there he trained his preachers, and sent them forth 
for the conversion of Scotland. Those were the very days when the 
great Pope Gregory discovered that “the Angles were angels,” and 
that it was the duty of the Church of Rome to send over an apostle 
for their conversion. Of this Columba his admiring biographer said 
that: — - 

From his boyhood he had been brought up in Christian training, in, 
the study of wisdom, and by the grace of God had so preserved the 
integrity of his body and the purity of hig soul, that, though dwelling 
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on earth, he appeared to live like the saints in heaven. For he 

waa angelic in appearance, graceful in speech, holy in work, with 
«ctalents of the highest order and consummate prudence; he lived during 
- thirty-four years an island soldier. He never could spend the space 

even of one hour without study, or prayer, or writing, or some other 
_ holy occupation. 


The man of whom this could be written deserves, at any rate, to 
be called: a saint. In 597 Columba died; thirty-three years later 
Cuthbert was born, and, called by a vision he saw, as he watched his 
- flocks by Leader Water, to a holy life, he became the Apostle of 
Northumbria, and though he started with Iona he ended with Rome; ` 
consecrated a bishop by Theodore. These men show how the Christian 
religion began to be, and how it spread in Scotland. It was in a 
sense a native growth, organised according to Celtic ideas and 
customs, and not according to Roman. The monasteries were mis- 
sionary ‘foundations, colleges where evangelists and preachers were 
trained, possessed of apostolical doctrine and authority within them- 
selves. Episcopacy existed, as there were bishops, but it was: not 
diocesan; its sphere was congregational or communal, rather than 
territorial. And this character the Church retained so long as Scot- 
land remained a Celtic kingdom. When it ceased to be this the 
Church underwent a parallel transformation. 

2. The ultimate change came in with the Saxon Margaret and her. 
sons; they feudalised the State and Latinised the Church, introduced 
a Norman baronage and a diocesan episcopacy, Roman monasticism’ 
and an English priesthood. In doing this they gave much to the 
Church. A later sovereign described the first David as “a sair 
“saint for the Crown”; but the Crown got more than it gave, for 
David’s policy turned the Chiirch into the strongest’ pillar of the 
‘Throne, the two monarchical institutions justifying and forti- 

fying each other. But it was easier to change the frame- 
* work of the Church than to subdue the spirit of the 
people; indeed, the old spirit made out of the changed 
and assimilated Church, if not a new offence, a new field of 
conflict. The oldest Scottish dioceses were much younger than 
the Anglican, and as the Church as now organised did not recognise 
the limits of the then States, tho English Metropolitans claimed 
parental authority over the Northern Sees. But the Scottish Church 
was as jealous of its independence from England as the Scottish 
kingdom. York and Canterbury, indeed, differed as to which of 
them was the mother of St. Andrews, but they were agréed in deny- 
ing its independency; York, in particular, being as resolved to 
compel St. Andrews to derive from him as Edward Longshanks was 
to make Balliol or Bruce his feudatory. And so it happened that 
the clergy sided, as a rule, with their own people, even in spite of 
Rome and the Pope. The sermons of the priests, like the songs af 
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the people, made for liberty, and now and then a man like Sinclair, 

Bishop of Dunkeld, proved himself to be as “bonny a fechter” as 
Alan Breck himself. The Roman connection had, indeed, one good 
effect ;-it so opened European Christendom to Scotland as to bring 
it within the great commonwealth of nations. Hence the ambitious 
Scot could wander abroad without ceasing to be at home. -He could 
travel and learn as a scholar while he preached as a missionary. 

This he was not slow to do; and so we have men like Michael Scott, 

whose fame as a wizard was European rather than national. He 

appears in Boccaccio as a great master in necromancy ; Dante, who 

emphasizes his leanness—for was he not a thrifty and ascetic Scot,: 
able when he pleased to rid himself of his shadow ?—described him 

as knowing every turn in the game of magic guile. Richard of St.- 
Victor became not only the head of a great abbey, but a famous 

mystic, who prized contemplation and made love the essence of’ 
the Godhead, for the love that must give cannot be without another 
on whom its gifts can be bestowed. Duns was a distinguished Scot 
who so cultivated theology as to give distinction to his birthplace ; 

and, with the peculiar love of covenants and compacts which were 

later to mark his countrymen, he made the will of God the source 

of grace and the fountain of truth. But all her learned sons did 
not go abroad; many remained to do distinguished work at home. 

John Barbour, of Aberdeen, sang in Homeric fashion the praise of 
“The Brus”; Andrew of Wyntoune, prior of St. Serfs, gave us an 
“Orygynale Cronykil,” which planted Scotland in the heart of 

universal history; Robert Henryson, leader of a great army of poetic 
and literary schoolmasters, sang the dignity of man, 


The saule is Godis dochter deir, 
And eik his handewerk ; 


and praised the frugal life which best becomes his countryment 
Blissed be simple life, withouten dreid; 
Blissed be sober feast in quiete; 
Wha has eneuch of no more has he neid, 
Though it be little into quantity. 
William Dunbar, a friar who did not love his order or the life 
it compelled him to live, described, not only the baser side of things, 


Sic pryd with Prellatis, so few till preiche and pray, 
Sic hant of harlottis with thame, baith night and day. 


but also the nobler, for he ceases not even yet to teach that: 


All love is lost but upon God alone ; 
or that: 
Since for the Death remeid is none, 
Best is that we for Death dispone 
After our death that live may we: 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 
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Gavin Douglas was not unwilling to fight with his party and plot 
with his house, yet he liked better to translate Virgil and sing in 
praise of honour. And as the Church encouraged men, so it founded 
places for their learning. The ecclesiastics who desired their 
people to be independent of England founded universities and 
schools, where men could get knowledge without crossing the Tweed, 
And so in quick succession St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
came to be homes of the new learning—Universities which church- 
men founded, but which were to prove potent factora in changing 
the Church. 


e U—Tue CHURCH AND THE REFORMATION. 


1. Our concern is not with the Reformation, but simply with the 
special form it gave to the Church and the significance this had 
for the people. It would, indeéd, have surprised the reformers 
had they been told that they had created a Church. As they said 
in their confession,* they “ most constantly believed that from the 
“ beginning there has been, and now is, and to the end of the world 
“shall be, a Church—the body and spouse of Christ Jesus—which 
“Church is catholic because it contains the elect of all ages, of all 
“realms, nations, and tongues.” Its continuity they conceived 
not to be in the man who bore office, but in the men for whose sakes 
office was borne. They conceived themselves, indeed, to have re- 
called to its original historical form the Catholic Church in Scotland ; 
and they are thought to have achieved this because the force behind 

. them was the will, not of the sovereign, but of the people. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, indeed, tells us: “ the very greed of the nobles, by 
“starving the new Establishment, made it democratic in tendency, 
“while the adoption by Scotland of the republican theocracy of 
“Geneva made the Kirk democratic in constitution.”+ But it would 
be nearer the truth to say the Constitution determined the tendency 
and was determined more by the national history and conditions 
than by Geneva. For over two centuries the Government of Scot- 
land had been a succession of brief personal reigns interpolated 
between long minorities. When the King came to govern, he had 
to fight for his authority against the great houses or the astute 
statesmen who had seized and held the reins while he was a minor. 
And what may be described as the longest of all the minorities, 
and the most sordid of all the conflicts for power, coincided with the 
era of the Reformation. James V. had died in 1642, leaving to 
succeed him a daughter only a few days old. The shadow of coming 
religious change was heavy upon the kingdom, and in the struggle 
for power between churchmen and barons, between the Queen- 


* Art. XVI, ot. V, t “History of Scotland,” p. 428, 
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mother and Arran, the new beliefs were allowed to grow into 
strength. . 

There was then no single sovereign will to control events, but only 
_ a multitude of wills contending for a short-lived supremacy; and 
while they contended they forgot the people, the dumb multitudes who 
suffered from the collision of violent wills and the absence of a law 
which did not fear the rich and was just to the poor. Hence there 
were three local conditions friendly to a democratic Church: (1) 
the want of a royal person to appeal to the loyal imagination, and 
(2) of a single governing will to command the rising storm, and (8) 
the need of an order that would secure liberty and law for the people. 
The ancient Church had proved itself as faithless as the kings had 
been helpless; it had no heart for good, no hands able tb do it. 
Hence, if the people were to be saved, it must be by some radical 
change in the system of things. It was hopeless to expect the Stuarts 
to become immortal, and without immortality or its equivalent how 
could disastrous minorities be avoided? It was vain to think that 
the barons would cease from their jealous ambitions and live in 
fraternity and good faith, Whence, then, was help .to come? 
Could anything be so full of promise as a re-publication of the Gospel, 
a re-incarnation of its spirit in a congenial medium or a suitable 
organism? The abeyance of the Sovereignty created the oppor- 
tunity; the coming of Mary from a country of centralized authority, 
torn by the wars and tumults of religion, into a country which 
had not known a king for nearly twenty years; her brief reign, and 
the long minority which followed it, all tended to supply the new 
spirit with the very opportunity it needed to realize its ideal in fitting 
forms. But to the people the real and intrinsic significance of the 
Church as reformed lay in its representing the reign of law and- 
justice and order, bridling the licence of the nobles and curbing the 
self-will of the king. Itis from this point of view that the Church ought 
to be construed. With Knox, the most potent factor of change, we need 
not specially concern ourselves; he was the man of the moment, 
courageous, clear-sighted, convinced, incapable of fear, illumined by 
a faith that was a surer guide amid all the tortuosities of policy than 
the subtlest diplomacy could have been. We need not justify all his 
words or all his acts. They may be capable of explanation, even 
when least agreeable to our modern notions. Nor need we argue that 
the policy of the Church was faultless, which would indeed be a 
foolish thing to maintain, and one for which the reformers themselves 
would-not be thankful. All we are concerned to see are the ideals 
that governed the Reformed Church in creating a new political and 
social order for the Scottish people. 

2. Theideal it embodied was not so much democratic as theocratic. 
Its fundamental notion was that Christ is the “onlie Head of his 
“Kirk, our just Lawgiver, our onlie hie Priest and Mediator”; 
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“in quhilk honoures and offices, gif man or Angell presume to in- 
“ truse themself we utterlie detest and abhorre them, as blasphemous 
“to our Soveraigne and Supreme Governour Christ Jesus.”* This 
is the central and organizing idea. In the Anglican Articles it is 
to the Sovereign that “the chief government of all estates of 
“this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
“causes doth appertain.”t But in the Scottish Church 
the attitude to the Sovereign is very different. Tho 
Confessiont says that “the Civil Magistrate is ordained 
“of God, that he is to be loved, honoured, feared, and held 
“ in most reverent estimation,” that he is appointed “for maintenance ` 
“of the true religion and for suppression of idolatry and super- 
‘atition,’ but it carefully refrains from conceding to him any 
authority or sovereignty over the Church. Knox tells us that the 
Queen said to him “ Ye have taught the peeple to receave ane other 
“ Religioun, than thair Princes can allow: And how can that doctrin 
“be of God, seing, that God commandis subjectis to obey thair 
“Princes?” And he replied “Madam, as rycht Religioun tooke 
“ neither originall strenth nor authoritie frome wordly Princes, but 
“from the Eternall God allone, so are not subjectis bound to frame 
“thair Religion according to the appetites of thair Princes. For oft 
“it is, that Princes arthe most ignorant of all otheris in Goddis treu 
“ Religioun, as we may reid in the historyes alse weill befoir the 
“ death of Christ Jesus, as efter.”§ This was a kind of speech to which 
Elizabeth was unaccustomed, and one can but feebly imagine how 
she would have taken it. In England Parliament legislated as the 
one competent ecclesiastical authority, but in Scotland the 
Assembly organized the Church without minding the royal sanction. ' 
So much was this the case that when the Queen attempted to interfere 
with the Assembly Knox peremptorily rejected the idea that its 
authority in any measure or degree depended on her will. Secretary 
Maitland raised the question whether the Queen allowed such Con- 
ventions. Knox answered “ Yf the libertie of the Churche should 
“stand upoun the Quenis allowance or dyssallowance, we are assured 
“not onlie to lack Assemblies, but also to lack the publict preaching 
“of the Evangel,” and he added “Tack from us the fredome of 
“Assemblies, and- ye tack from us the Evangell; for without 
“Assemblies, how shall good ordour and unitie in doctrine be 
“keaptP ”|| We have then a Church ordered and organized by its own 
Supreme Court rather than by Parliament, and in spite of the Crown. 
And it did its work to such excellent purpose that while in 1560 the 

* Confession, 1660, Art. XI. 

+ Art. XXXVIL 

} Art. XXIV. 


e § “History of the Reformation in Scotland,” I., p. 281, 
|| “ History, I., p. 296. 
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Assembly was constituted by six ministers and thirty-four elders, in 
1567, when Mary abdicated, there were two hundred and fifty-two 
ministers, one hundred and fifty-four exhorters, and four hundred 
and sixty-seven readers; a rather remarkable result considering the 
paucity of material and the political difficulties which had to be 
overcome, 

3. This theocratic ideal made the Church radically democratic, 
_ but in a very special sense. The democracy was not above law, 
but under law; a governed rather than a governing democracy, 
subject to the sovereignty of its Supreme Head. And as the term 
“ Head” stood for one before whom all subjects were equal, it 
also stood for a theory of equal freedom and equal justice to all. 
Knox had said, with special reference to the attempt to get* Mary 
to ratify the Act of Reformation, “Religion, which from God hath 
“full powar, meideth not the suffrage of man, but in so far as man 
“hath neid to believe it.”* If a man did believe he must 
accept governance at its hands. Hence came four distinctive 
characteristics of the Scottish Church. i 

i. “ Ecclesiastical discipline uprightlie ministred, as, Goddis 
“ Worde prescribes.” t This stands in the Confession as the third 
note of the Church, the other two being “ the true preaching of the 
“Word” and “the right administration of the Sacraments.” Its 
fidelity to this note has subjected the Scottish Church to not a little 
modern satire. Of course the satire is as easy as it is insignificant, 
but when one knows, as we do from sources so authentic as William 
Dunbar and David Lindsay, the immoralities which Church and 
churchmen, State and statesmen, then indulged in, the courage of 
the reformers in setting themselves to cleanse the Augean stable 
is one of the most notable features in their policy, and speaks of a 
moral integrity which any society might be proud to honour. The 
discipline may have lost the Church the distinction of some royal 
and much baronial patronage, but moral inflexibility ought to be 
worth more than even the collective nobility. It is, indeed, the 
fashion to describe the moral zeal of the reformers as a gloomy 
fanaticism. But let him who so thinks read James Melville’s account 
of his schooldays as “a happie and golden tyme,” when the school- 
master taught the boys how “to handle the bow for archerie, the 
“glub for goff, the batons for fencing, also to rin, to loope, to 
“swoom, to warsell, to preve pratteiks, everie ane haiffing his 
“matche and andagonist, bathe in our lessons and play.”{ Sir 
Walter Scott has told us how he loved to annoy his stern Presby- . 
terian tutor by quoting to him Charles II.’s saying, “Presbytery 
“is not a religion fit for a’gentleman”; but he quite forgot that 

* u History of Reformation,” IT., p. 126. 


t “Confession,” Art. XVIII.; ct.“ Angl. Art.” Art, XIX, 
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Charles Stuart meant by “gentleman” not a man of honour or 
chastity, but a person free to associate with Nell Gwynn, and to 
insult his wife before his mistresses. 

il, The Church was the Church of the people rather than of any 
class. The Jast thing that can be laid to its charge is that it was 
the creature or the tool either of the.sovereign or of the aristocracy, 
or even of the clergy. The First Book of Discipline says, in words 
that ought to be remembered :— 


“With the greaf of our hertis we heare, that sum Gentilmen are 
now als creuell over thair tennentis as ever war the Papistis, requir- 
ing of thame whatsoever before thay payit to the Churche; so that 
the Papisticale tirranye shall onlie be changeit in the tirranye of the 
lofd or of the laird. We dar not flatter your Honouris, neathir yit 
is it proffitabill for you that so we do: if you permit suche ‘creualtie 
to bo used, neather shall ye, who by your authoritie aucht to gane- 
stand such oppressioun, neathir thei that use tho same, escheip Goddis 
hevy and feirfull judgementis.”* 


Nothing could be more characteristic than this; the Church as 
such knew neither king nor lord, but only men who stood in need 
of its help and salvation. 

iii, The Church charged itself and the State to “be most careful 
“for the virtuous education and godly upbringing of the youth of 
“the Realm.”+ There is nothing more honourable to Knox and 
his co-adjutors than the way in which they placed the school beside 
the Church, with a schoolmaster “able, at least, to teach grammar 
“and the Latin tongue,” making the elementary school lead up 
to the secondary, and the secondary to the University. They con- 
ceived education to be a function of the Church as well as the 
preaching of the Word, It may be said, in all seriousness, that 
no other church in Christendom, reformed or unreformed, has dis- 
tinguished herself by a more unselfish love of the people or by 
more unwearied labour for their intellectual and moral good. And 
the. debt the people owe they have acknowledged by a gratitude as 
splendid and a service as devoted as the Church’s to them. 

iv. “It appertained to the people and to every several congregation 
“to elect their own minister.”t And they were charged to sce 
that the ministry was duly educated and fully qualified for its office 
and functions. It is the sign of the inalienable freedom of the 
people and of its duty not only to hear, but to judge, the preaching 
of the Word. Doctrine and discipline are as much the concern of 
' the laity as of the clergy. 

Now these ideas show how the English and the Scottish Churches 
form at this point a characteristic antithesis. In England the 
e° ‘Knox “ History,” IL, 321-2 

+ “ First Book of Discipline,’ Knox “ History,” II., 209, 

{ Teid., 187. 
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determinative principle may best be stated in Hooker’s famous 
phrase: “The Church and the commonwealth are personally one 
“society.”* “There is not any man (a member) of the 
“Church of England but the same man is also a member of: 
“the commonwealth; nor any man a member of the common- 
“ wealth, which is not also of the Church of England; 
“just as in a figure triangular the base doth differ from the sides 
“thereof, and yet one and the selfsame line is both a base and also 
“a side.”t And Hooker here but repeated Whitgift when he said: 
“Tt cannot yet sink into my head that he should be a member of 
“ a Christian commonwealth, that is not also a member of the Church 
“of ‘Christ, concerning the outward society.’$ But in Scotland 
Church and State were so distinct that in Andrew Melvillets well- 
known dictum: “There are two Kings and two Kingdoms in Scot- 
“land. Christ Jesus, the King, and His Kingdom the Kirk; 
“ James Stuart, the King, and his Kingdom the State, and in the 
“ Kingdom of Christ, James Stuart is not a king, nor a lord, nor a 
“head, but a member.”§ Civil patronage was, and is, legitimate . 
in the Anglican Church, where the State represents the ,collective 
laymen who possess legislative functions in the Church, while those 
of the clergy are administrative, but in Scotland civil patronage is 
alien and civil authority abhorrent to the very idea of the Church. 
The sovereignty of Christ has distinct, and even opposed, meanings in 
the two systems. The sovereign is in England supreme over all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil; but the question which cost - 
Scotland all her trouble was the royal claim to be supreme in the 
Church, a claim she resisted by affirming and exercising her right 
to control her own destinies, whatever the sovereign might do or 
say. 
4. The Scottish Church in the seventeenth century is a tempting 
theme, but it is one from which our space and purpose compel us 
reluctantly to turn away. It was a period of ceaseless conflict, led by 
men whose obstinacy rose into a sort of stoical magnanimity, and 
whose sufferings showed a heroism that could not be conquered. The 
Church in its struggle with the greedy barons learned to speak its 
mind and hold its own against the violence of federated interests. 
In its controvérsies with the pedantic James it became more conscious 
of its own mission, and more jealous of the civil power. It con- 
fronted his divine right in the strength of a right prouder and higher 
than his, though his skill extorted from it a qualified patronage and 
a recognition of the royal prerogative in fixing tlie time and place of 
assemblies. He carried with him to the English throne the feeling that 


* « Ecolesiastical Polity,’? Book VII., chap. i., 4. i 
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“Presbytery agreeth as well with monarchy as God and the devil,” 
though as to which was God and which devil it is probable that he 
and the Scots would not have agreed. The power his new kingdom 
gave him helped at first his scheme of Anglicising Presbytery, but in 
the hands of his son it was hindered by the revolt of the English 
Puritans. Laud and Charles visited Scotland together; Laud found 
there nothing he cared to call religion, and proceeded to make its 
Church as like the Englisheas possible, and Charles aided him to the 
best of his ability. The result is known to all the world; Scotland 
rose as one man, signed the National Covenant, defied the King, and 
overthrew his Church. The Assembly met, the King dissolved it, 
but without minding the dissolution it sat on, did its work, and 
rebuilf its Zion. Those were its golden days; after them came the 
feuds of resolutioners and protesters; these it survived, as well as 
the iron hand of Cromwell, and then followed the disastrous reigns _ 
of Charles II. and James IJ. Of the meanness of their policy, its 
atrocity and fatuity, it is impossible here to speak. Whether looked 
at in its statesmen or its soldiers, in their indulgences or their 
killings, it was a policy worthy only of men who were, in Burnet’s 
phrase, engaged in ‘‘a drunken bout.” Its disastrous failure did 
several things: not only showed how little the most brutal force 
could suppress conviction or overcome courage, but also how a 
dynasty could best contribute to its own overthrow. The Church 
survived the ordeal, but the Stuarts did not, and the theory of the 
Crown which had been used to justify their most odious tyrannies, 
went down with them. Henceforth the King was to hold of the 
people rather than the people of the King. 


TU..—Tnre CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION. 


In 1688 the Revolution came; with it Presbytery returned, and 
the “outed” ministers were reinstated. The settlement was not 
indeed an easy process. Persecution had not tended to make the 
persecuted reasonable, while conformity had tended to beget a habit 
of mind and an art of conduct which were not conducive to sincerity. 
The extreme men refused to recognise either a Church or a State 
unsanctioned by the covenant. Moderate men, with many an earnest 
and capable spirit amongst them, accepted the new order and began 
to help to build the Church on the ancient lines. The terms of 
conformity were, indeed, made less severe than the sterner Church- 
men would have liked, but not so easy as leading statesmen, in- 
cluding the King himself, desired; for their wish was to temper the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the stormy North to the fearfulness of 
the more timid South. But the North had, on the whole, its way. 
*The Oath of Supremacy was abolished, and there was granted to the 
Chutch a ‘freedom which was unknown in Presbyterian Holland and 
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inconceivable in episcopal England. An attempt to impose an oath 
of civil allegiance as a condition of holding spiritual office`was pas- 
sionately resisted, and only the courage and diplomacy of Carstares, 
by prevailing with the King, prevented a conflict. Civil patronage 
was repealed, while on an ancient burning question—the freedom 
of Assemblies—a compromise was reached which spared at once the 
susceptibilities of the Church and the dignity of the King. 

But the world which saw Presbytery restored was vastly changed 
from the world which saw it so tragically disappear. The changes 
affected the moral temper and mental attitude, as well as the ex- 
pressed convictions of men, and were attended by parallel changes in 
both Church and State. 

1. The intellectual change may be described as the supersession of 
the old positive mood by a more rational and critical temper. In 
1689 Locke’s “ Essay ” had appeared; in 1695 his “ Reasonableness of 
“Christianity,” followed in 1696 Toland’s “Christianity not 
“ Mysterious.” The very year of the settlement had seen the appear- 
ance in an English garb of Spinoza’s “ Theologico-political Treatise.” 
With these the deistic controversy began its course, and by the time 
the eighteenth century had advanced a third of its way Tindal had 
published his “Christianity as Old as the Creation,” and Butler had 
written that it had come, he knew not how, “ to be taken for granted 
“by many persons that Christianity is not so much a subject for 
“inquiry, but it is now at length discovered to be fictitious.” So 
had it happened touching a faith that just fifty years before men 
had been dying for, and suffering by the thousand expatriation, 
imprisonment and the loss of all worldly goods rather than renounce 
its humblest forms. 

This change of mental attitude affected all minds, and 
especially those which had to legislate for the Church. The leading 
statesmen of Queen Anne were mostly sceptical in thought, while 
conservative in politics—which meant that they had ceased to believe 
in the ideals that made progress necessary and change safe, and had 
come to put their trust in institutions, which could stand though 
faith failed, and ought therefore to be the more preserved that creeds 
were doubtful and conduct latitudinarian. It was the age when 
Anthony Collins could vindicate the free-thinking of his own class 
and send his servants to church in order that they might neither rob 
nor murder him. For what the men whose personal convictions were 
few and slender feared most was “ enthusiasm,” which they held to be 
at best bad form, while potentially it was an explosive and therefore 


_ a dangerous force. And this mental mood was further accentuated 


by the relation of England to Scotland which had come from the 
union of the Parliaments. The Scotch representatives could make 
laws for England, and the English representatives could make law? 
for Scotland. And out of this conjunction came a renewed tendency 
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to make the most specifically national of all Scotch institations—to 
wit, the Church—more agreeable to English ideas; and its most 
flagrant result was the restoration of patronage in’ 1712. 

2. Now here we must try to indicate how these tendencies and 
consequent changes affected the history of the Scottish Church. In 
it the new intellectual mood came into sharp conflict with the old 
religious temper. The mood was represented by what is termed 
“ Moderatism,” or the rational and ethical mind which threw the 
emphasis, not on the supernatural elements in the idea and the ‘history 
of the Christian religion, but on its philosophical ideas and its moral 
teaching. Over against it stood what was known as the “ Marrow doc- 
“trine,” so named after a once famous book—“ The Marrow of Modern 
“ Divinity ™—-whose putative author was an Oxford man, a member 
of the very college which sent out to New England one of its fore- 
-most Puritans, Richard Mather, an early settler, who helped to 
found the colony, and became the father of a-long line of illustrious 
sons. The “ Marrow” men may be said to represent the evangelical 
tradition which had been common to the English Puritan and the 
Scottish Presbyterian—a connection which admits of a personal as 
` well as a Iiterary illustration. One of the men ejected in 1662 wasa 
certain Henry Erskine, then minister of Cornhill, in Northumber- 
land. Two of his sons, Ebenezer and Ralph, carried over the tradition 
into the Scottish Church; while his own teaching converted oħe of 
the most famous divines of the eighteenth century, Thomas Boston, 
whose name still lingers like a soft golden light upon the braes 
and down the Water of Ettrick. It has shed a halo over all the 
district drained by “still St. Mary’s lake,” and need fear no rival, 
either in the ballads that tell of feud and foray, or in the lyrics 
that are full of the fairy music made by the Shepherd who was 
born under the very shadow of Ettrick Kirk. Cotter’ Morrison 
quoted some of his fierce sayings with the horror of æ son of light 
suddenly confronting an altogether incredible darkness. But no 
man ignorant of the spirit and deeds of Boston can judge his speech. 
In some of his words there is a wonderful tenderness, in his acts 
a marvellous integrity, and there was in his thought a rare power 
to move the consciences and awaken the intellects of his people. 
It was a brave thing to make the stern Presbyterian discipline a 
reality among the men of the Forest, in whom the old reiving 
instinct was still strong, at once kept alive and glorified by the 
ballads which were, known in every cottage and recited at every 
hearth. Yet the man did this, and in doing it was typical of the 
“Marrow Men.” They stood for rigour, for severity, and thorough- 
ness; and these are qualities which the Scottish people have, even 
while suffering from, them, “ever appreciated, and even demanded, 
` in, their ministers. are f : 

The theological difference had its counterpart in the Ecclesias- 
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tical, and here the watchwords of division were patronage and free or 
Congregational “election. J£ the congregation could elect its 
own minister, then, by the law of affinity, where it was evangelical 
it would elect a man who was the same; where a secular or an 
episcopal patron presented, his man might be agreeable to his 
mind but opposed to the people's convictions. And so it was but 
logical that the evangelical party should stand strongly for con- 
gregational rights, while the moderate party stood as strongly for 
the rights of patronage. But the dour race that had fought 
for the Covenant and prevailed, was not to be cajoled into selling 
its rights to a civil patron. Hence came refusals to accept his 
nominee, with the corresponding action of the authority that must 
enforce the law, which was often done by the help of the military. 
Thus an eye-witness of a disputed settlement in Bathgate tells how 
he, in 1717, “saw a new way of propagating the Gospel by red- 
“coat booted apostles, officiating as elders,” who, with drums beat- 
ing and swords drawn, “guarded the ministers into the Church, 
“riding, and striking with their naked swords at the women and 
“others standing gazing upon the wayside.” Acts of this order 
called forth the strenuous opposition of “the Marrow Men,” whose 
chief spokesman, Ebenezer Erskine, in a sermon preached in 1782, 
before the Synod of Stirling, insisted that a twofold call—that of 
God and His people—was necessary to make a man a minister. 
“The Church of Christ,” he said, “is the freest society in the 
“world,” and it was intolerable that a small piece of land “should 
“make a man a lord over God’s heritage.” The Synod condemned 
the sermon, the Assembly endorsed the sentence, but though it 
suspended it could not silence the preacher. He and three others 
declared their independence of the Church by constituting, a few 
weeks later, the first Secession Presbytery. 


TV.—Tue Secession CHURCH. 


1. I should have liked to sketch in detail the consequences 
of the secession, especially as it affected the Scottish mind, and its 
attitude to religion. For one thing, by the withdrawal of many con- 
vinced and stalwart evangelicals from the Established Church the 
moderate party was so consolidated and strengthened that it was 
able to govern for a hundred years. The moderates were indeed 
a great party, coherent, resolute, well-led, with a clear-cut policy 
that they did not fear to carry out to its logical results. Among 
its leaders and exponents stand some of the most notable Scotsmen 
of the eighteenth century: Principal Robertson, the historian, whose 
stately style Gibbon despaired of being able to imitate; John Home, 
the author of “Douglas,” and creator of Norval, whose classic 
dramas his kinsman, David Hume, praised for their true theatric 
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genius “refined from the unhappy barbarism” of Shakespeare; 
Thomas Reid, the father and founder of the Scottish philosophy, who, 
answered Hume’s scepticism by appealing to common sense, the 
communis sensus of the schoolmen; George Campbell, of Aberdeen, 
a sagacious critic of the Gospels, though not quite so sagacious or 
successful a critic of Hume’s theory concerning miracles; “ Jupiter” 
Carlyle, a clear-eyed diarist and fine example of the tolerant man-of- 
the-world cleric; Blair, the elegant preacher and professor 
of rhetoric, whose sermons Samuel Johnson read and admired, and 
even condescended tò praise— though the dog is a Scotchman and 
“a Presbyterian and everything he should not be.” These men 
were, one and all, moderates, similar in type, yet most distinct 
in mind’ but, though they are most representative of their 
century, yet they can hardly, in policy and ideals, be 
termed national. It would be to put the matter, especially in 
certain cases, much too strongly were we to say they believed more 
in the State than in the Church, but there is, on the whole, a rough 
accuracy in the statement. Presbytery, as Scotland had conceived 
and realized and suffered for it, could not stand in the relation to 
the civil power they attempted to make it occupy. They tried to 
do by “riding committees” and forced settlements exactly what 
Charles and James had tried to accomplish by the rougher method 
of dragooning; and they failed, in spite of all their ability and their 
often high-minded policy, for precisely the same reason: the people 
would not be driven ; they would not allow the Assembly any more than 
thty allowed the King to determine what manner of minister they 
should have.. That was a thing they would determine for them- 
selves; and it was a thing their Church had expressly assured 
them they had the right to do. The State might will or say other- 
wise; very well, the State must change its voice and ita will; the 
Church could not change, and the people would not. And they 
Pa prevailed, though not without suffering and strife. 
. 2. The struggle of the Moderates in the cause of patronage 
brings us back to the four men who in 1738 constituted the 
Secession Presbytery. They were hardly conscious of what they 
had done or had undertaken to do; they only knew they 
could not do otherwise. The Church must be free, cost what it 
might; for its freedom meant the right of the people to determine 
what Gospel should be preached unto them, and who should preach it. 
The new path was beset with difficulties innumerable and vast, 
and the men had neither chart nor experience of the way. The 
Cameronians had indeed refused to conform at the Revolution, but- 
their policy consisted in simply standing aloof from both Church and 
State. The Seceders, on the contrary, had accepted both as they had 
been then constituted; what they objected to was the later usurpation 
by the State of spiritual functions which properly belonged to the 
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Church.: But instead of escaping the problem by Secession, they, 
raised it in's new arid more urgent form: "In certain cities and towns: 
tlie burgesses had to swear that they. professed and allowed within, 
their hearts the religion authorised by the laws of the realm. Was, 
this an oath-a Seceder could lawfully take? . If they took it, did they,, 
not-birid themselves to support and to hold as true the Church they. 
hudfersaken? If they refused, were they not pronouncing the Seot-. 
tish Church to be false in theory, and turning the incident of a day, - 
intoa permanency: The men were too. much in earnest-to treat, the, 
question as merely academic; some took the affirmative, gome the, 
négative. side; and so the small community broke asunder, and the. 
botlies:wwhich came to be known,as Burgher and Anti-Burgher were; 
formed. ` They differed the.more intensely. that their diffgrertces werg, 
sorslender. . But.they had by the bitterest of all experiences to Jearn.. 
how to tolerate as well as how to agree. “And though the,“ Breach,”, 
as it was called, lasted seventy-three years, it was repaired eighty, 
years-since, and the years since then have been marked by a. pyo-: 
gressive fraternity which has now culminated in the corporate union, 
ofiall-but the merest fraction of the Frée Presbyterian Chuyclies. o- 
:-I could: have liked to tell the true tale of the Seceders, Burgher, 
and: Anti-Burgher, New Light and Old Light; for with them. lies; 
the genuine romance of Scottish religion in:the eighteenth century:! 
They were unlike in mind, in temper and in character . to. tha, 
Moderates, yet they were all the more typical of their home. - In. 
their ministry:they had men of learning, though it was very unlike- 
the learning of the Moderates; less humane and more scholastic, less- 
olassical and more theological, the learning of men who were in. grim, 
earnest.about the verities of their faith. Yet they were. often men of, 
a most excellent humour. It is chrious -that the raciest and: most 
genial tales of the pulpit and the manse relate to men of Seceder stock. 
They also in a-peculiar degree evoked the imagination latent in the 
peasantry, and drew from the cottage or the farm into literature men; 
that, but for them, would have, remained unknown and inarticulate. 
Thomas Carlyle has. testified how much he owed to--the Burgher 
minister of Eeclefechan—“ the. priestliest man in ecclesiastical guisé: 
“he had ever known.” Another of their ministers supplied Scott with: 
the ideal he embédied in the Josiah Cargill of St. Ronan's: Well.» 
From the ranks of the humblest' peasantry they called forth‘a family: 
that in the four’ generations of its existence represented, successively; 
all..that was..hest in the learning, the`pulpit eloquence, ‘and the: 
literature ofthe people of. Scotland; the family. whose widest known‘ 
representative. is the.author of “ Rab. and his Friends.” Butas 
one:who in, his day has known how‘to make.merry over the oddities‘ 
and ‘the exgcting’canscientiousness of the Seceders, I should like-tp* 
do-something here. towards, making. the inner side of their character! 
intelligible, and this may best be done through two -personali 
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“feminiscences. My first charge was of a Church -which whs-a lineal 
“descéndant of the first Seceder congregation formed south of the 
Forth.’ In it there was an old fnan, massive, picturesque; with a 
grand, head, beetling eyebrows, shagey,‘grey hair, and.a voice -that 
“even in’ ‘his age had a sound as of the-sea. When he came to die— 
an old ï mati over ninety—I expressed, in the conventional way of the 
"young parson, the hope that he was willing-to-depart. “No,” he 
"said, “I am dot.” “ Why?’ “I would-like to live to see the 
loona & Anti-Christ,” and Anti-Christ meant for him the. con- 
“Rexion of Church and State: One had to know his memories inorder 
“to ‘understand why ‘it had to him so tragical è significance. --The 
congregation took its risé from one’vf the oldest and cruellest of the 
“enforced settlements; the people left the Church they loved rather 
“than have: the majesty of God mocked by- being at the mercy of one in 
í “whose fitness” to represent’ them in worship they did not believe. For 
“years they had no-place wherein to meet, and they met in the open 
“air on the ‘bleak hillside; and the old. man could’ remembér hearing 
"the" eldérs‘of his-yóuth tell how'they had sat in the wild wintry 

“weather inthe most sheltered nook they could: find with their bonnéts 
‘ibbit their feet and their plaids drawn round their heads.to keep 
“ther: “warm ariiid the drifting snow, while they listened: to the word 
they loved - ‘spoken by:the man they trusted., These-memories ex- 
“plaitted the strength of the mian’s feeling, ani. gave point-to his desire 
stolive bvon to'a greater age than he had reached; that B aigat age 
‘Anti-Christ fall fromhis proud seat. 

The other allusion strikes a tenderer and more pni note. Bons 
years ago a friend showed-me a diary: belenging to the days of 
„the Covenanters, which had been written and kept by. an ancestor of 
“hie. . In it the tale wgs told of services‘ which had been held in 
‘those old, cruel, killing times, under the roof of an™ancestor ‘cf 
mine., It was a proud moment for their degcendants,. who ‘knéw 
‘ño kinship of blood, ta feel the kinship of spirit which came from 
The” association ‘of their respéctive forefathers in a service of piety 
“and danger more than two hundred years before. . The per of thie 
forefather, of the one had described how, under the roof of thd’ fore- 
‘father of thé other, ‘men “and women had dared’ to worship, ‘God, 
sitting i in the shadow of the sword, and almost within sound ofthe 
hoofs o the horses which the dragoons rode 1 in their search ‘after the 

‘ o My grandfather on my mother’s side, was a direct 
escendant of this forefather, and livéd in the same house. Him 
I never saw, but my grandmother I remember right well.. It is 
are to recall how their sons and daughters loved them, and 
ow they delighted. to tell that while the’ one was a Burgher arid the 
‘gther an Anti- Burgher, each so sturdily inflexible that neither had 
ever been seen in the.meeting house of the other, yet they lived a 
“Life’ so beautiful in its harmony, and so complete in its ‘mutual’ affec- 
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tion, that the shadow of difference was never known to fall across 
their hearth. And it would have been hard to tell what impressed 
these sons and daughters the most, the invincible affection or the 
incorruptible integrity, the tenderness of heart or the veracity of 
mind that refused to be led, even by love, from what was held. to 
be the truth, though it compelled them only to love the more that 
the truth was obeyed. And it was to spirits of this order that the 
old Seceders appealed, and they helped to perpetuate the type. The 
deepest thing they knew was the soul of man, the thing they most 
desired was the fellowship of God; and if they could walk with Him 
they heeded not though the way might lie across difficult paths, 
and even descend into the valley of the shadow of death. 

The Secession Church was, as we have seen, humble in tts begin- 
ning, but what it became the following statistics may tell. Founded 
in 1782 by four suspended ministers; at the “Breach,” 1747, there 
were but 32 congregations; yetin 1820, when the two branches re- 
united, they had increased to 262. In 1752 the Relief Church was 
formed by the deposition of Thomas Gillespie, who was joined in 
I758 by Thomas Boston, the younger. In 1847 the Relief, with 
118 congregations, joined the Secession, which had then grown to 
384, thus forming the United Presbyterian Church, with a member- 
ship of 140,000. Last year it had 693 ministers and ordained 
Missionaries, 598 congregations, an income of £392,116, £142,226 
going in the stipends of its clergy. And yet it is not at home, 
but in the field of foreign missions that its most notable work has 
been done. 

V.—Tue Frer Cavrca. 


But of still larger and more living significance is the history in our 
own century of the Presbyterian idea of the Church in its relation to- 
the State. f 

1. The reign of Moderatism continued unbroken throughout the 
first quarter of our century, but amid increasing signs of an 
approaching break up. These were due to the tide of new thought 
which was pouring through all its channels into the Scottish mind, 

-and especially to the Evangelical revival which Andrew Thomson 
‘had begun, but which found in Thomas Chalmers its most massive 
and potent embodiment. It was characteristic that the passion for 
souls which was at first its strength and later became its weakness, 
‘did not in Chalmers fall over into a mere individualism. He re- 
mained a genuine State-Churchman, who conceived the State and 
the Church to be so inter-related and inter-dependent that neither 
without the other could be or achieve its best. He believed in the 
parochial system, in its efficiency as a means for saving men and 
Christianizing the State. He saw the value of the parish to tife 
“minister, and the minister to the parish, for it defined while it 
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increased his responsibilities, laying upon him the obligation to 
promote not only the eternal but the temporal weal of every soul 
within it, He also saw that it was a focus of the immensest possi- 
bilities for good because of the agencies that had grown up in it, 
and the associations that had gathered round it. And he 
believed that it might be used to ameliorate the lot of all 
without withdrawing personal superintendence from any. He be- 
lieved also in the excellency of the endowments which made possible 
the gratuitous service of the poor by a Church which aimed at being 
not the home of the wealthy or the influential, but of all men, and 
especially of the needy. And so he wished to seo the parochial 
system extended, new parishes erected, the claims and obligations of 
the mipister safeguarded, while the rights and the functions of the 
people were assured free recognition and full exercise. The Church 
was to create good citizens, for “a depraved commonalty is the 
“teenting source of all moral and political disaster”; and therefore 
the State but conserved its own interests when it endowed the 
Church. But, while he saw with lucid eye the service the Church 
could render the State and the support the State could give the 
Church, Ife was too true to the old Presbyterian ideal to allow the 
State to control the Church. “We own,” he said, “one Head of the 
“Church, the Lord Jesus.” The State might strip the Church of her 
temporalities, but could not destroy her independence, take from her 
her rights, or command her destinies. In a famous passage in a 
lecture delivered in London he had declared that “what Lord 
“ Chatham said of the poor man’s house is true in all its parts of the 
“Church to which I have the honour to belong. In England every 
“man’s house is his castle; not that it is surrounded with walls and 
“battlements—it may be a straw-built shed; every wind of heaven 
“may whistle round it; every element of heaven may enter it, but 
“the King cannot—the King dare not.” 

2. But these ideals of Church and State were soon subjected along 
three lines to a severer strain than they could bear. (a) He appealed 
for help to the State in order to endow new parishes; the State 
was timid; it was the era of the Reform Bill; ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments were everywhere in danger; their endowments were being 
curtailed in England and in Ireland, and no Government—least of 
all one pledged to reform, could have ventured to increase them in 
Scotland, even on the modest scale Chalmers proposed. And just 
then the Voluntary controversy was in full swing. The Seceders, 
who had suffered at the hands of the State in their endeavour to 
create a free Church, had raised the question: What was the func- 
tion of the State in relation to the Church? Had it any function 
save to leave the Church alone, granting her only that protection 
tn her work which was the right of the meanest citizen? The 
Church had existed before the State had endowed it; and those 
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‘were her golden days. Would not those days return'if the State 
set free the Church? Then how could it endow one community 
save by taxing other communities; and were not men taxed for 
the- maintenance of a Church which had -cast them. out--bound: to 
‘protest against having the support of that Church laid upon their 
tender consciences? The'question was seriots, touched: deep. con- 
victions in the men who put it, and it supplied politicians who dis- 
‘liked new financial responsibilities with a happy excuse for doing 
nothing. And so Chalmers appealed-to them in vain. (B) But his 
“boast: as to the freedom of his Church seenied. destined to 
o mocked to the bitter eid. by the irony that, dweils jp 
events. For- his -very success’ in getting thé: means pf 
“parochial extension without any help from the State, pre- 
‘cipitated’ the conflict with the State.. -Had the Church by herself, 
“without consent of the civil authorities which had been appointed: to 
“‘wet-with the ecclesiastical, any right to erect new, parishes, any 
“power to give to their*‘ministers the right, which Chalmers, with 
the justice native to him, so elearly perceived they deserved,~to sit 
‘in’ the? Presbytery and Assembly? That was what he persuaded 
‘the Church ‘to believe and to attempt to give; but it* was. soon 
‘proved to be more than the Church could. do, for the law stepped’ 
in, ahd would’ not allow it to be done. (c) But even more serious 
“consequences followed from the attempt to secure ard-to safeguertl 
the rights of the people over against the patron. Their theory of 
‘the Church and its independence of civil control compelled Chalmers 
‘and the Evangelicals to hold that the pulpit exists for the peoplé, 
‘not for the patron, and the people alone are able to say! what-food 
théy will have and who is best qualified to feed them. +- Hence. camb 
‘the Veto Act; the congregation was given the right of black-ballitig, 
‘as it were, the’ patron’s man. But this was: a right-neéither the 
patron, nor his man, nor the party behind them both, was prepared 
‘to concede. And so appeal was made to thé law -courts’’ they 
decided against the Church. The State would not alter the law; 
‘and the law was not an authority which’ could be dealt- with ds 
“Andrew Melville had dealt; with King James. It could not be brow- 
‘beaten, borne down, coerced, deposed, beheaded: it was -bodilosd, 
cold, imperious, irresistible. The alternative, then, was simple; 
the ‘Evangelicals must either submit to the civil power or go-forth 
from the Church. If they did the first they would have to renounct 
‘the beliefs on which they had acted, the ideals for which theyhdd 
lived. ‘But they were honest men, and never hesitated, sacrificing 
‘to conscience status, emoluments, office. . And so they’ rose -and 
‘walked forth from the Assembly, which they had so long riled. : ‘2 
The Free Church was thus, in almost every respect,-a cóntřast to 
the Secession. Its founders were not a handful of individuals, (likb 
the four suspended Seceders, but an immense multitude, so fused 
_ together by enthusiasm and common beliefs -as to be in a very 
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féal sense born a church. .For they did not leave the national 
ideal behind’ them, but carried it in their very front. Whatever 
an Established Church could do they would do, only with the greater, 
amplitude which their freedom allowed. They designed to build, 
a church in every parish, a school beside the church; to have normal, 
dnd grammar schools in the cities and chief towns,.to have. colleges, 
ds good as universities for the training not only .of their, ministry, 

but of their sons.’ They surrendered endowments,- but they turned 

the free offerings of the people into endowmenta that were at once,” 
` ample and equitably distributed. The. congregations contributed.to 

æ central purse, and out of it the ministers received their stipends,, 
aif receiying equally. : 3 
‘The policy was a noble policy, and the Free Church hag 
carried. it out with a large-handed munificence, which- is yet. 
thè- least: - of its -achievements. For while building the 
Church at home, it thas grudged in the service of the. 
heathen-neither men nor means. It has, too, produced ` some 
fine scholars, and a number of learned divines. Its ministry is, .on: 
the averagt, the best educated in Christendom, and no less. distin-: 

guished for-piety and zeal. It has stimulated education, helped. to 

liberalize the- universities, enriched literature, quickened thought, 

and broadened the interest in religion. . This appreciation of.the Free 
must not be interpreted as any depreciation of the Established Church; 
for those who love that Church.would themselves confess-that she 
owes much to the Free, too much to feel jealous, and.ta take praise 

of her sister as censure of herself. And among her obligations we 
may reckon. the greater freedom she now enjoys, the repeal of the: 
patronage that was so long the shadow upon her hearth, her ‘more 
liberal and. evangelical spirit, her greater missionary enthusiasm, 
and her deliverance from the long paralysis of Moderatism. These 
gre things to be grateful for,. and the Established Church is too wise: 
pot,to know that she has cause ‘for gratitude, too honest and too 

generous.to he unwilling to. feel it. She stands to-day in a stronger 
position, for a position more broadly based upon the people’s. will; 
than she held before the Great Exodus; and the Movement which! 
has done sa much to widen her basis, is preparing the way for a 
larger.and a freer -Church than Scotland has yet known. Still-it 
must not be thought that we afe blind to the faults of, the-Free! 
Church. . Nothing. could be more fatuous or wooden. than -thè 
` eFiticiam: which can see no evil in a system, unless indeed it be the 
gritigism, which can see no, good, and simply calls bad names, 
or hints mean innuendoes, or imputes -sordid motives . to- 
men who could not possibly accomplish their work unless théy 

were honourable. The faults of the Free Church are obvious 

enough, and partly belong: to ħer`as a system which human hands 

built and have .administered, ‘and aré partly’ incidental to her 

beitig. She may have begotten or embittered controversy, provoked 
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jealousy, disturbed friendships, crushed opposition with too. 
heavy a hand, pursued in special cases a mistaken policy, loved 
and professed a uniformity which could not be always or justly, 
enforced. But when the criticism which keeps us living and guides 
our life has said all it can fairly say, what remains? The Freer 
Churches, the revived religion, the rejuvenated theology, the 
quickened mind, the enlarged interests and thé enriched life of the 
people; and of these things who will deny that the main cause, direct 
or incidental, has been the Free Church ? 

Figures are coarse measures of efficiency, but here are some which 
ought to be significant even to the most prosaic understanding. In 
1843 the ministers who resigned to form the Free Church: were 474; 
to-day she has 1,274 ministers and ordained missionaries; 1,070 
congregational charges; 361,848 members. During the 57 years of 
her existence she has raised £26,739,775; in the first year her total 
contributions amounted to £366,719, last year they were £706,546, 
the Sustentation Fund being £185,619. And this meant that each 
minister received from the central purse £160, though, of course, 
this does not prevent or include voluntary offerings from his own, 
people. As to foreign missions, in the first year £7,046 were raised ; 
last year £68,759, the total sum since 1843 amounting to upwards of 
three millions. We may add that the Foreign Missions of the United 
Free Church rank second among our great missionary societies, 
with an annual income of £196,637. © 

But enough: these two Churches, the United Presbyterian and 
the Free, are now one, the United Free Church of Scotland. What 
their union may signify for religion, for each other, for Scotland, 
_for Christendom and its Churches, it is impossible to predict, But 
if the sincerity of mind, the simplicity and purity of motive which 
distinguished its consummation be of any prophetic worth, then it | 
does promise the dawn of a happier day. Each Church has muck 
to learn from the other; and we may hope that through the union 
the best qualities of both will be preserved, while the less noble are 
lost or neutralized. As for the Scottish people, it is but reasonable 
to expect some gain to be theirs. They have loved controversy, 
and have thriven on it, but as one by one the sources of difference 
dry up we may expect a sunnier temper, a softer voice, and a more 
charitable tongue to be developed within the race, without any 
decrease in their enthusiasm for the ideal. And let me finally 
express the hope that the last and greatest union may yet be con- 
summated, and that the whole and undivided Presbytery of Scotland 
may yet join in their ancient Psalm: ` 

Behold! how good a thing it is, e 
And how becoming well, . 
Together such as brethren are 
Tn unity to dwell! ` 


& 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


THE QUEEN. 


HE news of Queen Victoria’s death- gave a world-wide shock. 
She was much more in the eyes of mankind than the seaior 
Soveréign. She was “The Queen” by almost universal agree- 

ment; the ruler who never blundered, because obedient to law. She 
represented the principle of the sacred heart in government, of 
motherhood on the ‘throne. - She was the matriarch of three hundred 
millions of subjects. The United Statés themselves voluntarily 
bowed to her matriarchate. 

To the dark, half-savage races under the British Crown the Queen 
"was a “totem,” a superhuman being. They imagined her an 
essential part of the British system. To most of her Asiatic subjects 
she was Queen of Kings. The Mahomotans thought her in a special 
degree favoured by God and predestined to wide authority and the 
brightest fortune. Lord Cromer three years ago remarked that belief 
in the Queen’s luck greatly facilitated his task in Egypt. Mr. Clinton 
Dawkins, the late Financial Secretary of Egypt, has told me that all 
over the East people said: “The Queen is visibly the favourite of 
“God: Since this is so, why struggle against Him?” The idoa that 
Allah was with her struck Mehemet Alias early as 1840. It prompted“ 
him to accept the terme ‘Sir Charles Napier offered. We may now 
apprehend a crisis in Asiatic affairs, and in all those countries where 
the Queen was regarded as a sort of “ totem.” There never has been 
in the history of the world a Sovereign whose wide sway, founded on 
force, was so transformed into a moral primacy. French Republicans, 
who are. rationalists, reverenced Victoria. During her illness 
> they spoke of her as “ the Queen,” as if she were the single Queen in 


» the world.. 


Queen Victoria’s fellow Sovereigns looked up to her with venera- 
tion. She had outlived most crowned ‘heads of her age. At the 
outset of her career sho adopted the rule not to incur just blame in 
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her international relations. She sincerely tried not to be in the 
wrong. She was personally acquainted with most of them, and a lady 
in her manner of dealing with them; and her private letters on 
European affairs were read with deference. They made for European 
harmony. The Queen was chary of advice, and withheld it when 
she thought it might not be well received. A letter from her to the 
old German Emperor prevented a war with France. She was always 
in the right when she personally came forward to stave off some 
dangerous international crisis.” Her judgment was true, her tact 
delicate. If her spirit, as head of a great Empire, was high, she had a 
light, soft hand, and knew how not to wound in touching a sore 
subject. Of course she wrote subject to advice; but she expressed 
herself in her own way, and according to her own feeling, whieh.was 
sure to be good. She was not a stylist; she was above the technicali- 
ties of literary composition; but she had an eloquence of her own. 
When writing to her people she always wrote from the heart, and 
all truly great words and actions come from the heart. 

The Queen has brought feminine sovereignty into just favour 
throughout Europe. Peoples have been in general harshly governed. 
Governments have been too ready to take issue on points on which 
. differences of opinion must lead to conflicts. The Queen has been a 
maternal influence in politics. She never held government to be im- 
peccable. The spirit of the time made for humanity and justice, and 


- _ she went with it. Female Sovereigns now set out with a larger credit 


than Sovereigns of the other sex. The Dutch worship their young 


o Queen, who was brought up to see in Victoria a good and safe 


example. Although a foreigner, and not remarkable for personal 
charm, the Queen Regent of Spain has not been disturbed by faction. 
A king in her place could hardly have passed through the crisis of 
two years ago without falling. 

The Queen’s career was at its zenith in the year of the Diamond 
Jubilee. Up to that point Great Britain had only reaped advantages 
from the Free Trade measures of 1846. But the industrial plants 
she furnished to the world brought trade rivals everywhere into the 
field, and she ceased to have a monopoly of world-wide commerce. 
Times were growing harder, and little had_been done to improve 
the hands and brains of the millions in the manufacturing 
swarmeries. Prussia, as Bulwer Lytton showed in the House of 
- Commons, had laid; in her course of education for primary schools, 

the foundations of the publié prosperity and healthy growth that ` 
now dazzle the world. Scotland alone in the British Islands had- 
primary schools deserving of the name; but the Scotch had neglected 
the technical training of the poor. Great Britain awoke about the 
time of the Diamond Jubilee to her relative inferiority. She saw the . 
other nations emulous’ of increasing their possessions for the one’ 

purpose of securing markets. The principles of Peel and Cobden, 
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on which England had flourished, fell into disfavour, and a Jingo 
Imperialism, with all its attendant dangers, was adopted. Therw 
were personal reasons which ‘inclined the Queen towards the 
Imperialist movement. It might have been well for her if her reign 
had closed with the Diamond Jubilee. Her sixty years’ experience 
ill fitted her for the military and industrial tussle to which Great 
Brivain seems condemned. She had known only good times ever 
since 1846. Old age had deprived her of the elasticity needed to 
adapt herself to a new and evil time. Her breakdown, we may 
assume, was due to the feelings with which she beheld the lean kine 
devour the fat kine. Looking back three years, ìt seems to one that 
the Queen’s good genius forsook her on the morrow of her Diamond 
Jubilee. ; 

The military pageantry and the pomp with which that anniversary 
was kept ill accorded with the general character of the reign, or 
with the tastes of the Queen. She had no taste for the trappings 
of royalty, and was always trying to escape from them. What was 
dazzling in her situation had long been distasteful to her. She 
liked to be at ease in old shoes and in clothes that had, through 
wear, adapted themselves to her figure. Convenience was chiefly 
aimed at in her ordinary attire. Her hats and bonnets were not at 
all for ornament, but for use. She did dress finely on State occa- 
sions, but was always glad to return to her homely belongings. i 

The Queen never in her life threw dust in people’s eyes. She 
owed her prestige to her great situation in the world and to her 
personal virtues. Nice is the resort of the gilded class of all 
countries. It is a place where fine feathers are thought to make 
fine birds. But the Queen stood above and outside the world of 
fashion there. The little, stout old lady in her donkey-chair com- 
pelled universal respect. Before she lost the use of her limbs I 
saw her walking on a country road near Cannes, Some English 
ladies came up. They had a taste for fine appearances. One of 
them averted her eyes from the Queen as Her Majesty raised her 
skirt to step over a puddle. She could not bear to see the inelegant 
easy shoes of her Sovereign, the unfashionably cut gown and mantle, 
and a hat with a mushroom brim, intended to serve merely as a sun- 
shade. 

The Queen went in for essentials and discarded encumbering pomp. 
I remember a saying of an Irish policeman with whom I fell into 
conversation at Windsor. He often saw the Queen when on duty 
there. 

“ What do you think of her?” I asked, “ By all accounts she has 
“a good heart. But it would not, I hear, be easy to take her in by 
. pretending you were dying of starvation. Do you think her a nice 
ee lady? ” 

“Is it a purty lady you mane?” 

MQ 
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_ “Well, not’exactly—a real lady.” ` rs 

“ She’s all that, and does not look across her nose from pride, like 
“some rich persons in these parts. She goes about very plain like, 
“ unless when she drives down to the meadow to review troops. Even 
“then I never saw her between the unicorn and the lion. We all 
“call her among ourselves the Widow.” 

“Who are we?” 

“ The peelers and the soldiers, bedad.” 
`“ Do you think it demeans you men to serve the Widow?” 

“No; and especially as she would be good to our widows if we 
“died. Her heart warms at the sight of a widow.” 

` The Widow, as Queen Victoria, appears for the first time con- 
spicuously in English history. It is as ‘the Widow that she “was 
most herself, and will be most favourably judged by posterity. 

I was present at the Diamond Jubilee. It struck me as of ill 
omen. I had seen most of the great shows of my time, and the 
pride and pomp of many kingdoms and empires. They were all 
disappointing. I asked myself after they had vanished: “ What 
“went ye out for to see ?” Some of them forced on me the conyiction 
that the civilised world is not yet purged from barbarism. The 
barbarian does not see beyond the concrete; he gives the first place 
to material force and gewgaw grandeur. Of the power behind 
them he has no perception. No intuition warns him that it will 
break the idol he worships. When barbarous Macedonia led the 
Greeks away to the field of military conquest, the fall of Greece 
was at hand. As soon as France, and indeed all the European Courts, 
adored monarchical power as symbolised in Versailles, the moral 
force they should have worshipped began to work for revolution. 
Scourges were prepared to chastise first the French and then the 
foreign idolaters. Chastisement was applied to most of the rulers 

_ of Europe. I recollect that the Second Empire began visibly to 
decline from the day of its greatest triumph, the bright midsummer 
day on which the Emperor distributed prizes won at a universal 
exhibition. He had his wife decked out in the finest: jewels of the 
crown on one hand, and his son, doomed to so sad an end, on the 
other. There were twenty-four sovereigns and heirs apparent; with 
their consorts, to right and left. The most bewitching elegance 
drew attention from the too material aspects of the pageant. There 
was a spirit of Jingo-Imperialism in’ the great hall in which the. 
Emperor and Empress of the French received Europe and Asia. 
Tor the Sultan Abdul Azis, also blazing in diamonds, was present, 
with his ill-fated nephew, Mourad, and the Prince now known to 
the world as the Red Sultan. Rossini had composed a triumphant 
cantata, which was sung by the largest and most highly trained 
chorus ever heard in France, and by the first soli of the day. The 

= jingoism was not so much expressed in words or air as in the cannon 
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which were brought into the instrumental musio. How inauspicious 
the miserable noise of these guns seemed to me! I thought of the 
proximity of the Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock. A few hours later 
' all the Sovereigns, and Paris with them, learned that the prestige 
of the Emperor Napoleon was brought low by the execution at 
Meritaro of his protégé, the Emperor Maximilian. Mexico- had 
braved the French Empire; a half-caste lawyer, Juarez, had tweaked | 
the nose of Napoleon III. The beginning of the end was at hand. 
It took only three years from that triumphant day to clear away 
Imverial France and its jingoism. -7 
The Diamond Jubilee, where I gaw Queen Victoria for the last 
time, reminded me of that bright midsummer day. Not that I had 
anyesuspicion of the motives actuating those politicians who got up 
the show. Coniplicity with Rhodes did not betray itself. But it 
seemed to me in the natureeof things that such a glorification of 
material power must be followed by a dark reverse, or even by an 
- eclipse of that power. It is dangerous for nations, as for individuals, 
to tempt Providence. The auspicious name of Victoria was ‘used 
almost as an unholy spell. The real presence of Victoria.was brought 
forward like a certain Egyptian god in -the procession scene in 
“ Aida.” She was to have been relegated, like that god, with other 
properties, to the lumber-room, when the show was at an end. It was 
feared by the Rhodesian managers of the show that she would hamper 
their plan of campaign. The Diamond Jubilee, therefore, was to have 
been her last bow in public to the nation which she had ruled in 
peace and prosperity for sixty years. The Queen found the Boers 
troublesome, and thought them aggressive and“hard to deal with. 
Still she clung, with her strong sentiment and firm will, to the hope 
. of peace in her time. She had seen so many dangerous crises sur? 
mounted without drawing the sword. Patience, soft words, and 
thorough preparation for the. worst were what recommended them- 
selves to her mind. She was the female Nestor of her time. Her 
words in council carried woight with them. This made her an 
obstacle to the strongest wing of the Government. It was deter- 
mined to lead her to abdicate by suggesting through the Jingo Press 
a senile decay that rendered her unfit to discharge regal duties. _ A’ 
yellow morning naner, acting doubtless on a hint, spoke of her 
abdication as likely to be the closing act of the Diamond Jubilee. 
The nation—so it was put—could not grudge her ‘the rest so well 
earned. It was Mr. Labouchere who, in “ Truth,” called attention to 
this plan of campaign. The Queen put her foot down in a letter to ` 
her people. She declared her determination to devote herself to them 
to the last day of her life. This put an end at once to the ramours 
of abdication. : 
We have seen-in the dark eighteen months that preceded the 
Queen’s death how she kept her promise. She rose to a-sublime 
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height of duty. The good Queen became the grand Queen. In 
spite of painful and manifold infirmities, in spite of cruel family 
bereavements, in ‘spite of a shrinking from harrowing sights and 
scenes, she did devote herself to her people. She came forward to 
show the nation a patriotic example. The Royal Widow, the repre- 
sentative widow of the world, herself welcomed the humble widows 
‘and wives of soldiers at the front at a friendly Christmas gathering 
in her palace. She herself endured bitter grief for the death of 
her second son, quickly following the death of his heir, which took 
place under peculiarly heartrending circumstances. She lost in the 
war a good, worthy grandson, who had honourably and honestly 
worked his way up to the rank of major, and had sought no favour, 
but applied himself to regimental duties. If not brilliant, Ite was 
lovable and sterling. He was born and bred at Windsor. 
Notwithstanding the Queen’s propensity to mourn the dead in 
solitary grief, she felt she ought to be up and comforting the 
wounded. Those about her feared it might be too much for nerves 
that had been a good deal shaken. But go she would. She owed it 
to her soldiers to say kind words to them and herself to gjve them 
tokens of.the sympathy and admiration she felt for men who had 
bravely fought for her and her Empire. Her sweet jkindness 
prompted her to bring baskets of little nosegays, culled in the 
gardens of Osborne. Each man ‘had his pretty, fragrant posy. “Be 
“sure,” said the Queen to her gardener, “ that you gather flowers that 
“have not more than come out, and buds that are advanced. They 
“will last some days. Also gather a sprig of some nicely-scented 
“thing for each. A fragrant bunch of flowers must be so grateful 
“to a poor wounded man in a hospital.” I have these words from 
the sister of one of the Queen’s ladies, who heard her utter them. 
The same lady told me how it was the Queen’s own idea, when she 
heard Lord Roberts had lost his son, to send for Lady Roberts and 
hand her the decoration intended for him. She subsequently said: 
“What grieves me most is that I cannot possibly do more.- It would 
“be so gratifying to me to.be able to do more to sooth their grief.” 
The same informant said to me last November: “Nobody could 
` “have believed the Queen able to.-make such efforts, and such sus- 
“tained efforts. Were it not for her crippled state one might: think 
“the war, in rousing her, had cured her infirmities. She seems to 
“have taken out a new lease of life. Her motal courage 1s amaz- 
“ing. We all shrink from opening letters-and telegrams when we 
` “fear bad news. Every War Office telegram is brought at once to the 
“Queen, and hy her orders a secretary opens it and reads. ` The 
“ Queen often weeps and sobs in listening; but she listens to the end 
“and does not miss one word.” P 
Another instance of her courage was given ‘in conquering her 
fear of being shot in Ireland. It was entirely her own idea to go 
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there. She unexpectedly expressed it one morning at the breakfast 
table. The Princess Beatrice tried to dissuade her. All preparations 
had been made for a trip to the Riviera, and she needed sunshine. 
Home Office and Dublin Castle reports were alarming. But the 
Queen thought it a sacred duty to go to Ireland, as “the grateful 
“admirer of the Irish who had so brayely fought and fallen in South 
“ Africa.” The conquest of her fear must have helped to exhaust her 


.nervous force. 


There is nothing more trying in old age than the persistent 
clinging to the consciousness of painful sensations.. They are not to 
be shaken off. Between sleeping and waking they haunt the mind, 
oppressing like a nightmare. The Queen must have had this ex- 
perierfce before she visited Netley Hospital. lt was more/than brave 
to revisit the sick wards there. If her sight had not grown dim, 
she might not have been able to persevere. Much of what was 
shocking would be covered over. Yet she must have been fully alive 
to the horrors caused by war. She was near enough to every 
shattered invalid to realise his state, and had a word of tender sym- 
pathy. Only a high sense of duty and a stubborn will could have 
enabled her to go on thus “devoting herself to the last moment of 
“her life to her people.” The Queen all her life showed moral 
courage in wishing to know the truth, whatever it might be. I am 
informed that after the breakdown ‘of health began at Balmoral 
depressing and~ harrowing news was kept back or “toned down.” 
She suspected that she was not kept thoroughly informed, and 
chafed.- She required, she said, to, be informed of everything. But, 
‘all but blind and crippled, she could not enforce utter obedience. 
She finally took the strong course of sending for Lord Roberts 
to hear from his lips the whole truth about the war. But she.was 
very low when he tame. A previous meeting with the Duchess of 
Coburg, who was fresh from Germany, with her mind full of sad 
family affairs, had depressed the Queen. Lord Roberts may, perhaps, 
have recoiled from a full revelation. But whether he did or not, 
what he said was more than the aged Sovereign could bear. 

I have mentioned above that I last saw the Queen at the- Diamond 
Jubilee. But for a happy accident I should have missed seeing her. ` 
She was élways a little bit of a woman, but age had further reduced 
her height and bowed her head, which for some years rested on her 
bosom, unless she made an effort to hold it up. As the royal carriage 
approached the platform on which I sat, I was all attention. The 
Princess of Wales, in a mauve and silver robe, delicately refulgent 
as a Norse landscape in the midnight sun, sat, along with Princess 
Christian, with her back to the horses. She looked happy as a 
fairy tale Princess at the end of the story, when virtue is freshly 
rewarded. And she deserved to be happy. She had secured a good 
dinner for the poor of London in honour of the Jubilee. Facing 
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her was a white parasol, and what seeined to be a bundle 
of clothes. The bundle was quite shapeless; but one 
could discern in it a rich mantle of black figured velvet 
with a white ground. Could there be a wearer of the mantle? 
If there was, she was huddled up. I felt provoked at the big white 
parasol, which was so held that one could not have a peep at the 
face behind it. ‘One can see so much in a moment, when one is all 
eyes, as one can think so many thoughts in uttering a single short 
sentence in an improvised speech, A shade, I could perceive, 
passed over the thousands of faces, wilh eyes fixed on the parasol. 
It was like the shadow of a fleeting cloud on a ripe field of corn. 
Thought I: “To have come from Paris on purpose to see the Queen ! 
“Tt is too bad. Is it polite to all those good people to hidg herself 
“behind that parasol? We all know she is old. But there can be 
“a beauty in old age when the face gives, in a few strong touches, ` 
“the story of a well-spent life.” As I thus mused, a slightly rude 
zephyr lifted the parasol, and held it back. The Queen was face 
to face with the multitude. Their eyes caught hers. There was 
mutual recognition, and then a thundering, hearty, affectionate 
cheer that rent the sky. . á 

We saw a face there was no need for hiding. It was not lovely; 
no; but it was a goodly, kindly face, wrinkled only about the eyes, 
the mouth and the chin; the cheeks had no longer the empurpled 
roseate of earlier years. There was a complexion that was due to 
breathing all a lifetime the purest air, drinking the best milk, 
kesping regular hours, and taking all the exercise consistent with 
weak limbs. Anyone that day might have reasonably hoped the 
Queen would live to be a hundred, 

Excory Crawrorp, 
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HE country is at present flooded with speeches, articles and letters 
on “Lessons of the War,” and with suggestions for “ Army 
Reform” from all quarters. Everyone seems to feel himself com- 

petent to advise on this one subject, without ever having thought 
about it before. The inference obviously is that if the most casual 
observer, the man who merely takes up the problem to relieve his 
feelings, can at once hit off the one perfect remedy for all our difficul- 
ties, none but the greatest fools or the most incompetent. people can 
ever have touched it before. Otherwise, clearly, they ought long since 
to have lighted upon every one of these many ingenious suggestions, 
and to have applied them. The plain truth of the matter is that 
there has never been any war, of which we can at alt events now form 
to ourselves a conception, which has during the course of it come 
home to Englishmen, each individually, as such a matter of personal 
anguish, Grave city men tell you how, at the time of the week of 
disasters and at other critical periods during last year, they lived in 
misery, could not sleep, and were appealed to to console others who 
were supposed to be even more helpless, at the very time that they 
themselves most needed comforting. Britain, all loyal Britain, was 


. under torture, and the cries I have mentioned above, the suggested 


remedies, the schemes of reform, were and are no grave proposals 
based on any idea that the writers really knew or know what to 
advise, but simply the half conscious, half unconscious shriek of a 
nation in its agony. 

A recognition that that is so is beginning to supérvene upon the 
previous state of the national mind. Many indications show this. 
In not a few public assemblies and at dinners, where a short time 
ago there seemed to be a craving to hear anyone who would go on 
talking about the war, so marked is the reaction that atone great 
public dinner at which I myself was present the other day the 
warmest applause greeted a soldier who expressed his belief that all 
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loyal Britons were agreed that, since the war is not yet over, it behoves * 
us all not to talk; but to set ourselves with grim determination to 
bring it to an end. The talkers, who as voicing the agonies of the 
hour are not altogether to be blamed, have nevertheless overdone the 
thing. We have had too much of it. Every one of these contra- 
dictory proposals cannot be right. The public is fast moving 
towards the conclusion that none of them can be. It is therefore, 
perhaps, possible that some points in the history of the past may now 
have a chance of being noticed, such as during the throes of fever 
were inevitably ignored. In its passion the public wanted-a victim 
on whom they could relieve their wrath. Certain of our more un- 
scrupulous journalists, partly because as a trading speculation it paid 
to fan the popular excitement, partly because they were *themselves 
suffering from the malady common to us all, partly, I regret to say, ` 
because they were not unaffected by certain influences of undoubted 
intrigue, endeavoured, not quite without success, to turn the wrath 
against the very man who had done more than anyone else to forge 
the weapon which Lord Roberts ultimately used to break down the 
strength of the resistance of the Boers as an army in the field. How 
great the achievement was which was represented by that forging of 
the weapon may perhaps be judged from these two facts—that on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1899, before the war began, the British Establishment 
was 161,000 men, and on the Ist September, 1900, that Establishment 
was 364,000 men. I do not say that with that marvellous result tho 
life work of one man alone is to be credited. I do say that if it had 
not been for Lord Wolseley we should have had no such army at all; 
that he, and he only, has fought through opposition that would have 
cowed almost any other man, and has been the one efficient cause 
why we have been able to place in South Africa an army 267,000 
strong, with its full proportion of artillery and cavalry, while yet our 
barracks at home have been overcrowded with men, and the cadres 
at the front have been kept up by a stream of reinforcements more 
regularly than in any former war, and while the provision of the 
Army, with all munitions of war and with food and medical com- 
` forts, has been on a scale that has never been approached hitherto. 
“Fought through all opposition.” Where has that opposition 
been and in what has its strength consisted? One can, perhaps, best 
illustrate it by referring to a forgotten speech. It is notorious— 
the Times has: taken care that we should not forget it—that very soon 
after- Lord Wolseley became Commander-in-Chief he was struck ` 
down by an attack of influenza, which unfortunately ended by 
settling upon his throat, and produced a tumour that threatened 
blood-poisoning. Gallantly holding up in great pain in order to be 
present at the Jubilee Review, he had immediately afterwardg to 
undergo an operation, and was ordered by his physicians to take a 
sea voyage. So much the world remembers. What has been for- 
gotten is that straight from that sea voyage he appeared in Glasgow, 
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and there delivered a speech which was an'appeàl to the nation to 

set its house in order, ofa kind so vigorous that, taken up as it 

was by every newspaper in the country, it forced the hands of 

the Government, and obliged them during all the time that preceded 

the war to go to their utmost tether in making preparation. It is 

forgotten now, but it is a fact easily recalled, that the Army Esti- 

mates which followed that speech were denounced in the most Con- 

servative quarters as recklessly extravagant. No estimate can now be 

formed of what the money so obtained has saved us during this war. 

I almost think that it would not be an exaggeration to say that that 

speech made possible the saving of the Empire. But note what 

followed. Mr. Gladstone and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the financial 

representatives of the two great parties of the State, though at the 

time neither of them spoke out publicly—the voice of national 

opinion was for the moment too strong for that—each denounced the 

“ unconstitutional ” proceeding of the soldier who, after a lifetime 

spent in appeals to the statesmen to take the nation into their con- 

fidence, had seized the bull by the horns, and had himself appealed 

to the nation, They maintained, and, from their point of view, it 

was a very natural contention, that the only people who had any 

Tight ever to speak to the people about their safety were their finan- 

cial advisers. It comes theréfore to this, that if this contention, be 

right, there is no means whatever by which the nation can be pre- 

pared for such an emergency as that which we have had to face 
-during the last year. For notoriously, by the admission of statesman 

after statesman, no Government can undertake during peace time 

the adequate arming of the nation, unless the nation is. roused to 

realise the necessity. With a nation not awakened, not aroused, . 
every Government must look before all things to its Budget, must 

consider the feelings of. the individual taxpayer. Therefore no 

statesman of either party will ever dare to tell the nation what they 

are told by their military advisers. They know that it will then 

become a question of party cries against them for military extrava- 

gance and needless expenditure. The one man who, standing apart 

from party, can speak to the nation so that his voice must be heard - 
is absolutely gagged. Constitutional precedent is a beautiful thing 
for quiet times. It moans the permanent play between the ins and 
the outs, the game of “talking Jingo and acting Manchester,” the 
game of “debating advantage,” the game between the two front 
benches, thoroughly understanding one another, and recognising the 
limits of attack quite outside the question of national safety. 

No man living plays the game worse than Lord Wolseley. No 
man living is so apt to make rash, impulsive speeches on the spur 
of the moment, delivering himself over bound hand and foot into the- 

hands of those who love to catch at a debating advantage. That does 
not alter the fact that steadily, firmly, during thirty years he has 
. been fighting the cause of the. nation, in face of difficulties such as 
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will not be realised till those thirty years have become a matter of 
history. : 

But, say those who want to make some one man responsible for 
our disasters in South Africa, “ Why, if he did not get what was 
“necessary, did he not resign?” When he spoke at Glasgow he did 
what was as much a personal sacrifice as any resignation could have 
been. For it, nôt at the moment, but in the long run, he was turned 
out. Governments are too clever to select the moment when a man 
has the nation behind him for making him a victim. They can, 
afford to bide their time. When the wild cry of the “Daily Mail” 
and its congeners had had its full swing, then it was possible for Mr. 
Brodrick calmly to suggest that Lord Wolseley’s time of office would 
conveniently expire on November~30th, and that tke Adjutant- 
Gerieral could quite satisfactorily fill up the interval till Lord Roberta’ 
arrival. The shameful suggestion was then put forward that Lord 
Wolseley had himself resigned at the critical moment when his 
services were most required, having omitted to resign when he might 
have saved the nation by insisting on what was_ necessary. 

And now as to that question of resignation, as a means of saving 
us from the week of disasters. I brush aside as irrelevant for the 
time the question whether, with the resources we then had in South 
Africa, all was done that-might have been done; whether Lord 
Methuen’s march upon Kimberley, well advertised beforehand, prior 
to the arrival of cavalry and artillery, with its bloody frontal attacks, 
was quite the best use that could have been made of the forces on 
that side; whether Sir William Gatacre’s fiery zeal did or did not 
rush his small army into a reckless expedition; whether Colenso was 
quite a model of the best skill that Sir Redvers Buller has since 
shown usin the campaign. So far as the action of the home authori- 
ties and of the Commander-in-Chief was concerned, the point is 
that the resources of this great Empire, as then displayed in presence ` 
of the two African republics, were wholly inadequate for the work 
that had to be done. Was it the case that the Commander-in-Chief 
was so incompetent a soldier that he had not foreseen that this would 
be so; or, having foreseen it, why did Fe not enforce upon the nation 
the need of adequate preparation by resigning if necessary? The 
answer is that notoriously he did foresee it, that notoriously he 
pressed upon the Government the necessity of making preparation 
. before there was any danger of war, of increasing the strength of our 
forces on the spot, of purchasing horses and transport in all parts of 
the world, of mobilising an army corps at home, of issuing tenders 
for transports and of having a fresh army corps ready to take the’ 
place of the first as soon as it had been shipped. For all this it is 
notorious that he asked. Al this it is notorious that he was refused. 
Why, then, did he not resign and appeal to the country? That 
question, as it was reported at the time, was asked by Mr. Spenser. 
Wilkinson at a meeting of the “ National Club”; and the Conserva- 
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tive lawyers and members of Parliament who were about to proceed 
on a party campaign throughout the constituencies shouted wild 
applause’ Now, I am prepared to admit, that, despite the great 
authority of Mr. Gladstone and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, virtually 
representing both front benches, I believe that the Commander-in- 
Chief's appeal to the country at Glasgow in the Jubilee year was one 
that he was bound to make at all personal risk, and despite all 
“constitutional” precedent. But there is a time for every purpose 
under heaven. The appeal at Glasgow was made by the man to whom 
the country was then looking to tell it whether it had or had not 
those resources which it desired to have. Not to have spoken the 
truth would have been for him personally to have deceived it. But 
every man has to recognise the limits of his own duties and those of 
others. Just at the time, before'the war, when Lord Wolseley asked 
for adequate preparation to be made, and was refused, the question 
before the Government was not that merely of preparation for war, 
but of whether there was to be-war at all. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 
that most eloquent speech in which he declared the loyal determina- 
tion of Canada to support the Mother Country at all cost, made it 
the central point of his oratory that it was the crowning glory of 
England that she was not ready for war, because she had not meant 
to go to war. Undoubtedly there were two different policies by | 
which war might conceivably have been avoided. Undoubtedly at 
that moment Lord Wolseley, being in that matter, from all that we 

now know, probably mistaken, believed that the best way to avoid 

war was to make such overwhelming preparation for it that theBoer 
leaders would fear and avoid the issue. The other policy lay in 

ostentatiously giving no cause of offence and pressing simply by 
reason for justice. But it is manifestly the business of a Cabinet 
and not of a soldier to decide between two policies. For a soldier, 

however eminent, to appeal to the people by resignation or by any 

other means against the decision of a Cabinet on a policy of this 

kind would be manifestly intolerable; it would be in fact revolu-- 
tionary. It may be said that the Glasgow appeal was of this cha- 

racter; but the distinction is obvious. In the Glasgow matter the 

nation had only to make up its mind on the adequacy of its military 
defences. On that subject it was relying, not on the judgment of 

the Cabinet but on that of Lord Wolseley. He would personally 
have deceived them if he had allowed it to be supposed that he was 

satisfied. In the question before the war the Government had the 
absolute right to decide whether, when their military adviser had 
laid’ before them the military risk they were running, they would 
prefer to run that risk in order not to provoke to war the two Re- 

publicsswhom they were anxious, if possible, to conciliate. What is 
in some ways perhaps quite as relevant is, that the decision of the 
Government was largely determined by the advice of the party whips, 
vho told them that they would be supported neither in the House 
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nor in the country if they showed any tendency towards war by 
making preparations for it. There was, therefore, no possible appeal 
to be then made to the country, even if it had been right to make it. 
Moreover, from the point of view of a patriotic soldier, it is certain 
that, with such a country and with such an empire as ours, it is far 
better, terrible as the initial suffering and distress may be, to run the” 
Tisk, or even to incur the certainty, of preliminary failure, rather . 
than to have a divided nation behind the Army in the field. It was 
Mr. Kruger’s declaration of war, and even the very fact that it was 
made before we were ready to meet it, which produced that magnifi- 
cent national and imperial unity which ‘has been, after all, the 
grandest ‘feature of the war. 
Now when once the war had been begun without thote previous 
preparations for which the Commander-in-Chief had asked, those 
which he had on these grounds been refused, nothing that could 
then be done could obviate the fact that we had in South Africa a 
small and ill-prepared advanced-guard, separated from future rein- 
forcements by 7,000 miles of sea. So far as the preparation at home 
of the land forces for the expedition was concerned, nothing could 
have been more rapid and effective than it, was from the moment that 
the Government had made up their minds for war. In all cases the. - 
troops were waiting for the transports, not the transports for the 
troops. The Government, as part of their resolution not to prepare 
for war, hed not allowed any tenders to be issued for’the supply of 
sea transport. As a consequence, the whole nature of the expedition 
was determined by this fact. Transport for men could be obtained 
much more quickly than transport for horses. Therefore infantry 
were sent out in excess of the proper proportion of cavalry and’ 
artillery. As soon as the transport for horses could be obtained, 
artillery and cavalry were poured across the ocean. Unfortunately 
the delay in obtaining horse transport, necessitated by the making 
up of ships for the purpose, and therefore involved in the original 
decision of the Government, prevented either Sir Redvers Buller in 
Natal or Lord Methuen in the advance on Kimberley from being 
provided with a proper proportion of cavalry or artillery; but no 
readiness of the “Army at home “within three days,” such as the 
` Duke of Bedford recently and others at different times have de- 
manded, would have affected the question byan hour. Everything, as 
regards the arrival of these arms at the seat of war, depended on the 
' means of transporting them there, and on that alone. When and if 
we make up our minds to have transports kept always ready in the 
ports of the United Kingdom to carry at once an army corps of forty 
thousand men or thereabout, with all its necessary transport, then it 
will be worth while to have that number of men ready for transport 
at three days’ notice. Till that provision has been made, it is 
useless to base any of our military arrangements upon any other 
assumption than that the troops shall be ready~before the transports 
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are. The provision of the transports is at present an Admiralty 
question, and it is for the Lords of the Admiralty, not for the 
Commander-in-Chief, to advise Her Majesty’s Government whether 
it is possible to keep at all times in the ports of the United Kingdom 
sea transport that will be ready at once to receive an army corps. 
Till that has been settled it is idle to discuss the instantaneous 
mobilisation of any larger force for anything but home defence. 
The question of mobilisation in India for action beyond the frontiers 
stands on exactly the same footing as the mobilisation of the French, 
German or Russian armies prior to movement across their land 
frontiers. The mobilisation of the British Army for anything but 
‘home defence is differentiated by wholly other conditions, and 
cannot be discussed on any other basis than the fact that Britain is 
primarily a sea power. So far as the Commander-in-Chief was con- 
cerned, his business was definite enough. It was to insist that as 
fast as troops were shipped off from the country others should be 
ready to take their places. That with no small difficulty—never 
from the resources at his disposal, always and only from the tendency 
to delay of those in whose hands all power lay—Lord Wolseley 
succeeded in doing throughout the whole war. These are solid facts 
which cannot be in any single particular contested, and they are 
worth the consideration of the many speakers and writers who have 
completely ignored them. In a country which is happily still 
governed by the glorious principles laid down in Milton's 
Areopagitica, where truth and falsehood are allowed fairly to fight 
out all questions on their merits, I at least believe that in the long 
run the truth will win. If so, shame will be poured on the heads of 
those men who go on at one and the same time blaming “the War 
“Office” for not leaving the generals in the field to determine the 
nature of the troops that should be despatched, and blaming “ the 
“War Office” for the telegram “ dismounted men preferred,” when 
they know well that that telegram was sent by the General then 
commanding in South Africa. 

With all the enthusiasni that has attended the return of Sir 
Redvers Buller from South Africa, and the undoubted confidence 
which he inspired in his army, it is needless to discuss Lord 
Wolseley’s part as Commander-in-Chief in recommending him for 
the chief command. When that has been said, all has been said, so 
far as the selections for high command are concerned ; for Sir Redvers 
had an entirely free hand in the selections for the higher commands. 
It may be perhaps that in the appointments of Sir Charles Warren 
and Sir Frederick Carrington the pressure of newspaper critics’ was 
allowed too much weight; but speaking generally no appointment of 
importance was made without Sir Redver’s approval whilst he was in , 
supreme command, and since Lord Roberts went out he has deter- 
mined all subsequent selections. 


‘Of all the unfounded charges ever brought against a man, 
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certainly the most baseless against Lord Wolseley is that of his 
having a set of personal favourites, irrespective of their military 
_merits. Actual blood relationship or family connections ‘have been 
invented for him, where there were none, in order to foist some such 
charge upon him. He has carefully kept his brother serving away 
from him in India, and has left him to his own devices. His nephew 
was with him in three campaigns as an aide-de-camp, the position of 
aide-de-camp being essentially that of a member of the family, and 
one for which+a near relation™has special advantages, being able to 
look after guests in a sense that no other can. During all the time 
that he was Adjutant-General “and Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
_ Wolseley banished to the East his nephew, like his brother, in order 

that he might have no temptation to affect their employment or 
promotion. All the other men that have served with him or been 
round him have been picked up in the course of his various cam- 
paigns, as he found them the most valuable instruments for the 
purpose for which he required them. It would be in itself a very 
interesting record to describe the circumstances under which he first 
came across each of them; but certainly the convichion among 
them is not that they owe any employment to partiality, favour or 
affection. On the contrary, it is notorious that most of them com- 
_ plain that he follows strictly the principle of his great heré Marl- 
borough, who was “like one of the great forces of nature in that he 
“could forget a favour or an injury with equal facility.” There 
may be, of course, another way of putting the same statement, viz., 
that a great servant of the Crown has no right, in selecting the ablest 
men he can get for any particular work, to be influenced by any other 
consideration than that of getting according to the best of his 
judgment the best man for the work to be done. What is quite 
certain is that the man who attempts to carry out that principle will 
have his work better done than one who does not; but that he will 
please no one. Men do not object to being passed over by the Prince 
of Timbuctoo or Lord Noodle, because if is at least no insult to _ 
them. They deeply resent the idea that anyone can`be justly pre- 
ferred to them on their merits. They invent other reasons in order 
to save their own self-esteem. A writer like the author of “An ` 
“Absent-minded War,” who assumes that no one in the English 
Army can be advanced on his merits, is sure therefore of a wide and 
favourable.audience. From that cause no one has suffered so much 
as Lord Wolseley. I do not believe that when Lord Roberts has had 
time to look round him, the various fad-mongers will obtain the 
satisfaction they expect from him; but if and when any of them 
should have fair scope for trying their various panaceas, the nation 
ies begin to learn what it owed to Lord Wolseley as Commander-ia= 
Chief. 


a ` NEMO. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EUROPE ON ASIA, 


T is the general opinion of the European “man in the street” 
I that Europe will presently divide Asia as well as Africa, and 
will thenceforward tax, govern, and, above all, “influence” 
the peoples of tha®? immense continent, which contains more than 
half the population of the world. After fifty years’ study of the 
subject, I do not believe that, with the possible exception of a single 
movement, Europe has ever permanently influenced. Asia, and I 
cannot help doubting whether in the future it ever will. The pos- 
sible exception is this. Man really knows nothing of his earliest 
. history, and unless assisted by beings older than himself, who must 
exist, though unrecognisable by him, He never will know anything 
of it. As all the families of mankind are capable of inter-breeding, 
and do actually interbreed, there is, from the analogy of the animal - 
world, a violent probability that they all spring from one original 
stock, but of the circumstances under which that stock developed 
strong contrasts of colour, and, possibly from a repulsion produced 
by those contrasts, wandered to all parts of the earth, often, it 
seems clear, crossing by unknown means broad stretches of sea, we 
know absolutely nothing whatever. No one, for instance, out of 
hundreds of competent enquirers, has even a fixed hypothesis as to 
the peopling of America by a race which either carried there or 
developed there a shade of colour differing palpably, however 
slightly, from the colour of any other of the inhabitants of the 
globe. It is conceivable, therefore, that the energetic white family, 
audas Lape genus, as Horace says, may have developed itself origin- 
ally in Europe, and, as it-is probable that it wandered first of all 
. into China, there imparting to a lower and darker aboriginal race 
some of its energy and power of accumulating knowledge, and certain ; 
that it so wandered into India, again raising the character of most 
of the races previously dwelling there, it is conceivable that Europe 
¢ YOL PEIZ. N ie 3 
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did once permanently influence Asia. For myself I believe the 
older theory that the white family came from Asia; but, even 
accepting the rival opinion, the influence was soon lost, and the 
population which emerged possessed all the distinctive characteristics 
of the Asiatic. The white invaders were lost among the dark tribes 
as completely as the Normans were lost among the Irish. The per- 
manent influence remained with Asie, not with Europe. At all 
events, from the beginning of authentic history, Europe has received 
from Asia far more than she has given. The people of the “ setting 
“sun ”—that seems the most probable explanation of the word 
“ Europe ”—derived from Asia their letters, their arithmetic, and 
their knowledge of the way to guide boats out of sight of land, a 
knowledge which, as we shall shortly see, they never used as Ssiatics 
must have used it. The expeditions in which early Asiatics must 
have reached the islands of the South Pacific and America, and by 
which early Hindoos conquered and civilised Java and Balu, and 
early Malays conquered and thenceforth governed Madagascar, and 
early Arabs reached China, would have seemed to both Greek and 
Roman absurd audacities. Europe, till the Greek power awose, came 
in contact with Asia only because the Semites were great traders, 
skilful organisers of Sepoy armies, adventurous navigators, and, as 
compared with Europeans, civilised men. When the Greek power 
arose, it seemed for a moment as if the process would be changed, 
and had Alexander not been stopped by a mutiny, the separateness 
of Asia might have ended; for that marvellous man, whose imagina- 
tion was like insight, if he had become master of India, would have 
pushed Eastward, and need not have stopped until he reached the 
North Pacific. With him, however, the possibility ended; and 
though the generals who derived renown from him founded dynasty 
after dynasty within Asiatic limits, the Greeks left in the end 
scarcely an impression of themselves. Except on a thin fringe of 
the great continent no vestige of them remains. Their civilisation 
took no final root, for though it lasted long tt was not accepted, 
any more than their successive creeds and philosophies, by any 
Asiatic people. There is no people in the entire continent of whom 
you can say that they were fairly Grecized, even the Jews, who 
caught their ideas best, finally rejecting them. No one is so unlike 
a true Greek in mind as a true Asiatic. ~ 

Then came the Roman, with advantages which no predecessor had 
ever possessed. Of him one would have thought that it might be 
truly said “ With bread and iron one can get to China.” He knew - 
how to conquer and to keep on conquering; he intended, consciously 
intended, the conquest of the world, and he was to all appearance, as 
a soldier, the superior of any Asiatic. Yet he did not penetrate even 
as far as Alexander did. A small Asiatic tribe on the eastern border 
of the Mediterranean raised the most difficult rebellion Rome ever . 
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had to subdue; Persia beat back Rome as she had never beaten 
Alexander; and when in 125-80 Hadrian gave up the game, and 
pledged Rome to a defensive policy, she positively forgot Middle 
and Farther Asia, as if they had neyer existed. There remained 
soma small trade in luxuries, and the Myrrhine vases may have been 
of porcelain; but Rome not only never interfered beyond the fringe 
of Asia which touches the Mediterranean, but she knew nothing 
about it. Not only did her fleets never reach Southern and Eastern 
Asia, but she never sent explorers there. There is no Roman 
Herodotus. There was a lack of imagination in the Roman, great 
as he was, which is apparent, I think, in all his literature, and which 
acted asea limitation on his efforts. He became as content as a 
Chinese. Fancying he ruled the world, in which he ruled the 
shores of one great lake, he made no effort to conquer further, or to 
explore, or to understand anything beyond. He had ships, wealth, 
brave men by the thousand, but he cared to utilise none of them any 
more than if he had been a Chinaman. We are accustomed to say 
and to think that he could not help himself; but what did he lack 
which the Hindoo possessed when he conquered Java, or the Malay 
when he conquered Madagascar, or the Icelander when he reached 
America and lost a “ship” there, or the Maori when from some far 
away island he took possession of New Zealand—a wonderful adven- 
ture, which, in a people who could write, would have produced a crop 
of literature? Having enough, the Roman was not, we are told, 
driven to any necessity for great adventures. That is true, but he 
was also a very limited person, and though he succeeded in Southern 
Europe he failed in Asia as completely as in Britain, where, efter 
reigning for four hundred years, he stamped himself as little as 
we should be found to have stamped ourselves if we quitted India 
to-morrow. He made of the bold barbarians of Gaul, and of the 
more stubborn barbarians of Iberia, Romanized peoples, but of 
Asiatics he Romanized not one tribe. Something in them rejected 
him utterly, and survived him; and at this moment, among the eight 
hundred millions of Asia, there are not twenty among whom can be 
traced by the most imaginative any lingering influence of Rome. 
The “barbarians,” as we call them, that is, the great white tribes, 
who, pressed, it seems probable, by an increase in their numbers 
inconsistent with their way of life and their imperfect agriculture, 
poured in successive swarms on the Roman Empire, and at last 
destroyed it, never appear to have contemplated conquests in Asia. 
They passed the Mediterranean under a leader with a genius for 
destruction, and stamped out Rome in Africa, but they were baffled 
over and over again by the Lower Empire which we so much 
despise, because, after a history of heroism, it did not succeed, and 
in Asia they made no serious attempt. Centuries afterwards, their 
descendants, under a religious impulse, did; but Asia had then 
N 2 3 
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become too strong for them, and the whole of the series of mighty 
efforts, which we call the Crusades, were, so far as influence on Asia 
was concerned, uselessly thrown away. Intermediately, Asia had 
performed the feat which she alone of the continents performs 
periodically. She had produced a new creed; and as—unlike 
Buddhism, Judaism, Confucianism, and Christianity—the tenets of 
Mahommedanism were calculated to make soldiers, she spewed 
Europe completely out of her mouth. From 700 to 1757, more than 
a thousand years, the ways of Asia remained exclusively Asiatic, only 
a minute corner being even raided by the Crusaders. Not a pro- 
vince, not a tribe, I had almost said not an individual, had become 
permanently Europeanized. So far as one can see, not a European 
idea, not a European habit, not a distinctively European brahch of 
knowledge, ever penctrated into Asia. The Asiatics did not even 
` learn our astronomy, which would have interested them, or our 
method of fighting, for the Janissaries were European followers of 
Mahommed. During that long space of time it three times seemed 
as if Europe might be subjugated by Asiatics, once by the Arabs, 
once by the Turks, and once by the Tartars; but some impulse— 
probably the exhaustion of energy, which seems always to befall 
brown men—stopped the conquerors, who would, however, have 
mocked had they been told that the Asiatic was essentially and by 
ineyrable law feebler than the European. 

Then came the present movement against Asia, which in one way 
has been more successful than any which have preceded it. The 
north of the continent, with its vast area and thin population, has 
fallen under the military*control of the Slav people, the great Indian 


Peninsula has succumbed to Anglo-Saxon energy, and neither. 


Greece nor Rome ever ruled a third of the number of Asiatics who 
now pay taxes to Great Britain and obey such laws as she chooses 
to impose. To the external world one half of Asia appears to have 
become European. In reality, however, neither Russia nor Great 
Britain has as yet exercised any “influence” upon the millions she 
has conquered. In the north the tribes are only held down by 
Russia, would rebel in a moment if they dared, and show no sign of 
‘accepting either her civilisation, her ideas, or her creed. In the 
south Great Britain has enforced a peace which has produced 
_ manifold blessings, but she has neither won nor converted any large 
section of her subject populations. There is no province, no ‘tribe, 
no native organisation in India upon which, in the event of disaster, 
she could rely for aid. After nearly a century of clement govern- 
ment there are not ten thousand natives in India who, unpaid and 
uncoerced, would die in defence of British sovereignty. The 
inoment it was known in 1857 that, owing to the shrinkage of the 
white garrison, the enterprise was possible, the most favoured class in 
- the Peningula, the Sepoys, sprang at their rulers’ throats, and 
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~massacred all they could reach without either mercy or regret. The 
war lasted three years, and in spite of the splendid energy and 
courage of the whites, had the dark peoples produced one soldier cf 
genius, a Jenghiz Khan, or even a Hyder Ali, it could scarcely have 
terminated to European advantage. As it was, the British remain 
masters; but beneath the small film of white men who make up the 
“Indian Empire” boils or sleeps away a sea of dark men, incurably 
hostile, who await with patience the day when the ice shall break 
and the ocean regain its power of restless movement under its own 
laws. As yet there is no sign that the British are accomplishing ` 
more than the Romans accomplished in Britain, that they will spread 
any permanently successful ideas, or that they will found anything 
whatever. It is still true that if they departed or were driven out 
they would leave behind them, as the Romans did in Britain, © 
splendid roads, many useless buildings, an increased weakness in 
the subject people, and a memory which in a century of new events 
would be extinct. : , 

I say nothing of China, for as yet all that Europe has effected 
in Ching is to create an impression that the white peoples are 
intolerably fierce and cruel, that they understand nothing but 
making money, and that from them there is nothing intellectual ‘ 
or moral to be gained. Russia has acquired a “route” on which to ` 
build a railway to the Pacific. France holds a Chinese dependency 
where she expects rebellion, and Europe holds Pekin in temporary 
military occupation; but it is not even pretended that China has 
been conquered. What she has lost has been more than made up 
to Asia as a whole by the rise of- Japan, where a branch of’ the 
Yellow People, without in the least ceasing to be Asiatic, has deve- 
loped an unexpected energy which, if it is ever directed to obtain 
. leadership among the yellow peoples may prove a final obstacle to 
the ascendency of the whites. Europe, outside Russia at least, 
greatly admires that change, and forgets entirely that in its contest 


with Asia, which has lasted two thousand years, a new and a heavy - 


weight has been thrown within our own lifetimes on the defensive 
side. We are told every day how Europe has influenced Japan, 
and forget that the change in those islands was entirely self-gene- 
rated, that Europeans did not teach Japan, but that Japan of herself 
chose to learn from Europe methods of organisation, civil and mili- 
tary, which have so far proved successful. She imported European 
mechanical science as the Turks years before imported European 
artillery. That is not exactly “influence,” unless, indeed, England . 
is “influenced” by purchasing tea of China. Where is the Euro- 
pean apostle.or philosopher or statesman or agitator who has re- 
made Japan? i 
So much for the past, now for the future. Europe assumes that 
it will be very different; but let us look at the reasons for the 
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assumption. I will speak of comparative force by and by; but 
let us at first consider whether there is any evidence that the, sepa- 
rateness ofthe Asiatic mind is in any way diminishing. I do not 
think that anyone, whether he is thoughtful statesman like Sir 
Alfred Lyall, or poet like Rudyard Kipling, with insight into the 
East, or average administrator, English or Russian, will deny for 
a moment that the separateness exists, that Hast and West, brown 
man and white man, are at present separated by a gulf of thoughts, 
aspirations and conclusions, and where is the evidence that the gulf 
is closing up? What the secret of that separateness is has perplexed 
the thoughtful for ages, and will perplex them for ages more— 
indeed it can never be clear until we know something definite of 
the primal history of man—but it must ultimately have some rela- 
tion to the grand fact that every creed accepted by the great races 
of mankind, every creed which bas really helped to mould thought, 
has had its origin in Asia. The white man invented the steam 
engine, but no religion which has endured. The vague mythology 
, once current in Southern Europe produced no dominant ideas— 
it was a worship of beauty in Greece and of Rome in Rome—and 
no code of laws, either ethical or social, and it died awky utterly, 
there being on earth now not one man who believes in Jupiter. Tho 
truth is the European is essentially secular, that is, intent on secur- 
ing objects he can see; and the Asiatic essentially religious, that is, 
intent on obedience to powers which he cannot see but can imagine. 
We call these thoughts “ superstitions,” and no doubt many of them 
are silly as well as baseless, but still they are attempts to think about 
the unseen which the European usually avoids. The European, 
therefore, judges a creed by its results, declaring that if these are 
foolish or evil or inconvenient the creed is false. - The Asiatic does 
not consider results at all, but only the accuracy or beauty of the 
thoughts generated in his own mind. Macaulay’s great argument 
that Roman Catholicism must be less true than Protestantism be- 
cause Roman Catholic countries are less prosperous appears to the 
Asiatic to be a mere absurdity. ‘‘Is the end of religion,” he asks, 
“to produce comfort here? The Divine Law is to be obeyed even 
“if it compels me to go without comfort through all my life.” Ha 
_ does not always or often obey it, the flesh being weak, but that is 
what he thinks. Even the Chinaman, the most secular of all Asiatics, 
obeys his Emperor because he represents the Father, and rises 
- into angry rebellion if he thinks the spirits of the air or of the earth 
have been affronted. If the Asiatic believed the rule of abstinence 
from work on Sunday to be divine, he would let his enemy kill him 
quietly, as the Jew, who was an Asiatic, did in the siege of Jeru- 
salem, while the European would go on fighting, declaring that God 
could not intend him to be killed. - If Asiatics held, like Romén 
Catholics, that Heaven had committed the definition of faith and 
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morals to a caste, they would obey that caste on every question of 
faith and morals, as the Hindoo for the same reason obeys a Brahmin 
decision, even if it makes of him an outcast. The European, even 
when Catholic, frets under tho priestly domination, and passes laws 
like the law of divorce, which are direct denials of the claim of the 
caste to divine authority. That habitual and willing sub- 
mission to the supernatural, even when the decrees of the super- 
natural are not utilitarian, which has always been the keynote of 
the Asiatic mind, seems to me one cause of the separateness of Asia, 
& separateness so complete that the single Asiatic tribe which does 
not live in Asia has borne for seventeen centuries, under horrible 
persecution, often involving death by torture, the burden of an 
inconvenient and hampering law, because its members hold it to be 
divine, : 

There is also in the Asiatic mind a special political and a special 
social idea. It is not by accident that the European desires self- 
government, and the Asiatic to be governed by an absolute will. 
The European holds government to be an earthly business which he 
may mangge as well as another, if only he is competent, and accorda ` 
ingly he either governs himself directly, or he frames a series of 
laws which nobody, not even the King, is at liberty to break through. 
The German Emperor is pretty absolute, but he could no more will 
a man’s death than the Lord Mayor could. Every independent 
Asiatic sovereign can so will, and be obeyed. The Asiatic, in fact, 
holds that power is divine, and that a good king ought to be enabled 
to “crush the bad and nourish the good,” to use the Brahmin 
formula, without check or hindrance. He is then himself relieved, 
like a good .Catholic, from any personal responsibility, even the 
trouble of thinking. As a Consequence, throughout higtory the 
Asiatic, though frequently exempted from military pressure, as for 
example the Chinese have been for ages, invariably sets up a 
despotism, and when, as rarely happens, the despot strikes him down, 
bows to the decree as we bow to the sentence of a surgeon who 
prescribes a painful operation. We do not quarrel with Providence 
because we are ill or liable to immediate death, nor does the Asiatic 
under oppression or unjust sentence quarrel with God’s representative 
on earth. And lastly, the Asiatic, believing, as he invariably does, 
that his social system is divine, is content with it, clings to it, and 
resents interference with it with a passion that leads to bloodshed 
wherever bloodshed is possible. (It is because the English interfere 
so little with the social life of their dark subjects that their reign 
` over dark peoples often lasts so long.) He is aware, keenly aware, 
that white government, sooner or later, involves revolution in his. 
gocial system, and he hates it with an undying hatred such as an 

ish peasant feels for the “ agent” who may some day evict him, 
and who, meanwhile, levies rent. Indeed, I often think that the 
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feeling of the Keltic Irishman towards the Englishman, which 
appears to be unchangeable, is the nearest analogue to that of the ` 
Asiatic for the European. He regards him, if an oppressor, as a 
formidable brute to be resisted with any instrument at hand; if a 
just man, as a disagreeable, slow-witted, uncomfortable outsider, who 
has no right to interfere with him, and who ought to be driven to 
a distance as speedily and finally as possible. And it must be 
remembered that the European shares this feeling of separateness 
completely. Whatever the cause, whether, as he himself thinks, 
antagonism of colour, or, as I think, difference in permanent ideals, 
the’ effect is the same; the European cannot merge himself in the 
Asiatic without a sense of degradation, which is almost invariably 
followed by its reality. He never willingly accepts any: position 
but one, that of unquestioned ruler. It is not a question of creed, 
for the Roman had the feeling as strongly as the Englishman, and 
the Greek thought of “Medizing” as of the sum of all possible 
offences against his dignity and his nature. It is not a question of 
laws, for legal equality under Jaws which he himself has made 
intensifies rather than diminishes English abhorrence of ¢he process. 
When in 1857 the English in India, by all the rules of politics and 
warfare, were hopelessly lost, they exhibited before all the world the 
true European feeling. They asked no quarter, they suggested no 
compromise, they discussed no terms among themselves, they pro- 
posed no treaty, but fought on, clear only as to one point, that they 
would either continue to rule or they would go under and be 
forgotten. Asiatics, as I believe, perceive this HEuropegn decision 
very clearly, and it is the ultimate cause of the massacres to which, 
when they rise in insurrection, they invariably resort. They know 
that their only chance of victory is to kill the white people out. 
The obnoxious race will never make terms, never merge in tho 
population, never be anything but rulers, and therefore, if their rule 
is to terminate, they must be exterminated. 

But I shall be told that the spread of Christianity, which is inevi- 
table, will extinguish, probably very speedily, the separateness of 
Asia, and with it all its consequences. Will itP Let us look at that 
belief a little closely, and without preconceived ideas. Ido not 
find in history that a common Christianity in any degree removes 
hatreds of race or nationality, or prevents continuous outbreaks of 
bitter hostility; but we may let that pass. What is the real ground 
for believing that Asia will accept Christianity? Certainly there 
is no historic ground. No Asiatic nation of any importance can be 
said to have accepted it in the last seventeen hundred vears. The 
_ Asiatic race which knows the creed best, and has had the strongest 
reasons for accepting it, reasons which prevailed with the Germans 
and the Slavs when Pagan. still rejects it with a certain silent but 
very perceptible scorn. What has changed in Asia that the future 
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should be so unlike the past? There are more teachers, no doubt, 

but there are not one-tenth or one-hundredth so many as have 

endeavoured through the ages in vain to convert the Jews. It is 

said that Christ gave an order to his disciples to teach all nations; 

that is true, and I for one believe the order to be binding, and that 

the Christian Church which sends out no missionaries is a dead 

Church; but where in the record has Christ promised to those 

missionaries universal success? Is it not at least possible that the 

missionaries carry in‘ their hands the. offer of eternal life, which 

a few accept, while the rest “ perish everlastingly,” that is, die like 
the flowers or the dumb creatures of God? This much, at least, is 

certain, that for eighteen hundred years it has been no part of the 

policy of Heaven—lI write with reverence though I use non-religious 

terminology—to convert Asiatics en masse, and there is no proof 

that this absence of divine assistance to the teachers may not 

continue for an equal period in the future. ‘The truth is that the 

Asiatics, like the Jews, dislike Christianity, seo in it an ideal they 

do not love, a promise they do not desire, and a pulverizing force 

which must shatter their civilisations. Eternal consciousness! That 

to the majority of Asiatics is not a promise but a threat. The wish ` 
to be rid of consciousness, either by annihilation or by absorption 
in the Divine, is the strongest impulse they can feel. Though 
Asiatic in origin, Christianity is the least Asiatic of the creeds. 
Its acceptance would revolutionise the position of woman, which is 
the same throughout Asia, would profoundly modify all social 
life, and would place by the side of the spiritual dogma “ thou shalt 
“love the Lord thy God,” which every Asiatic accepts in theory, the 
far-reaching ethical dogma, “and thy neighbour as thyself,” which 
he regards as an intolerable burden. I doubt, too, as I once before 
said in this Review, whether the beauty of the character of Christ 
appeals to the brown races as it does to the white, whether they feel | 
his self-suppression for others, as Clovis and his warriors felt it, as 

something altogether more beautiful and ideal than their own range 

of conception. However-that may be, it is clear that while the- 
Asiatic can be wooed to a change of creed, as witness the success 

of both Buddhism and’ Mahommedanism, whose teachings are radi- 

‘cally opposed to each other, they have not been and are not equally 
moved to embrace Christianity. If they ever take to it, it will be 

from some internal and self-generated movement of thought, and not 
from any influence of Europe. 

And lastly, as to the question of force. Europe assumes with a 
certain levity that if it were only united it could conquer Asia, 
and that for a time is possibly true. If such an event happened, it 
would not affect my argument, for the huge mass of Asiatics would 
remain uninfluenced, as the masses of India have done, would ‘let 
“the legions thunder past,” and wait patiently for the hour when 
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it would be possible to bid them depart again; but even as to the 
possibility there is some.ground for doubt. Can Europe unite in the 
work, or would Russia and the West quarrel over it, and so render 
it impracticable? That Europe is infinitely stronger for defence 
than Asia may be instantly acknowledged. As Sir Robert Giffen 
has pointed out, the white men have multiplied enormously, and 
European civilisation has clothed itself in the enchanted armour of 
science. All Asia, if furious with rage, could not cross the 
Dardanelles, if Europe, in earnest, forbade the crossing. But for 
offensive transmarine war Europe is not so strong, is not three 
hundred millions, but rather at the utmost one million, which 
million she could not waste on peril of conscription breaking down, 
and which she could not transport, provide with horses, supply with 
food and munitions, and keep in movement over vast semi-tropical 
areas without an expenditure and a consequent taxation that her 
people would soon bitterly resent. The work before this million 
would be enormous. They would have to conquer five hundred 
millions of men, of whom at least fiye millions, the Ottomans and 
the tribesmen of the Northern desert and the Arabs, are born 
soldiers, and four hundred millions are semi-civilised Mongols, who 
once warned could make and use rifles and light artillery as well as, 
the Europeans, and who would be guided and drilled by a section of 
their own people which has assimilated much of European science. 
Is there an army in Europe which would regard the invasion of 
Japan with a light heart, and what is there in the military system of 
Japan which the Ottomans, the Arabs, the Tartars, and the Chinese, 
if pushed to extremity, or if determined on insurrection, 
could not reproduce? Grant victory to Europe at first, 
and think of the lingering war, of the endless insur- 
rections, of the bitter quarrels among the Powers, of the huge 
garrisons which must be kept up, and of the steady systematised 
cruelty which would be needed if Asia adopted the perfectly simple 
expedient of refusing to work for Europeans, a refusal which in 
India, where all the preliminary conquering and garrisoning and 
organising for revenue purposes has been already done, would bring 
the Empire down in a month. And all this terrible outlay of 
energy and treasure and human life would be for what object? 
Simply to provide opportunities of manufacturing prosperity for the 
European tribes, which opportunities would disappear as they arose 
under the competition of the Asiatic factories which would arise 
the moment order was secured. The masses of Europe who rule in 
the last resort do not particularly care to conquer Asia, and would 
not continue for ages to pay taxes for that purpose. We are all 
devoted to the “ Empire,” of which India is the flower, but how long 
should we keep the Empire if it cost us a hundred millions a year? 
"I do not believe that Europe will make the effort now, or that if she 
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makes it some years hence she will succeed-—as I write she is shrink- 
ing from it in China—or that if she does succeed she will even in 
countless ages seriously “influence,” and thereby change the masses 
of Asiatics.\. At some period, probably not long distant, they will, as 
they always have done, throw out the white men, not because they 
are oppressors, not because they are inferiors, but because they are 
intruders whose ideas they neither accept nor can endure. 

What then, it will be asked, is to become of Asia, now for the most 
part, as Poushkine sang, “in dotage buried”? The only possible 
reply is what God wills, and not what Europe wills. Heaven has 
tolerated the existence of that huge mass of men who guide their 
lives by untrue creeds for many thousands of years, and may con- 
tinue to tolerate it for many thousands more. Who knows the pur- 
pose of the Ancient of Days, or what may be the use of the imperfect 
yet productive spirituality of the Asiatic mind? If É were to 
indulge in the futile work of dreaming, I should say that there were 
‘signs in China of latent but bitter dissatisfaction with its civilisation, 
leading to Tasping movements, Reforming movements, anti-dynastic 
movements, even, on the Western border, to movements in favour of 
the creed Mthommed taught, and that, as Asiatics rarely move save 
under a religious impulse, the hour was apptoaching for the Mon- 
golian masses to evolve some new faith, with a.new ruler to enforce 
it, God grant, if that happens, that it be not the Mussulman faith, 
for in that event Europe will have an awful quarter of an hour. It 
is, however, much more probable that Asia, arming itself with the rifle, 
re-learning the use of mounted infantry, which Jenghis knew be- 
fore the Boer did, and enforcing conscription laws, will stand on the 
defensive against Europe, and otherwise remain nearly unchanged, 
while Europe sees her own ascendancy transferred to the Western 
Continent. This too, however, is a dream, for all we know for 
certain is that Asia has always remained independent of Europe, and 
now shows no desire for her guidance, rather a resolution not to 
accept it. The future will disclose itself by degrees, but if two 
hundred years hence it shows Europe ruling, taxing, and enlightening 
the great mass of Asiatics, then have I, as is quite probable, read 
history in vain. 

In the present state of opinion and current of events, it may be 
advisable to end these few reflections by saying that none of them 


apply to Africa or its black inhabitants, They are divided off from — 


Asiatics by two well-marked distinctions and one more doubtful. lIn 
the first place they seem incapable of even limited progress. The 
dwellers by the Congo have all the advantages of the dwellers by 
the Nile, ‘but have remained for thousands of years hopeless and by 
no means happy barbarians.. They cease to be so hopeless when 
comquered by the white men, there being perceptible advance even 
when, as in the Southern States of the Union, the white men were 
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by no means intent on turning them into civilised people. The 
Arabs have in many places taught them to build habitable cities, to 
cultivate the ground and to understand a rudimentary military 
discipline, and it seems more than probable that the white peoples 
can teach them even superior lessons—at least that is the inference 
from the recent history of Uganda, and of Khama’s country. In 
the second place the black peoples are nearly quite devoid of that 
mass of beliefs, thoughts and experiences which render Asiatics so 
incurably hostile to white influence. The broad idea of the negro 
is that the white man is his superior, and when not ‘intolerably 
oppressive hè is willing to accept his guitlance and ‘his authority. 
The absence of great insurrections among the blacks of the Southern 
States, the very faint resistance made by millions in Western and 
Central~ Africa, and the ascendancy acquired by many Arabs 
all indicate a willingness to accept external leadership which is 
absent in the Asiatic. It seems as if the black leather bottle would 
hold new wine without exploding. And, lastly, there is no evident 
antipathy to Christianity, which is received with a certain readiness— 
as also no doubt is Mahommedanism—and which by thy testimony of 
disinterested observers does effect a marked change in ideals and 
modes of life. No doubt Europe may be disappointed about all 
these things, for one of the forgotten facts of the situation is the 
shortness of the time, barely two centuries, during which the 
aggressive mind of Europe has been in direct contact with the black 
mind. The black man, even if Christianized, may retain impulses 
which render the contiguity of the white man intolerable to him— 
as is suggested to be the case by most observers in-Hayti. Still he 
may remain submissive for a long period, as the Indians of South 
America have done to the Spaniard, and may, like them, when 
emancipated, show in creed, thought, and capacity for political 
organisation decided traces of the white influence. The problem is 
still unsolved, and may remain unsolved for many generations yet; 
but still there is-hope of a solution that will enable European and 
African to live together in amity, the former occupying a position 
akin to that of a good aristocracy, the position the European longs 
for in Asia, but alas! does not attain. 
MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
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T is & great comfort to hear, in these warlike times, that the 
Reform of the War Offce is to be seriously taken in hand. The 
slaughter of men, whether they be our fellow-colonists,y or those 

invaluable targets the-coloured races, or alien nations, is to be made 
more effettives „The destruction of life and property is to become 
increasingly a fine art. Of course, this is to cost more money, but 
our beloved song rings in our ears “ Weve got the money too.” 
While the fit of reckless generosity is on, may we beg a few crumbs 
(they will not be missed in the bye-and-bye) from the rich man’s 
table fof the greatest and most needy of our national industries, 
Agriculture. With a few rare exceptions here and there, farmers are 
staunch supporters of the present Government; their vote may as 
certainly be counted on as that of the brewer or the publican; too 
certainly, indeed; and so they have been left out in the cold, while 
others have fattened on dues or doles. : . 
There are two ways in which the prospects of farmers may be 
materially improved. The first is largely in the hands of the farmers 
themselves; it is to check the exodus of the labourers to the towns; 
they leave behind them in the villages mainly the incompetent and 
the-unwilling, who demand higher wages for worse work. Why do 
the best men leave the country? Because in their native village they 
see before them a joyless life in the present and no career in the 
future. The Powers that be, in Church and State, are at- once hostile 
to any labourer who dares to assert his independence in religion or in 
politics. He sees his school starved, cutting of all hope for his 
- children, that the rates may be saved. No Public Library or 
Reading-room is open to him; his only relaxation is to be found in a 
liquor-shop ironically termed the Public-house. Of course, he goes” 
off to the city, where a wide choice of careers is open to 
himeand to his family; where very advanced education vis 
within reach for himself and for his children; where the noblest 
thoughts of the greatest men are before him in the Public Library ; 
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where the daily history of the world is at his disposal in the Reading- 
room; and where the Music-hall affords him light diversion and 
relaxation. 

But village life might be made much brighter and more attractive 
with a Free Library and Village Hall under the Parish Council, 
available for drill, games, music and dancing under proper control. 
This would attract the young. The labourer cannot often hope to, 
become a land-owner, but he should be welcomed on the Parish 
Council and School Board, and given a real share in public business 
under a more enlightened policy than merely to “save the rates.” In 
this way, we may hope to retain the best labourers in the country ; the 
farmers will have more intelligent service; wages are bound to go up 
in any case, but the labourer will be more worthy of his hire than he 
often is at present, and this must work for improvement in our 
agricultural prospects. 

The second way in which the prospects of farmers may be 
materially improved is by the improvement of agriculture itself. 

The difference between agriculture and agriculturisits must be 
borne in mind. The condition of the agriculturist himself may im- 
prove, even while the condition of agriculture may be worsened. But 
the improvement of agriculture must certainly advance the condition 
of the agriculturist. 

What little is being done to-day for agriculture is the work of 
private individuals, of a few institutions, and, here and there, of a 
County Council or two; and so, much of the effort is lost; unneeded 
work overlaps. We have a Board of Agriculture, starved financjally, 
and jogging painfully along, far behind every other in the world. 
Ts not this the moment, when a lavish expenditure on our destructive 
agencies will be joyfully acclaimed, to plead for a generous re- 
organisation of our Agricultural Department, to give our farmers a 
chance of material prosperity? After all, it is the soil of England 
that is our country ; it is on the soil that we breed our stalwart sailors 
and soldiers; and it is from the soil that we win “the money too.” 
The British farmer is the goose that lays the golden eggs; is it not 
worth while to make him more fertile? In other countries his value 
as a golden-egg producer is understood; much is done to encourage 
him, and with marked success; let him call upon the Government he 
has served so well to feather his nest a little more warmly. We do 
not demand a pauperising dole, to find its way ultimately into the 
landlords’ pockets; we ask that agriculture be raised to a higher level 
aga scientific profession. The business of the sailor, the soldier, the 
manufacturer, the burglar, the brewer, the miner, is being revolu- 
tionised by the application of science; agriculture alone stands pretty 
much where it did a century ago. : eG 

The last annual report of Dr. William Saunders, the Director of 
Experimental Farms in Canada, has reached this country, and is, 
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as usual, full of valuable information; if English agriculturists ` 
generally had the least idea of what is being done for farmers by 
` the Canadian Government they would not rest satisfied with the 
miserable performances of our own Department of Agriculture. This 
annual report is valuable, alike for ita general information and for 
its accurate details, for it not only tells what results have been 
arrived at, but, in great detail, how they have been worked out. 
The experimental farms having been in operation for fourteen years, 
some of the earlier experiments are now discontinued, as the infor- 
mation sought has been definitely found. 

One point of importance to determine was whether early or late 
sowing of grain made much difference to the farmer. Experiments . 
have proved that the most favourable time for sowing is “about 
“one week after the ground is in that condition that sowing is 
“practicable”; taking one crop with another, a delay. of four weeks 
entails an average loss of nearly one half; a delay of even one week 
results in a loss of something like 20 per cent.; in the case of spring- 
sowing a delay of one week brings a loss of over 30 per cent. This 
should bring ltome to farmers the great importance of studying the 
weather, of watching the barometer, and of seizing the right moment 
for putting the seed into the ground. The results reported from 
Canada are incidentally confirmed by a report on a seed-wheat com- 
petition in this country in 1880, to be-found on page 80 of the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 1881. 

Great advantage is found in Canada from the practice of sowing 
catch-crops, especially clover; a crop of oats, sown after clover had 
been ploughed in, gave a yield of 44 bushels to the acre ; where no 
clover was used the yield was only 84 bushels. The result of 
ploughing-under green clover greatly increases the weight of the 
straw obtained; not merely at once but also in the succeeding year ; 
in the plot experimented upon 3,560lbs. of straw were obtained the 
first year, 2,870 the second year; whereas in the adjoining plots, 
where no clover was used, the weight of straw in the first year was 
only 1,990Ibs., and 2,128lbs. the second year; “the increase in the 
“weight of grain on the plots treated: with clover was 28 per 
“cent. in the first year, and over 29 per cent. in the second year.” 

‘The ploughing-under of green clover is-found to produce quite as 
remarkable results in a crop of potatoes, giving an increase of about 
28 per cent, 

The deep-ploughing and trenching advocated by some agricul- 
turists in this country is condemned in Canada ; “shallow-ploughing 
“retains the humus near the surface of the soil, so rendering it 
“easily and quickly available to the young plants, as well as keeping 
“it where it will best serve the most useful ends, of conserving 
“moisture, and improving the physical conditions of the soil. The 
“use of the deep-cutting cultivator will loosen the upper subsoil; : 
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“and allow any surplus water to sink and the deeper-growing roots 
“to penetrate at will.” 

The experimental farms have achieved remarkable results in the 
hybridization of fruit and grain; in the more northern parts of 
- Canada it has hitherto been impossible to grow apples, owing to the 

rigour of the climate; but crab-apples have been imported from 
Siberia, and crossed with the hardier garden varieties; out of 36 
experiments made, five have been found to flourish in high latitudes 
and produce good and wholesome fruit; “they will prove a great 
“boon to the settlers in those districts, and furnish a wholesome and 
“healthful addition to the food of the people.” 

The Canadian Agricultural Department has been extremely suc- 
céssful in enlisting the sympathy and goodwill of farmers in the 
Dominion. 

Last year 29,382 farmers applied for 3lb. samples of selected 
grains, and all were supplied post free; from the samples they are 
able to grow the seed required for the succeeding year. Besides this 
the Department enlisted the help of farmers to conduct experiments 
on their own lands; 4,320 farmers in Canada co-operated with the 
Agricultural Department in making their own experiments, and 
reporting the results to the Director. 

It is not enough that seeds should be of a good variety, sown in 
good ground, and under favourable circumstances; it is also essential 
that the vitality of the seeds be ensured. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment during last year tested 2,058 samples of seed grain, chiefly for 
farmers, to ascertain the proportion which would germinate; “the 
“samples are tested and reported on free of charge, and their 


“ proportion of vitality can be determined within a fortnight after 


“ they are received.” "A table is given of the results of this Depart- 


ment; only in one case, that of canary seed, is the vitality 100 per 
cent.; in the case of parsnips, caraway-seed and one or two others 
the proportion is only one figure per cent.; of wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, and peas, the average vitality is between 80 and 90 per cent. ; 
in grass and clover between 60 and 70 per cent. These averages are 
probably a good deal higher than would be obtained in this country, 
where no public institution exists for the gratuitous testing of seeds, 
and farmers are often at the mercy of unscrupulous seed merchants ; 
indeed cases have been known where the sweepings of a barn or a 
hay-loft have been considered by the farmer quite adequate for 
the laying down of new pasture. 

In addition to the mixtures used in this country for the preven-- 
tion of smut in wheat, the Canadians xecommend that the seed 
be dipped in a solution of 6oz. of formalin and 10 gallons of water i 
for ten bushels of seed. oe 

Great advantage is also derived from the gratuitous analysis of i 
artificial manures, affording important protection to the farmer. 

`N 
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Any farmer in Canada can have the water supply of his farm - 
analyzed free of charge, as well as post free both ways. The results of 
these analyses, from year to year, show that the purity of the water 
supply on Canadian farms is steadily improving; each year tho 
percentage of good samples increases; “it seems more than probable 
“that many deaths, among horses and stock, generally reported as 
“due to obscure and apparently unknown causes, might be traced 10 
“the continued drinking of contaminated water; for such, apart 
“from disease-germs.it may harbour, may, and often does, con‘ain 
“compounds possessing well-marked poisonous properties; the value 
“of the abundance of pure water for the farmer and dairyman can 
“scarcely be over-estimated.” 

The scientific examination of the soil, such as is now practised at 
the Reading College, and at two or three other places in this 
country, is largely resorted to in Canada. For a knowledge of his 
soil, of its properties, and of its needs, the English farmer is mainly 
‘dependent on his own experience and on the experience of others, 
which may or may not be delusive. But when the soil has been 
analyzed he ig at once on firm ground; he can put into it exactly the 
constituents necessary to increase its fertility, and in Canada this 
analysis is given him free of all cost. He is then able at once to 
supply the kind of manure and the quantity wanted. 

The Canadian farmer, like his English brother, is often wasteful. 
“A worse feature than the deficiency of manure is the waste of it. 
' “that ensues on so many farms. First, there is the loss by drainage 
“of much of the liquid portion in the stable, cow-house, and pig- 
“pen, and then followg leaching and excessive fermentation in the 
“barnyard. Losses from these causes frequently amount to from 
“one-third to one-half, or even more, of the original value of the 
“manure. The solid and liquid portions together, as voided, would 
“contain approximately three-fourths of the plant food present in 
“the feeds used, the liquid part containing practically all the 
“immediately available constituents, and hence, by far, the most 
“valuable. It therefore behoves every farmer to see that the floors of 
“the buildings in which animals are kept are sound and water-tight, 
“and that sufficient bedding is used to soak up and retain the 
“liquids.” 

Dr. William Saunders, the Director of Experimental Farms, makes 
frequent journeys to different parts of the Dominion, accompanied 
“by one or more of his assistants, delivering lectures, and holding. 
meetings, attended by the farmers of the district, who come to him 
for advice on the special needs of their neighbourhood. For 
instance, in the month of J une, a series of 17 meetings was held in 
the North-West Territories, convened through the different Agricul- 
tural Societies :—“ The enthusiastic welcome accorded, and the keen 
“interest evinced by the large attendance at all the meetings, and 
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“the animated discussions, were very gratifying; the numbers 
“ present were remarkably large, considering the distances most had 
“to travel, and the fact that it was necessary to hold these meetings 
“at a very busy time of the year for farmers.” Similar lecturing 
tours were undertaken during the summer in Manitoba and in 
British Columbia, everywhere niarked by the same gratifying interest 
shown by the farmers in the scientific aspect of their business; they 
know by experience the value of “ Practico with Science,” which, 

_ although the motto of the Royal Agricultural Society, has far too 
limited an application’in the Mother Country. 

The report of the Poultry Manager is strongly in favour of the 
use of incubators and brooders, which are found to be “ more easy in 
“ operation, and certain in results; jt is the only way by which one 

. party, or a company of capitalists, can hatch out a large number of 
“ chitkens during the winter months, or early in spring.” 

A well-known poultry-farmer says: “ While some persons ate con- 
“tent to so manage their hens as to make only 40 cents per dozen on 
“the City markets for their winter eggs, others, by their skill in 
“ management, and expert knowledge of artificial incubation, make 
“the dozen oggs worth to them four to five dollars ; fhe margin of 
“ profit is there; it is only a matter of skill and perseverance to make 
“it” Pull details are given of the food required both for the hens 
and for the pullets. 

For those who are not satisfied with the maxim of the English 
eating-house, “once a fresh egg always a fresh egg,” experiments 
have been conducted. Fresh eggs kept in lime-water continuously 
for 14 months are thus reported on: “ White, somewhat discoloured ; 
“yolk of normal shape and size, and quite firm; apparently in 
“excellent state of preservation; no marked odour; poached well, 
“and quite sweet.” Of the various preservatives, saturated lime- 
water is considered the best, “no other fluid is its equal, the egga, 
“from this preservative being- far and away superior to those kept 
“by other methods.” = 

Plantations are made of the most useful kinds of trees with a 
view to ascerlain the economical distance apart for planting 
young trees; the effect of planting close together, but not too close, 
is to draw them up to make good poles, and to prevent the growth 
of weeds underneath them; where trees are grown for a purely 

Y commercial object, and not with a view to adorn the landscape, the , 
distance apart at which they should be planted becomes of great 
importance. 

Our Board of Agriculture does not aim at effecting for British 
agriculture what is being done for agriculture in other countries; it 
is content to encourage private and local effort, chiefly by grants of 
money; even this is, so far, to the good, of course, but the resiflt is 
in two directions unsatisfactory; first, that the same work is being 
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tudependently done at different centres, oftén to prove over again 
by local experiment what has been already amply proved elsewhere ; 
and, secondly, that the progress ox agriculture is not being stimulated 
where it is most needed; where men are elected to County Councils, 
with whom a costly parsimony is the sole object of their words and 
votes, it is self-evident that these men will do nothing for agriculture, 
while they and the population they represent are ihe very men who 
most need enlightenment. 

To make our Board of Agriculture active and forcible in re 
agricultural progress, nothing is wanted but the insistence by 
the agricultural community that it shall so become; the Act gives 
the power to the Board of Agriculture; a wise and vigorous adminis- 
tration of the Act, offering liberal and generous advantages to 
farmers, ought in a few years to restore this industiy to its leading 
position, and enable British farmers to compete successfully with 
the foreign produce that is being increasingly poured into the 
country from our own colonies as well as from other nations. But if 
we are satisfied to see British agriculture remain in its present 
stagnant conjlition, barely kept alive by doles from one quarter or 
another, the outlook for farmers must become more and more 
dismal. 

Agriculture is the only industry in Ae country ‘that forbears io 
assert itself by combination, in any form whatever. Tenant- 
- farmers, as a class, regard themselves as retainers of their landlord, 
who is expected, in return, to do everything for them; they shrink 
from doing anything for themselves. But landlords are beginning 
to find out that broad acres confer ever less and less political power 
or social influence; these are carried off by cither wealth or brains, 
and what has been called “our Old Nobility,” whether of title or 
of lands, is left to picturesque decay. So it is‘ high time that agri- 
culture asserted itself as a great scientific profession, with its own 
independent career. 

The practice of science in relation to agriculture, often regarded 
in this country as a mere fad, possesses in Canada a real interest 
for practical farmers. The experimental farm is a favourite resort 
for an excursion; whether for school children or for older people, 
- among whom such a centre of research generates the keenest interest. 

The total cost of the Canadian Experimental Farm Department 
is £15,000 a year; the value of the stock on hand, at the end of 
last year, was something like £7,500; it would be difficult to find 
an investment of public money more advantageous to agriculture 
generally, or more directly beneficial to those whose living depends 
on it. Some few County Councils are beginning to ‘encourage 
agricultural science, but this great national industry calls for a 
generous fostering at the hands of the State. 

/ EDMUND VERNEY. 
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organs of the Russian -Press have expressed their opinion on the 
Anglo-German Agreement, and more especially on the policy 
‘of the “Open Door” in China, the moment has, perhaps, arrived 
when it is essential to study more closely that highly-im portant 
question, if we are to form a clear idea of the real position of affairs 

- in the Far East. l 

Before, however, discussing the character of the essentially peculiar 
position of Russia with regard to the other Great Powers, we may 
usefully glance at a few Eastern Asian incontrovertible facts, which 
will serve to point the way along which events will develop in the Far 
East. We remember how, immediately after the outbreak of the 
disorders in China, all the organs of the European Press, with the 
greatest unanimity, appeared to be eager for the co-operative action 
of the civilised Powers. The official and semi-official declarations 
of the various Cabinets also supported the general conviction that 
the solidarity of the Powers was the surest pledge for the restoration 
of the normal condition of affairs in the Celestial Empire. 

The Russian Government considered itself specially bound to 
declare that Russia held, above everything else, to the policy of the 
complete accord of the interested Powers. 

Two personages, however, who are considered in Russia to be 
great authorities on the affairs of the Far Hast, stepped forward as 
open combatants of this opinion. The more influential of these was 
Prince Ukhtomsky, a Russian nobleman of Tartar origin, who is 

> well known in the Russian Press, not only as the founder of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, but also as the principal editor of the St. 
/ Petersburg Vyedemost, a paper which is still munificently sub- 
sidised by the Russian Government, and has great weight among 


No that not only the Russian Government but also the principal 
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ihe governing classes in Russia, especially on account of its impor- 
tant articles on Oriental affairs. 3 

Prince Ukhtomsky, who has just been to America on a special 
mission of great importance, has published a series of articles in 
his paper, in which he has not hesitated to point out the various 
contradictory considerations which, according to his opinion, divide 
Russian interests from those of the other Great Powers. In the 
first place, he draws attention to the fact that Russia, as a neigh- 
‘bouring and conterminous State with China, and in view of the vast 
extent of her Asiatic frontier, should do her utmost to preserve her 
traditional friendly relations with that empire. Secondly, Prince 
Ukhtomsky points out, that since all the other Powers, in their 
gradual advance into China, think mainly of their material interests, 
and, aided by the missionary activity, are fighting against the old 

` customs and usages of the country, it must always be Russia’s 
constant care that China should belong to the Chinese—in other 
words, that the yellow races should be left to themselves, that this 
colossal mass of humanity should not be spurred on towards further 
progress by the introduction of “ European culture.” : 

Perhaps, judging from a European point of view, we may not be 
able to share this opinion of Prince Ukhtomsky; but to every 
Russian it must appear very justifiable; as the Chinese, in conse- 
quence of their exceptional industry and their numerical superiority 
and’ their modest requirements as regards wages, may become very 
dangerous competitors of the Russian colonists in Eastern Siberia. 
For that reason Prince Ukhtomsky advises that Russia should 
further promote, by every means in her power, the maintenance of 
the policy of “ obscuration” in China so long as this is possible. 

As founder of the Russo-Chinese Bank, Prince Ukhtomsky could ` 
not avoid, in this instance, taking into account the commercial 
interests of Russia. ‘As is well known, the construction of the’ 
Manchurian railway is the result of his influential activity. So far, 
as has already been repeatedly declared by Russians, the railway 
only forms a branch of the great Trans-Siberian line, and is exclu- 
sively intended to feed the traffic of the main line. Let us admit 
that this is actually the case; but one question relating to this 
railway still remains to be answered. Russia has, as is well known, 
declared that the harbour of Ta-lien-Wan shall remain open to the 
trade of all nations, but it is still an open question whether Russia 
will permit foreign gooda to be imported into China by the Man- = 

: Satis railway at the same transport tariff as that levied on Russian 
goods. 

The second Opponent to Russia’s conjoint action in harmony with 
the ether Powers is completely unknown in Europe, whilst in Russia, 
even up to the present moment, he has been very little spoken of. 
-His views, however, deserve to be thoroughly inquired into; first, 
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because he belongs to the Mongolian race; and, secondly, because he 
has resided in China for a long time, and has studied Chinese affairs 
on the spot. M. Badinaieff, as this Mongolian gentleman is called, 
has been established as a physician in St. Petersburg for many years. 
He cures all kinds of ailments--principally complaints of the 
stomach—entirely by means of herbs, which are used for this 
purpose by the inhabitants of Mongolia. His remarkable success 
in the Russian caprtal in this sphere has procured for liim a very 
favourable material position, and since he has come to, believe that 


he has been called to a still higher mission, he has endeavoured to ` 


make a full use of his extensive knowledge of the Far Hast. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that it was the same M. Badinaieff 
who was commissioned by the Russian Government to visit China 
three years in succession, in order to pave the way for Russia’s 
demands in Manchuria. This is now, however, of secondary con- 
sideration. The main importance of his activity lies in the fact 
that M. Badinaieff, two or three years prior to the outbreak of the 
Chinese disorders, directed public attention in Russia to the general 
dissatisfaction which even then existed in China against*theTeigning  - 
dynasty and the rapacity of the higher officials. But the personality - 

of the Mongolian physician was then too little known to the authori- 

ties for them to attach any special importance to his opinions. M. 

Badinaieff, therefore, remained like a prophet in the wilderness. 

Recent events have now shown that he was right. Thus ıt has 

_come about that the articles he published in former years have been 
compiled and published in pamphlet form for the consideration of 

the public. : 

Tt is quite clear from this brochure that the present movement in 
China is originally anti-dynastic. If this movement has now been 
diverted against the foreigners, the explanation is that an oppressed 
and ignorant people do not possess sufficient civil. courage to openly 
attack the Dictatorship and the predatory high officials. These 
people only saw in the foreigners, who derived their activity from 
the support of the magnates of the country, an element distinctly , 
hostile to their interests, and they recognised that it was much 
easier for them to turn their fury against the foreign missionaries, 
as, by so doing, they removed the danger of specially repressive 
measures at the hands of the Imperial Chinese troops. They had 
not the faintest idea.of any powerful intervention from abroad. 
In massacring the missionaries the Chinese people desired, in some 
measure, to protect themselves against the predatory activity of their 
own Government, and, at the same time, to prove their hatred of all 
those who wished to destroy their old customs and habits. 

As regards Russia’s special interest, M. Badinaieff advises that - 
Russian influence in China should be employed in such a manner | 
that the Chinese people may become accustomed to look upon the 
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Russians as friends against every internal and external exploitation. 
In order to attain this end the Russians must abstain from every 
form of religious propagandism in China, and hold aloof from the 
European Powers in their policy of “Advance” in the Far Kast. 

Prince Ukhtomsky and M. Badinaieff, it will be perceived, both 
reason from one and the same point of-view. Both gentlemen aro 
convinced that Russia must pursue in China her own: special policy, 
which has hardly any points of contact with the policies of the other 
Powers in the Far Kast. The above quoted views of these two men 
are noteworthy from the fact that the Russian’ Government has 
adopted them as guiding lines with reference to the disorders in 
China, and has embodied their main features in both official and 
semi-official declarations. 2 

` In its official communications, the St Petersburg Cabinet has laid 
special stress on the Peace policy of the Tsar, and has given. special 
prominence to Russia’s maintenance of the -Concert of the Powers 
interested, although this has not prevented General Grodekoff and 
General Gribsky—who certainly act according to the instructions 
of the Russian Ministry of War—from speaking quite openly about 
Russia’s plans of annexation. 

The action of the Russian Government in withdrawing their 
troops and their diplomatic corps from Pekin is especially worthy 
of attention. These measures were, as is well known, undertaken 
without any previous intimation being given to the other Powers, 
conduct which must, in every case, be regarded as the outcome of 
rather peculiar reasoning. mos z 

‘The Russian Ministry endeavoured to weaken somewhat the un- 
pleasant impression which the unexpected news of the withdrawal 
above mentioned made on the Western Powers, by declaring that 
other interested Governments were free to follow their example, or, 
in accordance with their own discretion, to keep their troops and 
Legations in the Chinese capital, and that, in the event of the latter 
decision being arrived at, Russia would see no cause to separate 
herself from the Concert of the Powers. 

It still remains for us to ask the question: Was it intended 
_to deceive, by resorting to such a naive argument? Is there room 

for doubt that the Russian Government, by calling away her troops 
and her official representative from Pekin, plainly wished to make 
it clear to the Chinese that, having freed her Ambassador, she had 
attained her final aim, and that she was no longer in accord with 
the other Powers in further action? Was this not an attempt on 
her part to make friends with the Chinese at the expense of the 
whole civilised world? 

Phat these suspicions of Russian action had their prejudicial con- 

sequence was afterwards proved by the conduct of the Chinese 

Government. True to their traditional falseness, the Chinese repre- 
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sentatives immediately endeavoured to profit by this apparent want 
‘of accord on the part of the European Concert. 

It is hardly to be credited that the Chinese Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, in recently proceeding to Livadia, simply undertook a 
pleasure trip. The supposition is strong that affairs of State of 
so weighty a character were under consideration that a rapid ex- 
change of opinions was necessary. Otherwise the Chinese Ambas- 
sador would have contented himself with making known the wishes 
of his Government through the ordinary medium of the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, without quitting St. Petersburg. 

The negotiations which took place in Livadia between the Chinese 
Ambassador and Count Lamsdorff still remain a secret to which 
the other Powers are not privy. A special telegram from Yalta 
announced that the representative of China, in view of the anniver- 
sary of the coronation of their Imperial-Majesties had been received 
with more than the usual courtesy. Was it, it may be asked, 
convenient to evince such a sign of goodwill to the representative 
of a Power which, in the most ‘unheard-of manner possible, had 
trampled on the most sacred traditions of the inviolakility of the 
foreign ambassadors, which had murdered thousands of innocent 
Christians and foreigners, and whose Government had made no 
serious effort to punish at least the guiltiest offender? 

At the same time, the Russian Press continued its childish attempts 
at criticising those Powers which had suffered most through the 
Chinese disturbances, and especially England and Germany, and by 
ironical effusions sought to discredit the nomination of Field- 
Marshal Von Waldersee as chief in command of the foreign troops 
in Pe-chee-lee. í i 

It is a fact, however, that in Russia, at the present moment, there 
is not a single journalist who enjoys any authority whatsoever from 
a political point of view. The majority of political writers in St. 
Petersburg, as well as in Moscow, may be regarded as faithful 
exponents of the views held by the dominating classes on foreign 
affairs. In other, words, they express the feelings of the classes, 
s0 far as the somewhat narrow limits allowed by the official censors 
permit, but they are not in a position to’ follow their true calling, 
that is, to enlighten the rough and ignorant masses. For this reason 
alone the utterances of Russian journalists need to be more care- 
fully’ considered. It is necessary to read between the lines. The 
Russian Press may be compared to a child which expresses its 
feelings, but only so far as its father permits it. But, like all 
children, the Russian Press has also its caprices, which serve, in a 
manner, as characteristic signs. It thus happens that, like a child, 
it is sometimes allowed to show its displeasure against its tutqrs 
before its parents, and this has also recently been the case with ` 
r veral organs of the Russian Presa, i 
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It is an actual fact that the nomination of Count Lamsdorff as 
Chief of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has been received very 
coldly by the Chauvinistic Russian organs, such as the Novoe 
Vremya, the Rossiya, and the Sviet, and solely because the new 
Minister bears a foreign name, although he does not even know the 
German language. The freezing retort which Count Lamsdorff 
made to the far-reaching proclamation of annexation of the Generals 
Grodekoff and Gribsky infuriated these organs of the Russian Press. 
In Russia, however, no paper is allowed to censure a Minister in 
the exercise of his official functions. The above-mentioned papers 
therefore had to content themselves with afterwards printing the | 
proclamation of the Generals in order in this manner to make clear 
their views. ; 

The official intimation announcing the calling away of the 
Russian troops and the Russian diplomatic corps from Pekin was 
received iby these papers with jubilation and ironical insinuations 
against the. mission of Field-Marshal Von Waldersee. Self-decep- 
tion, however, did not last long, for when the order afterwards 
reached M. de Giers to return to Pekin, to co-operate with the repre- | 
sentatives of the other Powers in their negotiations with the Chinese 
Commissioners, the Russian Chauvinistic organs saw themselves 
obliged to acknowledge the miscarriage of Russia’s vacillating policy 
in China. Naturally, they did not acknowledge it openly, as the 
Damocles sword of the Russian Censor is ever present to prevent 
the publication of any ill-considered article. But they have, never- 
theless, expressed their discontent in that they exclusively have 
commented, in an ironical tone, on the negotiations and conferences 
that have taken place in Pekin between the European representatives 
and ‘have represented the same moro in the light of a pure comedy, 
than as the serious task of the civilised world. And in this same 
satirical vein the actions of the Western Powers are still debated 
in the Russian Press. j 

The news of the Anglo-German Agreement, however, worked like 
an urexpectad bombshell thrown amidst the public opinion of 
Russia. The governing classes were evidently astonished that the 
Agreement was made without giving Russia due notice beforehand. 
So great was their surprise that at first they did not stop to ask 
what was the object of the Agreement. Not only the perplexity of 
the Press, but also the utterances of highly-placed officials, imme- 
diately betrayed how deeply Russia felt the fact that two Great 
Powers had united, and that this union’ opened out a new political 
horizon. She was as one roughly awakened from a dream by the 
appearance of a giant, and started back in surprise. But, after the 
disappointment of the first awakening, the Russian Press endeavoured 
to console itself “by the discovery that the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment—at least in its first two paragraphs—corresponded with the 
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official communication of the Russian Government. Naturally, 
however, it avoided pointing out that the official declaration of 
Russia which proceeded from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
to a certain extent not at all in conformity with the acts and deeds of 
the Russian military authorities in the Far East. And in Russian 

-, official circles an effort was made to explain why England and 
Germany had come to an understanding and had not informed. the 
other interested Powers in the Far Mast of their decision. 


A. Russian PUBLICIST, 


CHRISTIANITY AND PUBLIO LIFE. 


NE of the gravest features of the present religious situation is 
the alienation from the Christian Church of men who, by 
their general moral temper, naturally belong to it; who, to ` 

use Tertullian’s memorable phrase, are anime naturaliter Christiane, 
and yet whé base their dissent from historical Christianity on the 
ground that it is morally insufficient for the needs of modern society, 
and of themselves as members of it. Where this dissent is reverent and 
humble-minded, I venture to think that it is, for the Christian, a 
much more serious matter than dissent from the faith upon purely 
intellectual grounds, such as appear to be suggested by historical 
criticism, and by natural science; for the central witness of 
Christianity, as the Reformers insisted, must be found in the 
Testimonium Spiritds Sancti, that is to say, in the force of its appeal 
to conscience, the religious intuitions and the heart, rather than in 
the logical force of its appeal to the understanding, necessary as 
that in its own place may be. Any sign that the appeal to 
conscience is losing its force is ominous, and demands that we probe 
the matter, and examine where the fault lies, whether in the 
doubter, or in the Gospel, or perhaps in that version of the Gospel 
with which the doubter has met. If it lies in the last, then the proof 
of this will be well worth our while. In a celebrated passage in his 
treatise on “Liberty,” Mr, John Stuart Mill has criticised the 
Christian morality on the ground of its incompleteness (“ Liberty,” 
pp. 28-30, People’s Edition, 1890). Referring first to that morality 
as interpreted by the Catholic writers of the first five centuries, and 
accepted, with certain reservations by Protestants and moderns, Mr. 
Mill, while recognising its value, points out the deficiencies of its 
ideal. “Christian morality (so-called),” he says, “has all the 
“characters of a reaction; it is, in great part, a protest against 
“Raganism. Its ideal is negative, rather than positive; passive 
“rather than active; innocence rather than nobleness; abstinence 

“from evil rather than energetic pursuit of the good. . . And 
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“while, in the morality of the best Pagan nations, duty to the State 
“holds even a disproportionate place, infringing on the just liberty 
“of the individual; in purely Christian ethics that grand depart- 
“ment of duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged. . . What 
“little recognition the idea of obligation to the public obtains in 
“modern morality is derived from Greek and Roman sources, not 
ee Christian; as even in the morality of private life, whatever 
“exists of magnanimity, high-mindedness, personal dignity, even. the 
‘sense of honour, is derived from the purely human, not the religious 

“ Dart of our education, and never could have grown out of a standard 
“of ethics in which the only worth, professedly recognised, is that 

“of obedience. I am as far as anyone from pretending that these 
“ defects are necessarily inherent in the Christian ethics, or that the 

“many requisites of a complete moral doctrine, which it does not 

“contain, do not admit of being harmonised with it. Far less would 
“I insinuate this of the doctrines and precepte of Christ Himself. 
“T believe that the sayings of Christ are all that I can see any 
“evidence of their having been intended to be; that they are 
“irreconcilable with nothing which a comprehensive morality 
“requires; that everything which is excellent in ethics may be 
“brought within them, with no greater violence to their language 
“than has been done to it by all who have attempted to deduce from 
“them any practical system of conduct whatever. But it is quite 
“consistent with this to believe that they contain and were meant 
“to contain only a part of the truth; that many essential elements 
“of the highest morality are among the things which are not 
“provided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
“Christianity, and which have been entirely thrown aside in the 
“system of ethics erected on the basis of these deliverances by the 
“ Christian Church. And this being so, I think it a great error to 

“ persist in attempting to find in the Christian doctrine that com- 

“ plete rule for our guidance, which its author intended it to sanction 

“and enforce, but only partially to provide. . . I believe that 

“other ethics than any which can be evolved from purely Christian 
“sources, must exist side by side with Christian ethics to produce 
“the moral regeneration of mankind; and that the Christian system 
“is no exception to ‘the rule, that in an imperfect state of the human 
“mind, the interests of truth require a diversity of opinions.” 

I have quoted this very penetrating and carefully-guarded 
criticism at length because it is otherwise difficult to do it full 
justice. Mr. Mill, it will be seen, distinguishes between the moral 
teaching of the Founder of Christianity and that of the Church, 
Catholic and Protestant. He finds the teaching of Jesus incom- 
plete, but says that he finds no reason to believe that He meanteit’ . 
to be anything else, and finally states that while this incomplete 
teaching is harmonious with “many essential elements of the 
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“highest morality,” they cannot be derived from it, and must be 
sought from Pagan sources. The defect in historical Christian 
ethics, its want of insistence on public spirit, patriotism and the 
positive side of morals generally, is due, he concludes, to the failure 
on the part of Christian moralists to recognise that the moral 
teaching of Christ needs to be supplemented from other, non- 
Christian sources. There is, of course, much truth in what Mr. 
Mill has said, but how far we accept or reject his concludions will be 
seen as we pursue their discussion. 

Let us turn now from that high-minded and noble teacher, whom 
Mr. Gladstone happily called “The Saint of Rationalism,” to the 
great Revolutionary, Joseph Mazzini, of whom an able conservative 
theologian, Professor Denney, has truly said, “ Mazzini is more like 
“St. Paul in the completeness of ‘his self-surrender and his magnifi- 
“ cent faith in the future than any modern I know, and he has a far 
“ better right than most who have worn it to the much-abused title 
“of prophet.” What such a man has to say of the Christian morality 
must necessarily be very significant. Writing in exile, after the 
downfall of the Roman Republic, in 1849, in an irapassioned address 
to the priests of Italy, Mazzini appeals from ‘the Pope to Jesus on 
behalf of the cause of progress and humanity, claiming Him as on 
his side in a life spent in the interests of the collective life of 
Humanity. But, writing twenty years later; some years after the 
publication of Mr. Mill’s treatise, he unhappily goes back on himself, 
and says, “ Upon re-reading the following pages I perceive that I 


“went too far in asserting that the unity of earth and heaven was 
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“maintained in the doctrine of Jesus. The assertion will strike the 
“reader as inconsistent with what I have elsewhere said of the actual 
“inefficacy of Christianity to define our human mission, which I 
“regard as the result of the germ of duality introduced into 
“the doctrine by its Founder. Were I now to re-write the 
“article I should find some things to cancel and much to 
“add . . . . Jesus stood and stands alone supreme over 
“all other great religious reformers in everything that concerns 
“the heart and the affections. But His intellectual grasp did not 
“extend beyond the requirements of a single epoch. The great want 
“of the epoch of which He was the Initiator was the affirmation 
“of human individuality, of the inviolability of conscience, the 
“equality of all human souls, and of the possibility that each and all ` 
“men should achieve their redemption and ascend to God. 

“With regard to the problem of the means whereby redemption 
“should be worked out, Jesus, placed between the Israelitish records, 
“and the imposaibility in that epoch of arriving at a conception of 
“the collective life of humanity—and therefore of a true conception 
“of the Deity—remains uncertain and below the height of the idea of . 


. “which a glimpse has been revealed in our day. Starting from a 
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“ conception of human life founded upon human individuality only, 
“it was impossible he should reach the idea of God, the supreme 
“ educator of humanity ; of progress, by His decree the law of human 
“life; of association, the slow but infallible method of that law’s 
“fulfilment; and of the harmony, resulting from such fulfilment, 
“between the terrestrial and the future life of humanity.” (“ Col- 
“lected Essays” (English edition), Vol. V., p. 366.) 

A little consideration will show us that, allowing for the remark- 
able contrast between the two minds, we havo here substantially the 
same criticism as that of Mill. Mazzini, intuitive, deductive, rapid, 
given to wide-reaching generalities, speaks of humanity, of progress, 
and of collective life, and finds Christian ethic deficient in its out- 
look upon such matters; whereas Mill, inductive, cautious, infinitely 
patient, confines himself to the relation of the State to the Individual, 
to'public spirit, and so on; and says that-here the light of the world 
gives no guidance. But in principle the criticism is the same, and 
is directed against what may be called the Individualism of the 
Christian Ethic, its lack of grasp of the collective aspects of human 
life, its want of social and international mission. i 

Ts this criticism just? It is the aim of this article to prove that 
it is not, in so far as the personal teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity is concerned, and in doing so, to account for the growth 
of that incomplete version of Christian morality which Mill and 
Mazzini, and those who think with them, have attacked. What, 
then, was the mind of Christ upon these matters of which Mill and 
Mazzini speak, and in which everyone who discerns their vital import- 
ance to the well-being of human society must be deeply interested ? 
Here is a definite historical problem, and its solution must follow. - 
historical lines. We cannot rightly avoid it by refusing to raise 
the question on the plea that on these matters the historical Jesus 
had no mind at all, that in His day these problems had not been 
raised, and that it is, therefore, an anachronism to credit Him with 
any convictions upon the matter. As Mill has shown, these problems 
were urgent in ancient society long before the days of Jesus Christ, 
and that they were burning questions is obvious from the place 
that civic duty has in the classical moralists, historians, and poets. 
It-is more relevant to our purpose to point out that thesé questions 
are burning questions in the Old Testament literature with which 
Jesus. was familiar. Tho Hebrew prophets, with the letter and 
spirit of whose writings Jesus.Christ has shown himself to be so 
intimately acquainted, are profoundly interested in all social, 
national, and international affairs, and in the moral and religious 
problems which these involve. They attach the utmost importance 
to the continued existence of a noble type of human society, strang, 
beneficent, and enduring, a power in the living world of men. The 
modern social or civic reformer or patriot can have no fault to find - 
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in this matter with the Hebrew prophets. Mr. Mill might have 
used them to point his criticism, just as he uses “the morality of 
“the best Pagan nations,” and Mazzini might have found in them 
(with, of course, the necessary historical difference) all that he 
thinks he finds lacking in the teaching of Jesus, “the idea of God, 
“the Supreme Educator of humanity, of progress by His decree 
“the law of human life,” and even “of association, the slow but 
“infallible method of that law’s fulfilment.” N ay, he might have 
found in the prophetic difficulty of conceiving a regenerated 
humanity, apart.from a regenerated and triumphant Jerusalem, a 
singular analogy to his own inability to conceive of a regenerated 
Christendom as centering elsewhere than in a regenerated and tri- 
umphant Rome. But if this be so, clearly, we must in some way 
or’ another account for the comparative absence of such collective 
and national interests in the Christian morality. These problems ~ 
are in their essence far older than the Christian era, as old, indeed, 
as human society itself. We return, then, to the inquiry as to what 
the historical Christ has to say of them, or, at least, what He thought 
of them ; for, as we have seen, such thoughts He must have had. 

But here again a preliminary question rises up in our way. How 
are we to determine the mind of Christ? To answer that question 
in detail would carry us far beyond our immediate purpose, but the 
argument of this article starts from the conviction that the 
Evangelical account, to take a broad view of the matter, does 
supply us with. such a true cause; that, however that account 
may have been put together, whatever dates or theories we 
may accept to account for its literary peculiarities, the net 
result of the process which gave us the Four Gospels has 
been~to give the world the picture of a Personality, coherent 
in itself and adequate to account for the transformation of 
Judaism into New Testament Christianity. Now, according to these 
Gospels, that Personality expresses Himself in action and in teaching - 
of a twofold type. He is represented as revealing the great founda- 
tion principles of religion and morality, which may be summed up as 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man; as teaching 
what may roughly be called the Messianic and Apocalyptic principles 
which demand faith in Himself, and which forecast His Second 
Advent and Judgment of the World; and, finally, as working 
miracles of healing and of resurrection from the dead. Now the 
whole drift of the modern Rationalistic critics is to disparage the 
second and third of these, and to lay all the emphasis on the first as 
the true Christianity of Christ, and in further pursuance of this 
tendency to teach that the Sermon on the Mount gives us the best 
available idea of what the true Jesus aimed at. The rest, the 
Messianic and miraculous element, is, for themost part, Aberglaube, 
the “clouds and darkness” with which the mythopoetic imagination 
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has enwrapped the true Jesus, or even, perchance, though with e 
sigh they grant it, which has touched His own radiant soul. Having 
therefore excised these adventitious elements, they examine the 
remainder, and test its validity by all the methods of Comparative ' 
- Ethics. They find it beautiful, incomparable, well-nigh Divine, but, 
behold, it is incomplete. It needs supplementing from Pagan Ethics, 
it does not teach “ God as the Supreme Educator of Humanity,” “ pro- 

“ gress the law of’ human life,” “association,” and so on. The 

inference of Mazzini follows. The heart of Jesus is all right;~it is 

His intellect that is lacking. Jesus “remsins uncertain ‘and below 
_ “the light of that idea, of which a glimpse has been revealed in our 
“own day.” His teaching in short is fragmentary and ethically in- 
complete. Why, what did such critics expect? They excise two- 
thirds of the record. They leave us the remnant of a residuum, and 
then they find that fragment lacking in symmetry! Had it been 
anything else, the position would have been very much more serious 
for the Christian faith than it actually is. In what follows we shall 
take a different method. We shall ask the reader, for the sake of the 
argument, ‘if meantime on ‘no other ground, to take the whole 
Evangelical record, not as verbally inspired, but as giving a broadly . 
and substantially accurate view of the life work of Jesus, and from ` 
that view shall seek to reach the first principles of His moral 
teaching. In the light of the results thus reached, the difficulty 
urged by Mill and Mazzini will, we believe, disappear. 

From the very outset Jesus Christ takes a wholly different line 
from any of the world’s great moral teachers. These, like leaders in 
other spheres of thought, claim to read the eternal laws of the 
world more clearly than their predecessors. The peculiarity of 
Christ’s teaching lies in this, that He announces, if we may put it 
thus paradoxically, a change in that Eternal Order. To put the 
thought more accurately, He announces a new epoch, not only in the 
- life of man, but of God. God is about to work, to manifest Him- 
self, to redeem men on new lines. A new type of Divis Human 
Society is about to be formed. “The Kingdom gf Heaven is at 
“hand.” That is the initial announcement of Christ. He has had 
thirty years of preparation, of communion with the Father and with , 
His own soul, of profound study of the ancient Scriptures, and of 
patient observation of the life of His time from His watch-tower 
among the motntains, and the words He chooses with all their risks 
to convey most accurately to His people the nature of His mission 
are these, “The Kingdom of Heaven,” or, more frequently, the 
“ Kingdom of God.” By His choice of this term, Christ attaches His 
Gospel to the Old Covenant, and more particularly.to the prophetic 
teaching v-d its Apocalyptic development. He authorises, as it were, 
the prophetic ideals of a common good. But while this is so, nothing 
can bring out more clearly and more sharply His sense of the newness 
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of the thing which He brings to Humanity than the words which He 
uses of the Baptist. -He has come into intimate contact with that 
great spiritual teacher, who in His day has revived the spirit of 
Hebrew prophecy. No one who follows the words of Jesus with any 
discernmen't can fail to sée that He actually admifted John, perhaps 
the only one of His contemporaries of whom this could be truly 
said. He loved His own disciples with a generous love, but we can 
hardly detect in His words to them, for the most part, the same thrill 
of admiration as runs through the splendid panegyric which He pro- 
nounced on the great Forerunner. He did John the Baptist per- 
sonally, then, the fullest justice, but that panegyric closes with thie 
singular saying, “ Verily, I say unto you, that he that is but little in 
“the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than John.” Nothing gould 
more clearly mark the fact that He regarded the Kingdom, of God as’ 
an epoch of higher privilege in the Spiritual life than the highest 
that Israel had touched before Him, so that even men who in their 
own: present actual characters were John’s inferiors had in them, in 
germ, as His disciples, the possibilities of an existence impos- 
sible to theegreatest of the prophets. John, He says, is a 
prophet, but he is more than a prophet, he is a forerunner. 
Here is a broad and clear distinction, a final proof that 
Christ considered His own work to be different in kind from 
the work of progressively deepening uran’s insight into the 
existing laws and ways of God. The beginning of the Kingdom 
marks & change in these ways of God, a new interposition of Him 
Who made Nature and Who founded Human Society. What is the 
nature of this Divine interposition? It is the creating of a new 
society, a new commonwealth of the soul, with new duties, new privi- 
leges, and new powers. The man who enters this new commonwealth 
receives, to use the Johannine phrase, Etornal Life. The method of 
the foundation of this new commonwealth is that God manifests 
Himself in His Son, Who lives this Eternal Life before the eyes of 
men, and by His Life and Redeeming Death makes it possible for 
all. By faith it Him, which includes spiritual insight into His 
Divine mission, practical assent to it, and, later on, tho outward 
expression of that assent by baptism, men enter this commonwealth, 
assume its duties, share in the new common good, and are sustained 
in their citizenship by His Spirit. Jesus does not, according to these 
primitive records, conceive of His salvation as an isolated gift 
bestowed in its completeness upon this man and that apart, 
but rather as a common good whose latent riches men must 
work out in a Divine human fellowship. What is the nature of this 
good? Primarily, of course, it is spiritual—Hternal Life,@apentance, 
faiths communion with God, and, through communion with God, com- 
munion with what is bést in men, progressive victory over sin, the 
attainment of holiness, victory over the world, and all that realm of 
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spiritual attainment which is depicted with such:astonishing wealth 
of imagery in the Apostolic writings. But how does the new King- 
dom stand related to those other things, which men have almost 
always recognised as good, though not the chief good? What shall 
be the relations of the nascent commonwealth and its citizens to 
health, to wealth, to knowledge, to art, and so on? 

Two alternatives present themselves. The first is that with such 
matters the Kingdom of God has nothing to do. This view implies 
on the part of the citizen an absorption in the purely spiritual realm 
of the Kingdom, and recommends to him that he shall give only such 
attention to secular matters as shall suffice to keep him in life; 
or else that ho shall live strenuously half in the Kingdom and half 
out of it, an alternative too absurd to deserve more than a passing 
reference. 

The second view implies a wholly different relation to the world 
‘as it now is. It regards the Kingdom as intended to possess the 
whole man and the whole world, to begin at the centre of the person- 
ality, but to work ils way out to the outermost circumference of all 
the concentric spheres of human nature. The question as to whether 
the first or the second view is the truer is one of vast importance, 
for the whole future relation of Christianity to civilisation turns 
upon it. Who shall arbitrate in 60 momentous an argument? The 
answer is that the Founder Himself must decide. In His mind and 
character we have the authoritative type of the-citizen of the new 
Kingdom. It is sometimes objected that the Kingdom is a purely 
formal conception; that it contains in itself no definite moral guid- - 
ance or light on the problems of individual and social life. The 
answer to this is that the material element is found in the mind of 
_ Christ. The ideal Kingdom is the world regenerated and moulded 

- in conformity with the principles of Jesus. What, then, is-His esti- 
mate of these lower forms of the good? Did He, with the Stoics and 
‘the Ascetits, say or imply that they were of no value? ‘There is no 
ambiguity in His treatment of the matter. All these secondary good 
things His followers must be prepared to abandon if their pursuit 
should clash with more important things. Christianity can never 
-escape from “the solemn shadow of the Cross.” But to make the 
Cross the chief good is not the mind of Christ. The chief good is 
the Kingdom, and the Kingdom is not a negative but a positive ideal, 
and, in its perfection, it includes these good things. “ After all 
“ these things the Gentiles seek, but your Heavenly Father knoweth 
“that ye have need of these things.” In determining the mind of 
Christ as to the true nature of the Kingdom, the miracles are of the 
utmost value. Almost every one of them is a testimony that Christ 
is on the side of life and health and love against disease, bereavement, 
and death. In one -remarkable passage, He goes the length of 
ascribing disease to the enemy of mankind. “Shall not this woman,” 
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He says onée, in a generous warmth of indignation and pity, “ whom 
“Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be made every whit 
“whole on the Sabbath day?” What modern humanitarian could 
say moreP The normal development of every power of human nature, 
` it inevitably follows, is the will of God as manifested in the mind 
of Christ expressed in His miracles. Even on the barest view of 
these miracles, which would reduce them to the sympathetic treat- 
ment of neurotic disorders, this holds good. 

Further, Christ had far too clear an insight into the springs of 
the life of society not to know that His Gospel, though it would, at 
first, bring fot peace but a sword, would, at the last, add incalculably 
to the social well-being of the world and of His followers, as a whole, 
and, as was His wont, He put that forecast into vivid popular form 
when He said, “ Verily, I say unto you, there is no man that hath 
“left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, 
“or lands, for My sake, ‘and for the Gospel’s sake, but he shall 
“receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses and brethren and 
“sisters and mothers and children and lands, with persecutions ; 
“and in the world to come, eternal life.” (Mark x., 29-30). 

In all this Christ is simply developing and purifying the teaching 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, which, because of the undeveloped sense 
of immortality in them, seem, perhaps, sometimes even to attach 
an excessive value to the human good things. I cannot imagine 
any fair and well-informed student of Christ’s mind reaching the 
conclusion that He was an ascetic teacher after the fashion of 
Gautama or Zeno or the monks of Nitria. But if this be so, how is 
it that His ethical teaching even appears to lay itself open to Mr. 
Mill’s criticism? 

It cannot have escaped so penetrating a survey of human life as 
that of Christ, nurtured as He was upon the prophetic writings, 
that these good things depend wholly, and that even the more 
spiritual good things of the Kingdom depend in part, upon 
national well-being; that the security of home life, the | 
sacredness of marriage, the vigour of health, depend upon 
the security which the nation ¢has against -external rapacity, 
or the outbreak of anarchy within its borders, upon the 
justice of its laws and the solidity of its social structure. 
If He failed to see this He had less insight than Moses and ‘Elias, 
whom He professed to fulfil and to supersede; and Renan’s concep- 
tion of Him as the gentle, unworldly, idyllic dreamer of Galilee is 
truer than that which the Christian Church has ever maintained 
of Him as the “Strong Son of God.” There is no escaping from 
the problem. If we are right in the account which we have given 
of (hrist’s conception of the value of the positive side of human 
existence, His estimate of health and life and love and progress, 
then we must account for His silence on such matters as Mill finds 
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lacking in His moral teaching, for it needs no argument at this 
time of day to show that common welfare depends upon public 
spirit and the civic virtues. If He is silent because He does not 
see their importance, then we must, however reluctantly, admit that, 
as Mazzini contends, He has not grasped human life as we thought 
He had, and seen the true bearing of His own first principles. There 
is another explanation, however, of that silence which seems to me 
entirely satisfactory. A teacher may be silent on account of His 
own lack of knowledge, but He may also be silent because of the 

- immaturity of the pupil. He may “have many things tg say,” but 
“the pupil may not yet be able to “bear them,” and so the teacher 
waits, gives him first principles, and tells him by hint or dark say- 
ing or symbol that there is more for him to learn. We shall now 
seek to prove that this was the method which Jesus followed. 

How, first ofall, shall we account for His silence on what we may 
broadly call the political and patriotic virtues, on which the Greek 
moralists, and even the Hebrew prophets, are so explicit? A 
common answer is to say that Christ goes deeper and deals with 
matters more vital than civic and national duty. This is, unques- 
tionably, true and important; but, taken by itself, it is not, I think, 
a sufficient explanation, as on other matters of practice Christ applies 
His principles; and goes into some detail in their application to life. 

The real explanation, I believe; is to be found in the singular cir- 
cumstances in which Jesus had to carry out His life work. It is 
clear, from the Gospel narratives, that in the time of His ministry 
voleanic fires were smouldering beneath the surface of Jewish society. 
The fierce and intractable character of the Jews was well known to 
the Romen authorities, and the Roman legions were always in 
readiness in Cæsarea or Antonia to repress the fanatical risings of 
the populace. Fear, and fear alone, held the Zealot element in check, 
and the Zealot was simply the spear-head of a much larger, and there- 
fore more formidable, party. The Sadducee and Herodian parties, 
on the other hand, represented the worldly and politic interest, whose . 
one desire was to stave off any collision between the people and the 
Roman. power, at any sacrifice, as the event proved, of justice and 
truth. When we realise the true situation, and remember that it 
was historically and spiritually necessary that Christ should manifest 
Himself as Messiah, we can understand how precarious His position 
constantly was, and how incessant were the risks that He ran. For 
it was precisely the crude Messianic prejudices of the people that 
formed the terrible political danger, the shadow of which lay always 
on thé shrewd, practical mind of the Sadducee, and which, too, was 
ever present to the eyes of Christ: — 

4 “Those eyes, elate and clear, E 
Which neither doubt nor fear, __ 
; Nor even love, nor glorious wrath could blind.” 
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What His danger was we can easily sec. It was the danger that 
at any moment the multitude who thronged, perplexed and yet 
fascinated, after Him should get out of hand, should insist upon 
“taking Him by force and making Him a King,” and so, in the 
eyes of the Roman authorities, should pass from the status of 
deluded and harmless visionaries, whom they could regard with 
- contemptuous tolerance, into the status of seditious and dangerous 
“fanatics, to be put down by the sword and the cross. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the historical understanding of the life of J esus 
that we should understand the central part which this Messianic 
element played in it. It was not the heavenly beauty of His moral- 
and religious teachings alone that drew the multitudes round Him. 
It was to them a more dazzling thought; it was the hint, the 
surmise, the whisper that here, at last, was David’s son. 

But it was not only the danger of confronting the embattled power 
of Rome that constantly hung over the head of Jesus, there was also 
the danger of prematurely alienating the people. He knew that 
while He was in truth the fulfilment of the deeper Messianic Hope 
of the Old Govenant, none the less His conceptions of the Messianic 
Kingdom differed from those of His followers,-even from those of 
the inner circle of His disciples. His task, then, was to retain 
thesg men, while by personal training and influence He gradually 
transmuted their grosser expectations into a truer understanding of 
` His aims and mission. Clearly, however, for such a task as this, 
time was needed. The winning even of His disciples to thoughts 
‘so far beyond their age was no easy matter. How easily He might 
have failed we can see from the fact that one of those whom, after 
much deliberation and prayer, He had chosen, betrayed Him, and 
from. the fact that when at last the long impending storm broke, 
all the rest forsook Him and fled, and the most advanced in insight 
denied Him with curses. What He wanted was time, and the task 
took Him all His time. 

The practical problem before Him, then, was‘ (1) to retain His 
immediate following; (2) to prevent the insurgent Messianic enthu- 
siasm awakened by His words and deeds from breaking forth into 
what the Romans might consider dangerous sedition; and (3) to 
gradually transmute and spijritualise the current Messianic “Hope, 
and thereby to reveal to the people and to the Twelve the true nature 
of the new spiritual commonwealth which was already in germ in ` 
their midst. : ; 

Viewed by the light of these three principles, the whole spiritual 
strategy of Jesus becomes luminously clear. The Baptist announces 
that He is the Coming One, the Temptation follows, the narrative 
of which tells in symbolic language how Jesus, alone in the wilder- 
ness, grappled, in clear foresight of what -would follow, with the 
whole intricate moral problem that lay before Him, . Then, returning 
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victorious from the inward conflict, He arouses the already half- 
awakened Messianic consciousness of the people by proclaiming in 
Messianic language, “the Kingdom of God is at hand.” Next He 
forms, by gradual stages, which the Gospels indicate in detail, an 
inner circle of disciples, to whom, when they are ready for it, the 
deeper teaching may be given. Next, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
He gives expression to a portion of the ethical ideals of the Kingdom, 
and shows their relationship to those of the Old Covenant, reserving, i 
however, as I believe, something, and significantly abstaining from 
declaring Himself to be the Messiah, speaking, indeed, at this stage, 
rather of the Kingdom than of Himself, and His place in it; and 
using, as time goes on, and He must speak of Himself, the unfamiliar, 
and, to those who first heard it, ambiguous term, Son of Man. 

Works as well as words of wonder, nevertheless, rivet the per- 
plexed multitude to Himself, they find in Him more than He admits, 
and it seems, for a time, as if He were about to carry the nation by 
storm. But, as time goes on, they cannot understand His reticence 
and His delay, they become impatient with this fainéant Messiah, 
who makes’ such exacting demands upon the conscience, and does 
so little in the way of exercising His miraculous powers in the 
liberation of His enslaved people; and they begin to fall away. At 
last one striking miracle by the Galilean Lake awakens their enthu- 
siasm anew, their long repressed insurgent fanaticism breaks loose 
from His restraining grasp, and they “come and seek by force to 
“make Him a King.” Then Jesus, knowing all that at this critical © 
moment His refusal means, puts them resolutely aside, and goes 
up into the mountain, amid the rising wind, to face the death that 
is now historically inevitable. 

But, while He has failed with the multitude, He has succeeded 
with the disciples. The old crude prejudices, in their case, have 
been gradually melted away, and a true Messianic faith has taken 
deep root in their spirits. Having tested and made proof of this, 
and having, in the most emphatic and solemn way, confirmed it by 
_ asserting His Divine Nature and Commission, He makes ready for 
the close. He has used the brief time given Him to the utmost, 
and the Kingdom, weak and poor in outward appearance as yet, is 
already in the world, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
it; and so He now makes ready for that explicit public claim to 
be Messiah which is necessary and which has been so long withheld. 
So He travels south on His last journey, and the multitude, thinking 
that at last it is going to have its way, follows Him once more, and 
then, by His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, in the most striking 
pictorial form, He makes His claim in a way that every one can 
understand. The claim comes upon the rulers like a thunderclap, 
following upon the lightning flash of the resurrection of Lazarus. 
Terror drives Sadducees and Pharisees into coalition; Caiaphas rises 
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in the dismayed Sanhedrim, and says, “ The Romans will take away 
“our place and power. . . . It is expedient that one man die 
“for the people, and that the whole people perish not.” The elements 
of tragedy that have been so long in solution crystallisé, and that 
follows which might for a long time past, at any time, have happened 
had Christ been less guarded in His methods; the Roman authority 
intervenes, Christ is accused of having sought to make Himself a 
King, and is crucified on Calvary. The whole story unfolds itself 
like fate, and who that follows it can fail to feel the justice and 
wisdom of Christ’s reticence? The great and imminent danger all 
through has been the awakening of the crude and unreasoning 
Jewish patriotism, which at any moment’ might have precipitated 
the tragedy of the cross, or forced Christ into such a use of His 
miraculous power as would have stultified the decision which He 
had reached at the opening of His mission in the days of temptation 
in the wilderness. In this we have, I believe, the true explanation 
of His silence as to the political and national matters ; this, along 
with the fact that, until the Jewish nation had accepted the King- 
dom, the trie ethics of Christian patriotism could not be explicitly 
formulated. For in the context of the national thought and feeling 
Christ could not handle such matters without declaring Himself on 
the burning questions of the Messianic ideals in a way that would 
have been fatal to the accomplishment of His vocation. Let any 
one ‘ask himself how, given these circumstances, Christ could pos- 
sibly have expressed His mind without wrecking His mission, and 
He will understand the true meaning of the hiatus in His explicit 
ethical teaching of which Mill and Mazzini have spoken. But has 
He, therefore, left us, as they suppose, wholly without guidance on 
these matters, so that we are dependent upon the great Heathen 
moralists, as Mill thinks, or on independent modern teachers, as 
Mazzini implies? Not so. If we take the great conception of the 
Kingdom of God, and think out all that it means, we shall find 
implicit in it all that these critics find lacking in the Christian 
morality. This new commonwealth of the soul, according to the 
teaching of Jesus, has a twofold aspect. Since His advent it is 
already in the world, an actually present society. But it is present 
only in germ. It is weak in numbers, straitened in resources, unable 
fully to express its genius on the great collective spheres of social 
action, yet steadfastly militant against the genius of the older order, 
which, in the Apostolic writings, is comprehensively described as 
“the world.” But in all its warfaring it contemplates complete 
and final victory, the winning of the human race, the capture and 
transformation of its society into the new Divine Human Society. 
“Fhe Kingdom of Heaven,” said Jesus, “is like leaven, ‘which a 
‘woman. took, and hid in three measures of-meal until the whole was 


“leavened.” This victory is the true end of al] Christian life and 
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action, and as it is not yet attained, its consummation is put by 
Christ in the forefront of the ideal prayer, “ Thy Kingdom come.” 
What will that Kingdom be like? For an answer to that question 
we must fall back on the mind of Christ, which, as we saw, gives 
to all forms of human good, spiritual and temporal, their own 
. just and permanent value. Given a man, then, devoted ‘to the 
interests of the Kingdom as Christ conceived and revealed it, and 
planted to-day in the very heart of our modern civilisation, how 
will he act? In so far as he is touched by the Master’s spirit, he 
will be a public-spirited citizen, a true buts wise patriot, and a 
humanitarian, whose sympathies are not straitened by bonds of 
class, or colour, or race,—a citizen of the world,—and of all this wide 
field of noble enterprise he will be made free by simply “seeking - 
“first the Kingdom of God.” All that Mill and Mazzini want, all 
that they think they find lacking in the moral teaching of Jesus, is 
really implicit in the idea of the Kingdom of God. But has Christ 
given us no hint at all as to these reserved and implied matters of 
duty on our part and of authority on His? How shall He do this 
under the historical conditions which have been described? Once 
at least, He says, explicitly, “I have yet many things to say unto 
“you, but ye cannot bear them now,” and refers them to the Spirit 
who will lead them into all truth. But, as I understand Him, He 
goes beyond this, and characteristically embodies His reserved 
thought in the most impressive and memorable pictorial form by 
announcing His Second Coming in Power. The Second Advent 
teaching of Jesus has long been a great difficulty to all candid 
Christian interpreters. It seems to many that here Jesus 
has relapsed into Judaism, that the mind which rose sovereign over 
the barrenness of the Jewish legalism has become entangled in the 
clouds of the Jewish apocalyptic. Far from this being the truth of 
the matter, I believe that, rightly understood, this Second Advent 
teaching of Jesus forms the necessary supplement to His explicit 
moral and religious teaching. Current explanations seem to me 
to ignore what we may call the ethical value of the idea. In His 
teaching regarding it I believe that Christ is really saying, “I have 
“not yet had my say out, and I am coming to say it and to do it. 
“I have come in weakness, but I am coming again in glory and in 
“power. I have moved about among the weak and obscure, and I 
“have dealt with common human personal interests, duties and 
“privileges of the individual soul; but I have a law, too, for the 
“great rulers, the great nations, the immemorial institutions of 
“society, slavery, property, commerce and war. I am coming to 
“master and penetrate these great spheres by My providence, My 
“spirit and My truth. I shall then deal with the life of natiens 
“and society, and shall lay My hand upon them for God. I cannot 
“speak of these things yet, for Mine hour is not yet come, and ye 
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~“ cannot bear them now.” That, I take it, is what, in substance, the 
Coming in Glory and Power means. It is expressed in high'v 
symbolical language, such as Christ*was in the habit of using in 
moments of great mental exaltation and deep emotion. Many 
instances of this symbolism might be given, the too literal interpre- 
tation of which has led the Christian Church into some of its greatest 
historical errors. This remarkable prediction, it must also be 
“remembered, has come down to us through minds but partly under- 
standing it and deeply dyed with the apocalyptic prejudices of their 
day, which at some points seem to have coloured the report which 
they have given us. -Into the discussion of the many interesting 
points relating to the interpretation of the Second Coming discourses 
of Jesus it is not possible to enter here. Did He contemplate a 
second bodily return to the earth, as Dr. Charles maintains in the 
most recent work of importance on the subject, or does He mean a' 
spiritual and progressive return, as M. Bruston holds in his 
extremely interesting discussion of the Second Advent discourses ? 
These and many other questions must meantime be left aside. The 
essential master is to realise that the teaching as to the Second 
Coming is an organic part of the Kingdom ‘teaching, which, there- 
fore, cannot in its full riches be understood, or the significance of 
Jesus Christ for our modern world be grasped, apart from it. In 
bringing this article to a close it will be necessary to illustrate ` 
this point by a brief examination of the influence of- this part of 
Christ’s teaching on the,religious consciousness of the first Christians. 

By the prediction of His return in judgment and glory and power 
Jesus Christ imprinted on the primitive Christian consciousness the 
conviction that He was Lord of the whole wide range of human life; 
Lord, not only of the penitence and love and faith of the obscure 
Christian, but Lord of the Cæsars and the Legions and the great 
realm of Nature, which would do homage at His coming with 
trembling earth and roaring seas and falling stars. It is, indeed, 
difficult to exaggerate the influence which the faith of the first 
Christians in the Second Advent must have had in that steady 
development of their belief in the Divine Nature of Jesus Christ 
which we note in the writings of the Apostolic circle, and in 
strengthening them in the tremendous conflicts of the Heroic 
Age of Christianity. It is sometimes said that in the Mission of 
the Comforter of the closing discourses of the Fourth Gospel we 
have John’s version of the Second Advent, and that it marks a 
deeper apprehension of the true mind of Christ than that shown 
in the first three Gospels. There is some truth in this view, but 
there is, I believe, something in the Synoptic Version_beyond what we 
have in the Johannine. The Mission of the Spirit is inward only, 
the belief in the Second Advent includes also faith in an outward 
Providence, a controlling grasp of God in Christ upon the brute forces 
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of the Pagan world. The primitive Christian knew that he had 
` arrayed against him all the powers of the past, the immemorial 
traditions of the Jew, the culture of Greece, the secular force of 
Rome; the Kingdom was, as yet, a “little flock,” the odds against 
him seemed overwhelming. But he had behind him one great, and 
to him convincing, proof that the power of God was with him, in 
the Resurrection; and as for the future he was possessed by the 
conviction that Christ was coming in power. Translated into modern 
language, thig meant that the Providence of the God who had 
manifested Himself in Christ was controlling the fortunes of the 
Pagan world in the interests of the City of God, and that this 
controlling providence would convincingly interpose, and at last 
secure an absolute triumph. We. have here the Old Testament 
view of the Divine Government of the world; but it is that view 
with a difference. It has been “baptised into Christ.” In the 
-prophetic writings we have the faith that God governs all things at 
all times; and there, too, we have the faith that at a definite crisis 
He specially intervenes. But the Christian consciousness must 
bring its Redeemer into all things; and hence we fird it express- 
ing this twofold conviction thus: “Christ sitteth at the right 
“hand of God,’ “Maranatha” — the Lord cometh. However- 
entangled and confused with Jewish Apocalyptic prejudices this 
Second Advent faith may have been, it was in substance 
true and profound. It maintained, as Christ meant it to- 
maintain, the conviction that He was Lord of the Human Race; 
and that the Mind which had manifested itself in such obscure and 
. lowly forms was the mould into which all civilisation would at last 
be run;- it guarded and conserved in its completeness the great idea 
of the Kingdom of God as the ultimate form of human society, and 
os the ros of Nature, Providence, and Grace. In the 
very nature of the case it could do no more. It was 
impossible to bring out in explicit fulness the whole meaning 
of the Kingdom of God in-the Apostolic Age just as it 
had been impossible in the lifetime of the Lord. The Roman 
Empire gradually hardened its heart against the Church, and 
Professor Ramsay has shown us how, in its turn, the Church was 
_ forced into a position of hostility to the Empire. It was therefore 
as-impossible for the first Christians to expel many of the great 
entrenehed evils of the Heathen Civilisation as it was for them to 
change the climate. Hence, for somewhat different reasons, the 
Apostles follow their Master’s example, for the time accept the 
situation, tacitly relegate these matters to the Second Coming and go 
on with their practicable task, the winning of individuals and the 
organising of them into Churches. Hence the great collective and 
social side of the Christian life is in abeyance for the most part 
throughout the New Testament, except as regards the inner life of 
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the Churches. The conception of a Christian civilisation is hardly 
more than above the horizon, and is adumbrated through the 
medium of Apocalypse just as we have seen it to be the case in the 
Gospels. But always, however dim and huge it may loom through 
the haze, there shines the approaching Advent. The Lord will 
come and will shatter this whole huge structure of earthly ambition, 
and pride and lust, which the Apostolic writers know as “the 
“World,” ond on it will rear the fair structure of the City of 
God. “ All that is in the World, the lust of the flesh, 
“and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life is 
“not of the Father, but is of the World.” But this will 
not always remain. “I saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem, 
“coming down out of heaven from God.” And I heard a great 
Voice out of the Throne saying, “Behold the tabernacle of God is 
“with men, and He shall dwell with them, and they shall be His 
“people.” Hence, in the Apostolic writings, the primordial Christian 
idea of the Kingdom parts into two, the Church and the Second 
Coming, and under the symbolical veil of the latter there is mean- 
time niasked® and conserved a whole world of moral and spiritual 
riches. For, under this conception, there lies the truth, that one 
day the whole force and splendour of the world shall be at the 
absolute disposal of perfect holiness and love, that the amazing 
fabric of human civilisation shall one day be wholly taken up 
into the Divine order, that the long travail of the human race 
shall find its end at last, not in futility, but in the- perfect Society, 
the Kingdom of God. In a word, the Second Advent teaching of 
Jesus is His claim to dominate the great collective realms of human 
life, and the prediction that what is now remote and ideal will one 
day be actual. i 

But where the Master has rights the disciple has duties. He 
must, if he is to be Christian, be a public-spirited citizen, a patriot, 
and a lover of his kind. From this standpoint, then, the ¢riticisms 
of Mill and Mazzini disappear, and the way is opened up for a 
larger conception of the vocation of the Church of Christ. 


.D. S. CATRNS. 
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BERLIOZ. 


RE we on the eve of a revival of the Berlioz-cult—or, to speak 
more accurately, is Berlioz ‘at last to receive the attention the 
world has denied to him so long? There is no doubt he was 

supremely unfortunate in his own day. His operas, like those of 
Rubinstein and others, were kept off the stage by the music-dramas 
of Wagner; while his symphonies and his religious works suffered 
under the double misfortune of difficulty and eccentricity. * All 
things considered, it is not to be wondered at that the vogue of 
Berlioz should have been comparatively restricted. Now, however, 
there are signs of a reversal of the swing of the pendulum, and 
. Berlioz, like Liszt, seems to have a prospect of entering into his 
rightful heritage. Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel are bringing out 
a magnificent complete edition of his works in score; while in the 
- admirable little Donajowski editions the full scores of the Fantastic 
Symphony, the Harold in Italy, the Romeo and Juliet, and about 
half-a-dozen qf the overtures, can now be had for a total expenditure 
of a few shillings. Publishers do not generally take to bringing out 
full scores, particularly at very low prices, unless there is some 
demand for the works; and I think we may take it that there is 
_ just now a quickening interest in Berlioz. Under these circum- 
stances, it may not be an inopportune moment at which to try ‘to 
find out why Berlioz has hitherto been under a cloud, and what are 
the prospects of his becoming better known and better appreciated. 


I. 


‘In his lifetime, of course, part of his lack of success was due to his 
being his own worst enemy. Almost before his artistic career had 
begun he had acquired the reputation of being the most ferocious 
sans-culotte who ever entered the Conservatoire; and though we may 

‘not swallow all he tells us in his Memoirs of his exploits there and at 
the theatres, there is no doubt that his eccentricity, his pugnacity ‘and 
his sardonic humour set the whole academic world against him from 
the outset. He shad little but contempt for contemporary French 
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“his crimes, and announces the end of the world and the Last . 
“Judgment. The irritated despot has him thrown into prison, and, 
“delivering himself up again to his impious pleasures, is surprised 
“in the midst of a feast by the terrible trumpets of the Resurrection ; 
“the dead come out of their graves, the doomed living utter cries of 
~ “horror, the worlds are shattered, the angels thunder in the clouds— 
“that is the end of this musical drama.” 
` All this seems very painful now, very Byronic, very weak and 
sentimental. But we must remember that Berlioz was not the only 
young man of the time who indulged in that kind of empty rhetoric. 
To say nothing of the grandiloquent Hugo and his youthful followers, 
so strong and philosophical a type as Flaubert, even, was decoyed 
now and again into the same world of vaporous platitude. His 
early letters have their share of sentimentality, of talk about man being 
as a bark in the terhpest, and all the other poses of the schgol,* although 
Flaubert expressly dissociated himself from the more lymphatic speci- 
mens of Romanticism. “ Sais-tu,” he wrote, “que la jeune généra- 
“tion des écoles est fièrement bête; autrefois elle avait plus d'esprit ; 
“elle s’occupgit de femmes, de coups d’épée, d’orgies; maintenant 
“elle se drape sur Byron, réve de désespoir et se cadenasse le cœur 
“à plaisir. C’est à qui aura le visage le plus pale et dira le mieux 
“‘je suis blasé, blasé? quelle pitié! blasé a dix-huit ans.” “Chey 
were, in fact, rather a depressing crew, and the young Berlioz made 
a point of not being outdone by any of them in rant and affectation. 
But this was not only the worst side of Berlioz but the worst side 
of the Romantic movement also; and both he and his school had 
the virtues of their defects. Romanticist as he was to the finger- 
tips, he could hardly fail to show whatever was strong as well as 
weak in the new ideals. We are in a better position than the public ` 
of that day to appreciate the real force of the movement, and if the 
artists- and literary men have now received the recognition they 
deserve, it is ungenerous to refuse a similar recognition to Berlioz: 
The essence of the movement was the explosion of individuality. 
The nerves of the younger men were sharper than their fathers’; 
their ears were more acute, their eyes more observant. They saw and 
felt more of life, and wished to express what they had seen and 
felt in art; and this could not be done without a quarrel with the 
long-sanctioned forms. Recent French critics have noticed, as one 
evidence of the more sensitive nerves of the early Romanticists, the 
fineness and variety of their perceptions of colour. To the eighteenth 
century an object is blue or red only; the new poets and literary 
men perceive a dozen shades of blue or red, and ransack the whole 
vocabulary to find the right discriminating word. The general 
effort was to escape from the conventions that had fast-bound poetry, 
* In his letter of March 18, 1889, he gives Ernest Chevalier the plan of a work that is 


curiously like that of Berlioz mentioned above, in its preposterous fantasies and its oyver- 
emphasis of form and colour. 
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painting, the drama, and the opera. The dress of the actors and 
singeis now aimed at some correspondence with that of the epoch of 
the play, instead of making the vain attempt to produce an historical 
illusion with the costume of their own time. The subjects of dramas, 
novels, poems, and operas, instead of being exclusively classic, were 
now sought in contemporary manners or in earlier European history ; 
and with the change of matter there necessarily came a change of 
style. At the same time there sprang up an intellectual intimacy, 
previously unknown, between all classes of artists. The poet gnd 
the musician hung- about the studio of the painter; the painter 
and the poet sang the songs of the musician, or attended the per- 
formances of his opera, to criticise it from the point of view of men 
who thought in art themselves. The imagination of each was stimu- 
lated and enriched by the ideas‘and ‘sensations of the others. The 
new achievements of line or colour or language or’sound prompted 
the devotee of each art to fresh experiments in his own medium. 
This in turn led to’ another new phenomenon, of particular import- 
ance in the history of music. There came to the front an original 
type—the literary musician, who made a practice, apd sometimes 
a profession, of writing about his art, of educating the public at the 
same time as he clarified his own ideas and tested his own powers. 
This type was accompanied by yet another new product—the literary - 
man or poet who wrote on music, not as a professor or a pedant, and 
not after the manner of the Rousseaus and Suards of the eighteenth 
century,-but with dynamic force and directness, correlating music 
with life and thought, estimating it by its actual meaning to living 
men. There was nothing in the eighteenth century to correspond 
to the prose writings of musicians like Berlioz and Schumaan, 
“nothing to compare with the tréatment of musical subjects by literary 
men like Hoffmann and Baudelaire.* And yet, while there was in 
this way a greater actual expenditure of brain power: upon music 
and art generally, the men themselves were not such solio types 
as the-men of the eighteenth century. Neither Hugo, nor Gautier, 
nor Delacroix, nor Berlioz had the intellectual fixity of Diderot, or 
_ Condorcet, or David, or Gluck. The reason of the eighteenth century 
was transformed into sentiment, its activity into reflection, its repose 
into enthusiasm, its sobriety into passion. 

Against this spirit the maudlin idealism of pseudo-classical art 
could not stand for long. If artists had taught the public to believe 
that whatever tasted of real life was vulgar and barbaric, the public 
must now be disabused of that notion. Delacroix summed up the 
goneral falsity of the conventional attitude towards art when he 
‘wrote: -“ In order to make an, ideal head of a negro, our teachers 
“make him resemble as far as possible the profile of Antinous, and 
“then say, ‘We have done our utmost; if he is, nevertheless, not 


* Hoffmann was, of course, in a sense, a musician as well; but he is more truly th® 
novelist who wrote about music than the musician who wrote novels. ` i 
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“beautiful, we must abstain altogether from this freak of nature, 
“*this squat nose and thick lips, which are so unendurable to the 
“eyes.” This was Romanticism in its sanest form, to which some 
of the rebels took a long time to attain. Most of them preferred to 
wear their hair very long indeed, and to shout at the top of their 
voices. The rant I have quoted from Berlioz is hardly worse than 
this from Chateaubriand: “ At times I would have wished to be with 
“you the sole living creature on earth; at other times, feeling a 
“divinity that held me back in my horrible transports, I would have 
“desired this divinity to be annihilated, if only, clasped in your 
“arms, I could have rolled from abyss to abyss with the débris of 
“God and of the world.” For these gentlemen, the ordinary earth 
was too tame a thing to walk on, the ordinary atmosphere too thin 
and tasteless. Berlioz has told us how he hated “this common Life, 
“life without poetry, without love, life in prose, where one walks 
“instead of flying, where one speaks instead of ainging.” It is 
evident that the one art most peculiarly fitted to express these new 
sensations, in all their wild extravagance, was music. It left poetry 
and prose hopelessly behind; while even painting yielded to it in 
intensity of personal expression and range of savage colour. That 
substitution of character for beauty—the beauty of composed lines 
and sober conceptions—of which Victor Hugo spoke in the preface 
to.Cromwell (1827), had the fullest opportunities in music. Hence 
the license inevitably taken by Berlioz when he came to music with 
. his turbulent ideas, and found eo magnificent an instrument under 
his hands. 


Il. 


That he abused the instrument, and sometimes broke the strings 
in his attempt to wring from them more than they could utter, was 
due partly to this extravagance of conception, partly to the peculiari- 
ties of Hs early training and his historical position, The search for 
& new speech must have been harder for the musician than for any 
of his fellows. On all other lines the new men could find some links 
of connection and support in what had gone before them; but what 
was there in common betwden the young Berlioz and the French 
musicians, either of his own day or the preceding century? In 
Germany the Romantic movement in music was not at all a disrup- 
tion with the older schools, but simply the natural and consistent 
development from them. In France the new musician had not only. 
to make bricks on his own pattern, but veritably to find*his own: 
straw. He claimed intellectual kinship, indeed, with three great 
German musicians, Gluck, Weber and Beethoven; but he had not 
been Qrought up in the true atmosphere of German art and culture. 
And what was there in himself or in his training that would be likely’ 
to smooth his path for him, to clarify his ideas, to teach him what to 
attempt and what not to attempt, to show him the simplest and 
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most direct route to that fervent expression at which he aimed? 
Unfortunately, his musical education really began very late, and he 
came under the magical domination of the big German music, with 
an inflammable brain already confused with vague conceptions, 
before he had the proper artistic grip of his ideas, before he had . 
learned all the difference there is between crude emotion and artistic 
expression. It was easy for him to let loose a surging flood of colour , 
and passion, hut not easy, at that time, to be coherent and lucid, 
simple and direct; and he was dreaming of monstrous orchestral 
‘works before he knew how to lay the austere withholding hand upon 
that turbulent imagination of his. In many ways his earliest stimuli 
were literary rather than musical. His first admiration for Gluck 
came not from a knowledge of Gluck’s operas, but from reading an 
account of his reforms in an article in the Biographie Universelle. 
He knew very little of the piano and of piano music, at the very 
time when to have worked out his ideas in terms of the piano would 
have been an education to him in the logic of musical structure. 
Although he had the symphonies of Beethoven by heart, he knew 
practically nothing of his piano works. Bach was always an 
abomination to him; while Hiller tells us that his general knowledge 
of music—apart from that of his idols, Beethoven, Gluck and Weber, 
and one or two more—was never very extensive. 

On the musical side, then, his imagination was from his youth 
up over-stimulated by the colossal works he devoured so ravenously. . 
On the intellectual side, his impressions were almost all Romantic. 
He does not seem to have known much of the classics, despite his 
frequent references to Virgil. His main reading lay among Shake- 
speare, Cervantes, De Foe, Florian, Moore, Goethe, Fenimore Cooper, 
Scott, Byron, Hoffmann, and contemporary French writers. One 
very marked trait in him—his passion for books of travel—is corre- 
lative with all his other tendencies towards the grandiose and the 
remote. One of his biographers has said that while he could not 
-name the departments of France, ‘he knew all about the distant 
islands of the Pacific. His prose style, again, is remarkable for a 
curious inflation, a tendency to express himself in the biggest adjec- 
tives, the biggest similes, of which the language is capable. Alto- 
gether, here was a mind predisposed to exaggeration of idea and 
feeling and to elephantiasis of speech, brought suddenly under the 
influence of all that was vivid, strenuous, and highly coloured in 
the life around him and in the literature of other times and countries. 

The result might have been foreseen. Conceiving emotion so much 
more poignantly, so much more concretely, than the great German 
musicians, he aimed at a symphonic form that should express actual 
life in all its colour, all its movement. Unfortunately, three things 
stoud in the way of his complete success. Not content with taking 
a literary or dramatic subject for his orchestral works, he too fre- 
quently lost sight of the limits beyond which the literary suggestion, 
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in association with music, should not be allowed to go. His excit- 

. able temperament and his passion for the grandiose betrayed him at 
times into the most egregious attempts at realism, making him fling 

a pot of paint at his canvas instead of using his brush, or shout and 

splutter incoherently instead of speaking. And, worst of all, his 

- musical inspiration often gave out just when the biggest demands 
were being made on it, or at any rate, failed to raise itself to the 
level of the poetical idea. One does not mean to imply that his work, as 
a whole, is unmusical. On the contrary, he had added, even when 
he was still a young man, something very original, very distinctive, 
and really enduring to the literature of music. Compare French 
music as it was when he took it up with what it became in a few 
years under his hands. Consider that between 1827 and 1834 he 
had produced the Waverley, Francs-Juges, and King Lear overtures, 
the eight scenes from Faust, the Symphonie Fantastique, the Lélio, 
and the Harold in Italy, and that in the last-named year he was 
only thirty-one, and you will realise the enormous momentum of his 
fiery imagination. In those seven years he had not only said many 
things that music had never uttered before, but he, and he alone, 
had brought French music, at a bound, into line with all the new 
work that was being done in poetry, in prose, and in art. And 
though a work here and there, like the Te Deum, may strike us as 
somewhat uninspired, it is not often that his music is uninteresting 
throughout. The real objection to it is its strange lack of melodic 
charm at times. I quite appreciate Schumann’s remark, that we 
have to sing Berlioz’s melodies over a few times before they appeal 
to us very strongly, before we get their sens intime. That has prob- 
ably been the experience of all of us, a melody that seemed inex- 
pressive at first revealing a quite unsuspected beauty when we came 
to know it better and to ponder over it. But even after safeguarding 
ourselves in this way by repeated experiments, there are many 
moments in Berlioz’s music which we have to admit frankly are 
quite uninspired. One great defect of his melody is its unsinuous 
quality, its lack of easy and inevitable curve, which comes, in many 
cases, not so much from ugliness in the melody itself as from his 
awkward handling of the harmonies. He rarely seems to have a 
melody floating, self-poised, as in its own ether, above the harmonic 
body. The harmony has a curious trick of changing radically with 
every bar or so of the melody; and this produces intellectually an 
irritating sense of unrest, and musically a wearisome impression of 
angularity. Only in his very greatest work do we have the melody 
genuinely sustained, with the harmony supporting it instead of 
interfering with it. Some of the worst products are seen in the 
Nuits dl’ Eté, and by comparing these with his finest work—such as . 
the song “ Reviens, reviens,” also in that collection, or the phrases 
in the King Lear overture, or the best parts of Faust and L’Enfance 
du Christ-—one may understand how much his music suffers from 
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this defect. Even in some of his really fine melodies the awkward 
tendency is apparent. It lurks here and there in the incomparable , 
ballad of the King of Thule, and in Fausts air “Oh, welcome, 
“gentle twilight.” Whether this tendency to melodic malformation 
was due to a flaw in Berlioz’s musical nature, or to an excess of 
intellectual calculation, an undue desire to make the music follow 
every nuance of the poetical suggestion, it is impossible to say with 
certainty. Perhaps it came now from one of these causes, now from 
the other. Finally, his failure in the later days of his life was due 
. to that terrible intestinal neuralgia from which he had suffered so 
many years, and to the constant doses of opium he had been com- 
pelled to take. To me, at, least, the decline of his powers, as shown : 
in Les Troyens, is too pathetic almost for criticism. He first became 
conscious of his malady in 1855 or 1856, some thirteen or fourteen 
years before his death; and yeara of grievous bodily torture and 
profound moral discouragement they must have been for him. Even 
in 1861, he told one of his correspondents, he could not covimand 
bis brain sufficiently to write ten lines of prose together, and some- 
times took four days to finish a small feuilleton. With his days 
passed between one nervous crisis and another, and his nights between 
insomnia and Jaudanum, it is no wonder that his brain lost all its 
fire and elasticity, and his music became heavy and uninspired. The 
‘years in which his powers might have come to mellow maturity 
were, unfortunately, the very years in which all his earliest defects 
—except that of exaggeration—became intensified. But, in spite of 
all his faults, he has left a mass of work of the highest order, work 
that, at any rate, even in its less happy moments, has an extremely 
personal note. Heine’s summing up of him, if not quite complete, 
is still fine enough to be well worth quoting yet. “A colossal night- 
“ingale, a lark the size of an eagle, such as once existed, they say, 
“in the primitive world. Yes, the music of Berlioz, in general, 
“has for me something primitive, almost antediluvian; it 
“sets me dreaming of gigantic species of extinct animals, 
“of mammoths, of fabulous empires with fabulous sins, of 
“all kinds of impossibilities piled one on top of the 
“other; these magic accents recall to us Babylon, the hanging 
“ gardens of Semiramis, the marvels of Nineveh, the audacious edi- 
“fices of Mizraim, such as we see them in the pictures of the English 
“painter Martin.” But Berlioz was something more ‘than the 
French equivalent of Martin; and Heine’s fantastic comparisons 
overlook the other elements of his genius—his consummate pictorial 
faculty, his grim, sardonic humour, his comprehension of nature, 
his touching simplicity, the direct and subtle probe of his dramatic 
psychology. Yes, Berlioz, after all, was one of the big mem who 
compel not only admiration in what they achieve, but sympath 
in what they aim at and fail to compass. j ] 

y Ernest NEWMAN, 
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MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S «ENGLISH 
UTILITARIANS.” 


z I. 


R. LESLIE STEPHEN’S new and remarkable book The 

English Utilitarians will command a wide circle of readers, for 

‘it deals with the most important and -perennially interesting 

` questions, and is written by one who is at once a distinguished man 

of letters and one of our foremost thinkers, and who, in both cha- 
racters, manifests his powers in high degree in his present work. 

' Mr. Stephen, indeed, in his brief preface professes his “ inability ” ` 
to write for the nineteenth century a history on the same lines as his 
well-known “ English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” Never- 
theless, he has in the present volumes made a very considerable con- 
tribution to such a history up to the death of J. S. Mill in 1873. 
He gives us a good deal more than “an account of the compact and 
“energetic school of English Utilitarians,” and he certainly has 
succeeded in his further aim “to throw some light upon: them and 
“their contemporaries”; since he not only deals very fully with 
Jeremy Bentham, and the two Mills, father and son, but also at 
considerable length with a great number of lesser lights attracted 
round the central Utilitarian suns, such as Malthus, Ricardo, Grote, 
Austin, Cairnes, etc., nay, further, with their principal philosophic 
opponents, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Brown, Coleridge, Macintosh, Carlyle, 
Newman, Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel, and many more of lesser fame. 
In fact there is scarce a notable name in the century in political, 
moral, economical, or religious thought that does not appear in 
these pages, while even poets like Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Byron, and men of science like Darwin are .drawn upon so far as 
their works have a religious, moral or political reference. 
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Whether, indeed, Mr. Stephen has not overcrowded his canvas by 
introducing such a multitude of celebrated names may be doubted, 
though it certainly adds much to the interest and even value of the 
book. The general reader will be grateful for the brilliant cha- 
racterisations of picturesque prophets and influential teachers like 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Newman, and Ruskin—though both the general 
reader and the serious student might have been spared much of the 
psychology and metaphysics of Stewart, Reid and Brown, the con- 
troversy between Mill and Hamilton on the nature of the absolute 
and certain other rather protracted controversies now forgotten. 
No doubt the views on religion and philosophy of Mr. Stephen's 
leading characters, Bentham and the two Mills, cannot well be shown 
without some reference to those of their antagonists, since it was 
partly in-controversy with them that their own were brought out. 
But the reader wants nothing beyond this minimum of the systems 
of their opponents. What he looks for is an account of the. ideas 
of the greater Utilitarians on ethics, politics, economics and religion, 
and next he would like to hear Mr. Stephen’s lucid and sifting 
criticism thereon, with the ideas and arguments of opponents mini- 
mised and the controversies kept within bounds, perhaps sometimes 
suppressed altogether. If indeed the object had been to write a history 
of thought in the nineteenth century it would be different; then 
the theories of all the eminent men would merit a space proportioned 
to their relative importance. But no-doubt it is quite fitting that 
the work of lesser Utilitarians, such as Ricardo, Austin and Grote, 
or of partial disciples, such as Malthus and Cairnes, should be 
considered. 

The fact appears to be that two heterogeneous plans or aims are 
followed ; the first and main one giving an account of the Utilitarian 
group, the second giving some account of the leading thinkers of the 
century; and though the second aim adds greatly to the interest, the 
variety and even the value of the book, it is somewhat at the cost 
of its organic unity. This may appear ungrateful criticism. It 
might seem as if I were complaining of “ having too much of a good 
“thing,” since some of the parts objected to are amongst the most 
interesting and readable in the whole book. Still, I think that 
some of those portions would have found a more fitting place in some 
other connection, where they might have been even more effective. 

But having thus referred to what I take to be the chief defect of the 
book, considered as an organic whole, and apart from some doctrinal 
drawbacks, I am bound to say that the work is one of great and 
eminent merit, and one which must extort the intelligent reader's 
admiration at the wide range of knowledge, the philosophic acymen 
and the literary power which it manifests. The biographies of the 
chief personages, Bentham and the elder and younger Mill, are, as 
might have been expected from so skilful a hand, extremely good. 
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They present us with living portraits, while the account of social, 
philanthropic, political and religious movements, though not equally 
relevant to the main subject, are yet as interesting as the biographies, 
while they afford relief to the sustained attention that the severer 
parts of the work require. A considerable portion consists of this’ 
lighter matter, which will be found more attractive to general readers, 
some of whom may even be encouraged by Mr. Stephen’s happy 
exposition and clear criticism to follow him into the austerer parts 
of his subject; in regard to which they could scarcely find a more 
eable or abler guide. 

The abstracts of doctrine of Bentham and of James Mill are 
good; those of John Stuart Mill, as regards his “ Political Economy,” 
his “Logic,” his “Subjection of Women,” and his “Essay on 
“Liberty,” particularly so. In fact it is these abstracts followed by 
Mr. Stephen’s criticisms, always acute, though sometimes, nay, most 
frequently, extremely damaging to his early teachers, whose doctrines 
he has outgrown, that will be found most valuable to the student, 
young or old. As a general rule the criticisms carry conviction, 
though in some cases one would like to know what the late Professor 
Sidgwick, the most acute and able of all the Utilitarians, would have 
had to say by way of answer. 

To come to Mr. Stephen’s specific estimates. Somewhat too high 
an opinion he seems to have formed of the werk of Bentham, which 
was largely favoured by accidents. In fact it may be seriously 
doubted whether, owing to his incurable aversion to finishing any- 
thing, his principal work “The Theory of Legislation” would 
ever have seen the light had he not luckily made the acquaintance 
of Dumont, who acted not only as editor but also as a sort of intel- 
lectual midwife, by piecing together, after occasional consultations 
with his oracle, his detached utterances and suppressing his repeti- 
tions; the like service being rendered to him later, when he was 
still more dependent, by J. S. Mill as regarded “The Rationale of 
“ Evidence.” Fortunate again was he in finding such an energetic 
and able disciple as James Mill, with just the qualities he himself 
lacked, who could put the whole of Bentham’s doctrine into a clear, 
compact and plausible shape, while considerably enlarging it. But 
Bentham has got most of the credit, insomuch that the whole, 
including the developments of his disciples, has been called 
Benthamism. 

Mr. Stephen is indeed well aware of Bentham’s defects and the 
limitation of his doctrine; he points out the crudeness of his Ethics, 
his extremely slender Psychology, his utter ignorance of any con- 
ception of Sociology, and his contempt for History—a fact on which 
Sir Henry Maine, who had in other respects too high an opinion of 
Bentham, likewise enlarges. In spite of all his defects, how- 
ever, Mr. Stephen maintains that “there is hardly an argument 
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“in Bentham’s voluminous writings which is not to the purpose so 
“far as it goes. Given his point of view, he ia invariably cogent and 
“ relevant, and moreover that is a point of view which has to be taken. 
“ No-ethical or political doctrine can, as I hold, be satisfactory which 
“does not find a place for Bentham, though he was far indeed from 
€ giving a complete Theory of the Subject” (Vol. I., p: 316). This 
would appear somewhat overcharged laudation for reasons already 
alleged. Bentham’s real service, without any doubt, consists in the 
Reform of the Law, which, by his unwearied and vigorous attacks 
on the existing corruption and “sinister interests,’ he initiated ; 
secondly, in his endeavour to found a Science of Legislation, based on 
principles both in its civil and penal branches; and, thirdly, in 
furthering the cause of Parliamentary Reform by some able and 
vigorous pamphlets, especially his “ Plan of Parliamentary Reform.” 
The second of these is his greatest performance, speculatively viewed. 
But even it is far from being original in conception. ° That the end 
of Laws should be the happiness of the people had been laid down 
long before; while it had been sought by following our sentiments of 
Natural Justice, as the best clue to what made fore the general 
happiness. That men had a unique sentiment or intuition of 
justice, which might be improved by reason, and whose conclusions 
were usually concurrent with general utility, was the view hitherto 
held by English moralists and philosophic lawyers; but this view 
Bentham would not allow, lest in this way unreal fictions, or 
imaginary intuitions, which he thought were really cloaks for the 
prejudice of the ruling classes, should be let pass unchallenged. 
Nevertheless he is obliged finally to make the arbitrary assumption 
that men are equal, and derives many conélusions from this assump- 
tion; and also he has to admit natural sentiments of the nature of 
intuitions, such as indignation against wrong, clearly urging to 
action and conveying monitions. To note fully his defects and incon- 
sistencies wotld be a tedious labour. Let us then admit that he 
stimulated Law Reform, that he was a vigorous and successful 
pleader for Parliamentary Reform, that he advocated Codification, 
and that he wrote a good book on Legislation. He has not founded 
a science of Jurisprudence, while his political theory results 
logically, though not actually, in the handing over of all political 
power to the majority of supposed equal units. The Jacobin end of 
extreme democracy, Mr. Stephen grants, is the issue of Utilitarianism 
just as much as it is of the Theory of Natural Rights so much 
despised by Bentham because of its supposed anarchic tendency. 

As for Bentham’s attempt to construct a new science of Ethics, 
it may be seen in the “ Principles of Morals and Legislation,” where 
the most cqntemptuous reference to great moral writers is followed 
by rules for the conduct of life which could not be applied in 

_ practice even to show us our self-interest, and where moral or virtuous - 
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action has simply no meaning. Some of these inconsistencies are 
admitted by Mr. Stephen, which makes it all the more difficult to 
see the grounds for his laudation quoted above. The fact. is, a more 
feeble and fragmentary performance than the thirty pages (out of 
some four hundred) which form his contribution to Ethics in this 
first work it would be difficult to find in the history of moral specu- 
Tation, nor—when eked out, as in justice it should be, by a few more 
pages from his “Theory of Legislation ”—a more incoherent one. 
He gets his first principle from other sources (so he tells us). 
Pleasure and pain differ only in four respects. Paley had already 
said in two respects, to which Bentham’s four can easily be reduced, 
namely, difference in intensity and in duration. They do not differ 
in kind; the pleasure from poetry is on a par with, or only differs in 
degree from, the pleasures of the palate, the emotional pleasures, or the . 
pleasures of the intellect in pursuit of truth, of which Bacon, a much 
greater Utilitarian than Bentham, speaks where he says that “ Truth 
“which only doth judge itself teacheth that the inquiry of truth, 
“which is the love-making or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth 
“which is the presence of it; and the belief of truth which is the 
“enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human nature.” Here we 
have three distinct kinds of pleasure connected with truth, all real, 
but so high and pure and delicate as to be unamenable to Bentham’s 
tests and incommensurable with merely physical or sensual pleasures. 
The theory of Bentham indeed, that all pleasures can be reduced to 
a common standard or unit, and, so to speak, all expressed. in the 
lowest terms of this unit, raises the conception of a hypothetical, 
homogeneous mass of pleasure which all men necessarily pursue, and 
of which they try to get the largest share; and it almost justified 
Carlyle’s savage attack on Benthamism in his “Latter Day 
“Pamphlets,” in which he compares Bentham’s pleasures or happi- 
ness to “pigs-wash” in an “immeasurable swines-trough,” which it 
was the whole duty of the human swine to augment, but about the 
division of which they so sadly quarrelled—with much effusion and 
loss of the universal pigwash. $ 

This Swiftian satire greatly troubled J. S. Mill in later times, . 
coming, too, as it did, from an old friend; and the result was that he 
threw over the Bentham doctrine of the fundamental homogeneity of 
pleasures and declared them different in kind and even incommen- 
surable. It was even better, according to Mill, to have noble pains 
‘than mere gross animal satisfaction; “Better to be Socrates dis- 
“satisfied than a ‘pig’ satisfied ”—which shows that Carlyle’s satire 
had stung deep. He threw over Bentham. But. observe his 
dilemma. If pleasures are not all of one kind, differing only in 
degsee, there is no quantitative comparison between them. The 
total quantities of pleasure or pain following action cannot be esti- 
mated or summed up, or set off one against another. As a practical 
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guide or rule Bentham breaks down because we should always act so 
as to produce a balance of pleasure, and the calculation unfortunately 
cannot be made in any single case. 

It is true Bentham gives us rules how to measure the pleasure 
and pain following action, and how to cast up the balance. But they 
are such rules as a child could see were impracticable. Then there is a 
list of pleasures and pains, with some of the most important ones left 
out; then a list of the springs of action, amongst which, as J. S. Mill 
complained, conscience or moral sense or sense of duty, that is the 
chief of all, does not appear. There is no certainty, as Mr. Stephen 
admits, whother self is to be the sole spring of all our conduct, or 
benevolence, although his famous first principle requires the former 
clearly; but a later arbitrary edict in the Theory of Legislation 
requires the latter, and we are left to reconcile them as best we can. 
For Bentham, as Mr. Stephen allows, gives us no help. He 
“ characteristically”” furnishes no solution. We are under two 
contrary injunctions; the real truth is that both would be wrong, 
and sometimes the one should be followed, sometimes the other. 
Butler. really helps us to decide which; Bentham, *as usual, is 
impotent to guide us. 

He has no proper psychology, no perception of sociology, as Mr. 
Stephen affirms. In fact he was essentially unfitted for the task of 
constructing an ethical system, not only by his ignorance of the 
work of his predecessors, but by a presumptuous over-confidence in 
his own powers, by his total want (as remarked by J. S. Mill) of 
experience of life, and consequent ignorance of human nature, which 
he regarded as a very simple, instead of being a very complex thing; 
while similarly he thought the springs of conduct very easy to trace; 
instead of being, from the intricacies of the human heart, often not 
clearly known to the actor. Human nature was simple to Bentham 
because what he found in himself was simple, and he tried to make it 
still more simple by arbitrary assumptions: the final result of all 
which was the most complete failure to make a new contribution to 
Moral Philosophy, however valuable his Theory of Legislation and 
-his labour as a Law Reformer have undoubtedly been. 


I. 


- In the second volume of Mr. Stephen’s work the central figure is 
James Mill, the truest of Bentham’s disciples and the chief propa- 
gandist of his doctrine. From him we get the pure milk of the 
Benthamite word, better than from Bentham’s own disconnected 
and unfinished writings, and much less adulterated than it became 
in the hands of Mill’s more famous son, J. S. Mill, who, even before 
lis father’s death, had fallen away from the faith, as he confesses 
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in his “Autobiography.” Mr. Stephen gives us an interesting - 
account of the life and work of James Mill, in some respects a more 
remarkable person than his son; a real man and a born leader of 
men; withal a stern, rigid, and absolute man; a devoted slave to 
duty though sipping the very essence of it in his Ethics: a resolute 
fighter for the good of men, though with little love for them and some 
contempt; a reformer of all kinds, though, as his son tells us, he 
“thought life a poor thing at best,” after the heyday of youth and 
the first fréshness of feelings had passed away. 

Such was the man. who became the St. Paul of the new Utilitarian 
faith, which he advocated with ceaseless energy, and what was more 
strange, with a real though suppressed enthusiasm,—whether from 
hatred to the aristocracy rather than from sympathy with the many, 
as Bentham (according to Bowring) asserted (Vol. II., p. 38), it is 

_ not easy to say; though probably a deep dissatisfaction with the then 
existing order of society, in which the aristocracy took the entire 
lead, and in which Mill was subject to such a long and perilous 
probation before he found his natural place, had much to do with 
his reforming tendencies. He had also been embittered in early 
days by his exclusion from the Ministry of the Scottish Church, while 
at the same period, 1794, like Burns, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, he 
had imbibed some of the Jacobin ideas, so seductive to the young 
and talented with doubtful outlooks. But if Bowring reported 
Bentham rightly, Mill certainly had his revenge, for the labours of 
Bentham and Mill were a powerful agency in carrying the Reform 
Bill of 1882, which largely broke the political power of the aristo- 
cracy and transferred it tq the great and growing Middle Class. 

Mr. Stephen gives us a good account of James Mill’s two chief 
works, his “ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind ” and 

-his article on “Government” in the Encyclopedia. In the latter 
work, which professes to be an impartial and scientific account of the 
nature of government, he really, as Mr. Stephen says, gives us 
a party pamphlet from the Utilitarian point of view for the new 
Radical party, much as Burke, in his famous “ Reflections,” wrote 
a manifesto for the Tories under colour of an appeal to general prin- 
ciples. Mill really adopts the ideas of Bentham’s “Plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform,” only that he expresses them more clearly and 
concisely, defends them more vigorously, and pushes them to their 
extreme democratic conclusions. But for his foundations he is 
obliged to fall back on a greater than his master, upon Hobbes, whose 
immortal work, “The Leviathan,” has been the source of so much 
later moral and political speculation. Following Hobbes, as he says, 
he makes government the result of a compact to protect property. 
It is “ essentially,” he says, “an association of men who transfer their 
“powers to one or a few for the protection of property.” Thus 
founding om Hobbes as he supposes, though it is rather the view of _ 
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Locke that he gives us, he goes on to supply an argument which is 
all his own. By a “law of human nature,” he tells us, the one or 
few, being necessarily selfish from the fundamental make of man, will 
plunder the many, and become the wolves rather than the guardians 
or shepherds, unless there are sufficiently strong checks upon them, 
such as the fear of rebellion. By another “law of nature,” the 
governing one or few will be led to employ “terror” as the “ grand 
“instrument” of government, because pain is more potent than 
pleasure for securing obedience. Therefore, finally, all governments of 
one or a few, all autocracies and aristocracieg, in all times and 


countries are condemned, and only democracies, the governments of . 


all by all, are legitimate or moral. Under the latter the interest of the 
greatest number, the true end of government, cannot be sacrificed, 
argues Mill, because political supremacy is transferred to the greatest 
number. But at this point comes Macaulay, who urges that by the 
same “law of human nature,” the greatest number, the majority, 
thay be expected to act selfishly, and to take the property of the rich, 
as well as depress the mighty from their seats. A despot or an 
aristocracy, replies Mill, must sacrifice the interests of the many to 


their own; a democracy may do the like. . But the people would only , 


.do so if ignorant, not so if they were duly educated. They would seo 
that their interest coincided with that of the middle class, their 
natural instructors and leaders. Education, and that “grand dis- 
“covery of modern times, the Representative System,” will preclude 
all danger. 2 

Such is his conclusion. But the argument does not satisfy Mr. 
Stephen, because it condemns all governments save democracies as 
“brutal tyrannies,” nor did it satisfy Macaulay, who attacked Mill 
in the Edinburgh Review. Into the details of the celebrated duel 
between the old Radical and the young Whig champion fresh from 
Cambridge it is not necessary to enter, and we think even Mr. 
Stephen might with advantage have somewhat contracted his account 
of it. Suffice it to say that Macaulay seemed rather, even to his 
opponent’s son, J. S. Mill, to have had the advantage. It may, 
however, be noted that Macaulay, after condemning Mill for the 
employment of absolute arguments drawn from human nature, him- 
self employs the like method of reasoning, and, necessarily, as Mr. 
Stephen rightly says, “until we have, if ever, a genuine Science. of 
“ Politics” (II., p. 97). Macaulay at’a later date (1842) employed the 
same general method. In words which breathe the very spirit of 
Burke’s “ Reflections,” he affirmed that universal suffrage would lead 
to “one vast spoliation ” if the Chartists really acted on their avowed 
principles. “Something more horrible than can be imagined, some- 
“thing like the siege of Jerusalem on a far larger scale,” would tdke 

‘place; while if even Mill’s scheme were adopted, “ education, science, 
“commerce, manufactures, would be swept away, and a. few half- 
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“naked fishermen would divide with the owls and foxes the ruins of 
“the greatest of European cities.” i . 

Such was his prophecy, reasoning from general principles, as Mill 
had done, but both believed, as Mr. Stephen says, in the virtue and 
wisdom of the Middle Class, only that Macaulay believed and argued 
that it would be swamped by universal suffrage. Not so Mill, who 
thought it would retain its authority owing to the “innate respect” 
of the people for the class. And this argument appears to be sound, 
as Mr. Stephen elséwhere seems to think, and so far—that is for 
70 years after—it has been Mill’s forecast, and not Macaulay’s, 
that has been fulfilled. But in another respect both were wrong. 
Instead of becoming destructive Revolutionists, as Macaulay dreaded, 
or good Radicals guided by Middle Class Radicals, as Mill hoped, 
the majority of the working class voters, since 1867, have rather 
given their confidence, or at least their votes, to the Conservative 
party, in some cases, no doubt, because many of the Middle Class have 
‘become conservative and carried the electors with them. 

There follow sections on: Whiggism, represented by Macintosh, 
whose ethics Mill savagely attacked; on Conservatism, defended by 
Southey, an emotional man of letters; and on Socialism, founded in 
England by Robert Owen; all of which, though interesting, hava 
not much to do with the hero of the second volume or with Utili- 
tarianism, 

But the long chapter on Malthus is in its proper place, as his 
‘Principle of Population is a cardinal article in the social and 
economic creed of ihe Utilitarians. The same may be said of 
the chapter on Ricardo, whose theory of the Distribution of Wealth 
was adopted by both the Mills. This part of the book will be found 
of value to the economic student, though even for him the-Malthusian 
controversy is given at undue length. Mr. Stephen gives the 
objections to Ricardo’s abstract economics, with which we have. 

‘been familiarised by Cliffe Leslie and, Ingram, namely, his use of 
arbitrary hypotheses and postulates, his neglect of contemporary 
discrepant facts and his ignoring of history; defects which make 
his theory only applicable at all to England and a few countries 
in the economic circumstances of England in the first half of this 
century, and only applicable even to England after many doubtful 
assumptions have been granted, 

-In this part of his subject, I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Stephen hardly takes into sufficient account an objection to the 
Malthusian doctrine that has only lately been urged, namely, that 
it was preached and insisted upon by the Utilitarians as the one 
sole specific against low wages precisely to the two generations of 
Englishmen who least of all required it; for, not to. speak of thé 
demand for soldiers and sailors in the great war, the industrial 
revolution going on all through the first half of the century continu- 
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ally required additional labourers at increasing wages; moreover, 
Free Trade (1846) with the importation of cheap food from abroad 
was equivalent to increased wages, while simultaneously an outlet 
for any possible excess of population was opened and largely availed 
of by emigration. This, at least, may be asserted without any doubt, 
that if the advice of Malthus and the Mills respecting restraint on 
population had been strictly carried out, the consequences would 
have been far from desirable. We should now have less than half 
our present population with less wages and probably longer working 
hours. We should not even have had the cheap food without addi- 
tional hands sent from these countries to grow it. In short, addi- 
tional labour was required all through the century for the ever new 
and expanding industries at home, and any surplus was required in 
the United States and the Colonies: All this does not, indeed, 
impugn the abstract truth of Malthus’ principle or the doctrine 
founded on it; it only shows that it was preached at the wrong time. 
But the time may come, if it has not come already, when it will have 
' a real significance for our people. . 

. Im an important chapter (VIL, on Psychology) we have, in 
addition to rather too much of Brown, the views of James Mill on 
Psychology and on Ethics, which he bases on psychological facts. 
There is an excellent analysis and a very pointed, but most destruc- 
tive, criticism of Mill’s greatest work (in the opinion of his son), 
his.“ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind”; there is also 
an able examination of his ethical theory. Mill had felt it 
incumbent‘ upon him to give a better psychological and ethical base 
to Utilitarianism than even the piety of a disciple could allow to 
Bentham’s performance in the “Principles of Morals and Legis- 
“lation.” Accordingly, he set about his task, and certainly suc- 
ceeded in writing clearly, compactly, and even attractively, on a 
very difficult subject, whatever may be said regarding the defects 
or errors of his conclusions. ; 

The net result of his labours, without much loss, may be briefly 
indicated. He falls back once again upon the great fountain of 
fruitful suggestions, upon Hobbes, and there he finds the principle 
of the association of ideas applied to explain certain trains of 
thought. He goes to Locke, and finds an extension of the doctrine; 
to Hume, and finds that the trains of our ideas are largely guided | 
by three principles, resemblance, contiguity (in time or place), and 
causation. The conception was great and “worthy of Hume’s 
“ genius,” as Dugald Stewart has said, but the theory was not 
exhaustive. It left unaccounted for certain trains and connections 
of ideas and emotions. Then came Hartley, the great discoverer, 
the Bacon in the regions of mind, in Mill’s opinion. He it was 
who thought “that Locke’s principle of association,” if duly ex- 
tended, was adequate to explain all the phenomena of the mind, 
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intellectual and moral. Mill adopted Hartley’s chief conclusions, 
and the only thing he appears to have really added was the discovery 
of the “Law of Inseparable Association,” according to which, if 
two ideas or sensations are constantly conjoined in our experience 
and never separated, there arises an inability to think or believe 
them separable. This was James Mill’s one discovery, but, according 
to his son, a very great one, so great, indeed, that he thinks that the 
Law of Universal Causation, and, what is still more serious, the 
Axioms of Geometry, rest finally upon it. 

Mr. Stephen refuses to follow him, and is very severe on the 
narrow psychology of James Mill, who not only makes no reference 
to physiology, but who, “instead of regarding himself as the writer 
“ofa preliminary, and perhaps important, chapter on Psychology ” 

. “supposes that he has written the whole, and can deduce 
philosophy’ from it, if even any philosophy can be said to remain, 
“while, in the meantime, by pushing his principles to extremes, even 
“his ‘association’ doctrine is endangered” (p. 308). Not less 
severe is the condemnation of the Ethics, in which he thinks that 
Mill was hampered throughout by the absence of any theory of 
Evolution ;—-which, it may be noted, is Mr. Stephen’s general ex- 
planation of the omissions and errors of all the Utilitarians, alike 
as regards their Ethics, Politics, Jurisprudence, and even Religion. 
Association can work moral wonders, according to James Mill, while 
Indissoluble Association can do still more wonderful things, can 
create what appear to be Laws of Thought. At any rate, Association 
and good education together can nip selfishness in the bud, and 
slowly transmute it into benevolence by a sort of “ Moral Chemistry ” 
not fully explained by the Association school. 

There are no implanted moral dispositions. All is the result of 
education and association. Mr. Stephen differs from them here, and 
rightly. On the other hand, if we are born with any moral disposi- 
tions or aptitudes, not to say a Conscience or Moral Sense, all know- 
ledge of right or wrong does not come from experience, unless it 
can be said that we inherit the organised experience of our ancestors 
back from the dawn of human life on earth,—and even farther back, 
if we accept the Darwinian Theory, to the dawn of animal life—in 
an unbroken chain. Even then the question remains, whether there 
might not have been some sentient instinct, howeter blind, some 
germinal intuition, however low in the scale, antecedent to such 
elementary experience. Thus the Theory of Evolution, which Mr. 
Stephen appears to accept, does not enable us to say the final word 
on this old controversy, while in the hands of Herbert Spencer it 
even throws a bridge between the intuitionist and the empiricist. 
For, according to the eminent philosopher of Evolution, we are born 
with moral predispositions that must in our life develop into a 
Conscience or Moral Sense. 


. 
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The third and longest. volume deals chiefly with John Stuart Mill, 
the remarkable son of a remarkable father, whose influence, though 
not always exerted in the spread of the prosaic Utilitarianism of 
Bentham and his father, has been still greater than his father’s. 
The whole of this volume is specially interesting, and would have 
possessed a certain intrinsic unity and completeness if the last-long 
chapter, amounting to nearly one-fifth of the whole, had been duly 
compressed so as to give us only Mill’s views on Philosophy and 
Religion, which are, or should be, the main object of this part of the 
volume. But instead of limiting himself to this minimum, Mr. 
Stephen gives us not only Hamilton’s Theory of Perception (in- - 
cluding Hamilton’s Natural Realism), but also his Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned, both of them taken from Kant,* and so spoilt in the 
borrowing as to be worthless. Mill, indeed, thought they were 
original, and as they possessed the field at the time, worthy of attack 
because contrary to his own Empiric theory. 

It is only carrying the same mistake a little farther when Mr. 
Stephen proceeds to exhume from`its peaceful grave tHe once famed 
controversy between Mill on one side, and Hamilton and Mansel on 
the other, regarding the logical nature of the Absolute, and in 
retrying the whole case at unnecessary length, even while he himself 
evidently takes little pleasure in his task, however ably he discharges 
it. The whole controversy, he complains, has become “a weariness 
“to the flesh.” True, but why then enter on it? It would seem 
that he could not easily give Mill’s views on Religion‘and Philosophy 
without giving Hamilton’s Theories of the Absolute and Uncon- 
ditioned, nor show that all knowledge was founded on experience 
without giving Mill’s refutation of Hamilton’s Theory: of Perception, 
which averred that our knowledge of the external world did not rest, 
on experience. But why inflict the whole of Hamilton’s second- , , 
hand theory on the reader? and why give us so much of the dead 
controversy about the Absolute? In reality in this latter case it is all 
a logical contest; the antagonists merely show their logical dexterity 
in dealing with the most abstract and attenuated conceptions so as to 
avoid inconsistencies or contradictions, and in this species of contest 
Mill, it was thought, though usually a vigorous, plausible, and acute 
controversialist, had fully met his match in the late Dean Mansel. 

With regard to the last 60 pages or more of this somewhat superg". 
fluous chapter, it cannot be said that they form tedious reading. 
Quite the reverse. They are very interesting, and some of them 
~ prilliant, characterisations of the work of the most famous leaders ‘of: 
religion and thought in the 19th century, and they are so admirable 

* The former from Kant’s ‘‘Refutation of Des Cartes’ Idealism,” coptaining te the 


‘only possible proof of gn external world’; the latter from his dogtrine of ‘‘ The 
 Antinomies.” 
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that’ they make us regret that Mr. Stephen did not to a greater 
degree carry out his original idea of constructing the present work on 
the model of his “English Thought in the Fighteenth Century.” 
Had he done so the whole plan and perspective of the work would 
necessarily have been different, for then the scale of the Benthamite 
group would have been reduced. The other interesting figures would - 
have been drawn in larger proportions. A number of now forgotten 
controversies would have been reduced in length or omitted alto- 
gether, and the result, I think, would have been a more interesting, 
though hardly an abler, book than the present one. 

But Mr. Stephen chose to decide otherwise, possibly from his early 


‘belief in the Utilitarian school, with perhaps a lingering affection 


for his early teachers, which, however, does not prevent him from - 
criticising their drawbacks with candour as well as acuteness. 
We must be thankful for what we have got; and in none of his 
writings are Mr. Stephen’s speculative ability and literary power 
shown to fuller advantage than in this concluding volume. The 
biography of Mill, consisting of over sixty payes, manifests the skilful 
and accomplished hand so often shown in Mr. Stephen’s “ Lives” in 
the “ Dictionary of' National Biography.” It is, of course, largely 
drawn from Mill’s own remarkable “ Autobiography,” supplemented 


- by the recently-published correspondence between Mill and Comte, 


Pan 


and that, still later, between Mill and M- D’Eichthal, while some 
additional facts are taken from Bain’s “J. S. Mill.” 

This part of the book will be found very acceptable to the general 
reader. The like cannot be said of the analysis and criticism of 
“Mill’s “Logic,” “the most important manifesto of the Utilitarian 
“Philosophy.” It is only the serious student who can follow him 
here, though Mr. Stephen does all that can be done by lucidity and - 

ointed phrase to lighten his labour. In a series of sections he gives 
the principal points of Mill’s doctrine, while indicating some of 
his errors and fallacies. Thus, he thinks Mill wrong where he 
speaks of a possible “ plurality of causes” for an event. This may 
be allowed in popular reasoning, but not in the scientific analysis of 
causation. Only one cause or set of causal conditions can be allowed 
for any event. Secondly, Mill’s whole Theory of: Kinds” falls to 
the ground with the luminoy, Darwinian Theory of the Origin of 
Species. Again he thinks aah is wrong where he tries -to make 
Geometry, and even Arithmetic, sciences of observation, instead of 
aecessary sciences, dependent on experience only for the suggestions 
of ideal figures, and lines, and definitions. Even the properties of a 
mathematical curve, an ellipse for example, are only true in so many 
observed instances, which forces Mr. Stephen to say—‘ If it is only ` 
“on, such terms that we can get rid of ‘intuitions,’ the advantage is 
“doubtful.” (IIL. p. 35). ; 
But Mr. Stephen criticises Mill with sympathy, because he, like 
“VOL, LXXIX. R 
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Mill, derives all knowledge from experience, only, as we take it, it 
is not necessarily experience gathered by the individual in his life- 
time, but includes some experience of ancestors passed on by the 
admitted fact of heredity. He allows Mill to derive a good deal from 
experience, but when Mill in his revolt against supposed necessary 
mental laws insinuates that even two and two might equal five in 
other worlds, that the law of universal causation might not hold in 
“distant parts of the stellar regions,” he is obliged to protest 
strongly; and when, finally, outdoing even himself, Mill “ speaks 
“ disrespectfully ” of the logical Law of Contradiction (nothing can 
be at the same time A and not A) Mr. Stephen is obliged to give him 
up altogether. He says, “We must be allowed to assume ‘the 
“universal Postulate’ (Law of Universal Causation) as also that 
“contradictories cannot both be true. To deny it is to allow 
“contradictory statements in the most intimate tissue of our 
“reasoning.” “It is as impossible to do without it as to do without 
“the principle of contradiction in pure logic,” which Mill “at one 
“place,” he laments, “had held to be simply one of our first and 
“most familiar generalisations from experience.” This suggestion 
of Mill’s is, in Mr. Stephen’s opinion, the mere wantonness of 
rebellion, and Mill appears to him a kind of intellectual anarchist at 
bottom. It was a “paradox” wholly unnecessary for his position, 
and would involve the most serious consequences; it would reduce 
the texture of all rational and connected thought to 9 chaos of acci- 
dental collocations, of mere associated ideas more or less frequently 
clustering together. À 

Mr. Stephen sees that Mill is perplexed in the “ Logic ” as to the 
proper method of inquiry for new truth in the moral and political 
sciences, and he notes the fact. But it may be doubted whether 
even he has seen the full confusion and perplexity in Mill’s mind 
upon this capital subject, in spite of his apparently lucid sentences. 
For the fact is that Mill’s whole work on logic is a work on the 
methods of discovering truth, especially on morals and politics. 
He tells us in the “ Autobiography” that the thought occurred to 
him to inquire how far the methods that had proved effective in 
the physical sciences might be applicable in the moral and political . 
sphere. Now all “intuitions” he rejects, and so-called Necessary 
Truths, because on such unreal foundation a “bad philosophy” was 
raised which in its turn supported “ bad institutions.” Nor would 
he accept assumptions like the Theory of Natural Law or unhistorical 
hypotheses such as the hypothesis’ of a social contract in politics. 
We must seek for truth in Ethics and Politics from experience, not 
in any à priori assumptions or fictions. And we must seek for it as 
in other sciences, either by Induction or Deduction, based on prior 
inductions. This he thinks clear so far. But it cannot be by mere 
observation, nor yet by experiment, nor by any of his Four Methods 
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of Induction based on these. The method of mere Agreement is 
wholly inapplicable, and the method of Difference likewise, because 
in this case a true experiment, such as is effective in physics, is 
inapplicable from plurality of causes. What is his inference? 
That for truth in morals and politics we must have recourse wholly 
to Deduction. Hobbes had indeed seen as much, Mill allows, but 
then Hobbes’ notion of Deduction was vitiated by his assimilation 
of it to Geometrical Deduction, his men being conceived of as equal 
and homogeneous units. Nor can it be such deduction as was 
employed by his father, James Mill, in his article on “ Government” 
already referred to, where the fact of plurality of causes is not 
allowed for, and the fact is forgotten that identity of interest between 
governor and governed might be produced by other causes than 
responsibility of the former to the latter. 

It must be Deduction such as is employed in Political Economy, 
where we reason from a wide principle derived from Psychology that 
all men desire wealth with the least sacrifice, or, again, in the Mal- 
thusian principle of Population. By such means we can reach conclu- 
sions which if Verified in experience deserve the name of laws. We 
reach a science, having combined moral and social truth; a science 
which is part of the larger science of Sociology. But just as Mill 
reached this comforting conclusion he was disturbed when he read 
the two concluding volumes of Comte’s “ Philosophie Positive,” in ` 
which it is laid down that neither Political Economy nor Psychology 
is a trus science; that the economic phenomena cannot be isolated 
from the other social phenomena, being inextricably mixed up with 
them in a state of action and reaction. The Science of Society or 
Sociology is primarily a dynamic science, a History of Humanity, or 
of the Progress of Society in general, and the appropriate method is 
what Comte calls the Historical Method. Mill accepted Comte’s 
doctrines as regarded politics generally, that it was properly an his- 
torical science in all branches except Political Economy. 

Now, the essence of the Historical Method, as given by Comte, and 
accepted by Mill, consists in gathering generalisations inductively 
from History, and verifying them by mental, or in Comte’s view 
vital, laws. The essence of the matter is Induction, though Mill calls 
it the Inverse Deductive Method. But now, having got the right 
method after much difficulty, when he comes to Political Science, he 
makes little or no use of it, or even, as Mr. Stephen says, employssa 
method opposed to it; he places excessive stress on mere political 
machinery, on the ballot, representation of minorities, plural votes, 
etc., on institutions, in a word, without going to the forces behind in 
men’s nature, circumstances and history which have created such 
institutéons as are efficacious. If we are to get a Scientifigg Politics 
this is not hopeful. Nor is his new Ethics any better. Strictly 
speaking, Ethics should by Mill have been treated by the Historical 
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Method. We should have had a History of Morals, as well as of 
Law, to explain present actual moral phenomena ; morals in Ancient 
times, in the Roman world, in the eudal ages, under the tutelage of 
the Church, and in Modern times. He gives us none of these things. 
He merely takes up the Utilitarian theory of Bentham and his father, 
and makes changes in it which would have been regarded with horror 
by both of them, changes suggested to him by his further reading, 
by his controversies with vigorous opponents like Whewell, or 
by the satire of Carlyle. He allows that pleasures may differ in kind, 
without perceiving that Bentham’s “ felicific calculus ” and the whole 
foundation of Utilitarianism are thereby destroyed. He further i 
claims devotion and self-sacrifice for Utilitarians, though how he 
managed to deduce them from the premises he inherited without 
throwing over some of them it would be difficult to say. No doubt 
by these concessions he greatly diminished the distance between. his 
theory and the “intuition ” theory that he at first so disliked, and hë 
very much improved his ethics from the practical side, but at the cost 
of logic and his master’s system. Mr. Stephen censures Mill severely 
because he thinks that education and association can åo far too much, 
and overlooks the fact that moral changes are the result of a long and 
slow evolution. He blames him also for omitting to recognise the moral 
value of motives, and regarding only the consequence of acts, and he 
attributes the causes of ‘his errors and omissions in Ethics (as in 
Politics) to overlooking the fact that society is an organism whose 
weal is the test of good actions, and, finally, to his want of knowledge 
of Evolution or History. : 
His criticism of Mill’s Political Economy is equally severe, both as 
regards the whole conception of it as a Science, and his treatment of 
its chief problems. As “common sense considerations upon social 
“ questions, the writings of Mill and his followers,” like Cairnes and _ 
Fawcett, “ were generally to the point, and often conclusive”; when 
“ read as scientific statements they fail from their obvious inadequacy 
“end the vague terminology which takes the air of clearly defined 
“ conceptions ” (p. 242). He thinks that Mil surrendered his doctrine 
of the Wage Fund with a light heart to Thornton, without con- 
sidering how much besides of his system was implicated, being 
nothing less than his whole theory of the Distribution of Wealth. 
Cairnes refused to follow his master in giving up the Wage Fund, 
and tried with some success, according to Mr. Stephen, to give a real 
meaning to it. But in spite. of his labours to rehabilitate the 
doctrine, the “real problem of distribution as between Capitalists and 
“Labourers lies deeper than the Law of Supply and Demand, with 
“which all the classical economists exclusively connect it. Their 
“golutigns were only true locally and temporarily. What weewant is 
“a formula that can be applied to deterntine generally what share of 
“the total produce shall go to the labourers and what to the 
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- “capitalists.” We want, he thinks, a “Sociological Law” “ which 
“will enable us to determine the whole process by which the in- 
“dustrial mechanism is built up.” Here is the point“ at which the 
“old economists broke down.” In short, they went by a wrong 
method, the inadequacy of which the Wage Fund controversy 
brought into full light. They did not apply the only true and effec- 
tive method, namely the Historical (p. 223). f 
- Thus, then, the wisdom of Comte and of disciples like Cliffe Leslie 
is justified, and the scientific incompetence of the Deductive Method 
is proved. Equally doubtful, according to Mr. Stephen, is Mill’s 
teaching on the formidable question of Socialism, on which he gives 
us fragments of opposite and discrepant dogmas. He is full of incon- 
sistencies. He leans to Peasant Proprietorship in the early part of his 
treatise, which essentially implies Individualism, the very antithesis 
of Socialism. He advocates Co-operation as the one panacea at the close. 
Only it must be- voluntary, and there must be competition between 
groups, which is alien to the spirit of Socialism, and which 
could not be maintained if Co-operation was universalised. 
He thinks thet Mill has conceded so much to the Socialist’s 
views that, “if all of it were adopted, if the State nationalised 
“the land, educated the poor, restrained marriage, regulated 
‘labour where individual competition failed, and used its power 

`“ to equalise wealth, it would very soon adopt State Socialism, and 

. “lose sight of Mill’s reservations ” (p. 286). The social problem is not 
solved by Mill. He “sees and feels it,” though his answer seems to 

imply a doubtful shifting between antagonistic theories (p. 237). 

Such is his final pronouncement on Mill’s “ Political Economy,” 
which Fawcett prophesied would be remembered as amongst the 
“most enduring literary productions of the nineteenth century.” 
And the cause of Mill’s failure, according to Mr. Stephen, was the 
adoption of a wrong method. He proceeds to treat of the proper 
method in an excellent chapter in which, while the method is ex- 
plained, the shortcomings of Austin, Grote and Buckle are brought 
before the reader. 

The limit of our space imposes.brevity with respect to the great 
subject dealt with in Mr. Stephen’s last, but greatest, chapter, at 
least in the’second half of it. In that half we have Mill’s theological 
ideas and those of the various schools, Utilitarian, Liberal, Dogmatic, 
as he terms them. The whole is extremely interesting, and from the 
literary point of view Mr. Stephen appears here at his best. He 
rises to the full height of his great argument, which is no other than 
“Religion,” though the chapter is headed “ Philosophy.” 

_ The first half relates indeed to the sterile controversy between Mill © 
and Hamilton. Afterwards we come to living issues and matters of 
supreme moment. The positions of the three main schools are 
indicated clearly and with discriminating and sympathetic insight; 
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first of the Utilitarians, who cannot be said to have had any 
Religion, who regarded Theology as an imposture or an invention 
like the police to keep the masses in order; then the various vacil- 
lating and conflicting opinions of John Stuart Mill (ever-in quest of 
new light), his Theism, Manichaeism, Religion of Humanity, etc. ; 
then the Liberalism of Maurice, and the grand but sombre mysticism 
of Carlyle; finally, the questionings of Newman and Ward, who, 
alarmed at the dread and only alternative, threw themselves into the 
arms of Dogmatism and a Historical Church. His criticisms of all of 
them well deserve to be weighed, but the most interesting fact is 
that, in giving his criticisms, his own attitude to Religion is candidly 
and clearly, though not quite fully, indicated. The Utilitarian 
answer (of Bentham and James Mill) to the question is, he thinks, 
insufficient. John Mill comes nearer to the right view of Religion. 
“ Religion,’ Mr. Stephen says, “means a philosophy and a poetry; 
“a statement of the conceptions which men have framed of the 
“Universe, of the emotions with which they regard it, and of the 
“ethical conceptions which emerge” (p. 506). This is certainly 
as true as it is well expressed; but may we note go something 
farther? may we not include in our conception of the universe the 
conception of a Power and a Purpose immanent in it, at once Wise 
and Good, and the original source of everything good that has 
appeared, Light, Life, Mind, Beauty; of a Purpose that goes on 
unfolding itself in ever greater resulta, on the earth at least? Some- 
thing like this is, in fact, the conception which the great German 
thinkers have been trying to fashion and to substantiate from their 
philosophies. And something like this, only grander but vaguer, would 
appear to be the conception of the modern poets like Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Hugo and Goethe. It is a conception, moreover, which 
the march of Science does not contradict and which the entire 
progress of our species and of civilisation suggests. Mr. Stephen 
thinks that to found a religion “which shall be compatible with all 
“known truth, which will satisfy the imagination and the emotions,” 
is a “work for the future.” Possibly, but in the méantime as that 


- . future religion will be of no benefit to us, and as he allows men 


must always have some religion, each generation must do the best it 
can to form approximately true ideas on Religion for itself. 
In this process the best minds will never reach Absolute Truth, 
but, avoiding alike the indifference of the Positivist and the 
dogmatism of the Materialist, they will approach more and more to 
it. They may never be able to fully confute the Pessimist’s argu- 
ment, but they will have a faith ever better grounded that in, the 
increasing Purpose which Evolution discerns there is also an in- 


creasing Good. i 
Wim Grafam, 


NATIONAL MILITARY REFORM. 


CCORDING to the almost unanimous testimony of our daily 
A Press, ður magazines and our statesmen, our Army is not 
what it should be, and in particular our officers fall very 

far short of the standard of professional attainment required and 
obtained by the other Great Powers: For the» sake of argument, 
let us admit the truth of this indictment, and endeavour to ascertain 
at whose door the blame for this state of affairs should be laid, That 
a nation which for years has held, and still holds, though with 
diminished lead, the supremacy in all great industrial organisations, 
should fall behind in that one branch of national efficiency which, 
above all others, requires those qualifications of organising power, 
integrity, decision, and readiness to take heavy personal responsi» 
bility in the fullest sense, affords ample ground for feelings of the 
most unpleasant surprise. Moreover, it justifies the closest and 
most exhaustive investigation. But before we lash out in wholesale 
denunciation, or select a`scapegoat, it would be well to consider the 
conditions under-which our commercial supremacy has been evolved, 
and note the factors which differentiate military from industrial 
pursuits, comparing most carefully the circumstances under which 
Prussia rose from the réle of a conquered and almost hopelessly 
impoverished nation to her present position of assured commercial 
solvency, widening enterprise and undoubted military superiority. 
Prussia fell because of the careless indifference and supineness of 
all ranks and classes throughout the country to’ all things military 
and the divorce of the Army from the civil population. It needed 
a crushing disaster to knit together again the soldier and civilian, 
Let ws hope that in our case, the nation having taken the matter 
in time, a less drastic lesson may suffice. i ‘ 
. Undoubtedly one of the main impulses which determined our own 
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commercial expansion was the abundance of excellent and readily 
accessible raw material available in this country. Without our coal 
and iron the genius of Watt and Stephenson would have helped us 
but little. But our raw material for the manufacture of soldiers has 
been in comparison neither excellent nor abundant. Where 
Germany has been able to enlist the flower of her population, we 
have had to face the competition of the labour market with very few 
attractions to oppose to it. 

It seems as though the obvious remedy for this state of things 


_ would be to raise the pay of the soldier, surround him with greater 


comforts, and relax the restraints of barrack life which, it is alleged, 
deter our would-be recruits from joining the colours. Needless to 
say, these suggestions have been put forward time out of mind, 
utterly regardless of their effects on the Budget, or on the value of 
the soldier when trained under these relaxed conditions. 
Unfortunately, a consideration of statistics seriously undermines 
the prospect of these roseate views being realised. Every year we ' 
enlist for the Regulars close on 40,000 men, for the Militia and 
Yeomanry about the same number, and for the.Veélunteers some 


` 60,000, whilst the Navy requires about 20,000 more; im all, not far 


short of 150,000 men. But one half of the recruits for the Regular 
Forces are rejectedeat the medical inspection, and very many more 


-would~be young soldiers never reach the doctor’s hands at all. I 


have no record of the total numbers thus rejected (it is known that 
they vary greatly in different districts), but recruiting officers in 
the West Riding and in Lancashire tell me they often send away nine 
for every one they can accept. This, no doubt, represents a bad day’s 
work. But, making every possible allowance, it seems safe to assume 
that our 40,000 accepted ‘recruits represent 100,000 applicants. For 
the Militia, about one in three is rejected, and in the Volunteers 


‘one in five; whilst the Navy, who can pick and choose, certainly - 


take not more than one out of every two. With these corrections, 
it would appear that no less than 260,000 come forward annually, 
of their own free will, to serve the Queen. And there is no reason | 
to suppose that it is only the physically least desirable who elect to 
wear her uniform. x 

The French, with a population practically the same as our own, 
require about 200,000 men a year, and to obtain this number—all 
medically sound—they have had to reduce their standard of height 
to 4ft; llin., and are discussing, the expediency of lowering it still 
further. Their law of military service, the strictest in Europe, if 
applied to our country (allowing three inches as the difference 
in height between the “mean” Englishman and the “mean” 


. Frenchman, which is slightly in excess of the true figure), ewould 


give us an eqaal number of recruits if the standard,were lowered 


:from 6ft. 3in. to 5ft,.2in. Now, it is in the nature. of things 


1 
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exceedingly improbable that the exceptions would only hit those who 
already come forward voluntarily for enlistment; so that the differ- 


ence in the quality of men we should obtain by compulsion would . 


not be so great as is usually supposed. Further, no man who has 


attentively studied the physique of the Regulars, Militia, and 


Volunteers, can seriously doubt that age for age the former are 
markedly superior to the two latter; and if proof is wanting it will 
be found in the very large number of Volunteers rejected for service 
in South Africa. Seventy-five per cent. was not an uncommon rate, 
and I have heard, on good authority, of even higher figures, although 
the standard was by no means rigorously enforced. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that neither higher pay nor compulsion 
would give us better men, and that, in so far as our men are not 
physically as good as they ought to be, the fault lies in the Nation 
itself, which fails to breed a suitable class of fighting men, and not 
in the War Office, which has to take the best it can get. 

Against this it will be urged that conscription under the French 
or German law would at least give us grown men of 20, not weakly 
boys as at present. But is a so-called grown man, taken by com- 

„pulsion off the streets, likely to be as much the better for his two 
years’ civil employment as he would have been if voluntarily 
enlisted at 18 and trained for War Service during the interval amidst 

` healthy surroundings and in a military atmosphere? The answer 


can be seen by attending a few bathing parades in the different ` 


countries named, and comparing the physique of the various ages 
and nationalities, although our men if left to themselves till 20 
would not develop relatively as well as the Germans or Austrians, 
whose chief aim is to get into the Army, for reasons not altogether 
unconnected with their women’s attitude in the matter. 

Taking into consideration the difference in the conditions under 
which our Army can alone be employed, as a whole, in time of a 
great emergency, and comparing them with those which obtain on 
the Continent, it seems to me that our system of taking our recruits 
when young is such an undoubted advantage that I should be glad 
to see it even further extended, until we adopted the Naval system 
and enlisted them as boys, in special battalions, altogether. 

There is yet another class of military raw material to be con- 
sidered, viz., that from which our supply of youthful officers is 
drawn. Here at-least there is no lack of quantity, but what of the 
quality? Dr. Maguire, in the December number of the “ National 
“ Review,” has painted their intellectual deficiencies in the darkest 
colours; and allowing for the personal equation of the writer, I am 
not prepared to traverse his indictment. But again I would ask, 


Whose is the fault? I venture to supply an answer ae from my | 


“own experience. 
School: life began for me at Constanz in Baden, where-my: people 


g 
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happened to be living. The whole district for a radius of 100 miles 
(which was about the limit of our summer excursions) had been 
raided and harried over and over again by the French at the 
beginning of the century, and the marks of the devastation they 
caused were still visible. In every village were numbers of old 
inhabitants who could tell us stories of their personal sufferings at 
the hands of the invaders. There was not a schloss or country house 
for leagues around, the owners of which had not been ruined and 
reduced to the bare necessaries of life, a state of affairs from which 
they had not extricated themselves sixty years afterwards. The old 
Lake Town, with its ancient fortifications and towers, its cathedral 
and ‘Concilium Saale, carried us back into the Middle Ages, and 
the traces of the Spanish assault on the Bridge Tower were still to - 
be seen. We knew the stone commemorating the spot where Huss 
was burnt; and north of the lake the places where the Swedes had 
left their mark in the Thirty Years’ War were numerous. I went 
for many an expedition with schoolfellows and their fathers round 
the lake shores; or the whole “class” would be taken by its 
professors for excursions down the River Rhine, or inéo the Black 
Forest, and everywhere we were told of the historical incidents the 


_ various places recalled. 


Thus before I was ten years old the names of Massena at Zurich, 
Suvaroff at Lucerne, Lecourbe and the Austrians at Chur, in the 
valley of the Upper Rhine; of Andreas Hofer in the Tyrol, Jourdan, 
Morreau, Vandamme, and Ney, and the scenes of their several 
exploits were as familiar in my ears as the jargon of the gun-room 
and hunting stable is in those of the average’ well-bred English 
county family boy. I have often thought of all that we listened to 
and absorbed on these occasions, and not once can I remember a word 
said which would have encouraged the doctrine of revenge against 
the French. On the contrary, war was always spoken of with a 
certain stern simplicity as a necessary evil, the issues of which lay 
in God’sa hands. The boys addressed were taught “that it was their 
“ duty to fit themselves to serve as soldiers in defence of their country, 
“and to give their lives to protect all those who were helpless.” 
There were no games (as we know them in England) to be cultivated, 
but we swam and learned the management of boats on the lake all 
through the summer, running wild in the woods in winter, where 
we played Cooper’s “ Last of the Mohicans” and “ The Scout” in most 
approved fashion. Besides these things we drilled ourselves and our 
toy soldiers most assiduously, haunting the barrack-yard to study 
closely the correct formations and proper words of command. It 
was a hard, rather rough life, with no coddling about it, and carried 


“on in extremes of heat and cold such as we rarely experience in shis 


country. | , 
We sang much as all German children did and do, but with this 
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exception: I notice now when I hear the present generation sing, 
_ that our songs were of a much more sombre type than those now 
chosen: “Andreas Hofer,” Der gute Kamerad,” “ Morgenrothe,” 
all lugubrious to the last degree, were far more common in those 
days than Schiller’s “ Reiterlied” or “Deutschland, Deutschland 
“uber alles” of the present day. We were sedulously imbued with 
one dominating idea above all others, namely, that a gentleman 
could only be a soldier, and if he was physically incapacitated for 
the Service it was a terrible punishment for him to endure. * - 

From this life I eame back to a big English public school, and 
it is impossible to forget the utter strangeness of my new surround- 
ings.. Two-thirds, ‘at least, of us were soldiers’ sons, and many of 
the names recalled Wellington’s old Peninsular Army, or were 
familiar to those who knew the death rolls of the Crimea and the 
Mutiny. Fully the same proportion of us were destined for the 
Army; but though we talked much and learnedly about our future, 
it was from a totally different standpoint. Now, it was rather which 
- branch of the Service held out the best prospects of pay~and pro- 
motion, showing that we were well on our way towards the struggle 
for existence. 

Our military aspirations were also sorely checked by our masters; 
Aldershot and Sandhurst were both out of bounds, and the idea of a 
Cadet Corps was promptly squashed. Besides, though our dor- 
mitories were all named after Wellington’s Generals and our corri- 
dors bristled with their statues, I cannot recall thé slightest effort on 
the part of the men who taught us to interest us in their lives and 
deaths, or to encourage us to study their several campaigns. The 
military spirit and reverence for military virtues were distinctly 
non-existent. I expect that on the whole we were about as idle a lot 
at our books as any school could show; but we played games with 
the best, and, pace Dr. Maguire, looking back over the list of my 
schoolfellows who have since entered the Army, and comparing them . 
with the many German officers. whose careers I have noted and 
studied, I know that for the rough, all-round work of our own forces 
the playground training is the-best. But I agree with him on one 
point absolutely, viz., that of those who went into the Army either 
through Woolwich or Sandhurst the best at their books and military 
work were always the foremost at games. The few whose devotion 
to study exceeded their love of outdoor sports never entered the 
Army, and the very few who excelled at games but were distinctly 
dull at their lessons never made their names either in the Service 
or out of it. 

I joined at Woolwich in March, ’72, and took the first oppor- 
tunity of going back to Constanz to see my old schoolfellows, many 
of whom had by that'time been through the Franco-German War, 
and were now officers of the same regiment which I remembered in 
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the old days. I was received with open arms, and allowed every 
opportunity to see the troops at their daily work. Again I could not 
‘fail to notice the prevailing spirit of the-country. It was not 
“Wo beat the French, therefore we are heroes,” but “ We won in 
“apite of our mistakes, and we will take good care those mistakes 

“shall not occur again.” Many of the older officera took @ most 
kindly interest in me, when they found out I was keen to learn, and 
put me on the right track to enable me to understand what had 
really -happened on the battlefields in France, telling me what books 
to study and how to read and appraise them. 

Since then I have remained in constant touch with the German 
Army, and have been passed on from garrison to garrison, following 
the training of all arms, from the school of the private soldier up to 
the grand manwuvres, over and over again, and have arrived at the 
conviction that the German officer, and especially the Prussian, 
whom I now know better than my old South German friends, has 
been forged by the hammer of events into the eminently servicéable 
weapon he undoubtedly is. The years from 1806 to 1815 have left an 
indelible mark on the whole German race. Military defeat plunged 
the whole country into such terrible poverty and suffering, that it 
compelled the very ablest thinkers to devote their attention to the 
nature of war, and taught all ranks of society the sacred duty of 
National Defence, thereby developing some of the finest qualities of 
human nature.* : 

Then came the sudden call to arms in 1870; and no-man who was 
roused from his bed on the night of the 17th July, by the message 
“Krieg Mobil,” is ever likely to forget, or to allow ‘his subordinates 
to forget, the lesson of the need of constant watchfulness brought 
home to them so forcibly. It is that and that alone which has 
rendered tolerable for the past thirty years the ceaseless pressure of 
the iron yoke of duty, and the almost unbearable monotony of 
German garrison life. Over and over again Peace and War have 
hung vibrating in the scales since then, and no man knows the day 
or the hour when the summons for immediate action (within six 
hours’ after the order is given, in some cases) may arise. With that 
sword hanging over him no man can afford to neglect his duty, or 
allow his subordinates to neglect theirs. His own personal honour 
and the lives‘of his men are all at stake, and both alike forbid any 
procrastination or shirking on his part or on theirs. 

I have purposely emphasized the difference between the German 
‘officers’ training from childhood. and that of our own, because it 
will help to make clearer the further arguments I intend using. 
Germany had to be supreme in military science and achievement, in 


= If anyone wants a fine example of what these qualities are, Jeb him read the 
Archbishop of Armagh’s poem in the Times at the beginning of the South African War, 
last year, or Wordsworth’s ‘‘Happy Warrior.” ee "o o! ae 
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order that she might develop in security her commerce and the arts 
of agriculture, etc. We, thanks to our geographical position and 
status as the great Naval Power, have been commercially successful, 
and pre-eminent in prosperity always, and money could be freely 
invested without fear of successful invasion ruining everyone. Now 
we have to face the fact that as a nation we have taken matters 
military far too lightly, and are suffering for it to a certain extent. 

‘ But taking Germany as a text, and understanding why and how 
the serious, strenuous study of military science and education has 
grown throughout the length of the nineteenth century to what it is 
at the present moment in that country, we begin to see how absurd 
it is to wildly blame the English War Office for all our shortcomings. 
Because we have not been ground in the mills of national defeat, 
which like those of God grind exceeding small, and have not realised, 
as the Germans were forced to do, the necessity for the very. best 
the country could give in money and brains to its means of offence 
and defence, we have been slow to learn the same lesson of thorough- 
ness. Is the War Office to be blamed because no one from across the 
‘Channel hes invaded and thoroughly thrashed us, thereby driving 
into us a sense of the absolute urgency of Army Reform in its widest 
and deepest significance? Germany learnt this from a crushing 
blow, the lasting after-effects of which sank into and permeated the 
national -character; we-are learning by slow degrees, from various 
isolated mistakes (with an odd indifference in some quarters, and an 
hysteric incoherence in others), that we must make considerable 
alterations in our system of military education. 

Another great cause of our commercial predominance has been 
the continuity of development under uniform conditions. In spite 
of the era of inventions through which we are passing, progress has 
been made by a daily succession of infinitesimal. accretions. The 
essential feature of our military evolution is, on the eontrary, its - 
want of continuity y long spells of peace broken by short spurts of 
active service, and each war conducted either in and under totally 
different climatic and local conditions, or with differently recruited 
armies and different weapons. 

- In Germany, though the periods of activity have been fewer, they 
have at least been uniform in character for the whole of the Army, 
and- always under practically identical “climatic and local con- 
“ditions.” This from the very outset has simplified for them the 
solution of problems connected with warfare to an extent it is ~ 
difficult for anyone but the trained expert to estimate properly. 
Practically speaking, all the broad issues, determining the principles 
of organisation and the method of e-aploying armed forces for the 
purpose of National Policy, were settled in Prussia by Clausewitz, 
who wrote between 1825 and 1840; and subsequent modifications, 
due to the evolution of railways and telegraphs, were worked into 
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the general scheme as they developed from day to day, precisely as 
they would be in ordinary everyday business occupations. 

Our difficulty has been, and still is, that, though we require, in 
order to meet the possibility of War with one or more of the Great 
Powers, a system as highly developed and practical as that of 
Germany, the War experience our Generals have accumulated has 
been acquired under totally different conditions to any German 
General’s, and, practically speaking, no two of our leaders have 
gained theirs in the same way. One has served in the Crimea, but 
not in India, another has fought in the Mutiny, but not in the 

Crimes, and a third in the mountains of Afghanistan, but not in 
the bush fighting on the West Coast of Africa; and the permuta- 
tions and combinations may be extended almost indefinitely. 
Imagine the waste of time and friction in reconciling all their 
different views, and inducing each to subordinate his own opinions 
to the common good, which, after all, is the European ideal for 
_ field Warfare, of which latter work; under extreme pressure of ' 

responsibility, none have had any experience whatever. Ifa board 
of railway men were appointed to take over the management, let us 
say, of the German railways, one of whom had gained his knowledge 
on the New York Central, another on the East Indian, a third in 
Australia, and a fourth in the Andes or South Africa, the discussions 
as to the best types of locomotives, of trucks, coaches, and similer 
details would, I fancy, be both heated and protracted, although the 
facts as to each class of vehicle or motor could be ascertained with a 
certainty absolutely unattainable in the case of military experiments. 

This brings out a point which no one who wishes to understand 
War properly can afford to overlook, and which differentiates funda- 
mentally the “ Art of War” from all exact sciences. If an engineer 
wishes to build a bridge or design a roof, he has tables of experimental 
results from which he can deduce to a fraction the precise dimensions 
of every member of his trusses. When a soldier has to design a 
campaign, not only has he no absolute facts to guide him, but, from 
the moment the first gun is fired, he has his enemy’s independent 

will to contend against. 

- The relative uniformity of conditions which the Prussians have 
enjoyed for so long a period has enabled their greatest thinkers to 
lay down certain broad principles, correct within wide limits under 
their peculiar conditions, and as long as these limitations are borne 
insmind, we can reason-with them as definite facts. These facts once 
fixed, then they have designed a machine (viz., an army) for War 
purposes, which can be guaranteed to work under the given condi- 
tions with the least possible friction, though this “least possible ” 
is severe enough in practice. The problem of designing a similar 
machine for our own purposes, equally applicable to all and every 
strain that may be put upon it, is in its entirety insoluble. What 
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` is best for South Africa cannot ipso facto be best for Europe, and 
the most we can do is to concentrate our efforts on the decisive 
factor. We may have to pay the penalty of minor defeats on our 
frontiers, but the price is cheap in comparison with the cost of the 
Great War which manifest unreadiness to meet European conditions 
may bring about at any moment. 

Lest it should appear to my readers that the German problem 
simply stated would hardly require the talents of “ great thinkers ” 
for its solution, let me remind them of what it is in the conduct of 
War that makes such exceptional demands upon the intellect. In 
England we are content to admit that “ Statesmanship,” which 
consists essentially in reconciling and controlling the conflicting 
interests of many groups of individuals, requires the very highest 
mental endowments. But normal Statesmanship only: takes into 
account human nature in its normal oscillations. The “ Art” of the 
General lies in predicting the conduct of human masses under the 
influence of the extremes of all human passions, such as terror, 
Tevenge, hunger, sickness, and the like, that is to.say, under abnormal 
circumstances. It is the difference between handling a bar of iron 
cold and managing the same bar when the passage of an electric 
current has set the ultimate particles vibrating to a white heat.~ 
This is what the philosophy of War, as explained by Clausewitz, 
teaches, but of this knowledge I can detect no trace in the flood of 
criticism to which our Generals have recently been subjected in the 
daily Press, 

A third point yet remains to be touched upon, the bearing of 
which seems hardly to have been sufficiently appreciated by our 
amateur reformers. They point to the keenness of competition, and 
the generally high level of individual intelligence concentrated on 
commercial undertakings. The latter is the consequence of the 
former; but have they ever considered how unrestricted competition 
would affect the efficiency of the Fighting Services as a whole? 

- Fortunately, we have two flagrant historical instances to guide 
us, viz., the decline of the Napoleonic army from 1796 to 1815, and 
the ruin of its successor in peace time during the decade immediately 
preceding the last Franco-German War; both directly traceable 
to the unrestricted application of the two commercial principles of 
“every man for himself.” and “the devil take the hindmost.” 

Imagine social life in a regiment under such conditions! The 
factors of harmony and good-fellowship in a regiment are of the 
utmost importance, for no stronger ties are known to man than 
those which a healthy regimental organisation developes. The most 
essential element in War is self-sacrifice in the individual, the very 
antithgsis of the commercial principle; and though human nature 
requires some incentive to unusual effort, such as the bestowal of 
medals and honours, under carefully arranged limitations, it is 
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necessary to walk very warily in opening the door more widely to 
personal ambition than experience, as’ in the case of our own Navy 
and the German Army, has proved to be safe. 

. If an army was always at War we might go further, for men are 
content to abide by the obvious luck of the Service; but in, pro- 
longed periods of peace the absolute freedom of competition so often 
advocated would lead to terrible abuses, and wealth would have 
even greater advantages than it at present enjoys. That these con- 
' sequences would necessarily follow will be apparent to anyone who 

will make himself acquainted with the life-histories of some of our 
most conspicuous “medal hunters.” The man who can afford the 
luxuries of a private passage to the theatre of operations, first to the 
North-West Frontier, then to the Soudan, and again to South Afrita, 
enjoys advantages conferred by wealth which are denied to his 
poorer, but often abler and more conscientious, comrades. If our 
Army is to become the efficient fighting weapon we all desire to see 
“it, then our reforms must touch a wider basis than the Army alone.” 
The nation must educate itself to a clearer understanding of the 
broad principles. on which armies are organised and-employed for 
the execution'of national policy. `’ ; 

If such a reform could have been effected twenty years ago, we 
should never have elected politicians so blind.to the needs of the 
situation as to leave our Natal frontier unguarded. during all these 
last critical years of the nineteenth century. Twenty thousand 
mounted reservists settled on the borders of that country, adepts at 
Boer warfare, and Known to be ready to assemble at a moment's 
notice, would, in all human probability, have kept the peace indefi- 
nitely, or, if broken, then they could have held back the enemy until 
our reinforcements could have arrived from home and India. 
Similar prevision would have led to the registration of horses and 
transport throughout South Africa, so that troops could have been 
forwarded “en masse ” instead of in driblets. It cannot be too often 
repeated that this want of adequate transport at the outset was the 
most prolifie source of our subsequent disappointments. 

Such a reform must grow automatically out of the Army itself, 
for it is essential to the formation of soynd views on organisation, 
and the employment of troops in War, that a man should have lived 
in the closest intimacy with the Forces, and have learnt by the 
exercise of responsibility, according to his rank, how they are affected 
by the orders issued. Fortunately, this reform is already in process 
of evolution as a necessary consequence of the -introduction of short 
service, which is-not only educating the nation to an elementary 
knowledge of the soldier’s existence, but, by the increased work it 
has thrown on the whole regiment, it has led to a devolutjon of 
responsibility on the company officers, which, in course of time, 
must practically exclude from promotion or Staff employment all 
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who are not thoroughly grounded in their knowledge of the human 
nature of the soldier, his capacities and His limitations. In other 
words, it is no longer the colonel and his adjutant who do all the 
work. Primarily it was the absence of such knowledge on the part 
of the French Staff, and its presence on the side of the Prussians, - 
that determined the issue of the War in 1870. Von Moltke, like a 
good engineer, understood the strength of his materials, and suc- 
ceeded accordingly in his use of them. The French made their 
designs without reference to their materials, and with no personal 
knowledge of their weakness; hence their structure crumbled to 
pieces. What we have suffered from similar ignorance would fill 
volumes. It is, however, noticeable that, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged in the present War, our Staff blunders appear to 
the military critic far less in number and magnitude than in any 
previous campaign. 

The recent order issued by Sir Evelyn Wood, localising the re- 
sponsibility for the drill efficiency of the troops within each company 
or squadron, is in fact identical in spirit with the one which has 
been in force.for many years in the Prussian Service, and which has 
always been quoted to me by my German friends as the keystone of 
their military efficiency. It guarantees that in time of War no 
orders will be issued which the men cannot obey, and in peace gives 
to every officer the incentive he needs to make him devote himself 
to his work, and as a consequence he finds no leisure, or even desire, 
to spend his substance in riotous living. Once a man finds himself 
compelled to learn in order to teach—not merely to pass examina- 
tions—he is obliged to think and study technical literature, and not 
merely text books. Then he begins to thrash the matter out with 
his friends, and by discussion the wheat is sifted from the chaff and 
sound conclusions are arrived at. It took ten years to winnow out 
the true lessons of the 1870 War, but, judging from the progress I 
have remarked in the same lapse of time in our own Service, I fancy 
the process in our own case will be more rapid, in spite of the way in 
which we have been hampered by the almost absolute dearth of 
sound works of a military character, due to the entire absence of 
demand for such books on the part of the public. Immediately 
after the Franco-German War there was a boom in military litera- 
ture, and publishers issued translations of all the hastily written, 
superficial pamphlets that were issued by the German Press. The 
British officers, unacquainted with the country and unaware of the 
position or reputation of these authors, accepted them greedily ds the © 
last word on tactical affairs, and on this very unstable basis of 
evidence reared up a School of tactics opposed at every point to the 
ultimate conclusions of the best men of the German Army; and it is 
to the influence of this School of doctrine that I attribute five-sixths 
of the disappointments of the present War. Unfortunately the 
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. result was inevitable, for in the nature of things it is impossible for 

+ as to produce many first-rate German scholars, and as the publishers 
refused to consider translations of the later works evolved by thé 
riper judgment of abler and accredited German authorities, access 
to better evidence was cut off, and of the admirable work done in the 
last fifteen years by such men as Meckel, Scherf and Malachowski 
nothing at all is known in this country. 

If it is suggested that the British officer should become a better - 
linguist, the reply is that, to be ready for all things which may come 
in his way, he needs to be acquainted with all Oriental languages, 
including Chinese and Japanese, together with all the countless 
dialects of South Africa, and even Sir Richard Burton only found 
time to master some 37 of these. What we most need now is a work 
dealing with the evolution of Modern War, imbued with the same 
spirit, and with the same ability as that in. which Mahan has dealt 
with the Influence of Sea Power, which would attract the attention 
of all educated classes, and might be used in our public schools as 
supplementary to general history. It would be a practical step in 
advance if some of our rich men would effer substantial scholarships 
for the first three years of a young officer’s service, for proficiency in 
such military subjects, after which he would pass to the Indian Staff 
Corps and become independent for life. This might apply especially 
to thdse clever boys whose parents cannot afford them the best: 
advantages. - f 

Meanwhile all educated men can help in combatting the'old super- 
ytition that Wars are the work of wicked kings and ministers, not 
incidents in human evolution preordained by a Higher Power. 
Though we cannot give our children the same dire object lessons in 
the true meaning of War on which the German and French 
-youngsters are still brought up, we could at least bring home to 
them what irreparable mischief relaxation in our preparations for it 
must entail. 

The argument needed is simple. Our enemies refuse to be 
impressed by the power of our Navy to safeguard our shores. Whether 
they are right or wrong the event alone can decide; but whether it 
prove successful or the reverse, the attempt to invade us would in 
itself produce a state of War which would then have to be fought out 
to the bitter end, bringing semi-starvation and incredible privation 
to the whole British nation in its train. Our fleet alone cannot 
starve Europe into prompt submission to our wishes or demands ; 

` therefore we must possess an Army adequate at all times to deter our 
possible foes from any such plan as invasion, and in the last resort 
{t must be capable of expansion to such dimensions that, when our 
Fleets have assured the command of the Channel, its offensive power 
will suffice to bring our enemies to their knees. 
25 Lastly, I would appeal to all business men to consider that National 
A \ 
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Policy nowadays is simply a competition for trade markets, played as 
remorselessly as by rival firms, but without the restraining influence 

of civil courts of justice or arbitration. As the struggle for the ` 
remaining markets grows fiercer, a time is bound to arrive when 
~ the machinery of diplomacy must become blocked with the friction, 
of conflicting interests, and a state of War be the necessary result, 
It may not come this year, or indeed for many years, but come it 
must, for the world does not produce trade enough to maintain all- 
nations in the affluence and luxury to which all aspire; but when it 
comes how will it affect each business man individually ? 

This much we know for certain, that as a consequence of our 
practice of insuring against War risks in private companies, hostilities 
against a formidable naval rival would automatically put up the 
price of raw material, both for food and manufactures, to three or 
four times their present level, and simultaneously the value of all 
securities, except land, coal, and iron, would drop some thirty points. 
The result must be the ruin of all minor industries, which will throw 
three to four million workmen and their dependents on + labour 
market and the charity of the nation. 

What provision has been made to relieve this inevitable congestion ? 
I know of none; but as regards the men, the only course seems to 
be this, to study bettmes what every besieged or invested town has 
had to do under similar circumstances, viz., to enrol and pay every 
able-bodied man as a soldier, so as to secure the whole fighting power 
of the State on the side of law and order. But even this involves 
considerable danger, as the example of the Commune in Paris shows, 
and this danger can only be met by encouraging our civilian popu- 
lation to pass through the Volunteers, and making these corps the 
National Universities for training the youth of the country to 
- understand what is meant by patriotism, discipline, and duty. 

That much is already done in this way I know from my personal 
experience in command of the lst Hants R.E. Volunteers, and if 
Volunteering could be combined with Technical Education and the 
University Extension Movement, I believe an almost ideal solution 
of our difficulties would be effected. Men must be taught drill, in 
order that they should acquire the power of concentration of mental 
effort and the habit of self-control. Discipline means, after all, little 
more. But they require especially a knowledge of the history of 
the making of the British Em pire, so that they may understand what. 
it is they are sworn to defend, and why it is worth their while to 
submit to the restraint of discipline. Technical training enlarges 
their intelligence, and consequently makes better soldiers of them ; 
and I feel convinced that if employers would watch the progress of 
their men under military conditions they would be able to select 
with far greater certainty than at present those -best fitted for 
advancement, by reason, not only of their intelligence, but by their 
s2 
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aptitude to assume responsibility and mainiain authority, two 
qualities better worth paying for than much intelligence without the 
power of self-control so oftén lacking in the product of the Board 
School and continuation classes. 

- The Board Schools themselves need overhauling; for the material 
they furnish us fòr the manufacture of fighting men is the ‘reverse 
of satisfactory. Not only is their physique lamentable, but they are 
essentially lacking in the powers of self-control and mental con- 
centration referred to above. It is a fact that the ordinary recruit 
in all branches of the Service, on joining, is so devoid of will-power 
that it is an impossibility for him to give his undivided attention to 
anything for more than three or four minutes at a time. The whole 
object of drill is to overcome this tendency, which in itself defeats 
two-thirds of the efforts of the schoolmaster to impart information to - 
his scholars. 

To make drill, smartly executed (otherwise it is useless), a part of 
the curriculum of every Board School would go far to put us on a 
more equal footing (as regards recruits) with the Germans, whose 
men come to the Colours with their powers of condentration and 
alertness so highly developed that the wark of the military instructors 
is fully halved. But to enforce “drill” would require a further 
“innovation against which the ratepayer would protest, viz., the 
feeding of the children—for you cannot drill anæmic little weaklings 
‘without red blood in their veins. When we adopted free education 
from the Germans, we entirely overlooked-the point that it was not 
conceded by the State on the Socialistic principle that A’s children 
have a right to be educated at B’s expense, but solely because 
educated men could be made into better soldiers than uneducated 
ones. Similarly I do not urge the feeding of school children at the 


. expense of the ratepayers because their parents have any claim to 


be released from this responsibility, but simply because, as a measure 
of precaution, both against competition and War, it is to the interest 
of the taxpayers to afford them every advantage so that they may 
grow into able-bodied men. 

The ratepayers must be taught that on commonsense grounds such 
feeding would handeomely repay the nation, by enabling it to compete 
more successfully, both in commerce and soldiering, with our rivals, 
and I suggest the formation of a new League of Sanitary Reformers 
who would satisfy themselves as to the physiological accuracy of 
my position, and set on foot a propaganda to disseminate the fact of 
its soundness. Further, on grounds of National Defence let them - 
take up the question of insanitary areas in great cities and endeavour 
to obtain increased powers for dealing with this evil. If we are to 
fight for existence either in commerce or War we must breed a 
sounder stamp of man than our recruiting returns reveal to us. 

Finally, would it not be as well, whilst we have time, to settle 
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7" who is to be responsible for the feeding of the eight to ten millions of 
women and children dependent on the workmen who will certainly 
be thrown out of employment should France prove intractable at 
any time. At present, nobody seems to have faced the problem; it 
is not the business of the Admiralty, or of the War Office—and such 
enquiries as I have been able to make lead to the conclusion that 
the Home Office repudiates it altogether. Yet it has to be faced, 
and I would suggest again that a league to study out the whole 
question and see what could be done on the lines of our Indian 
Famine Relief organisation would be invaluable. The matter will 
have to be dealt with on far broader lines than our present War 
subscription funds. l 

If ou? amateur Army reformers would only divert their energy 
into the channels I have indicated, and thus provide us with healthy 
men to train for fighting, and assure a provision for those whom when 
the time comes we shall be compelled to leave behind us, they 

‘will effect far more for the good of the country'than by their present 

methods of indiscriminating criticism, which is doing untold harm 
in shaking the confidence of all ranks in the competence of their 
leaders. When, in process of time, the true history of the present 
struggle is written, I venture to predict that the blame for our many 
shortcomings will be found to rest in very unexpected places. 


F. N. Maypz, Lieut.-Col., late B.E. 
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CO-OPERATORS, THE STATE, AND THE HOUSING 
QUESTION. 
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INCE the Royal Commission of 1885, presided over by the Prince 
S of Wales, issued its memorable report, the population of ` 
London has further outgrown its supply of houst-room; with 
increased wages the workers compete more fiercely for houses, and 
rents have in consequence risen ; and, on the whole, it may be 
doubted whether any net improvement has yet been made, in spite 
of all public and private efforts. 

From the abundant discussion which the crying evils of London 
housing have aroused, general agreement has been reached on a 
number of important points. Leaving out of consideration the 
causes of these evils which are proper to the inherent defects of the 
tenants themselves, it will be generally admitted that unhealthy 
homes inevitably result from overcrowding; that overcrowding 
again is inevitable when rents are high and wages relatively low; 
and that rents must needa be high when there is a scarcity of houses. 
Nor will anyone be likely to deny that there is an extreme scarcity 
of house accommodation at rents possible for a labourer or artizan, 
alike in the centre of London,-the extreme margin, and throughout 
the intervening suburbs. All this, however, only brings us to the 

- further question—what is the cause of this scarcity? Why should 
the forces of competitive industry, which we dignify with the name - 
of the Laws of Supply and Demand, work so far less efficiently in 
the provision of shelter for our working population than: in the 
provision of bread and boots? This is not a difficult question, but 
it is one that needs to be answered, and to answer it we must analyse 
the working of supply and demand with regard to London house- 
room. 

In any particular district of London some of the inhabitants are 
practically obliged to live in that particular spot, others have only 
selected it to live in because the balance of advantage inclines in’ 
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their,opinion to that neighbourhood rather than to any other, perhaps 
ever so slightly. These last are the “ marginal” tenants. A slight 
increase of rent may not drive them away after they have settled; 
but it would have sent them. to some other neighbourhood if it had 
been put on at the time they were looking for houses or rooms. 
Through the existence of these marginal tenants, houses in one part 
of London compete with those in another part; and, what parti- 
cularly concerns us, new houses built upon the outskirts of London 
compete with those in older districts. The effect of the competition 
is, of course, not equality of rents, but a certain limitation of the 
inequality. Thus, for example, the rent of rooms sufficient for an 
artizan and his family in Southwark may be divided into two parts, 
one part being the rent of rooms equally suitable situated in Tooting, 
or some other place where there are houses vacant or where building 
is proceeding rapidly; the other part represents the balance of 
advantage of Southwark over Tooting as a place of residence for 
‘the “marginal” artizan tenant. This balance of advantage, further, 
is mainly a matter of transit. With a “ twopenny tube” connecting 
Tooting and Sputhwark it could scarcely be more than 2s. per week, 
the cost of the double journey every week-day. With a twopenny 
tube connecting Tooting and the City, where many Southwark 
residents get their living, the balance of advantage might. conceiv- 
ably disappear entirely. . 

It follows, then, that in looking for the causes which determine 
rents in the older parts of a great and growing city, one is referred 
to a consideration of the causes which determine rents in its out- 
skirts, in the places where the growth is taking place. The question 
naturally arises, what is the connection between the price of housing 
accommodation and the cost of production P 

This is a question which can only be determined by reference to 
the facts of the case. Happily the facts are sufficiently well known. 

In the first place, the building of dwelling-houses is very largely 
a “small” industry. Charles Booth’s “Life and Labour of 
“the People” gives the proportion of employers to employed 
in the London building industry as one-thirteenth. Thera 
.are few industries in which so large a proportion of those 
who are now employers began as ordinary artizans. Since so 
many small master builders can, and do, thrive, it follows that 
the price finally paid by the consumer, t.e., the occupier, must be 
sufficient to cover the cost of producing house-room by the methods 
which are open to the small master; or, in other words, must supply 
profits to a large number of people besides the builder himself. In 
the first place, the small builder will receive his plota of land, not 
from the owner of the estate who throws it upon the building market, 
but from an intermediate speculator, who lays it out in building 
plots, and perhaps makes the roads and sewers. Next, the builder 
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has to be financed, and, even if his personal reputation for probity 
and business ability is good, he is not likely to be able to borrow 
his working capital at less than 5 per cent. He is further obliged 
, to buy all his building materials under the disadvantages which 
inevitably beset the small purchaser badly supplied with ready 
money. Finally, when the houses are built, in order to realise his 
capital and build again elsewhere, he must sell as quickly as possible. 
The purchasers are frequently people on the look-out for an invest- 
ment for small savings, who have no special qualification for per- 
-forming the duties of housé-owning, and are, in particular, unable 
to be wisely generous in their expenditure on repairs. And yet, > 
with these disadvantages, such investors find house property a 
remunerative investment. 
p If, then, £200 be faken as the necessary cost of building a par- , 
"~ . ticùlar house at a particular place, including the cost of the land, 
under the best conditions for cheap production, the necessary cost 
for the small builder of such a house can hardly be put at less than 
£250, and he will probably fix the selling price at something like 
- £800. If the purchaser lets that house to an artizazt family at a 
weekly rental, he must allow for the possibilities of vacancies or bad 
tenants, for depreciation, repairs, and further for rates and tases. 
If he is content with a net return of 5 per cent. on his investment— 
which is unlikely, considering the trouble of collecting rents, etc. 
_—to the £16 rent necessary to bring this return he must add not 
less than £11 for all the-contingent expenses, which brings the rent 
to a practical minimum of £26 per annum, or 10s. per week. The 
odds are that he will try for at least 12s. per week, and get it. To 
complete the story, the tenant who takes’the house at 12s. a week 
will, at least in some parts of tle outskirts of London, sublet half 
the house—say three rooms—at 7s. 6d. a week; and his lodger may 
well consider it better to pay 7s. 6d. for three good rooms in com- 
paratively pure air and pleasant surroundings, than the same price 
for two squalid rooms in a court off Tottenham Court Road. 

It the building were carried on by a great company buying up 
- eutire estates, using all the economies of production on a large scale 

under excellent business management, exempt from taxation, and 
content with the small net return of 3 per cent., our hypothetical 
house, built for- £200, could very well be let at £10 a year (4s. a 
week). This we may term the theoretic normal minimum rent for 
such a house; for though the company would be a philanthropic 
body, it could scarcely be deemed “ charitable ” ir the technical sense, f 
2... 1t might indefinitely extend its operations without exhausting 
its resources, 

What a huge gulf is here between the minimum normal rent of 
4s. a week, and the ordinary one of 12s. a week for a six-roomed 
house in the outskirts of London! If ‘only the usual rent - 
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could be reduced to this theoretic minimum, and the supply 

-of houses offered were equal to the need of them, what a 
revolution would be effected in the lives of urban workers, 
and what a splendid reward would be obtained in the improved 
physical and moral stamina of the town-bred children! For, as has 
been shown above, an equal reduction of rents in the older and 
more central districts would necessarily proceed part passu. With 
the reduction of rent the pressure which compels the town worker, 
to adopt a very low*standard of comfort in the matter of house-room 
is relaxed; overcrowding becomes a preventible crime; home life 
acquires more dignity and attraction; and the social forces which 
tend to demoralise and degrade are deprived of a most powerful ally. 
Such would be the consequences that would flow from the superces- 
sion of the existing industrial conditions in the building trade by 
the ideal conditions I have sketched. 

Now in various ways this supercession is already taking place, or 
is being vigorously agitated for.- 

In the first place, the building industry itself is passing out of 
the class of *small industries into that of great industries. This 
evolution I can only mention here, important as the subject is. 

Secondly, the existing philanthropic societies are beginning to 
abandon their old false ideal of housing 800 people on an acre,* 
based on a false or obsolete conception of the extent of the necessity 
for town workers to live ii the midst of the town, and are turning 
continually more and more attention to suburban housing schemes. 
This tendency also I can here merely mention.. ; 

Thirdly, the success of the Richmond experiment and the propa- 
ganda carried on by men like Alderman Thompson and bodies like 
ihe Workmen’s Housing Council, have made municipal cottage build- 
ing one of the burning questions of the day. On this subject also I 
should like to write a great deal, but must forbear. i 

Fourthly, the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society of Woolwich is 
engaged in building 3,500 houses. 

“ Compared with the actual scope of great housing companies, 
whether commercial or philanthropic in their aim, and the possibili- 
ties of municipal building now that the London boroughs are in 
existence, this 1s but a small movement. Its importance lies in the 
extent to which other co-operative societies may follow this example, 
and in the reaction upon the co-operative movement itself. For this 
particular society, though thé largest in or near London, stands 
only about twentieth in order of magnitude among the co-operative- 
societies of Great Britain. Its membership is only about one third, 
and its trade less than one quarter of that of the greatest of these 
asso¢iations, the Leeds Industrial Society. What the Woolwich 


* Mr. Edward Bond, L.0.C., Chairman of the East-ond Dwellings Company, advocated 
this policy at the lass Annual Conference of the Charity Organisation Society (vide Report). 
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society is doing can therefore be repeated and multiplied indefinitely 
by similar societies in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Leeds, and 
other strongholds of co-operation. 

The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society was founded in 1868 with 
twenty mombers, who started trading with a capital of £7, on the 
. Rochdale system of dividing profits in proportion to purchases. It 
has now about 16,000 members, more than half of whom are women, 
who hold share capital to the value of £260,000; and the annual 
trade is £350,000. In 1886 the society resolved to add farming -to 
the businesses already carried on, and bought Bostal Farm, consisting 
‘of 62 acres of land, within the parish of Plumstead, at about £120 
per acre. It was cultivated in a spirited manner, and during the 
following twelve years earned about 5 per cent. on the capital invested 
on it. Meanwhile, the population of Plumstead increased rapidly, 
until houses were built continuously from the gates of the Arsenal to 
the entrance to Bostal Farm. On November lst, 1898, the society 
bought the adjoining farm of 122} acres at the price of £318 per 
acre. A small portion of both farms is on Plumstead Marshes, and 
below the level of spring high tide; but by this purchase the society 
became the owners of nearly 150 acres in all of good building land, 
bounded on the north by the South-Eastern Railway, on the south 
by Bostal Heath—the most beautiful open space within the control 
of the London County Council—on the.east by the boundary of the 
County of London, and on the west by land which is being rapidly 
covered with houses. Abbey Wood Station is within a few yards of 
the north-east corner; the Greenwich and Woolwich tram terminus 
is close to the south-west corner. 

Such is the building estate which the co-operators are now covering 
with houses. With regard to the principles on which*the building 
and management should be guided, it was agreed that the work be 
done by direct labour in the employment of the society’s Works - 
department, which had been well tried in the building of branch 
stores. Trade union hours of labour and conditions are to be 
observed, but all ranks of labour must receive not less than $d. per 
hour above the trade union minimum wage. It was resolved by a 
large majority that the freehold should not be parted with. An 
energetic minority was most anxious that the houses should in no 
case be sold, but be let at weekly tenancies and at the lowest -rents 
that would cover the cost with a margin sufficient for safety. It was, 
however, finally left to the discretion of the committee to take this 
course or to sell the houses on leases of 90-99 years. The committee 
further announced its policy of selling houses, whenever possible, 
only to the members who desired to live in them, and to draw up 
the leases, as far as possible, in such a way as to prevent the houses 
from falling into the hands of small landlords using them to exact 
profits from rack-rented tenants. The society is prepared to advance 
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90- per cent. of the purchase money, the repayment to be made by 
equal instalments over about thirty years, calculated on the basis of 
interest at 6 per cent. 

One striking feature about the Woolwich society in reference to 
this enterprise is that it scarcely affects the attitude of the members 
with regard to municipal housing schemes. There has been a strong ` 
agitation in Woolwich for immediate action by the Borough Council 
under Part II. of the Housing Act. In this agitation the co- 
operators have taken part; all the co-operative candidates were 
strong advocates of this policy, and at two conferences held on the 
question resolutions were passed in favour of municipal housing; 
in’ one case unanimously, in the other with only one dissentient 
belonging to the society. 

One reason for this attitude is the conviction among members 
that while, for the present, there is ample room for both municipal 
and co-operative enterprisé, if it should ever come to competition 
between the two, the municipality could not compete with the 
society. Itis worth while to examine the grounds of this conviction. 

The great Advantage a municipality has over private enterprise 
is the low rate at which it can borrow money. At present that rate 
is over 3 per cent.; but the stringent conditions of repayment 
imposed by the Local Government Board practically have the effect of 
increasing the rate to 4, 5, or in some cases even 6, per cent. This may 
still leave the municipality a balance of advantage over the small 
builder .in this respect; but the Royal Arsenal Society can borrow 
all the capital it requires at 3 per cent. with no harassing conditions. 
There is, indeed, within the co-operative movement a vast fund of 
actual or potential “surplus capital,” ready to pour out into any 
profitable outlet. For at present not only have many societies large 
sums in the Post Office Savings Bank, receiving 2} per cent., but 
also many societies restrict the amount of capital they will accept 
from members to half, or less than half, the £200 allowed by law. 
Thus the Leeds Industrial Society, which pays its members 3 per 
cent., has only since August raised the limit per member from £75 
to £100. With the same intention many societies do not_allow 
both husband and wife to be members. The banking department 
of the Wholesale Society, which has developed to an extraordinary 
extent in recent years, makes the whole of this fund available for 
the use of any society which can offer proper security. 

Co-operators may have, also, fully as much as municipalities, the 
purchasing advantage of large capital, and the working advantage 
of operations on a large scale. Thus, on the Bostal Estate, the 
co-operators began by inspecting the whole area to see what building 
matemial it would itself supply; and found excellent sand,- gravel, 
and chalk. They next purchased a large store of timber, so that it 
might be well seasoned when wanted. Large workshops were erected, 
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which were for a while chiefly busjed with the.making of the red vans 
which brighten the Woolwich streets. Engines were bought to 
drive all varieties of carpentering machines; miniature tram lines — 
and field telephones were laid down traversing the estate in any 
direction needéd. 

‘The municipality has the power of compulsory purchase of land. 
It is very doubtful if this is equivdlent to the superior, advantages 
a co-operative “society has in voluntary purchase. A co-operative 
society has many eyes and ears, and though it cannot maintain 
secrecy as to its intention to purchase by any means as perfectly as 
a single purchaser, at least the society does not raise the market 
against itself to anything like the extent that a public authority does. 
In holding rural land on the outskirts of towns and making a profit- 
able uso of it until it becomes ripe for development, the Co-operative 
Society has a further great advantage. 

With regard to the development of means of transit for the benefit 
of future tenants, in provincial towns, where the Borough Council 
is both the tramway authority and the housing authority, the muni- 
_ eipality would have an advantage; but it would not appear that 
| this is the case in London. With regard to the command of sufficient 

managerial skill for the successful organisation of labour, without 
_which the preceding advantages are of no avail, co-operators, as & 
rule, would have the advantage of greater keenness and determina- 
tion to succeed; but they suffer from a disadvantage owing to their 
disinclination to pay the market “ wage of ability.” aa a: 
Viewed socially, co-operative enterprise presents the closest 
analogy to municipal enterprise. It is true that the Co-operative 
Distributive Society is only a voluntary organisation, and includes 
as members only some of tlie adult men and women living in the 
locality; on the other hand, it is ready to welcome all, and to admit 


all new comers to share in its benefits on identical terms with the old - 


‘members who have laboured and risked their money td establish it. 
Further, wherever there is a well-managed society, it is to the direct 
pecuniary interest of people of all classes to join it. It is true the 
well to do and the very poor ordinarily hold aloof, but the reason 
of this is mainly inertia, ignorance, and prejudice; and these 
obstacles are gradually being overcome. The co-operative population 
is therefore potentially, and tends to become actually, identical with - 
the whole population ; co-operative enterprise\is therefore in harmony 
in'principle with State and Municipal Collectivism, and its natural 
supplement. Judging from the intense interest which the Woolwich 
enterprise is arousing in the co-operative world, it seems likely that 
in the future it will be widely imitated. “ Woolwich and Sunder- 

land are the societies that are making history,” said a Sunderland 
man at the last Congress. Even the most sluggish societies will 
probably be roused to fresh zeal and enthusiasm, and the ultimate 
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“effects on the labour movement and general industrial organisation . 
will certainly be. far-reaching, and, I, confidently trust, entirely 
beneficial.* i S 
But to return to the economics of the housing problem. We 
have seen.that, to a great extent, the huge difference between the - 
actual rent charged to working-class tenants in great cities, and 
the theoretical minimum rent, is due to the uneconomical system of 
petite industrie, which is being superseded by co-operative, municipal, 
philanthropic, and other industry on a large scale. But all the 
progress thus made will only bring into greater prominence another 
cause of high rents, with all the resulting train of evil effects. I 
refer to our system of taxing the homes of the poor, together with 
other real property, by means of local rates and the Inhabited House 
Duty. To those who have carefully read the first part of this article 
it will be plain in what manner the rates affect the pocket of the ` 
poor tenant. It\is not necessarily the rates in his own district 
which tax the tenant—if it were not for economic friction these 
would have no effect on him in the central parts of London—it is 
the level of rating in the suburban districts where new houses are 
being offered for occupation, that makes the vital difference to him. 
For, as we have seen, the weekly rent the “ marginal tenant” will 
consent to pay in the central districts is equal to the rent of the 
same accommodation in the new suburb, plus the equivalent of the 
net advantage of the central position. But the rent in the new 
suburb must be sufficient to fairly remunerate the original landlord 
for the loss of the agricultural value of the land, and any potential 
benefit obtained by holding to it, and the builder and house-owner 
for their expenditure of labour and capital, however high the rates may 
be; while the competition between different landowners, builders, etc., 
will prevent them from obtaining, in the long run, an average much 
more, however low the rates may be. The rates being a tax on a 
newly-produced commodity in brisk demand, their incidence, how- 
ever levied, must be on the “consumer.” If in such districts the 
tates be 6s. in the £, about 3d. is added to every shilling of rent 
that would otherwise have to be paid’by the weekly tenant; and, 
by the law of indifference, there is added to the rent of the tenant 
in the centre of London a sum equal to that added to the rent of 
the alternative dwelling he might have in the suburbs.t Now, as a 
matter of fact, the rates in the suburbs most accessihle to the London 
workman are on the average higher than 6s. In Tottenham they 


* Perhaps the best combination of co-operative and municipal housing would be for the 
co-oparators to build and sell the houses, the municipality to buy and own them. 


+ This, of course, must not be taken as a complete statement of the true theory of the 
incideycs of rates, concerning which there is much dispute. - But so far as it goes it is in 
harmony with the views of the majority of the recogni experte, See memoranda 
rejang to Incidence of“Imperial and Local Taxation, Royal Commission on Local 

‘axation. 
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were, in 1896-7, 8s. in the £, in Wood Green, 7s. 9d., in Hornsey, 
6s. 3d.; in West Ham, 8s.; in Bast Ham, 7s. 5d.; in Plumstead, 
6s.; in Eltham, 7s.; in Lee, %s.; and in Lewisham, 6s. 9d. Add 
to this the Inhabited House Duty, and it is plain how heavily the 
homes of the English people are taxed. 

The moral is clear, and'has been `clearly stated by Mr. T. Mackay, 
in his reply to the questions put by the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation. “The, question of the housing of the working classes 
“seems to me to be suffering from exactly the same fiscal policy 
“which affected their food supply before the Repeal of the Corn 
“Laws. A total remission of taxation on the raw material of shelter, 
“ prime necessity of life, would, for the first time in the history 
“of this country, allow the house supply industry to be organised 
“under healthy conditions. The result would be an abundant and 
“improving supply, closely waited on, but never overtaken by 
“demand, a gradually diminishing price, and to all industrially 
“ concerned, the normal rate of reward.”* 

Perhaps it would need an agitation as persistent and as ably con- 
ducted as the anti-Corn Law movement to procure a total remission 
of taxation on shelter. Fortunately, however, a step in that direc- 
tion of great practical value can be made easily, and be made 
immediately. This yedr the five years of the duration of the 
Agricultural Rating Act expire; that Act will then come up for 
renewal. It is remarkable that the experts who were asked to 
advise the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, with one consent 
declared that rates on agricultural land fell upon the owner, not the 
occupier; but, by a large preponderance of opinion, which reached 
its climax in the words above cited of Mr. Mackay, condemned rates 
on inhabited houses, by declaring that they fell upon the tenant. 
In other words, they are a tax upon a prime necessity of life, pressing 
upon each family with a severity proportional to its poverty. Surely, 
then, if it is right that the Treasury should pay half the rates on 
agricultural land, it is much more right that it should also pay 
half the rates on the homes of the workers. And it is not too 
sanguine a hope that the local governing bodies of the country will 
press this extension of the Act upon Parliament. 

In order to get the maximum benefit with the minimum loss of 
revenue, I would propose that the rates relieved from the Treasury 
should be those levied only on houses occupied by the working 
classes (including, perhaps, clerks and brain-workers with incomes 
below the income-tax level), and then only provided such houses 
are certified to be well built, not overcrowded, with proper lighting 
and ventilation, and in every way healthy and suitable. It might, 
or might not, be wise to add a proviso that, if not the property of the 


* Memoranda, p. 227. 
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occupier, they should be let at fair rents. There is such a paucity 
of houses of this description that the immediate drain on the Treasury 
would probably be trifling; but a most powerful stimulus would be 
given to their erection; a higher standard of comfort would be 
presented for aspiration, and a levelling-up in housing would take- 
place, the effect of which would reach into the darkest slums. Par- 
ticularly I would beg the advocates of municipal housing schemes 
to observe how powerfully this fiscal change would assist their 
efforts. 

Nor are we without direct light as to its ultimate effects upon 
home life in our cities. The experience of Vienna is so striking 
that I cannot forbear to cite it. Up to 1857 Vienna was one of the 
most cramped and overcrowded cities of Europe. Then, on the 
initiative of the Emperor, a great improvement scheme was entered 
upon. The fortifications that surrounded the city were razed; in 
their place a magnificent circular road was laid out, and other roads 
were made to radiate from it like the spokes of a wheel. The surplus 
land was sold for building, and houses erected on this land within 
five years wert allowed exemption from taxation for thirty years; 
houses erected in the-following five years were granted exemption 
for twenty-five years; and houses built on other land, exemption 
for periods of from fifteen to eighteen years. In consequence, the 
working people of Vienna, instead of being exceptionally ill-housed, 
became exceptionally well housed. The following table shows how, 
in the year 1891, Vienna compared with its rival capital, Buda- 
Pesth :— 


Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Families ocoupying 1 room ... 5.8 per cent. ...... 61.7 per cent, 
i ji 2 rooms... 28.1 4 4... 20.6 =, 
ne » 865 4 1. 680 4 ow 15.3 = ,, 
i »  Gormore ... 18.5 po n. 22 


If comparison be made with other Austrian cities, the figures, 
though less striking, tell the same tale. In no great Austrian city 
are there’so few one-roomed families as in Vienna. In London the 
proportion is not one in twenty, as in Vienna, but one in eleven. 
Bearing in mind that in either city a certain proportion of the single 
room dwellings are occupied by unmarried men and women and 
aged couples, and that their worst evils do not apply in these cases, 
it is certainly fair to say that the poorest class in Vienna,.in spite 
of the lower level of wage, and general Jower level of comfort, is 
quite twice as well housed as the corresponding class in London. 

I appeal to the local governing bodies of the United Kingdom 
to take into serious consideration the question of moving on the 
lines indicated above for a remission of the taxation on the homes 
` of the* people. 


GILBERT SLATRB, 


THE NOVELS: OF M. RENE BAZIN. 


A 
` 


HEN I was young I had the pleasure of knowing a prominent 
Plymouth Brother, an intelligent and fanatical old gentle- 
man, into whose house there strayed an attractive volume, 

‘which he forbade his grown-up son and daughter to peruse. A day 
or two later, his children, suddenly entering his library, found him 
deep in the study of the said dangerous book, and gently upbraided 
him with doing what he had expressly told them not to do. He 
replied, with calm good-humour, “Ah! but you see I have a muck 
“ stronger spiritual digestion than you have”! This question of the 
“ spiritual digestion ” is one which must always trouble those who are 
asked to recommend one or another species of reading to an order 
“of undefined readers. Who shall decide what books are and what 
are not proper to be read? There are some people who can 
pasture unpoisoned upon the memoirs of Casanova, and others who 
are disturbed by The Idyls of the King. They tell me that ih Minne- 
apolis Othello is considered objectionable; our own great-aunts 
thought Jane Eyre no book for girls. In the vast complicated 
garden of literature it is always difficult to say where the toxicologist 
comes in, and what distinguishes him from the purveyor of a salutary 
moral tonic. In recent French romance, everybody must acknow- 
ledge, it is practically impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule. 
The object of these pages, however, is not to decide how far the 
daring apologist oan go in the recommendation of new Freuch 
novel-writers, but to offer to the notice of shy English readerr a 
- particularly “nice? one. But, before attempting to introduce M. 
René Bazin, I would reflect a moment on the very curious condition 
of the French novel in general at the present time. No one who 
observes the entire field of current French literature without pre- 
judice will deny that the novel is passing through a period. which 
must prove highly perilous to its future, a period at once of transition, 
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and of experiment. The school of realism or naturalism, which was 
founded upon the practice of Balzac in direct opposition to the 
practices of George Sand and of Dumas père, achieved, about twenty 
years ago, one of those violent victories which are more dangerous 
to a cause than defeat itself. It was in 1880 that M. Zola published 
that volume of polemical criticism which had so far-reaching an 
effect in France and elsewhere, and which was strangely ignored 
in England—Le Roman Expérimental. This was just the point of 
time at which the Rougon-Macquart series of socio-pathological 
romances was receiving its maximum of hostile attention. M. Zola’s 
book of criticism was a plausible, audacious, magnificently casuis- 
tical plea, not merely for the acceptance of the realistic method, but 
for the exclusion of every other method from the processes of fiction. 
It had its tremendous effect; during the space of some five years 
the “ romanciers naturalistes,” with M. Zola at their head, had it all 
their own way. Then came, in 1885, La Terre, an object-lesson in 
the abuse of the naturalistic formula, and people began to open their 
eyes to its drawbacks. And then we all dissolved in laughter over 
the protest of, the “cing purs,” and the defection of a whole group 
of disciples. M. Zola, like the weary Titan that he is, went on, but 
the prestige of naturalism was undermined. 

But, meanwhile, the old forms of procedure in romance had been 
dishonoured. It was not enough that the weak places in the realistic 
armour should be pierced by the arrows of a humaner criticism, 
thé older warriors whom Goliath had overthrown had to be set on 
their legs again. And it is not to be denied that some of them 
were found to be dreadfully the worse for wear. No one who had 
read Flaubert and the Goncourts, no one who had been introduced to 
Tolstoy and Dostoieftsky, could any longer endure the trick of Cher- 
“buliez. It was like going back to William Black after Stevenson 
and Mr. Barrie. Even Ferdinand Fabre, the Thomas Hardy of the 
Cevennes, seemed to have lost his savour. The novels of Octave 
Feuillet were classics, but no one yearned for fresh imitations of 
Monsieur de Camors. Pierre Loti turned more and more exclusively 
to adventures of the ego in tropical scenery. Alphonse Daudet, after 
a melancholy eclipse of his fresh early genius, passed away. The 
influence of the Goncourts, even before the death of Edmond, 
althaugh still potent, spread into other fields of intellectual effort, 
and became negligeable so far as the novel, pure and simple, was 
concerned. What was most noteworthy in the French belles-lettres of 
ten years ago was the brilliant galaxy of critics that swam into our 
ken. In men like MM. Lemaitre, Anatole France, Brunetidre and 
Gaston Paris, the intelligent reader found purveyors of entertain- 
ment which was as charming as fiction, and much more solid and 
stimulating. Why read dull novels when one could be sò much: 

better amused by a new volume of La Vie Littéraire? 
VOL, EXER, T 
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In pure criticism there is.now again.a certain depression in French, 
literature. The most brilliant of.the group I have just mentioned . 
has turned from the adventures of books to the analysis of life. But- 
the author of L’Anneau d’ Améthyste. is hardly to be counted among 
the novelists. His philosophical satires, sparkling with wit and, 
malice, incomparable in their beauty of expression, are doubtless 
the most exquisite productions proceeding to-day from the pen of a. 
Frerichman, but L’Orme du Mail is no more a novel than Friend- 
ship’s Garland is. Among the talents which were directly chal- 
lenged by the theories of the naturalistic school, the one which seems - 
to have escaped least battered from the fray.is that of M. Paul 
Bourget. He stands apart, like Mr. Henry James—the European 
writer with whom he is in closest relation. But even over this 
delicious writer a certain change is passing. He becomes less and 
less a novelist, and more and more a writer of nouvelles or short 
stories. La Duchesse Bleue was not a roman, it was a nouvelle writ 
large, and in the volume of consummate studies of applied psychology, 
(Un Homme d Affaires), which reaches me as I write these lines, I 
find a M. Paul Bourget more than ever removed from the battle-field 
of common fiction, more than ever isolated in his exquisite attenua-. 
tion of the enigmas of the human heart. On the broader field, M., 
Marcel Prévost and M. Paul Hervieu support the Balzac tradition 
after their strenuous and intelligent fashion. It is these two writers 
who continue for-us the manufacture of the “ French novel” pure 
and simple. Do they console us for Flaubert and Maupassant and, 
Goncourt? Moe, I am afraid, they do but faintly console. 

Elsewhere, in the French fiction with which. the century is closing,. 
we see little but experiment, and that experiment largely takes the. 
form of pastiche. One thing has certainly been learned by the (brief: 
tyranny of realism, namely, that the mere exterior phenomena of 
experience, briefly observed, do not exhaust the significance of life. 
Tt is not to be denied that a worthy intellectual effort, a desire to 
make thought take its place again in æsthetic literature, marks the 
tentatives, often very. unsatisfactory in themselves and unrelated.to 
one another, which are produced by the younger novelists in France. 
These books address, it must. never be forgotten, an audience far 
more cultivated, far less hide-bound in its prejudices, than does the 
- output of the popular English novelist. It is difficult, to conceive. 
of a British Huysmans translating, with the utmost disregard for; 
plot, the.: voluptuous languors,of religion; it is. even more difficult 
to conceive of a British Maurice Barrès engaged, in the form of 
fiction, in the glorification of a theory of individualism.. It is proper. 
that we should do honour to the. man who writes and to the public 
that reads, with. zeal and curiosity, these attempts to. deal with: 
spiritual problems in the form of fiction. But it is surely not. unfair 
to ask whether the experiment so.courageausly attempted is perfectly 
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successful? It is not improper to suggest that neither La Cathédrale 
nor Les Deracinés is exactly to be styled an ideal novel. 

More completely fulfilling the classic purpose of the romance, 
the narrative, are some of the experimental works in fiction which 
I have indicated-as belonging to the section of pastiche. In this 
class I will name but three, the Aphrodite of M. Pierre Louys, La 
Nichina of M. Hugues Rebell, and La Route d’Emeraude of M. 
Eugène Demolder. These, no doubt, have been the most successful, 
and the most deservedly successful, of a sort of novel in these last 
years in France, books in which the life of past ages has been 
resuscitated with a full sense of ihe danger which lurks in pedantry 
and in a didactic dryness. With these may be included the extra- 
ordinary pre-historic novels of the brothers Rosny. This kind of 
story suffers from two dangers. Firstly, nothing so soon loses its 
pleasurable surprise, and becomes a tiresome trick, as pastiche. 
Already, in the case of more than one of the young writers just 
mentioned, fatigue of fancy has obviously set in. The other peril 
is a heritage from the Naturalists, and makes the discussion of 
recent Frenclf fiction extremely difficult in England, namely, the 
determination to gain a sharp, vivid effect by treating, with surgical 
coolness, the maladies of society. Hence—to skate as lightly as 
possible over this thin ice—the difficulty of daring to recommend to. 
English readers a single book in recent French fiction. We have 
spoken of a strong spiritual digestion; but most of the romances of 
the latest school require the digestion of a Commissioner in Lunacy 
or of the matron in a Lock hospital. 

Therefore—and not to be always pointing to the Quaker-coloured 
stories of M. Edouard Rod—the joy and surprise of being able to 
recommend, without the possibility of a blush, the latest of all the 
novelists of France. It has been necessary, in the briefest language, 
to sketch the existing situation in French fiction, in order to make 
appreciable the purity, the freshness, the simplicity of M. René 
Bazin. It is only within the last season or two that he has come 
prominently to the front, although he has been writing quietly for 
about fifteen years. It would be absurd to exaggerate. M. Bazin 
is not, and will not be here presented as being, a great force in 
literature. If it were the part of criticism to deal in negatives, it 
would be easy to mention a great many things which M. Bazin is 
not. Among others, he is not a profound psychologist; people who 
like the novels of M. Elémir Bourges, and are able to understand 
them, will, unquestionably, pronounce Les Woellet and La Sarcelle 
Bleue very insipid. But it is possible that the French novelists of 
these last five years have been trying to be a great deal too clever, 
that they have starved, the large reading public with the extravagant 
intellectuality of their stories. Whether that be so or not, it is at 
_ least pleasant to have one man writing, in excellent French, refined, 
T2 
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‘cheerful, and sentimental novels of the most ultra-modest. kind, 
books that every girl may read, that every guardian of youth may 
safely leave about in any room of the house. I do not say—I am 
a thousand miles from thinking—that this is everything; but I 
protest—even in face of the indignant Bar of Bruges—that this is 
much. ‘ 

Little seems to have been told about the very quiet career of M. 
René Bazin, who ‘is evidently an enemy to self-advertisement. Of 
his purely Jiterary career all that is known appears to be that in 1886 ` 
ho published a romance, Ma Tante Giron, to which I shall presently 
return, which fell almost unnoticed from the press. It found its - 
way, however, to one highly appropriate reader, M. Ludovic Halévy, 
to whom its author was entirely unknown. M. Halévy was so much 
struck with the cleanliness and the freshness of this new writer that 
he recommended the editor of the “Journal des Débats” to secure 
him as a contributor. To the amazement of M. ‘Bazin, he was 
invited, by a total stranger, to join the staff of the “ Débats.” He © 
did so, fourteen years ago, and for that newspaper he has written 
almost exclusively ever since, and there his successive novels and 
books of travel have first appeared. It is said that M. Halévy tried, 
without success, to induce the French Academy to give one of its 
prizes to Ma Tante Giron. That attempt failed, but no doubt it was 
to the same admirer that was due the crowning of M. René Bazin’s 
second story, Une Tache d'Encre. One can hardly doubt that the 
time is not far distant when M. Bazin will himself be in a position 
to ‘secure the prizes of the Academy for still younger aspirants. 
This account of M. Bazin is meagre, but although it is all that I 
know of his blameless career, 1 feel sure that it is, as Froude once 
said on.a parallel occasion, “ nothing to what the angels know.” 

When we turn to M. Bazin’s earliest novel, Ma Tante Giron, it is 
not difficult to divine what it was that attracted to this stranger the 
amiable author of L’ Abbé Constantine and La Famille Cardinal. It 
is a sprightly story of provincial life, a dish, as was wickedly said 
of one of M. Halévy’s own books, consisting of nothing but angels 
served up with a white sauce of virtue. The action is laid in a 
‘ remote corner of Western. France, the Craonais, half in Vendée, half 
in Brittany. There are fine old sporting characters, who bring down 
hares at fabulous distances to the reproach of younger shots; there 
are excellent curés, the souls of generosity and unworldliness, with a 
touch of eccentricity to keep them human. There is an. admirable 
young man, the Baron Jacques, who falls desperately in love with the 
beautiful and modest Mlle. de Seigny, and has just worked himself 
up to the point of proposing, when he unfortunately hears that she ~ 
has become the greatest heiress in the country-side. Then, of course, 
his honourable scruples overweigh his passion, and he takes to a 
capricious flight. Mlle. de Seigny, who loves him, will marry. no one 
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else, and both are horribly unhappy, until Aunt Giron, who is the 
comic providence of the tale, rides over to the Baron’s retreat, and 
brings him back, a blushing captive, to the feet of the young lady. 
All comes well, of course, and the curtain falls to the sound of 
wedding bells, while Aunt Giron, brushing away a tear, exclaims, 
“La joie des autres, comme cela fait du bien!” 

But Ma Tante Giron is really the least bit too, ingenuous for the 
best of good little girls. Hence we are not surprised to find M. 
` Bazin’s next novel at the same time less provincial and less artless. 
It is very rare for a second book to show so remarkable an advance 
upon a first as Une Tache d’Enere does upon its predecessor. This 
is a story which may be recommended to any reader, of whatever age 
or sex, who wishes for a gay, good-humoured and well-constructed 
tale, in which the whole tone and temper shall be blameless, and. 
` in which‘no great strain shall be put upon the intellectual attention. . 

It is excellently carpentered; it is as neatly turned-out a piece of 
fiction-furniture as anyone could wish to see. It has, moreover, 
beyond its sentimental plot, a definite subject. In Une Tache d Enere 
the perenniål hostility between Paris and the country-town, particu- 
larly between Paris and the professional countryman, is used, with 
excellent effect, to hang an innocent and recurrent humour upon. 
Fabian Mouillard, an orphan, has been educated by an uncle, who 
is a family lawyer at Bourges. He has been brought up in the 
-veneration of the office, with the fixed idea that he must eventually 
carry on the profession, in the same place, among the same clients; 
he is a sort of Dauphin of the basoche, and it has never been sug- 
gested to him that he can escape from being his uncle’s successor. - 
But Fabian comes up to Paris, that dangerous city, hatred and fear 
of which have been- most carefully instilled into him. He still 
continues, however, to be as good as gold, when a blot of ink changes 
the whole current of his life. He is engaged in composing a thesis 
-on the Junian Latins, a kind of slaves whose status in ancient Rome 
offers curious difficulties to the student of jurisprudence. To inform 
himself of history in this matter he attends the National Library, 
and there, one afternoon, he is so unlucky (or so lucky) as to flip a: 
drop of ink by accident on to a folio which is in act of being con- 
sulted by M. Flamaran, of the Academy of Moral and Political 
‘Sciences. M. Flamaran is a very peppery old pedant, and hé is so 
angry that Fabian feels obliged to call upon him, at his private 
house, with a further apology. The fond reader will be prepared 
to learn that M. Flamaran, who is a widower, lives with a very 
charming daughter, and that she keepa house for him. 

The course of true love then runs tolerably smoothly. The virtuous 
youth without a profession timidly woos the modest maiden without 

a mamma, and all would go well were it not for the fierce old 
‘solicitor at Bourges. M. Flamaran will give his daughter if Fabian 
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will live in Paris; but the uncle will accept no niece unless the 
young couple will settle in the country. The eccentric violence of 
M. Mouillard gives the author occasion for a plentiful exercise of 
that conventional wit about lawyers which never fails to amuse 
French people, which animates the farces of the Renaissance, and 
which finds its locus classicus in the one great comedy of Racine. 
There follows a visit to Italy, very gracefully described; then a visit 
to Bourges, very pathetical and proper; and, of course, the end of it 
all is that the uncle capitulates in snuff and tears, and comes up to 
Paris to end his days with Fabian and his admirable wife. A final 
conversation lifts the veil of the future, and we learn that the tact 
and household virtues of the bride are to make the whole of Fabian’s 
career a honeymoon. ; 

The same smoothness of execution, the same grace and adroitness 
of narrative, which renders Une Tache d'Encre as pleasant reading 
as any one of Mr. W. E. Norris’s best society stories, are discovered 
in La Sarcelle Bleue, in which, moreover, the element of humour 
is not absent. As a typical interpreter of decent French sentiment, 
at points where it is markedly in contrast with Engħsh habits of 
thought, this is an interesting and even an instructive novel. We 
are introduced, in’a country-house of Anjou, to an old officer, M. 
Guillaume Maldonne, and his wife, and their young daughter, 
Thérèse. With these excellent people lives Robert de Kérédol, an 
old bachelor, also a retired officer, the lifelong friend of Maldonne. 
The latter is an enthusiastic ornithologist, and keeper of the museum 
of natural history in the adjoining country-town. His ambition is 
to possess a complete collection of the birds of the district, and the 
arrival of Robert de Kérédol is due to a letter inviting him to 
come to Anjou and bring his gun. He has gust been wounded in 
Africa, and the invitation is opportune. He arrives, and so prolongs 
his visit that he becomes a member of the household :— 

Robert recovered, and was soon in a fit state to go out with his 
friend. And then there began for both of them the most astonishing 
and the most fascinating of Odysseys. Each felt something of the 
old life return to him; adventure, the emotion of the chase, the need 
to be on the alert, shots that hit or missed, distant excursions, nights 
beneath the stars. All private estates, princely domains, closed parks, 
opened their gates to these hunters of a new type. What mattered it 
to the proprietor most jealous of his rights 1f a rare woodpecker or 
butcher-bird was slaughtered? Welcomed everywhere, féted every- 
where, they ran from one end of the department to the other, through 
the copses, the meadows, the vineyards, the marshlands. Robert 
did not shoot; but he had an extraordinary gift for divining that a 
bird had passed, for discovering its traces or its nest, for saying 
casually: “ Guillaume, I feel that there are woodcock in the thickets 
“under that clump of birches; the mist is violet, there is an odour ot 
“ dead leaves about it.” Or, when the silver Spring, along the tdges 
of the Loire, wakens all the little world of clustered buds, he was 
wonderful in perceiving, motionless on a point of the shore, a ruff 
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` with-bristling plùmage, or even, ‘posed between two alder catkins, the 
almost imperceptible blue linnet. 


` It follows that this novel is the romance of ornithology, and in its 
pleasantest ‘pages we follow the fugitive “humeur d'oiseau.” Tò 
` the local collection at last but one treasure is lacking. The Blue Teal 
‘(perhaps a relative of the Blue Linnet) is known to be claimed among 
the avifauna of Anjou, but Maldonne and Kérédol can never come 
within earshot of a‘specimen. Such is the state of affairs when the 
book opens. Without perceiving the fact, the exquisite child 
Thérèse Maldonne ‘has become a woman, and Robert de Kérédol, who 
‘thinks that his affection for her is still that of an adopted uncle, 
wakens to the perception that he desires her for -his. wife. 
Docile in her inexperience and in her- maidenly reserve, 
` Thérèse accustoms her'mind to this idea, but at the death-bed of a 
‘village child, her protégé, she meets am ardent and virtuous young 
gentleman of her own age, Claude Revel, and there is love almost at 
first sight between them. 
In France, however, and especially in the provinces, the advances 
‘of Cupid must be made with extreme decorum. Revel is not 
acquainted with M. Maldonne, and how is he to be introduced? He 
is no zoologist, but he hears of the old collector's passion for rare 
` birds, and shooting a squirrel, he presents himself with its corpse at 
the Museum. He is admitted, indeed, but with some scorn; and is 
‘instructed, in a high tone, that a squirrel is not a bird, nor even a 
ratity. He receives this information with a touching lowliness of 
- heart, and expresses a thirst to know more. The zoologist pronounces 
him marvellously ignorant, indeed, but ripe for knowledge, and deigns 
. to take an interest in him. By degrees, as a rising young ornitho- 
logist, he is introduced into the family circle, where Kérédol instantly 
- conceives a blind and rude jealousy of him. Thérése, on the contrary, 
is charmed, but he gets no closer to her parents. It is explained - 
to-him at last by Thérèse that his only chance is to present himself 
- as a suitor, with a specimen of the Blue Teal in his hands. Then 
- we fallow him on cold mornings, before daybreak, in a punt on the 
- reedy reaches of the Loire; and the gods are good to him, he pots 
-a teal of the most cerulean bluenesa. Even as he brings it in, 
Kérédol, an incautious Iago, snatches it from him, and spoils it. 
- But now the scales fall from everybody’s eyes; Kérédol writes a 
long letter of farewell, and disappears, while Thérèse, after some 
. coy raptures, is ceremoniously betrothed to the enchanted Claude 
. Revel. It is not suggested that he goes out any longer, searching for 
blue teal, of a cold and misty morning. La Sarcelle Blewe is a very 
-chafming story, only spoiled a little, as it seems to me, by the unsports- 
. manlike violence of Robert de Kérédol’s jealousy, which is hardly 
-in keeping with his reputation as a soldier and.a gentleman. - 
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As he has advanced in experience, M. René Bazin has shown an 
- increasing ambition to deal with larger problems than are involved- 
in such innocent love-intrigues as those which we have just briefly 
analysed. Butin doing so he has, with remarkable persistency, re- 
frained from any realisation of what are called the seamy sides of life. 
In De toute son Ame he attempted to deal with the aspects of class- — 
feeling in a large provincial town, and in doing so was as cautious as 
Mrs. Gaskell or as Anthony Trollope. This story, indeed, has a very 
curious resemblance, in its plan, to.a class of novel familiar to 
English readers of half a century ago, and hardly known outside 
‘England. One has a difficulty in persuading oneself that it has 
not been written in direct rivalry with such books as Mary Barton 
and John Halifax, Gentleman. It is a deliberate effort to present . 
the struggle of industrial life, and the contrasts of capital and labour, 
in a light purely pathetic and sentimental. To readers who remember 
how this class of theme is usually treated in France—with so much 
more force and colour, perhaps, but with a complete disregard of 
the illusions of the heart—the mere effort is interesting. In the 
case of De toute son Ame the motive is superior to the execution. 
M. Bazin, greatly daring, does not wholly succeed. The Latin temper 
is too strong for him, the absence of tradition betrays him; in this 
novel, ably constructed as it is, there is a certain insipid tone -óf 
sentimentality such as is common enough in English novels of the 
same class, but such as the best masters amongst us have avoided: 
True to his strenuous provinciality, M. Bazin does not take Paris 
as his scene, but Nantes. That city and the lucid stretches of the 
vast Loire, now approaching the sea, offer subjects for a series of 
accurate and picturesque drop-scenes. The plot of the book itself 
centres in a great factory, in the ateliers and the usines of the rich 
firm of Lemarié, one of the most wealthy and prosperous imdustrials 
of Nantes. Here one of the artizans is Uncle Eloi, a simple and 
honest labourer of the better class, who has made himself the guardian 
of hia orphan: nephew and niece, Antoine and Henriette Madiot. 
These two young people are two types—the former of the idle, sly, and 
vicious ne’er-do-well, the latter of all that is most industrious, high- 
minded and decently ambitious. But Henriette is really the illegiti- 
mate daughter of the proprietor of the works, M. Lemarié, and: his 
son Victor is attracted, he knows not why, by a fraternal ‘instinct, 
to the admirable Henriette. She is loved by a countryman, the tall - 
and handsome Ētienne, reserved and silent. The works in Nantes 
aro burned down, by the spite of Antoine, who has turned anarchist. 
Lemarié, the selfish capitalist, is killed by a stroke of apoplexy ‘on 
hearing the news. His widow, a woman of deep religion, ‘pives the 
rest of her life to good works, and is aided in her distributiofis by 
Henriette, who finds so much to do’for others,.in the accumulation - 
of her labours for their welfare, that her own happiness ‘caw, find‘no 
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place, and the silent Etienne goes back to his country home in his 
barge. De toute son Ame i is a well-constructed book, full of noble 
thoughts; and the salg. of some.twenty large editions proves that it - 
has appealed with success to a wide public in France. But we are 
accustoméd in England, the home of sensibility, to guard, with | 

. humour and with a fear of the absurd, against being swept away 
on the full tide ‘of sentiment, and perhaps this sort of subject is 
better treated by a Teutonic than by a Latin mind. At all events, 
De toute son Ame, the most English of M. Bazin’s novels, is likely 
to be the one least appreciated in England. 

A very characteristic specimen of M. Bazin’s deliberate rejection of 
all the conventional spices with which the French love to heighten 
the flavour of their fiction, is found in the novel called Madame 
Corentine, a sort of hymn to the glory of devoted and unrufiled 
matrimony. This tale opens in the island of Jersey, where Mme. 
Corentine L’Héréec is discovered keeping a bric-d-brac shop in St. 
` Heliers, in company with her thirteen-year-old daughter, Simone. 
Mme. L’ Heéréee i is living separated from her husband, but M. Bazin 
‘would not be true to his parti pris if he even suggested that there 
had been any impropriety of moral conduct on either side. On the 
‘contrary, husband and’ wife are excellent: alike, only, unhappily, 
‘there has been a fatal incompatibility of temper, exacerbated by the 
husband's vixen mother. Corentine was a charming girl of Perros 
in Brittany; M. Héréee, a citizen of the neighbouring town of 
Lannion. Now he remains in Lannion, and she has taken refuge in 
‘Jersey; mo communication passes between them. But the child 
Simone longs to see her father, and she sends him a written word by 
a Breton sailor. Old Oapt. Guen, Corentine’s widowed father, writes 

“to beg her to: 6ome to Perros, where her younger sister, Marie Anne, 
‘has married the skipper of a fishing-vessel. Pressed by Simone, the 
“mother consents to go, although dreading the approach to her 
husband. She arrives to find her sister’s husband, Sullian, drowned 
at sea, and the father mourns over two daughters, one of whom is a 
-widow and the éther separated from her man. But Sullian comes 
‘back to life, and through the instrumentality of little Simone, tho 
' Héréecs are brought together, even the wicked old mother-in-law 
‘getting her fangs successively drawn. The curtain falls on a scene 
“of perfect happiness, a general “Bless ye, my children ” of melo- 
' drama. 


+ There is a great deal of charming description in this book, both the 
Jersey and the Lannion and Perros scenes being painted in delightful 
‘¢olours. A great part of the novel is occupied with the pathos of the 
harvest of the sea, the agony of Breton women who lose their hus- 
‘band8, brothers and sons in the fisheries. Here M. Bazin comes info 
“direct competition with a greater magician, with M. Pierre Loti in 
“his exquisite and famous Pêcheurs d'Islande. This is a comparison 
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which is inevitably made, and it is one which the younger novelist, 
with all his merits, is not strong enough to sustain. On the other 
hand, the central subject of the novel, the development of character 
in the frivolous and tactless but essentially good-hearted Corentine, 
is very good, and Simone is one of the best of M. Bazin’s favourite 
“girlish shapes that slip the bud in lines of unspoiled symmetry.” 
It iè not possible for me to dwell here on Les Noellet, a long novel 
about provincial society in the Angevine district of the Vendée, nor 
on Humble Amour, a series of six short stories, all (except “ Les Trois 
“ Peines d’un Rossignol,” a fantastic dream of Naples) dealing with 
Breton life, because I must push on to a consideration of a much 
more important work. 
The most successful, and I think the best, of M. René Bazin’s 
books, is the latest. When La Terre qui Meurt was published in 
1899, there were not a few critics who said that here at last was a 
really great novel. There is no doubt that ‘there the novelist has 
found a subject worthy of the highest talent. That subject briefly 
is the draining of the village by the city. He takes, in La Terre qui 
Meurt, the agricultural class, and shows how the towns, with their 
offices, cafés, railway stations and shops, are tempting it away from 
the farms, and how, under the pressure of imported produce, , the 
land itself, the ancient, free prerogative of France, the inalienable 
and faithful soil, is dying of a slow disease. To illustrate this heroic 
and melancholy theme, M. Bazin takes the history of a farm in that 
flat district occupying the north-west of the department of the 
Vendée, between the sandy shore of the Atlantic and the low hills 
. of the Bocage, which is called Le Marais. This is a curious fragment 
of France, traversed by canals, a little Holland in its endless 
horizons, broken up by marshes and pools, burned hard in summer, 
floated over by icy fogs in winter, a country which, from time imme- 
morial, has been proud of its great farms, and where the traditions 
of the soil have been more conservative than anywhere else. Of 
this tract of land, the famous Marais Vendéen, with its occasional 
hill-town looking out from a chalky island over a wild sea of corn and 
vines and dwarf orchards to the veritable ocean far away in the west, 
M. Bazin gives an enchanting picture. It may be amusing to note 
that his landscape is as exact as a guide-book, and that Sallertaine, 
Challans, St. Gilles, and the rest are all real places. If the reader 
should ever take the sea-baths at Sables d’Olonne, he may drive 
northward and visit for himself “la terre qui meurt” in all its 
melancholy beauty. 

The scene of the novel is an ancient farm, called La Fromentiéré 
(even this, by the way, is almost a real name, since it is the channel 
of Fromentine which divides all this rich marsh-land frofa-the ` 

. populous island of Noirmoutiers). This farmstead and- the fields 
around it have belonged from time immemorial to the family of 
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Lumineau. Close by there is a chateau, which has always been in 
the possession of one noble family, that of the Marquis de la Fromen- 
tière. The aristocrats at the castle have preserved a sort of feudal 
relation to the farmers, as they to the labourers, the democratisation 
of society in France having but faintly extended to these outlying 
provinces. But hard times have come. All these people live on the 
land, and the land can no longer support them. The land~-cannot 
adapt itself to new methods, new traditions; it is the most unaltering 
thing in the world, and when pressure comes from without and from 
within, demanding new ideas, exciting. new ambitions, the land can 
neither resist nor change, it can only die. 

Consequently, when La Terre qui Meurt opens, the Marquis and 
his family have long ceased to inhabit their château. They have 
passed away to Paris, out of sight of the peasants who respected and 
loved them, leaving the park untended and the house empty. Tous- 
saint Lumineau, the farmer, who owns La Fromentiére, is a splendid 
specimen of the old, heroic type of French farmer, a man patriarchal 
in appearance, having in his blood, scarcely altered by the passage 
of time, the prejudices, the faiths, and the persistencies of his ancient 
race. No one of his progenitors has ever dreamed of leaving the 
land. The sons have cultivated it by the side of the fathers; the 
daughters have married into the families of neighbouring farms, and 
have borne sons and daughters for the eternal service of the soil. 
The land was strong enough and rich enough; it could support 
them all. But now the virtue has passed out of the land. It is 
being killed by trains from Russia and by ships from America; the 
phylloxera has smitten its vineyards, the shifting of markets has 
disturbed the easy distribution of its products. And the land never 
adapts itself to circumstances, never takes a new lease of life, never 
“turns over a new leaf.” If youwtrifle with its ancient, immutable 
conditions, there is but one thing that the land can do—it can die. 

The whole of La Terre qui Meurt shows how, without violence or 
agony, this sad condition proceeds at La Fromentiére. Within the 
memory of Toussaint Lumineau the farm has been prosperous and 
wealthy. With a wife of the old, capable class, with three strong 
sons and two wholesome daughters, all went well in the household. 
But, gradually, one by one, the props are removed, and the roof of 
his house rests more ‘and more heavily on the old man’s own obstinate 
persistence. What will happen when that, too, is removed? , For 
the eldest son, a Hercules, has been lamed for life by a waggon which 
passed over his legs; the second son and the eldest daughter, bored 
to extinction by the farm life, steal away, the one to a wretched 
post at a railway station, the other to be servant in a small restaurant, 
both jnfinitely preferring the mean life in a country town to the 
splendid solitude of the ancestral homestead. Toussaint is left with 
his third son, André, a first-rate farmer, and with his younger 
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daughter, Rousille. In each of these the genuine love.of the soil 
` survives. 
- But André has been a soldier in Africa, and has tasted of the 
. sweetness of the world. He pines for society and a richer earth, 
more sunlight and a wider chance; and, at length, with a breaking 
heart, not daring to confide in his proud old father, he, too, steals 
away, not to abandon the tillage of the earth, but to practise it on 
a far broader scale in the fertile plains of the Argentine. The eldest 
son, the cripple, dies, and the old Toussaint is left, abandoned by 
all save his younger daughter, in whom the heroic virtue of the soil 
revives, and who becomes mistress of the farm and the hope of the 
future. And happiness comes to her, for Jean Nesmy, the labourer 
' from the Bocage, whom her father has despised, but whom she has 
always loved, contrives to marry Rousille at the end of the story. _ 
` But the Marquis is by this time completely ruined, and the estates 
are presently to be sold. The farms, which have been in his family 
for centuries, will pass into other hands. What will be the result 
of this upon the life at La Fromentiire? That remains to be seen ; 
that will be experienced, with all else that an economic revolution 
' brings in its wake, by the children of Rousille. : 

A field in which M. René Bazin has been fertile almost from the 
firethas béen the publication in the “ Débats,” and afterwards in book- 
form, of short, picturesque studiés of foreign landscape, manners and 
accomplishment. He began with A l’ Aventure, a volume of sketches 
of modern Italian life, which he expanded a few years later in Les 
Italiens d Aujourd'hui. Perhaps the best of all these volumes is 

_that called Sicile, a record of a tour along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, to Malta, through the length and breadth of Sicily, north- 
ward along Calabria and so to Naples. In no book of M. Bazin’s are 
his lucid, cheerful philosophy and his power of eager observation. 

` more eminently illustrated than in-Sicile. A tour which he made in 
Spain during the months of September and October, 1894, was 
recorded in a volume entitled Terre d'Espagne. Of late he has 
` expended the same qualities of sight and style on the country parts 
of Francè, the western portion of which he knows with the closest 
intimacy. He has collected these impressions—sketches, short tales, 
imaginary conversations—in two volumes, En Province, 1896, and 

_Croguis de France, 1899. In 1898 he accompanied, or rather pur- 
sued, the Emperor of Germany on his famous journey to J erusalem, 
and we have the result in Croguis d Orient. In short, M. Bazin, who 
has: undertaken -all these excursions in the interests of the great 
newspaper with which he is identified, is at the present moment one 
of the most active literary travellers in France, and his records have 
exactly the same discreet, safe and conciliatory qualities which mark 
his novels. Wherever M. Bazin is, and whatever he writes, he is 
-always eminently sage. 
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Woe return to the point from sid we started. Whatever honours 
- the. future may have in store for the author of La Terre qui 
Meurt, it is not to be believed that he will ever develop into an 
author dangerous to morals. His stories and sketches might have 
been read, had chronology permitted, by Mrs. Barbauld to Miss ~ 
Hannah More. Mrs. Chapone, so difficult to satisfy, would have 
rejoiced to see them in the hands of those cloistered virgins, her 
long-suffering daughters. And there is not, to my knowledge, one 
other contemporary French author of the ‘imagination who .could 
endure that stringent test. M. Bazin’s novels appeal to persons of a 
distinctly valetudinarian moral digestion. With all this, they are 
-not dull, or tiresome, or priggish. They preach no sermon, except 
a broad and wholesome amiability; they are possessed by no pro- 
voking propaganda of virtue. Simply, M. Bazin sees the beauty of 
domestic life in France, is fascinated by the charm of the national 
gaiety and courtesy, and does not attempt to look below the surface. 
There is something to praise, as well as perhaps something to smile 
at, in this chaste and surprising optimism. . In a very old-fashioned 
book, that nobody reads now, Alfred de Musset’s Confession dun. 
Enfant du Siecle, there is a phrase which curiously prefigures the 
. ordinary French novelists of to- -day. “Voyez,” says the hero of 
that work; “ voyez comme ils parlent de tout : toujours les termes les’ 
“ plus crus, les plus grossiers, les plus abjects; ceux-là seulement leùr- 
“ paraissent vrais; toute le reste mest que parade, convention et 
S “ préjugés. Qw'ils racontent une anecdote, qw'ils rendent compte de 
‘ce qu'ils ont. éprouvé,—toujours le mot sale et physique, toujours la 
aoe toujours la mort.” What an exact prediction; and it is to 
the honour of M: Bazin that all the faults of judgment and propor- 
tion which are here so vigorously stigmatised are avoided by his 
pure and comfortable talent. ; as 
ean Gos as 
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NE-of the questions with which “Parliament will certainly have 
¢ to deal on an early day is the position of our savings banks. 
The absolute necessity of some new legislation with regard 
to this matter has been evident for some time back. Indeed, abortive 
proposals in that direction have been made more than once. Our 
~ old system is seen to be breaking down at all points. Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have complained that the deposits have out- 
grown their capacity for dealing with them. Lombard Street has 
protested that the Treasury is engrossing all Consols and leaving 
the market absolutely bare, or else face to face with a staple commo- 
dity appreciated to “famine price.” Keen-sighted men like Lord 
Avebury and Mr. W. Fowler have lamented that our system “ drains 
“ money from the provinces,” and “ diverts large sums from commerce 
“and agriculture, sending them up to a Government office, there to be 
“used in raising the price of Consols.” Savings bank managers 
have petitioned, time after time, against the continuance of what 
they hold to be quite unnecessary, and, beyond that, absolutely 
injurious restrictions. Champions of the working classes object that 
working men’s money, piled up in gigantic sums, is estranged from 
its proper use, in which it should serve to meet working men’s 
requirements, such as might be found in the employment of labour 
and in the erection of working men’s dwellings. Members of Parlia- 
ment, like Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, writing recently to the Times, 
contend that our system has landed the Post Office Savings Bank in 
insolvency. And so the chorus goes on. 

The question is becoming especially urgent now that the time— 
the year 1903—is drawing near at which, under Lord Goschen’s con- 
version scheme, the interest on Consols must necessarily come down 
from 2}:to 2} per cent., after which the Government will obviously 
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no longer be able to pay £2 10s. per cent. interest (ostensibly ; in 
reality, owing to broken months and broken pounds, the figure is 
£2 Ts. 9d.) on deposits. 

Twice already, during the last Parliament, has the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer attempted to deal with the troublesome problem, but 
both times only in a partial and inadequate way. Both times he 
has had to withdraw his proposal. In 1896, on the pretence of-a,- 
flea-bite loss—£14,104—he proposed. to ask, as is understood, that 
the interest on about £162,000,000 then accumulated, should be. 
reduced by 4 per cent.—that is, that, to meet so small a deficit, the 
Treasury should pocket annually £800,000 of working men’s money, 
levied by way of unowned property tax. The Treasury then held, 
as was pointed out in these very pages,* as much as £1,588,768 
savings banks surplus, which it had appropriated to its own use, 
xot to speak of other, far more considerable, gains previously made. 
That fact béing publicly exposed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears to have thought that he could not, at the time, further 
insist upon a reduction. Mr. T. Gibson Bowles now puts the total 
loss incurred since 1877 at £34,123, which would still be only a 
small crumb to pit against that monster loaf of a million and a, half.: 
However, that sum includes losses made on the holdings of friendly: 
societies, for which the savings banks, which are made to bear the: 
blame, are not in any way responsible. Last year Sir M. Hicks-Beach, : 
having a twelvemonth before promised an inquiry, brought in, as a 

_Ssubstituta. a paltry littlé measure, which could boast only one good 
feature, namely, the undertaking that henceforth savings banks sur- 
pluses should be treated as belonging, not to the Treasury, but to 
the savings banks. Otherwise the Bill was found to be so objection- 
able, not to say unworkable, that it was practically hooted out of 
Parliament. : 
` There the matter now stands. In the meantime savings banks 
holdings (including, of course, “stock investments ”) have increased | 
to close upon £200,000,000.t And, although the Transvaal War has, 
for the time, brought very costly relief to the embarrassing problem 
of investment, while deposits continue to grow, as Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach recently put it, “to the tune of something like nine millions 
“a year,”’t the dilemma of the past is sure to reproduce itself in the’ 
future. And until then there is an ugly reverse side to the medal.’ 
For, as Mr. Gibson Bowles has shown in the Times, owing to the 
depreciation of Consols, which is the natural outcome of the relief 
spoken of, between New Year 1899 and 1900 the Post Office Savings 
Bank assets have come down from £10,702,556 7s. 4d. surplus over 


* See Contemporary Rayraw of December, 1896. - 
+ On Toth January the figure stood at £199,848,005 17e. 11d. 
P ‘The increase in the past year has been £8,278,167 0s. 5d. 
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liabilities to £504,928 1s. 10d. deficit, meaning a loss in one twelve-, 
month of £11,207,484 9s. 2d., which any forced sale, to meet with- 
drawals, would still further increase, possibly to a truly ruinous 
figure. Obviously this is a serious condition of affairs. 

It may freely be admitted that,” as political economists—more 
particularly those most identified with the championship of working 
men’s intereste—insist, savings banks cannot be regarded as a perfect 
or, let us say, a final institution. They represent rather a stepping- 
- stong to better things, an elementary school of thrift, for the use of 
beginners still incapable of taking care of their own money, and, 
therefore, compelled to seek help and guidance from the State. It 
would be preferable by far if depositors could be educated to 
administer their own funds, as is done in our co-operative societies, 
which hold, and safely employ, deposits amounting to millions, the - 
security of which is never questioned; or, again, in those “ work- 
«men’s banks” which Lord Avebury rightly recommended in the 
House of Commons some dozen years ago—in other words, in those 
co-operative “ people’s banks” which abroad have gathered in, for’ 
forty or fifty years, hundreds of millions of money eyery year, and 
employed them, safely, for fructifying purposes, paying back the. 
money without a loss. Unfortunately, the day of such institutions 
seems, as yet, far off in this country. We shall, therefore, have to 
stick te savings banks, at any_rate for the present, l a 3. ts 
__ Nevertheless, it seems a pity that, while our éfatisme is glaringly. 
showing its defects, we should deliberately labour to suppress those, 
at «ny rate, half-autonomous institutions in which something like 
self-government is permitted.’ Our trustee banks, which first broke 
up the raw soil for the cultivation of thrift, and prepared it for-the- 
Post Office, have long since been the veritable Cinderella of the 
Treasury. In the South we do not generally know how well they 
can be made to work, and are, accordingly, indifferent to their sup- 
pression by ‘Treasury badgering, which is persistently carried on, 
and one motive for which Mr. Gladstone has in the past freely 

- revealed. What the Treasury wants in the shape of savings banks. 
funds is “good, lying money” that the Treasury may.rely upon: 
keeping, and need not touch; not money that keeps coming in and 
going out. The trustee hanks are constantly paying in and drawing 
out. That may, so it may be’ admitted, be extremely irritating 
to the. Treasury, but it, after all, only shows that these banks are 
serving their purpose, that they are being employed as savings 
banks, not as mere money-boxes or an improved description. of 
“stocking,” that they are training people to banking and teaching 
them business habits. In the North, on the other hand, and more 
especially in Scotland, you must not: talk to people of suppressing 
the trustee banks, which they appreciate and cherish. In Scotland 
the Post Office Bank is, to use the expressién of one very authorita- 
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tivə witness, absolutely “not in the race” with them. Some years 
,ago, they had collected there £20,000,000 to the Post Office Banks’ 
£2,000,000. The Savings Bank of Glasgow alone held, at that time, 
£7,250,000, to £170,000 deposited in the same city with the Post 

Office Savings Bank. The reason for this popularity is not far to 
seek. Not only do the local people, quite naturally, take a peculiar 
pride and interest in their own local institution, officered by the- 
best of their own neighbours; but they discern distinct advantages 
in its greater secrecy, a quality highly valued, in its “ more kindly ” 
treatment of customers, the means which it possesses of adapting 
itself exactly to local requirements, its capacity for acting as an 
educational agency, in preaching and teaching the virtue of thrift, 
and in the advice which its officers can give. Where strong and well 
officered, the trustee banks have also proved far more economical. 
In the Glasgow Savings Bank, for instance, the average manage- 
ment expenses are 8s. 6d. for each transaction and 3s. 8d. for every. 
£100, as compared with 5.8d. and 7s. 84d. respectively in the Post 
Office Savings Bank—though the Post Office Savings Bank has its 
machinery anf staff ready found, whereas the trustee bank has to 
provide its own. The figures for other great trustee banks, such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, and Dundee, are very similar. : 

Looking at the trustee banks altogether, although, since 1861, 
when the Post Office Savings Bank was first brought into the field’ 

„as a rival, their number has been reduced from 645 to 231, their 
“~~total deposits have grown from £36,000,000 to £52,656,413, including 
“stock investments,” but leaving out of account the holdings of 
the “Special Investment Departments” of Glasgow and Bradford. 

That is, after all, not bad work. 

‘ However, whatever it may be reserved for us to accomplish in 
the future in the way of providing self-governing deposit banks, we 
shall certainly nof be able to do without a public sayings bank, 
probably to the end of our existence as a nation. And, truth to 
tell, we have every reason to be satisfied with the institution that 
we possess. It is not the savings bank which places obstacles in 
the way of saving, nor is it its administration which causes the 
Treasury the embarrassment and loss of which its chiefs habitually 
complain. Quite the reverse. The administration of the Post Office 
‘Savings Bank is deserving™of all praise. “The more business the 
“ Post Office transects,” so Lord Goschen testified as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, “ the better satisfied the officials are; they are very 

`“ ambitious to extend its transactions.” Very rightly so. That is 
what they are there for. The spoke in our wheel which prevents 
its free action is to be found in a totally different quarter. 

Let as very briefly consider what really is the essence of our 
system—a system entirely peculiar to ourselves, totally different from 
anything that prevails elsewhere. 

YOU, LEXIS, U 
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In strict accordance with the principle laid down in 1861 by Mr., 

Gladstone, but in a manner far exceeding what he appears to have, 
intended, we have made the State, that is the Treasury, the savings 
banks “banker.” It was not really Mr. Gladstone who first invented 
this arrangement. Since as long ago as 1817 the Treasury has been 
authorised to receive savings banke funds. But in those early days. 
its intervention was intended as a boon to the savings banks, at a 
time when the custody of their funds, undertaken by philanthropic. 
individuals, involved some trouble and risk, and Consols bore a 
comparatively high interest, and were abundant in the market. 
Even then, however, nobody dreamt of the Treasury holding 
£200,000,000 of savings banks funds, as it now does. In 1828 
Joseph Hume considered £16,000,000 excessive, and Frankland: 
Lewis proposed, with Mr. Goulburn’s apparent approval, to limit the 
total permissible to £20,000,000. In 1861 Mr. Gladstone, in the . 
interest of the depositors, stipulated that all deposits must go to the 
Treasury. He was, as he admitted, thinking of one point only in 
the great problem, that is, of the safe passage of the deposit to the 
ultimate investor, without danger of embezzlement ‘on the way. 
He owned that there was very much more involved in the question 
of savings banks, but rather scolded the Select Committee of 1858 
(which was a very strong one) for having directed its attention to 
what he acknowledged must be carefully considered at some other 
time, seeing that his was for the moment by far the most urgent 
point. The depositor must be sure that he would receive his £1 
back, plus interest, for £1 paid in. Therefore, so he thought, the 
Treasury must take charge of the money, to do with it whatever it 
might think best, like an ordinary banker. 

' There were eminent men in England then who thought differently 
from Mr. Gladstone, and rather favoured an arrangement similar to 
that which Frére Orban was about the same time adopting in 
Belgium, where he established the National Savings Bank, which has 
on its own smaller scale proved fully as successful as our own Post 
Office Savings Bank, with this additional advantage in its favour, 
that it does not make its custodians complain of embarrassment on 
the score of excessive funds. The Belgian National Savings Bank 
looks after its own deposits in perfect freedom; and has nothing to 
do with the Treasury. 7 

Such dissentient opinion notwithstanding, the principle for which 
Mr. Gladstone còntended was adopted, and under its sway we have 
now every penny of savings banks money paid into the Treasury, 
and invested, as an almost necessary consequence, in Government 
securities. Some of the trustee banks had a little latitude left them. 

And that latitude was very much appreciated. They had “their 
“special investments.” They might lend to rate-levying authorities. 
That was an employment which the Select Committee of 1858 and’ 
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the Comptroller-General of the time, Sir A. Spearman, particularly 
approved of, which depositors liked, and which has worked admirably 
in practice, admitting of the ‘payment of a rather higher rate of 
interest, and never, so far as is known, leading to a loss. However, 
the Treasury appears to have resented even this modicum of liberty. 
For, putting a construction upon the Act of 1891 which is diametric- 
ally opposed to that put upon it by Lord Herschell, by the present 

Speaker (giving an opinion as counsel), and, I believe, by Lord 
` MacNaghten, it prohibited such employment of funds. In 1898 
this partial liberty of employment was indeed, by means of a clause 
not generally noticed in Parliament, restored, in a roundabout way, 
to the Scotch savings banks. That really only makes the injustice 
still dons to the English the move glaring. 

Such is our system. Now let us see what have been its results. 

In the first place, it has, as already shown, very effectively 
“ drained the money from the provinces” and laid it up in a huge 
heap of gold in London; that is, it has taken away the money from 
where it ia wanted for agriculture, industry, commerce, and other 
fructifying putposes, and put it where it lies, practically speaking, 
idle, doing nothing to contribute to the wealth of the nation ; and 
where, moreover, according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
own showing, it is decidedly in the way. A further consequence is, 
that Console have been driven up, as the Times has complained, to 


famine price,” far above their real value, because the Government 


purchases have created an artificial demand. From the Government 
point of view this might have been desirable while the ‘country was 
habitually borrowing and its credit required sirengthening, though 
even under such circumstances it was scarcely fair to the public. 
Ii is absolutely unintelligible after the country has become an habitual 
repayer, and when Consols are generally ‘quoted above par. A 
further result from that, again, has been a very serious loss and a 
material aggravation of the very danger which our administrators 
own to dreading, the danger of a run. AJl the loss that has occurred ` 
since 1877 in connection with savings banks, and much of the loss 
occurring before, is due, as has been more than once clearly shown 
in Parliament, not to the payment of excessive interest, but to the 
habitual buying of Consols when they were dear and selling of 
them when they were cheap. There is at present one point only at 
which the Treasury makes a loss ‘by excessive interest, and that does 
not relate to the savings banks, though they are frequently reproached 
with it. Curiously enough, though proposing to reduce interest 
where such reduction does not seem wanted, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
in his last year’s measure, proposed to continue paying an excessive 
rate where there is not the slightest cause for doing this. Under 
an Act of 1888, friendly societies are entitled to interest on their 
deposits at the rate of £3 Os. 10d., £3 16s. Ofd., and even £4 11s. 3d. 
u 2 
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per cent. in respect of “ assurances ” effected by members, it may be 
by children “above one,” up to 28th June, 1888. On such invest- 
ments there is, of course, bound to be a loss. Nevertheless, Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach did not propose altering this, evidently because there is 
assumed to be a specific contract made in the case of every insurer. 
However, so far as I can gather, the over-plus in the interest goes, 
not to the individual insurer, but to the society as a whole. No true 
friend of the working classes would wish this to continue, because 
no such person would wish the community to be taxed for the benefit 
of the individual. Otherwise, the loss which occurs is entirely due 
to fluctuations in the value of Consols, more particularly to their 
depreciation at times when, because money is scarce, withdrawals 
become frequent. That loss became excessive when, a year or two ago, 

Consols had to be bought at £114, to be resold at £100, and it is 
quite intelligible why, under such circumstances, the National Debt 
Commissioners should at one time have hestitated to invest savings 
banks money at all. Mr. Gibson Bowles’ figure of £11,207 ,484 9s. 2d., 
representing a twelvemonth’s loss (in valuation only), has already . 
been quoted. What the loss, what the absolute banlsruptey of the 
nation must ibe if a protracted war, some national defeat, or some 
other misfortune were to produce a panic and a run, one does not 
like to conjecture. The Consols which we have bought at £112 
might conceivably go down to £50 or £60. In any case, large 
amounts could not be realised. 

Nevertheless, realisation is absolutely the only means which our- 
system leaves us for repayment. The Treasury has no reserve, no 
cash balance in hand to the savings bank’s credit, wherefrom to 
meet withdrawals. Here we have about as unbusinesslike a method 
adopted as can be imagined, a method such as would not be tolerated 
in any other business establishment. Yet the guardians of the 
nation’s finance do not propose to alter it. 

Meanwhile, thanks to our monopolist principle, and thanks even 
more to the ultra-monopolisi interpretation that insatiable greed 
has put upon such principle, there is—except in episodes like the 
present of the Transvaal War—a most embarrassing dearth of 
investments open for the employment of savings banks money. The 
National Debt Commissioners have been at their wits’ end to devise 
means of dealing with it. And thrift is not encouraged. Because 
' the natural consequence of all this state of things is that the 
Treasury, though selfishly refusing to allow investments outside 
those which go to its own account, is driven to proposing as the one 
available remedy for its own embarrassment the direct discourage- 
ment of thrift, by means of reductions, be it of interest or be it of 
maximum holding. At present the cry is for a reduction of interest. 
Now Mr. Gladstone, who is, after all, the great authority on this 
matter, distinctly laid it down, in 1880, that “the right principle 
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“is, that a rate of interest should be paid sufficient to attract a 
“depositor,” not that it should be cut down below What is required, 
in the interest of the Treasury. 

On the top of all this, our system, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out in very plain words, necessarily and unavoidably estranges the 
entire practice of savings banks’ administration from its proper and 
legitimate aim, the aim still outwardly professed, substituting 
another, which it is altogether impossible to reconcile with the | 
professions made by the statesmen responsible. The present'use of the 
savings banks is, so the late Lord Monteagle, well known to history as 
the Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice, stated in 1858—it is still the same— 
“entirely at variance, with the original design.” Cobbett would 
have it that people were tempted to deposit only “in order to lend 
“to the Government,” and “Currency Attwood” affirmed that, 
under such a system, savings banks were no more than “a sort of 
“screw in the hands of the Government.” “The money is coveted,” 
so Lord Monteagle said in the House of Lords, “not so much on 
“account of inculcating the growth of provident habits, but that 
“it should afford the Chancellor of the Exchequer a large capital, 
“which might be sold, bought, exchanged, or invested in Exchequer 
“Bills or in Stock, at the will and pleasure of the Financial 
“Minister.” Buying and selling, so Lord Monteagle added, was. 
perfectly fair; but those transactions should not be so carried on 
as to affect the value of the public securities and influence the stock 
market. That is, unfortunately, just what they do at present. Sir 
H. Willoughby, a prominent member of the Committee of 1858, 
was unmerciful enough bluntly to describe the practices indulged 
in, with the assent of the witnesses examined, as pure “jobbing.” 
We have not at present “ depreciated Exchequer Bills” to buy up, 
as was then the case. But how our system works in another way 
may be gathered from what happened in connection with Lord: 
Goschen’s conversion scheme. The nation is benefitting by that 
scheme, of course. But it deserves to, be recalled that Lord Goschen 
could not possibly have effected that conversion had he not, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, been at the same time Official Trustee 
for the savings banks depositors, and held their money, say, 
£100,000,000, invested in Consols, at his sole discretion, It was 
distinctly not to the depositors’ interest that the rate of interest 
should be lowered, as it must be under the conversion. Their 
interest lay in exactly the opposite direction. However, the trustee 
in this “ Jekyll-and-Hyde confusion and complication,” as Sir H. 
Fowler has called it, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears as “ borrower and lender, buyer and seller of his own stock, 
A heafl of the “Exchequer, head of the National Debt Commissioners, 
and head of the Savings Bank Department,” had a personal-official 
interest, distinct from that of the beneficiaries, in bringing about the 
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conversion. and lowering the interest. So he let the interest of the 


` beneficiaries go by the board, and on their behalf gave his assent. 


=A 


There is probably no other Chancellor of the Exchequer who would 
not have dove the same thing. But is there one who would have 
put his han! to a similar transaction-in private life? And can a 
system which provokes such practices claim to be considered the 
best, that can be devisedP 

The vicious cause which lies at the_root of all this mischief, of 
course, is the subordination of the savings banks and trustee banks, as 
well as the Post Office Bank, to the Treasury. That arrangement con- 
stitutes the Treasury absolute master, making a deposit with the 
savings bank, as Sir H. Fowler the other day put it, to mean practic- 
ally “a deposit with-the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and it natur- 
ally leads the Treasury to study its own interest rather than that 
of the poor people for whom it has appointed itself trustee. That 
consideration it is which has prompted the Treasury to reject any 
investments except its own issues, be the market ever so denuded 
of them, be the want of money for fructifying purposes ever so 
great. Like a good, thorough-going protectionist, *the Treasury 
takes care of its own interest and does not shrink from taxing even 
the very poor. That subordination it is which prompts it to swallow, 
without saying a word about it, as if it were appropriating its own 
money, not only the surplus of about £1,600,000 already spoken of, 
but also the balances—some very considerable—accruing from the 
winding up of trustee banks, the depositors’ money going to feed 
the Treasury; moreover, those millions of “ surpluses,” “ unclaimed 
“ deposits,” “sinking funds,” “ terminable annuities,’ which we 
heard of in the two enquiries of 1858 and 1888, the profits which, 
in 1875, Sir S. Northcote owned to extracting from the savings 
bank, and those gains “transcending ten times over the charge the 
“State has been put to,” of which Mr. Gladstone has spoken. The 
long account shows a huge overplus on the credit side of the savings 
banks. And yet, to justify further pickings, Chancellors of the 
Exchequer go on talking of a loss ! 

Government spokesmen will have it that no ‘other system than 
that which we have actually adopted is possible. And the Times 


_ appears, since it suppresses correspondence on the other side, to agree 


with its anonymous correspondent who contends that a separation of 
the Post Office from the Treasury is“ impracticable ” and “ outside the 
i sphere of practical politics.” The truth is that nowhere outside Eng- 
land is our system of linking the two Departments together so much 
as known, not even in our own self-governing colonies. In France, 
which comes nearest to us in this matter, the Post Office forms a 
co-ordinate Department, with commerce and industry, unfer a 
common Minister, who has no power to interfere with the disposal of 
the funds. Their administration is left to the Caisse des Dépôts et 
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Consignations, which is not an equivalent to our Treasury, nor yet to 
our National Debt Commissioners, but a general official trustee, like 
our Paymaster-General. In Prussia it is the Minister of the Interior 
who supervises only, but has no power whatever over the funds. In 
Italy the Post Office, which deals only with about one-fourth of the 
nation’s savings, the remaining three-fourths being left to the free 
banks, is an independent Department, co-ordinate with the other 
ministries. In Belgium, the example of which is particularly worth 
studying, the National Savings Bank is a Department by itself, 
administering its own funds, to very good purpose. 

Why should the savings banks necessarily be tacked on to the 
Treasury and invest only in Treasury issues? Because, replies Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, “the national guarantee has been given.” 
“But why is the national guarantee sounder or more obligatory 
“when it is invested in Consols?” So pertinently asks Sir H. 
Fowler. And there is no answer. There is none possible. The 
Belgian Savings Bank gives the “national guarantee.” But its 
administrators distinctly attribute its success and strength to the 
fact that it invests in Government securities only to a small extent, 
carefully dividing the burden, so as to present a large selection of 
values to the market, not all of which can conceivably be depreciated 
at the same time. In the crisis of 1870 Government securities were 
hopelessly down. But the savings bank kept its head easily above 
water by disposing of its foreign commercial paper—the same con- 
venient medium by which alone Thiers could, in the hour of 
national calamity, satisfy the conquerors demand for, in all, 
more than £240,000,000. His depreciated Consols would have been 
of no earthly use. On its own reduced scale the Belgian Savings 
Bank has, as has been said, proved fully as successful and fully as 
useful as our own Post Office Savings Bank. And, thanks to the 
absoluté freedom allowed it,in the employment of its funds, it has— 
just as have, to an even larger extent, the free savings banks and 
the overstocked old age pension funds in Germany—been able to 
meet a great national want by devoting very considerable sums of 
money to the erection of working men’s dwellings. Much of its 
money goes in other ways to fructifying uses, such as co-operative 
credit. ` And, under judicious management, these uses are found to 
involve no danger. Does anyone question the security of the more 
than £12,500,000 deposits, not by any means invested solely in 
‘Consoles, accumulated in the Yorkshire Penny Bank? Or of the 
millions which | are in the hands of our co-operative societies, 
employed in their own businessP At the very genesis of the present 
system, in the course of the enquiry of 1858, the late Mr.- Ayrton, 
being a member of the Committee of Enquiry, protested strongly 
against it, declaring that it would be “more consistent with sound 

principles of government and of political economy to separate the 
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“banking of the people from the State altogether, by having an 
“independent board, self-sustaining, for the purposes of that bank- 
“ing.” And even long before that, Joseph Hume insisted that 
savings banks should be treated like “ ordinary capitalists investing 
.“ their funds.” 

‘Only by this means can we make sure that the savings banks 
will be administered for the benefit of the depositors, not, as they 
have been hitherto, for that of the Treasury, which means treating 
depositors as people to be taxed on the sly. Only by this means 

“can we be certain that savings banks’ surpluses will be kept to the 
savings banks’ credit, instead of being sunk in the Treasury account. 
Only by this means also can we ensure that provision will be made 
for the most remunorative employment of savings banks’ money 
consistent with safety. 

The disadvantages of the employment of such funds in only one 
class of securities is, to any business man, of course, apparent at the 
first glance. No such system could be adopted had not a trustee 
been appointed who, being a State Department, naturally thinks 
of nobody but himself, and who, being a State Department, is 
beyond control. In no other business would such putting ‘of all 
eggs in one basket be permitted. The safety of such investments 
is a mere pretext. Nobody can mean to assert that there are not 
now other investments in plenty which are quite as safe as Consols 
were in 1817, when the regulation was first made. We see how 
investment in Consols depresses interest in direct opposition to the 
maxim already quoted, laid down by Mr. Gladstone. Consols are 
bound to come down to 24 per cent. Therefore, if they remain the 
only authorised investment, savings bank interest will have inevit- 
ably to go down at the same time to 2 per cent. If that is necessary, 
well and good, it will have to be done. Nobody can expect savings 
banks to be administered at a national loss. But is it necessary P 
Are there not other channels of investment open, as safe, as con- 
venient, far more advantageous to the public, as being fructifying P 
Managers of savings banks deposed in the enquiries of 1858 and 1888 
that such could be found in plenty at a day’s notice. Nobody can 
assert that many colonial securities, municipal securities, and 
securities of rate-levying bodies, are not fully as safe as Consols, 
with the additional advantage attaching to them that they are not 
subject to such fluctuations as the value of Consols must necessarily 
suffer in sympathy with the movement of politics. Parliament 
cannot, surely, mean to stultify itself by declaring that its own 
Trustees Investment Act of 1889 is a fraud, and that the securities 
therein specified as permissible for trustees are not safe. Several 
Australian Governments allow investment in loans to farmers, eand 
find the employment safe and exceedingly useful. The late Italian 
Postmaster-General, M. Maggiorino Ferraris, has proposed the employ- 
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` ment of £2,000,000 of Post Office Savings Bank deposits every year 
in agricultural credit. We need not go to such lengths as these. 
But there are plenty uf securities short of them to choose from, 
negotiable in the market, and there is that wide province of employ- 
ment in working men’s dwellings which German and Belgian 
savings banks find so safe and beneficial, and which our co-operative 
societies are deliberately making a great feature in their laying 
cut of their millions of deposit money. The outlay invariably 
comes safely back. Ata recent Crédit Populaire Congress, held at 
Angouléme, the present director of the Belgian National Savings . 
Bank, M. Lepreux, declared that the founder of that bank, Frére 
Orban, would not for a moment hear of a system like ours, which 
forcibly withdraws money from trade, industry, and agriculture, 
He was anxious to put it back into those channels. And he has 
succeeded in doing this. Once such employment is adopted, the 
embarrassment which our Chancellors of the Exchequer habitually 
complain of, the necessity of discouraging thrift in the very insti- 
tutions which are created to stimulate it, by means of restrictions 
and limitation’, disappears. The German and Austrian, the Italian 
and Swiss, Danish, Dutch, etc., savings banks recognise no limits. 
They are glad to have what money is offered. And they collect it 
in millions, which cast even the large “ capital” of our great 
Savings Bank of Glasgow into the shade. Once such employment, 
such attraction of savings bank money is shown to be possible, 
there can be no question that, so far as it is safe, it must be desirable, 
And no one, surely, can pretend that men could not be found to 
administer the savings banks’ funds as safely as, and in a far more 
business-like way than, the Treasury. The question is not now one of 
control. No one objects to very searching supervision ‘and control, in 
the interest of the depositors and of the savings banks themselves. M. 
Rostand, the great champion of free savings banks in France, lays 
it down boldly:—Admetions le contrôle, repoussons l’intrusion ! 
Check as freely as. you will, just as the Registrar ‘of Friendly . 
Societies checks co-operative bodies, without actually interfering ! 
Bring them to book! But let them have the initiative in their - 
own work! E 
It may be contended that depositors and savings banks have their 
remedy in their own hands. Savings banks may form, under other 
names, under the Companies Act, or the Industrial and Providence 
Societies Act, or may ask, as Mr. Bartley proposes and ag Sir C. R. 
Wilson appears to approve, for a charter of incorporation. That 
would, however, for a time at least, necessarily affect their gtatus 
to their prejudice. And it could not, in any case, benefit the Post 
Office Savings Bank, which we may expect to see in an increasing 
degree taking the national savings, and against which there is not 
a word of blame to be said. It is doing its work admirably. And it 
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would no doubt do even more were it not trammelled by subjection ` 
to the Treasury. \ 

Everybody may not agree with the proposals here put forward. 
But nobody, certainly, can deny that a strong case has been made 
out for sudh fresh enquiry as Sir Henry Fowler asked for two 
sessions ago, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach then seemed to promise, 
though he has since whittled his promise down so as to make it to 
mean practically nothing—for such an enquiry as in 1860 Mr. 
Gladstone himself represented as desirable, and as has been pro- 
mised several times since, an enquiry conducted on broad lines, as 
affecting, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, a matter “of great State 
“ policy,” grappling with the whole question involved, with a view, 
as Sir H. Towler put it, two sessions ago, to “constructing some 
“more complete, safe, and practical mode of dealing with this new 
“aspect.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1898 admitted that 
“the whole question is one of such difficulty that it deserves a 
“thorough and exhaustive enquiry.” As long ago as 1877 Sir 8. 
Northcote, speaking as Chancellor of the Exchequer, explained that 
“before long it will probably become the duty of* Parliament to 
“ consider the whole position of these banks, and to determine whether 
“any change could be made in the arrangement under which they 
“ are conducted.” And even long before that, in 1828, Joseph Hume 
éalled for such an inquiry. 

The question is a great one. It affects the interests of millions 
of working folk, to whom the savings bank is practically the only 
ladder by which to rise to comfort and independence. It affects 
national finance. It has many aspects on which sufficient light has 
never yet been thrown. The impending reduction of interest on 
Consols makes it urgent. And, surely, after practically forty years 
of promise, at so inviting a juncture, the enquiry, which the Govern- 
ment spokesman. himself has pronounced called for, should no longer 
be withheld for the sake of patching up a defective system in the old 
partial and paltering way. 

Henry W. Wotrr, 


THE DECLINE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
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HEN the new Parliament assembled last December, Sir . 
os William Harcourt, contemplating the serried ranks of the 
_ Munisterialists, remarked that he had never seen so large an < 
‘army in‘so indefensible a position. Sir William has not been in 
‘South Africa, but his observation had as much truth as point. The 
“General Election was won, as the dissolution of the old Parliament 
was justified, by assuring the country on the highest authority that 
the-war was over. This colossal fiction, the highest recorded attempt 
of political audacity, was accompanied by the equally veracious assur- 
vance that every seat gained by a Liberal candidate was given to the 
Boers. Strictly construed, these words are; of course, absolute non- 
sense. But they were intended to cdnvey, and did convey, the 
impression that the Liberal party were in alliance with the enemies of 
their country. It is absurd to suppose that those who gavè currency 
to this innuendo believed it. They hoped, and were perhaps war- 
ranted in hoping, that others would. The Liberal party were not in 
a position to make an alliance with anyone. They were divided 
among themselves, and this fact makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to draw from the results of the elections any moral at all. The 
` Government walked over the course. There was no real race, and 
certainly there was no sport. Ministers maintained their majority 
intact. But they were not long in discovering that the verdict of the 
nation, which was given by default, brought them no increase of 
strength. The constituencies had not voted confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury, or in Mr, Chamberlain. They had simply acquiesced in the 
continuance of the only possible Administration. . If they were 
swaytd by any other influence, except the personal popularity of 
individual candidates, it was that the Government which had made 
the war should be responsible for tho settlement of South Africa, 
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The Prime Minister, who is under few illusions, did not misinter- 
pret the nature of his victory. Scarcely had the latest returm been 
declared when ‘he began to show that so far from having the 
- confidence of the country, the Cabinet was not even trusted by its 

chief. Lord Cross and Sir Matthew Ridley, now Lord Ridley, were 
removed. We need not waste much pity upon these gentlemen, whd 
divide among them two pensions and a peerage. The smaller 
personages evicted, except Mr. T. W. Russell, were rewarded by 
admission to the Privy Council, which, under Lord Salisbury’s foster- 
ing culture, has attained the dimensions without the homogeneity 
of a public meeting. Mr. Russell was offered a “lucrative appoint- 
“ment,” which he magnanimously declined, preferring to preach the 
gospel of compulsory purchase in the north of Ireland. It would 
have been worth Lord Salisbury’s while to bribe him. He is a > 
formidable opponent. And for what other purpose do places of 
honour and emolument exist? 

Lord Salisbury’s reconstruction of his Cabinet was an extra- 
ordinary sign of conscious weakness, for which there is, I believe; 
no precedent in English history. A General Election’ has often led 
to a change of government. It has never before, so far as I am 
aware, been followed by a reconstitution of the Cabinet under the 
same Prime Minister. Even a new Premier, if he is of the same 
party as his predecessor, seldom makes personal changes among 
his colleagues. When Lord Aberdeen resigned in 1855, the Duke 
of Newcastle, who was constitutionally responsible for the mis- 
conduct of the Crimean campaign, went out with him. But Lord 
Palmerston made no fresh arrangements until he was compelled to 
do so"by the voluntary retirement of the Peelites. When Mr. 
Disraeli succeeded Lord Derby in 1868, he removed Lord Chelms- 
ford from the woolsack in favour of Lord Cairns. That was all, and 
Lord Chelmsford thought himself very hardly used. Lord Rosebery 
in 1894 made no alteration in his Cabinet, except that ‘he admitted 
Lord Tweedmouth. Lord Salisbury, without rhyme or reason, pro- 
- ceeded to get rid of those colleagues whom ‘he thought useless or 
superfluous. Such a capricious proceeding is in the proper sense of 
the term unconstitutional. That is to say that while within the letter 
of the law, it was opposed to the spirit of the Constitution. If Lord 
Salisbury had done his weeding and planting before he advised the 
Queen to dissolve Parliament, ‘his conduct might have been harsh, 
but it would have been open to no political censure. A Prime 
Minister may well feel that his Government contains elements of 
weakness, and that these must be taken out ‘before he asks for a 
renewal of public confidence. Lord Salisbury ventured upon no 
such honest and straightforward course. Although the present *Lord 
Goschen resigned, very properly, before the elections were held, the 
Prime Minister was careful not to tell the electors that he proposed to 
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fill the vacancy with his own son-in-law. So far as the people of the 
United Kingdom expressed last October their faith in any set of ` 
men, it was in the Cabinet which existed at that time. , The great 
spending Departments, in, whose hands is the defence of the nation, 
had not then the heads they have now. The Premier's son-in-law 
was not First Lord of the Admiralty, and his son was not Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

In surrendering the Foreign Office to Lord Lansdowne, whose 
competence I have not the slightest intention of impugning, Lord 
Salisbury justified all that has been said for the last fifteen years 
by Liberal critics, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, about the impro- 
priety of a Prime Minister being also Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. By assuming the Privy Seal he burdens the country with 
the revival of a salary which would not be needed if he did the proper 
thing, and became First Lord of the Treasury. The other changes 
have added nothing to the efficiency of the Administration, nor have 
they been advantageous to anyone outside the Cecil family 
and their relatives. Lord Selborne is an amiable man, gifted with 
a large assortment of the best intentions. But it is preposterous to 
suggest that, apart from his birth and connections, he would have 
ever come within measurable distance of a post held by Sir James 
Graham and Lord Spencer. “He may call himself,’ said the 
Leader of the House on a famous occasion, “he mag call himself Mr. 
“Palmer. He remains the Earl of Selborne.” So much the better 
for him. Mr. Brodrick was not long in showing the House of 
Commons the measure of his statesmanlike sagacity. As his per- 
sonal offering towards the pacification of South Africa he asserted 
‘that all Her Majesty’s subjects in Cape Colony who departed from’ 
the policy of Sir Alfred Milner were enemies of the Queen. As an 
expression of blind, stupid rage, this outburst would be intelligible, 
though not excusable. But Mr. Brodrick was given the- fullest ~ 
sopportunity of retracting the calumny and he refused to do so. Asa 
test of his fitness for high office, it is final and conclusive. Mr. 
Brodrick’s treatment of Sir Henry Colvile, which in injustice, though 
not in cruelty, is like the treatment of Captain Dreyfus, has 
confirmed the general dissatisfaction with which the news of his 
appointment was received. He is the sort, of man who makes a 
good Under-Secretary in quiet times, under a strong chief. When 
he was at the Foreign Office, Lord Salisbury would not allow him 
to answer supplementary questions without notice. No part of an 
Under-Secretary’s duties requires to be exercised with more discretion. 
None is more imperative. Those who remember the admirable skill, 
tact and temper with which Sir Edward Grey performed it can 
realise the profound distrust which Lord Salisbury’s prohibition 
implied. It was almost a personal insult, and it would have made 
some Under-Secretaries resign. This is the man whom Lord Salis- 
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. bury bas put in a position which would tax to their utmost the | 
intellect and the capacity of a Carnot, a Cardwell, or a Von Roon. 

The childish credulity which supposed that the Boers would be 
induced to lay down their arms by a General Election in England 
cannot have been shared by the Prime Minister or the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Instead of “going to the constituencies,” 
and making speeches, the Ministers of the Crown, as trustees of the 
nation, should have devoted their whole time to the task of saving 
the Cape. But Her Majesty’s Ministers were full of their fun. 
They “ powdered up and down a bit and had a rattling day,” while 
the High Commissioner went his way, and the Boer generals went 
theirs. The new Parliament, which is very like the old, was not to 
meet till February, when the Queen’s Speech would announce the 
triumphant and final settlement of the South African problem. It 
had actually been prorogued till the 10th of December, when the 
Cabinet of Twenty, the most unwieldy body that ever attempted to 
control an empire, suddenly discovered that it must meet on the drd. 
The war would not stop, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not spend any more money without obtaining authority from the 
House of Commons. He wanted sixteen millions, and the new 
Secretary for War was obliged to explain that the Government had 
miscalculated everything. They had indeed. They miscalculated ` 
early; and they miscalculated often. They were sure that the Boers 
would not fight, and could be bullied to any extent with perfect 
impunity. They were sure that. the war would be over before Sir 
Redvers Buller reached Capetown. They were confident that the 
occupation of Pretoria would mark the close of hostilities. They 
considered the departure of President Kruger a conclusive admission. 
that the Boers were beaten. The return of a Conservative majority 
would convince Botha and De Wet that further resistance was 
useless. . In all these respects they had to confess that they were 
more wildly, utterly, and hopelessly wrong than any administration 
of modern times; mapçappovðv ws obdels oŬmore wapeppdvnce might 
be inscribed over Mr. Chamberlain’s door with a translation by Sir 
Alfred Milner. 

If anything could be more dismal and lugubrious than Mr. 
Brodrick’s speech in moying the Supplementary War Estimates, it 
was Lord Salisbury’s address to the Conservative Delegates in the 
Whitehall Rooms. Mr. Pitt did not take such a gloomy tone after 
Marengo as the Prime Minister took when he found that a victory 
at the polling booths was not a victory in the “stricken field.” He 
seemed to be without hope, without faith, and without resources. 
The great “South African Conspiracy,” that invention of dulness to 
excuse incompetence, has crumbled into dust. Even the Jew Apella 
no longer professes to believe in it, unless he holds South African 
shares. On the other hand, the Uitlander refugees quote Mr. 
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Hobson’s book to show that the war is fought on behalf of cosmo- 
politan millionaires. Mr. Markham’s appalling revelations in the 
House of Commons seemed to come as a complete surprise upon the 
~Treasury Bench. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who always appears to 
agreé more with Sir William Harcourt than with his own colleagues, 
did not attempt to defend the appointment of gold companies’ agents . 
to administer the Transvaal. He promised that these nominations 
should be revised, and practically undertook that they should be 
cancelled. He was, undoubtedly, horrified. Very few people know 
the whole truth about South Africa, and they would be the last 
to tell it. But it is coming out by degrees. We are getting 
what Mr. Ellis called a stream of facts. For a clever man like Mr. 
Chamberlain, his attack upon Mr. Ellis for using this felicitous 
phrase was amazingly foolish. But when he made it, he little 
thought what a boomerang it would be. The Government have done 
their best to dam the stream of facts about South Africa by all forme 
of censorship, military and otherwise. But the stream is bursting 
its banks, and before long the true origin of this war will stand in 
undisguised nakedness before the world. Mr. Chamberlain has nol 
done himself much good by the publicity which he has given to 
private correspondence. Hitherto, it has been the established rule 
among men of honour that private letters were absolutely inviolable. 
If they were evidence of a crime, they might be given to the police. 
Otherwise, the only course open to the possessor of a letter not 
addressed to himself was return or destruction unread. This Was, 
indeed, not so much a rule as. an instinct, and a gentleman would 
have considered himself insulted if it had been argued in his presence. 
He would as soon have expected to be asked his opinion upon the 
morality of pulling horses or cheating at cards. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with the assent of his colleagues, has changed all that. The private 
letters of political opponents may, it seems, be published with perfect 
freedom on two alternative conditions. They must be either 
creditable or discreditable to the writers. Mr. Chamberlain pub- 
lished letters because they were discreditable to Dr. Clark. Sir 
Alfred Milner published letters because they were creditable to Mr. 
Merriman. Mr. Merriman strongly objected, but that had nothing 
to do with it, at least in the New Morality. 

Limes have, indeed, changed since. the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel was almost upset because Sir James Graham, the Home Secre- 
tary, opened letters addressed to Mazzini. Sir James Graham had 
no purpose of his own to serve. He exercised a power conferred upon 
him by statute as Secretary of State, because he had been told by 
the Austrian Government, through Lord Aberdeen, that Mazzini 
was eagaged in a criminal conspiracy. Public opinion justly 
condemned Sir James for subserviency to a foreign Power, and for 
tampering with the British right of asylum. But Sir James Graham 
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would have rather retired from public life than have used a private. 
letter to damage a political opponent. Sir Robert Peel might have 
crushed Mr. Disraeli in 1846 by reading the application for office 
which ‘appears in the third volume of the “Peel Papers.” But 
Sir Robert fought with fair weapons, and never hit below the belt. 
One’ can faintly imagine the horror with which he would have 
regarded the holding of Colonial shares by a Colonial Secretary, or 
the connection of a colleague with the Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Chamberlain worked himself into a fine rhetorical phrensy over an 
imaginary imputation upon his personal honour. No one, as he very 
well knew, had made any such imputation. There is such a thing 
as decency, and it is not the same thing as honesty. A Secretary of 
State for War, who was also chairman of a small arms ammunition 
company, might be a perfectly hodest man. But even Mr. Chamber- 
lain would not defend the propriety of such a double.position. The 
criticism directed, on good grounds, against him he himself made, 
without good grounds, upon Sir Hercules Robinson. When Sir 
Hercules was appointed High Commissioner for the second time he 
was a holder of South African shares.. He at once sold them. Yet 
Mr. Chamberlain attacked him. If he had not sold them the attack 
would have been justified, and it would have been pure bluster for 
Sir Hercules to say that his honour was impugned. 

Old Parliamentary hands observed that they had never seen a new 
House of Commons with so little freshness in it. The Khaki Dissolu- 
tion had kept things as they were. There had been no vote of 
confidence. There had simply been a refusal to make a change. 
Sir William Harcourt’s grave and statesmanlike speeches made an 
impression upon the House, as they have made it upon the country. 
But the hero of the session was Mr. Healy, whose pungent epigrams, 
spiced with truth as well as wit, were much enjoyed, even by 
Ministerialists. It will be long before Johannesburg loses the name 
of the New Jerusalem. Mr. Healy is, indeed, a remarkable figure 
in politics. Separated from most of his old friends, an open rebel 
against the United Irish League, deprived by the General Election 
of more than half his following, he holds his position in the House 

‘of Commons by the sheer force of Parliamentary capacity. His 
only rival, Mr. Sexton, has retired from Parliament, and refuses to 
return. The Irish Nationalists, except Mr. Healy, remained in 
Ireland throughout December. They hold their own Convention, at 
which Mr. William 'O’Brien carried everything before him. Mr. 
O’Brien is an orator better suited for the hill-side than for West- 
minster, but at this moment ho is the most influential man in 
Ireland. The nominal leader of the party, Mr. John Redmond, is 
one of the best speakers in the House of Commons. But in Ireland 
he is nothing compared with Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Dillon is Mr. 
O’Brien’s second self. Superfine people in England, especially 
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I am afraid that they ‘will find out their mistake before 
they are many months older. For the first time since the deposition 
of Mr. Parnell, in 1890, the Irish Nationalists are united. Mr. Healy 
is a privileged person. He is allowed to gibe, but he will have to 
fall in line with the rest. If Home Rule, as some say, is dead, why 
cannot Unionists diminish the Parliamentary strength of Nation- 
alismP Last year they won a single seat in the little town of 
Galway. They lost two, one in the city, and the other in the 
county, of Dublin. Lord Salisbury has chosen as Irish Secretary an 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, with Irish blood in his veins. 
If anyone could “kill Home Rule with kindness,” as the 
silly phrase goes, it would be Mr. Wyndham. But the thing is 
absurd. Already Mr. Wyndhamghas begun to suppress public 
meetings, and it is likely enough that before long he may have to 
arrest his former colleague, Mr. T. W. Russell. Mr. Russell is not 
` an Irishman. But few men are more effective on a platform, and he 
has got hold of the Ulster farmers: .The Ulster tenant has two 
enemies, his landlord and the Pope. But the Pope is far away, and 
the landlord is an ever present grievance in time of trouble. He 
might miss the grievance, perhaps. But he does not think he would, 
and he clamours for its removal. 

Mr. Russell’s dismissal from office, with the reasons assigned for 
it, have immensely increased his popularity in Ireland. The Prime 
Minister will not have in his Government any man who supports a 
Bill for the compulsory purchase of land in Ireland. But there is ° 
nothing that Ulster wants so much, and Mr. Russell has become the 
martyr as well as the prophet of the principle. Ulster is of course 
the centre and citadel of Irish Unionism. If that falls, Home Rule 
will rush in like a flood. Mr. Russell is a staunch Unionist. But 
he is compelled by the necessity of his position to act with 
Nationalists, whether he likes it or not, and they are now sustaining 
him against the abuse of his former allies. Lord Salisbury must 
begin to wish that he had kept Mr. Russell in. I know there are 
some politicians who formerly voted for Home Rule, but who now 
declare thad it is impossible, because the Irish Nationalists have sided 
with ‘the Boérs. What did they expectP What did Mr. Gladstone 
tell them? Not once, but scores of times, he contrasted Ireland with 
the rest of the British Empire, and asked why she was the one dis- 
loyal spot in the Queen’s dominions. His answer was because she 
asked for Home Rule, and did not get it. If she had ceased to ask 
for it, or had become loyal without it, Mr. Gladstone might be 
discredited. At present wisdom is justified of him, as of all her 
children. The Government, though they offended the Irish land- 
lords, have not satisfied the Irish people. Their achievement has 
been very different, “ If,” said Demosthenes to the Athenians, “ Philip 
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“of Macedon disappeared, you would make for yourselves another 
“Philip by your weakness and vacillation.” The Government 
have made another Ireland, six thousand miles away. They have 
. had many warnings. Mr. Froude warned them years ago. Sir 
Hercules Robinson, the last Lord Rosmead, the wisest man who 
ever ruled South Africa, warned them only the other day. They 
were told, and all history might have shown them, that South Africa 
_ could nof be permanently retained without consulting Dutch as well 
as British opinion. No one has expressed this sound and wholesome 
doctrine in better or terser language than the present Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances on the subject 
in 1896 are models of accuracy and good sense. Sir Alfred Milner 
has trampled on the Dutch, and the Dutch are behaving as we should 
behave if we were treated in a similar way. : 
. The opening of the new century was signalised by the return of 
Lord Roberts, and the outbreak of civil war in Cape Colony. Lord 
Roberts well deserves his Earldom and his Garter, but the Govern- 
ment deserve something else for bringing him back. This is the worst 
instance of that infatuated folly which always ‘believes in the truth 
of the evidence that the war is over. Lord Roberts is of course not 
responsible for his own return. He was recalled to take the com- 
mand-in-chief of the British Army. As if-anything in the War 
Office at home mattered half so much as finishing the war in South 
Africa. It is indeed a curious coincidence that the reform of the 
Army we have been promised should be heralded by the retire- 
‘ment of Lord Wolseley. Lord Wolseley is the one great soldier, as* 
Mr. Gladstone was the ono Prime Minister, who has been a true 
. reformer of the military profession. It is to their united efforts, and 
to Mr. Cardwell’s, seconded by the late Sir John Adye and the 
late Sir Henry Storks, that we owe the short service which created 
~our reserves and promotion by merit which has given us, if not 
strategists, at least regimental officers of the highest quality. Lord 
Roberts is, of course, by the Constitution, subordinate to the Secre- 
` tary of State, and the Secretary of State is Mr. St. John Brodrick. 
There was absolutely no excuse for bringing Lord Roberts home in 
what may, forall we know, be the middle of the war. And there 
is something in South Africa even more serious than the war: I 
mean the condition of Cape Colony. When the leaders of the Wor-- 
cester Conference presented to the High Commissioner the resolu-- 
tions of censure upon his policy which his Dutch fellow-subjects had 
passed, he replied, almost in so many words, that they were traitors. 
It is improbable that they left his room very loyal subjects of the 
Queen, after the reproaches heaped upon them by her representative. 
The Cape Dutch have behaved with admirable self-control under 
very trying and onerous conditions. They remained quiet during 
the black week of December, 1899, when disaster followed disaster, 
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and the Government lowered British “ prestige” as it had never been 
lowered in South Africa before. Sympathising intensely with their 
own race in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, they remem- 
bered that they had full political rights, and they did not rebel. 
But when insult is added to injury, when farm-burning -follows 
. slaughter, when the High Commissioner treats their remonstrances 
with contempt, they show the spirit of the race which produced 
William the Silent and William of Orange, and the Grand Pensioner 
de Witt. z 
The Government have not unnaturally tried to get some credit 
from the Federation of the Australian Colonies. It is a great event 
in the history of the British race, but it has been entirely the work 
of the Australians themselves.’ Their capacity for constructive 
statesmanship has been quite as obvious as the awkward blundering 
of the Colonial Office in the conduct of what were not really difficult 
negotiations. Mr. Chamberlain is not in the least like a diplomatist, 
and diplomacy is not the business of the Department over which 
he presides. Lord Dufferin himself would have found it difficult 
to negotiate from the Colonial Office. Lord Kimberley’s comment 
on the South African despatches is perhaps the best that has been 
made. “If the Foreign Office,” he said, “managed things like 
“that, we should soon be at war with half the world.” If Lord 
Salisbury had had, as he ought to have had, the control of our 
relations with the South African Republic, and if he had been a 
real instead of a nominal Prime Minister, there would have been no. 
South African War. It has often been said, and with much truth, 
that the loyalty and patriotism of our Australian and Canadian 
fellow-subjects are the most satisfactory results of a South African 
policy otherwise almost wholly evil, though we must not forget 
that three years ago the Government of Cape Colony, Mr. Schreiner’s 
Government, were favourably compared by Mr. Goschen with all 
other Colonial Administrations for the generosity of their vote 
towards the maintenance of the British Navy. The men who voted 
this money in 1898 were discovered by Sir Alfred Milner, in 1899, 
to have been traitors engaged in a gigantic conspiracy for the 
destruction of British power at the Cape. The sum was £30,000 
a year. If it had been £300,000 the treason would no doubt, on 
the same sagacious and impartial estimate, have been three times as 
great. But one very dangerous argument has been drawn from 
the readiness of the Colonies to assist the Mother Country in the 
‘straits to which Mr. Chamberlain had reduced her. Whén the 
bubble of the Dutch conspiracy had been pricked, Ministers seized 
upon Colonial support, and tried to make what they could out of 
that. e They asked whether it was credible that Canada and Australia 


and New Zealand would have voluntarily taken part in an unjust 
war. 
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_ Professors of loyalty and -patriotism do not always know the 
meanings of the terms they use. When Her Majesty was at war, it 
‘was the duty of her subjects to assist her. When Natal and the Cape 
were invaded, the House of Commons almost unanimously voted 
supplies. The House was very far from being unanimous in 
_ approving of the policy by which the war had been made inevitable. 

The British Colonies enjoy the protection of the most powerful fleet . 
that has ever existed in the world. If any one of them were 
attacked, the whole resources of the Empire would be ungrudgingly 
employed in its defencé. Creditable as it is, it is not surprising that 
they should do something in return for the security they enjoy. No 
doubt they have gone far beyond the limits of strict obligation, and 
no gratitude can be excessive for the services they have rendered. 
But the Government, with their fatal capacity for going wrofig, even 
when it is difficult not to go right, have made a party use of Colonial 
‘loyalty, and twisted a manifestation of patriotic enthusiasm into a 
vote of confidence in themselves. But that is not all. “No 
“cheering, boys,” said Dr. Keate, “if you cheer me, you may also 
“hiss me.” If the Colonies approve of this war, they may dis- 
approve of the next. Are they to be consulted before war is 
declared? Is a Foreign Secretary to pause at a critical moment of 
delicate and confidential intercourse with the Minister of a European 
Power, and ascertain the opinions of all the Colonial Governments ? 
To ask the question is to answer it. If that be what Imperial 
' Federation means, it will be long in coming. It will always be:a 
dream, and never a fact. For my part I see no reason to believe that 
Australian Federation brings us any nearer to it: On the contrary, 
it may have a precisely opposite effect. They may know all about 
South African politics at Ottawa, at Sydney, and at Wellington. 
But they are even better understood at Cape Town. If Colonial 
opinion should thave been taken before Mr. Chamberlain despatched 
to President Kruger what was virtually an ultimatum, the first 
‘colony which had a right to be heard was the Premier Colony of 
South Africa. If a dispute unhappily arose between Great Britain 
and the United States, the Minister would be thought mad who 
should propose to consult all the Colonies except Canada. 

This was to be the Government of Army Reform. The Secretary 
for War has begun the process by appointing a Committee to advise 
him upon the management of his own office. They had better advise 
him to give it up. There have been too, many Commissions and 
Committees on the War Office and the Army. Something very 
different is wanted now.‘ The Prime Minister should place at the 
Eead of the War Office the ablest and strongest man at his disposal. 
The Secretary of State, having made himself a thorough master of 
the present system, and having consulted upon all professional 
matters the Commander-in-Chief, should lay before the Cabinet such 
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proposals as in his deliberate opinion would make both the Army and 
the War Office most efficient. After being discussed, and perhaps 
amended, in the Cabinet, they should bə submitted to the House of 
Commons as the settled policy of the Queen’s Ministers. It may be 
said that this would be proceeding in a constitutional manner. I 
confess that it is open to that objection. There are three courses 
which you may take with the British Constitution. You may, that 
is Parliament may, abolish it, alter it, or preserve it. But there is 
one thing you cannot do with it, and if you make the attempt, you 
court disaster. You cannot leave it as it is, and act as if it did not 
exist. The Constitution on its Executive side means government 
by the Cabinet and the House of Commons, to which the Cabinet, 
whatever Dryasdust may say, is directly responsible. Government 
by irresponsible Committees is not the Constitution, and cannot be 
made to square with it. The duty of Departmental Committees is 
to take evidence. The idea that the Secretary for War wants 
evidence abotit the state of the War Office is ludicrous. The first 
object of every Minister nowadays is to find a screen, and the second 
is to get behifd it. But these political Lady Teazles are beginning 
to be found out. There are reformers who in their own elegant 
phraseology want to “run the Empire on business lines,’ which 
means running it down a steep place into the sea. Great Empires 
are maintained by statesmanship, not by double entry, and keeping 
accounts, however essential, is no substitute for wisdom. One strong, 
courageous Minister, who can form his own conclusions, and impress 
them upon the House of Commons, is worth all the Committees that 
ever sat since the pernicious art of committee-making began. 

With one exception, every member of this Cabinet, when criticised 
or attacked, shelters himself behind somebody else. The exception 
is Mr. Chamberlain, who may be a poor benighted heathen, but is 
certainly a first-class fighting man. Even when he was neglecting 

-his duties, and betraying the interests of the Empire, to fight almost 
single-handed a khaki election, for which the only pretext, and that 
a poor one, was false, he never admitted for a moment that it was 
not his opponents who were the traitors. The war is his, and he 
made it, and he will not allow even Sir Alfred Milner a share of the 
laurels. The Prime Minister, on the other hand, became entangled 

' in the multitude of his excuses, and at last had a heavy fall over 

the Treasury. Not ‘having, to all appearance, heard of the Intelli- 
gence Department, which had accurately and carefully collected the 
fullest information on the subject of the Boer armaments, he told 
the House’ of Lords and the country that the Government knew 
nothing about them. It is strange that he should, have unconsciously 
wandered so far from the truth in search of such an undesirable 
conclusion. I do not know whether Lord Salisbury apologised to 
Sir John Ardagh, as he afterwards apologised to Sir Francis 
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Mowatt. But his attack upon the Treasury has more than a 
personal interest. It is said to have been originally intended 
for Lord Welby, who had been sitting opposite him for some years, 
but whom he supposed to be still a working member of the Civil 
Service. It glanced harmlessly oft Sir Francis Mowatt, who could 
have afforded to laugh at it, but who did a public duty in calling 
the Prime Minister to account. Finding that nobody was to blame 
in the quarter he had selected for disapprobation, Lord Salisbury 
fell back upon “the system,” and this is where his characteristic 
contribution to political reform comes in. Having been Premier, 
with an interval of three years, since 1885, Lord Salisbury has dis- 
covered that the control exercised by the Treasury over other Depart- 
ments of the State is the weak point in the Constitution. If the 
permanent Secretary to the Treasury could withhold the money 
required for national defence, such a power would be an anomaly 
and an abuse. But, of course, he can do nothing of the kind. He is 
responsible to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and éven a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is not omnipotent. Lord Salisbury may 
remember the case of Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886. A strong 
Prime Minister, if the phrase is not an anachronism, can always 
have his way, and ‘if preparations for emergency are neglected, 
he is to blame. That is why he blames so many other people. But 
if Lord Salisbury means that the supervision by the Treasury of 
departmental expenditure is to be stopped, there is only one thing 
which can be said in reply. Such a step would be the first on the 
road to national bankruptcy, and the journey would not be long. 
Lord Salisbury is always complaining of evils which he never does 
anything to remove. He is not really mad enough to withdraw 
the one effective check upon the waste of public funds; he rather 
cherishes the Treasury, of which he ought to be First Lord, as some- 
thing between a grievance and an excuse. He accepts responsibility 
for nothing. He talks about the administrative. machine of which 
he is in charge as if he had come to look at it, and give his opinion 
to a friend. The process obviously bores him. But after all it will 
soon be over, and then he need never think of the matter again. 
He dislikes those Boers. There is a fellow called De Wet who can’t 
be caught, and a lot of money is being spent in running after him, | 
and the income-tax ‘is a shilling in the pound, and if it gets much 
higher the popularity of the Government may be temporarily 
eclipsed. There is nothing, so far as I am aware, in any of Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches to show that he has ever seriously studied the 
South African question. But the Boers were getting very tiresome, 
and so he said that they should never again have a shred of indepen- 
dence. That, he understood, was what they wanted, and therefore 
they shouldn’t have it. It was not so much the expression of policy 
as the explosion of hatred—a curse rather than a purpose. But its 
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consequences have been melancholy, miserable, and disastrous. It 
has infinitely embittered the hostility of races in South Africa, which 
was bitter enough before. It has prolonged the war, with all its 
attendant trail of misery and humiliation. It convinced the Boers 
of the Transvaal and of the Orange Free State that they had nothing 
to loge by continuing the struggle. It destroyed the last hope of 
peace with honour. It is gradually converting South Africa into a 
hell upon earth. That awful horror of ancient Greece, a modeuos 
donovdos, has been reproduced between two modern and 
Christian nations. We are accustomed to Lord Salisbury’s hasty 
words. But the Boers naturally regard him as speaking the 
deliberate determination of the British Government. If that were 
so, we should have been bound in honour not to annex territory, 
especially as it happened to contain goldfields. Í 

If any Liberal candidate at the last General Election had said that 
before the New Century began the Boers -would have invaded Cape 
Colony, he would haye been called a Pro-Boer, a Little Englander, a 
traitor, a liar, or a fool. No such indignity has been suffered by the 
- British Empire since the loss of the American Colonies. The 
invasion of Natal at the beginning of the war showed a lamentable 
want of foresight in Downing Street. But almost anything may 
. happen at the beginning of a war, and only the irretrievable counts. 

Now that the war has lasted fifteen months, that, the Commander-in- 
Chief thas returned in triumph, and that the Republics have been 
formally annexed, the invasion of Cape Colony is a disgrace indeed. 
From a moral, and even from a material point of view, it is worse 
than fifty Majubas. Mr. Chamberlain has found out at last that 
the world is not to be governed by the caucus, the boss, or even 
the ballot. His fancy picture was charming. De Wet smoking the 
pipe of peace after his thirteenth escape from General French. 
To him enter Steyn with an English newspaper. Steyn: “ Look here, 
“old man, the game’s up. Chamberlain has been too many for us. 
“ His speech at Coventry was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 
“ Ho was to take the roof off at Leamington the next night. He is 
“the greatest man of the age. The Government have won two seats 
“already. We must chuck.” De Wet: “Yes, I suppose you're 
“right. But let’s just wait for the return from the Orkneys. If it’s 
“J. Cathcart Wason, we’re done.” I may add, for the benefit of those 
who were impressed by Mr. Chamberlein’s celebrated telegram, that 
I do not believe any such conversation to have been held. It repre- 
sents what Mr. Chamberlain expected, and not what actually hap- 
pened The Boers, who, as Lord Wolseley has told us, are the most 
ignorant people in the world, were not in the least concerned by the 
beer and khaki election. They behaved, in their obstinacy, just 
as if Parliament had never been dissolved. Then Mr. Chamberlain, 
more in sorrow than in anger, turned away from them, He had told 
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them that the war was over. What more could he say? There 
must be many who remember an admirable sketch of a helpless- 
looking crock which appeared in “ Punch ” about thirty years ago. 
An intending purchaser contemplates the animal with blank amaze- 
ment, for the horse had been described to him as a hunter. “ Well, 
_ “gir? says the dealer, “I put him in the brake—wouldn’t draw a 

“hounce; put Jimmy on him, wouldn’t ‘ack a yard. Now the ’orse 
“can’t have been created for nothing, so he must be a unter.” The 
quality exhibited by the Government since the war began cannot be 
called policy, nor prudence, nor consistency, nor independence, nor 
common sense, nor knowledge of mankind, nor an intelligent appre- 
ciation of events before or after they occur. It must, therefore, I _ 
presume, be statesmanship. 


HERBERT PAUL. 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


EARLY eighteen months have gone by since the beginning of 
the Transvaal War, and we do not seem to be any nearer to its 
end. Oy the contrary, the situation, both from a political and 

a military point of view, is decidedly worse, or at least appeara worse, 
than when President Kruger launched his impudent ‘Ultimatum at 
the head of the British people. 

I say it appears worse, because undoubtedly England has lost a 
good deal of her prestige in the Colony, as well as in the syes of 
other nations. She has shown that she could only with the greatest 
difficulty hold her own against the Boers, and probably would not be 
able to do it al all against a European Power. This alone would be 
grave in itself, and yet it pales before that other, far greater evil, 
the loss of.prestige in South Africa—in that country Mr, Chamber- 
lain thought he could easily annex, and which he never for a moment 
supposed he would have to conquer. 

And it will not be an easy conquest by any means. There has been 
so-much blundering, so much mismanagement, such senseless vanity, 
such absurd Jingoism, in all the conduct of the war, that, instead of 
rallying round the Empire the Colonials in South Africa, it has 
widened the latent feeling of rebellion which lurked in the breasts 
of many among them. The Army, or rather the military authori- 
ties; have lost England the advantages she might have had from the 
war, and created against her a general feeling of dissatisfaction, 
which is a suffering io loyalists and a joy to all the rebels who 
abound in the country. 

Ido not intend to write a book about the war and its consequences 
to South Africa from a political point of view. I wish only to show 
up the various mistakes and blunders which have*led -to the actual 
rebellio againat which Great Britain is at present fighting, with 
poor chances of succesy—one must confess it. 
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They have existed for a very long time, these causes. South Africa, 
or rather Cape Colony, has, until the appointment of Sir Alfred 
Milner gs Governor and High Commissioner, always suffered from 
the evils of a more or less feeble Government, which did not find in 
itself enough energy to fight against the constant attempts of 
President Kruger to foment dissatisfaction among the Dutch popula- 
tion, and which did not protect with enough energy English interests 
and English Colonists. I do not believe, personally, in a great 
Africander conspiracy; but I am convinced that there has always 
existed among the Dutch a hankering after, not perhaps quite inde- 
pendence, but something as like to it as one twin brother is to 
the other. I do not think they wished to live under another flag than 
thé British one, of which they have always thoroughly appreciated 
the protection; but they would have liked a Union Jack of their 
own, absolutely different from the one displayed at Government 
House, something which might deceive colour-blind people, and make 
‘them believe they served the Queen, whilst in reality they were 
obéying her enemies. i 

This feeling was very well known to the Fnglish; but instead of 
trying to destroy it by not noticing it, as it would have been wise to 
do, they continually harped upon it, put it in evidence before the 
world, and so often and so continually reproached the Dutch for their 
Dutch sympathies that they only fanned them into existence in places 
where they still smouldered in a latent state. I wish to emphasise 
this fact, which had better be understood and known in its true light, 
before proceeding any further in this study of the causes which have 
wade the Transvaal war such a bitter one. 

One of the reasons which added largely to ite bitterness was not 
the Jameson Raid but the policy of the Uitlanders. They were a 
danger-to the Transvaal Republic; they will become a greater one 
to the English Government when they find it determined not to let 
them have their own way. The popular belief is that the war was 
brought about by the Uitlanders, and in a certain sense this is true; 
only I do not think that they ever seriously contemplated the possi- 
bility of its breaking out. They threatened Kruger with it because 
they imagined that he would yield to their demands, if he saw them. 
packed up by English bayonets; but at heart they did not care at 
all for the South African Republics to be incorporated into the body 
of the Empire, and for the bribery and corruption, through which 
they had enriched themselves and prospered, to come to an end. | 
Their aim and desire would have been to see a new Kingdom of 
Jerusalem rise out of the ashes of the Transvaal, governed by Lionel 
Phillips and his friends. When I say this, I do not mean that I 
think justified the attacka made upon all capitalists. On the 
contrary, I find them very unjust. Capitalists are a necessity in 
every State, and certainly we find them in America ever så much 
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more objectionable than in South Africa, and in far greater numbers. 
But they do not constitute a State in the State, as was the case on the 
Rand, and consequently they cannot play in politics such a part as 
they have done there. They are not the leaders of every movement, 
no matter what may be its nature; they are everybody; whereas on 
the gold fields they were a somebody, and they bluffed in a shameless 
manner, until they brought about the crisis in whiclf the independ- 
ence of the Republics they wished to rule alone, or through their 
own people, finally disappeared and perished. 

That this disappearance would have taken place in the course of 
time is not to be doubted, but I think it was hastened by a wrong 
‘appreciation of the situation on both sides, and that it is a great 
pity that it was not allowed to work itself out in a quiet, natural 
way. This South African crisis from the very beginning was 
aggravated by undue haste. We have only got to look back at 
events to be convinced of this fact. England too hastily returned 
their independence to the Boers, instead of trying other ways to 
ensure their prosperity, whilst reconciling them to her flag and allegi- 
ance. Mr. Cetil Rhodes was too hasty in the policy which culmi- 
nated in the Jameson Raid; Dr. Jameson was too hasty in crossing 
the border first, and surrendering afterwards. Sir Alfred Milner 
hastened too much to endorse the wrongs of the Uitlanders. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain have been too hasty in a good many 
of their utterances. The public at home have been too hasty in 
believing in victories. The military have been too precipitate in 
speaking of a war in full swing as “ practically over.” The situation 
all along has been rushed, as everything else is in a country where 
people believe Empires can be built as easily as fortunes are made— 
by chance, luck, and perhaps something else. The hot African sun 
makes things appear in a sharp, fierce light, and influences the 
minds of gold-seekers as well as those of politicians. It is a pity, as 
calm would be required in South Africa to put an end to the 
struggle which appears so hopeless at present. 

. I said just now that the Uitlanders had a large share of responsi- 

` bility for the war; but I shall probably surprise my readers when I 
tell them that I do not believe the big leading firms on the Rand 
to have been so anxious for war as some people say. They knew 
p what it might make them lose very well, and they did not share the 
“enthusiasm for a struggle which they were aware could not 
change very materially their preponderant position. But the 
lower part of the population, the adventurers who at one time filled . 
the Rand, the people who hoped to make large fortunes in a few 
‘months, the foreigners who had come to South Africa only to enrich 
themselves, who knew nothing about the Boers, and still less about 
the British Army, who judged of things in the way the man in the 
street does, and who believed that the handful of farmers which they’ 
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had fondly imagined represented the Boer forces would not offer 
the. slightest resistance to the British arms—these people started up a 
fictitious agitation against wrongs which were in great measure 
imaginary, thus giving President Kruger an excuse to begin in his 
turn a steady game of anti-English propaganda. The astute old Boer 
knew very well what he was about, and certainly he had his dreams 
.of a Federated South Africa under the Dutch, or rather under his 
own flag. 

Sir Alfred Milner, let it be said to his honour, guessed what was 
going on in that complicated mind. He saw further than the 
Uitlander grievances, and I believe only adopted them as a shield 
against his real policy being discovered by the public at large. But 
he also acted with the impatience to which I have referred before; 
he tried to rush things, and unfortunately allowed certain unwhole- 
some influences to gct the upper hand, and in a certain sense bias his 
judgment. In reality he was anti-Kruger; in appearance he seemed 
only anti-Dutch. 

I do not belong to the people who think it right to stone Sir Alfred 
Milner, and make him the-scapegoat of all the bluitders committed 
as much by the general public as by those. placed in responsible 
positions, both in England and in South Africa. He made some 
mistakes—that cannot be contested—but these very mistakes gave 
him an experience a new man would take years to acquire. Sir Alfred 
is a Jingo by nature, and his greatest defect consists in always going 
straight before him, unmindful of any consequences; but he has 
also got in him the spirit of the statesman, and now that he‘has 
realised the strength of the Boers he has also probably grasped the 
problem of how they can best be led. People say that his very 
presence in South Africa would be an obstacle to the Settlement, 
but J cannot agree with that opinion at all. Sir Alfred is the very 
man—I feel tempted to write the only man—who would have enough 
authority to make the English Government adopt measures caleu- 
lated to appease the Boers and to lead to the eventual pacification of 
the country. He has watched them for years; he has seen the 
results of a lenient as well as of a harsh policy. He has protested 
against the burning of farms, but he has also opposed a firm deter- 
mination to enforce the conquest of the Republics to the howls of the 
Dutch Press, to the protests of such people as Messra. Sauer and 

- Malan, and even to the indignation of the pro-Boers at home. He 
lias endured in silence the most abominable insults, has borne stoically 
the, most shameful personal attacks, and has certainly gained gn 
experience such as very few people could acquire in such a, short 
time. Whatever friction his want of knowledge of the country 
might have provoked formerly, he will certainly try to ayoid it 
- in the future, He has got the welfare of the Empire at heart, also 
‘the wélfare of the country. Besides, his own interest would ‘oblige 
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him to try and get out of a mess for which the whole of the world 
holds him responsible. He came to South Africa with one fixed idea 
in his mind; he tried to execute it immediately; he failed; and he 
is quite wise enough to recognise the fact, and to set himself to the 
task of pacifying a country he tried in his own way to incorporate into 
tho Impire. I am sure no one deplores more than he does himself 
the mistakes’he made as to the strength and power of resistance of 
the Boers; but then it was the whole English nation who shared this 
mistake, the whole British Army who encouraged it. Sir Alfred 
Milner was not supposed to know the inferiority of Euglish artillery, 
the insufficiency of the Intelligence Department, or the various 
other reasons which made the Transvaal war such a hard one to fight 
for British soldiers. He believed in the strength of his own country, 
and he was not the only one who did so. 

Tn alluding to the causes which have brought about the present 
difficulties, I did not mention the most important one, and that was, 
that no one at first took the War seriously. Thirty thousand men, 
"fifteen millions and three months were to finish the campaign when it 
was started. *Not one person in ten thousand gave a thought to 
the difficulties under which it was to be fought, to the immensity of 
the country, tho climate, the impossibility of quick transports, the 
mobility of the enemy, the excellence of his armaments, or last, but 
not least, to the complications it was bound to create politically, to 
the irritation the Dutch in ihe Cape Colony and in Natal would 
naturally feel, to the anger the Uitlander population of the Rand 
would experience, when it would find itself driven out of house aud 
home, for long months, deprived of means of subsistence, and thrown 
on the world’s charity, insiead of living on the fat of the land in a 
country which it virtually considered and looked upon as its own. 

All these factors were not taken into account, but were overlooked 
by the English public and the Press. They had made up their minds 
they were going to win victories upon victories, to add to the prestige 
of the Empire, as well as to their own glory. The war was to bo 
short, and it was to add laurels to all those the Army had already , 
won for itself. A sort of tacit understanding arose between 
the Press and the public, who determined to start and to encourage 
a deliberate leading (I feel almost tempted to say, in view of what 
followed, a misleading) of public opinion. Xverything was sketched 
out beforehand. The Transvaal was to be conquered without the 
least opposition from the burghers. Johannesburg and Pretoria 
were by Christmas to be in English ‘hands, and stockbrokers were 4o 
be made happy by a boom such as the world had never seen before, 
and for which they, as well as their clients, had been assiduously 
preparing themselves, by buying up as many South African shares as 
they could get hold of. This programme seemed so well mapped out, 
that when the first reverses of Lord Methuen before Kimberley and 
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Sir Redvers Buller before Ladysmith occurred, people could not well 
understand how they had happened. But still they tried to say all 
would be well, and. Volunteers, Yeomanry, medical men, loafers, 
adventurers, and ladies who might have ‘been classed under the same 
category if they had not been so well known and so well born, all 
started for South Africa to see some of the fun, and to be there at 
the time of the final triumph, about’ which one began speaking more 
and more, perhaps because it appeared to be further and further 
from one’s reach. And then when time went on, and week fol- 
lowed week, and month replaced month, and that triumph still did 
not come, a kind of reaction took place. People began to return 
home under some pretext or other; the delights of South Africa 
paled a little in the eyes of the crowd who had fondly imagined the 
play would be worth seeing; but it could not make up its mind to go 
back without having, been at the death, and so to the legend of a 
victorious war succeeded another one still pleasanter to the minds of 
the English public, the legend that the war was over. 

` At the risk of being contradicted, I shall say that it is to these two 
legends, in which no one believed, not even those who preached them, 
that the political situation in South Africa owes a great deal of ils 
present difficulty. If England had not been so boastful in the 
beginning, but had declared at once that she knew she hed a hard job 
before her, the Boers, and especially the Dutch, would hare had 
some respect for her. As it was, they lost it entirely when they saw 
one untruthful assertion made after the other, victories announced 
~ when defeats had actually taken place, 200,000 troops chasing, with- 
out success, De Wet, and making themselves the laughing-stock of 
Europe. If the war had been taken seriously at the beginning, it 
might perhaps have been over now; if Sir Alfred Milner had been 
allowed more authority and the military less power, who knows 
bui that the invasion of the Colony might have been avoided? As it 
is, this whole miserable business has been fed on lies, aggravated by: 
bluffing of the worst kind practised in the worst taste. 

The Dutch are like children; they want to be ruled with a firm, - 
but at the same time a just, hand. In the anarchy which accompanied 
the war they saw neither justice nor firmness. There has been a 
good deal said about the oath of neutrality so many burghers are 
supposed to have broken, but no one has spoken of the difficulty 
these burghers had to keep it. Lord Roberts’ idea may have 
been a kind one, but if he really wanted to help all these people, 
why did he leave them absolutely unprotected, so to say, ‘between the 
Devil and the deep-sea, exposed to the vengeance of the Republican 
commandoes, who hastened to occupy all the places the British Army 
evacuated on its march to Pretoria? That march had a great deal 
to do with the disasters which quickly followed upon it, as it was 
executed too quickly, without any regard to the welfare of the 
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troops or the security of the country. Of course, the Field-Marshal ' 
had the safety of the mines in view; but will they be, and are they, _ 
safe? Has this reckless pushing forward really done any good, 
and secured the preservation of these valuable assets? If one is to 
believe all one hears, Lord Kitchener did not quite think so when he 
assumed the supreme command. 

When the Transvaal and the Free State burghers and the Dutch in 
the Cape Colony found that they did not get from the British troops 
or the British Government the help or protection they had the right 
to expect, it was very natural they should join the enemy and share 
‘his hopes of establishing a Dutch. South African Republic. This. 
situation may be considered abnormal, but it is a true one never- 
theless, and no one will gainsay me. 

It would, however, never have reached its present acuteness . had- 
it not been for the efforts of certain leading political men belonging 
to the Bond Party. The Bond-has been the curse of South Africa. 
It has lived and prospered on lies of the worst kind. It has been, 
and it is still, led by people who, all of them, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Mr. Mofmeyr, are actuated in what they say and do by 
personal motives and personal animosity to the one pie and 
` powerful man in South Africa—Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

Unfortunately, these people were in power when the war broke’ 
out, and Cape Colony has got a Constitutional Government, with the 
particular misfortune not to possess Constitutional Leaders worthy of 

‘the name. 

This absence of a Ministry on whom he could thoroughly rely has 
certainly been one of the greatest diffieulties with which Sir Alfred 
Milner-has had to contend. He could not trust the Bond Administra- 
tion, he could still less rely on the Conservative Government at pre- 
sent in power; and between the Africander and. the Progressive. 

Parties he had to witness in silence the ruin of the country over 
which it was his duty to watch. 

Such a position would have been trying to any man, and few would, 
have stood it with Sir Alfred’s patience and dignity. He is a cleyer. 
man; he must suffer to see and to have to come into contact with a- 
mediocrity such as Sir Gordon Sprigg, and with nonentities suchas 
his colleagues. He must groan inwardly at the want of initiative, the 
weakness, the insufficiency of the present Cabinet, whose only achieve- 
ment has been the passing of a Bill to which we owe the present. 
rebellion i in the Colony, a Bill which has given rise to a lot of dis- 
cussion and useless talk in the country, and led the Boers to suppose 
the Government had forced it through because it feared to try: the. 
rebels under the existing law of the.land, which would have.punished 
themefar more severely than the Treason Bill will do. - . 

It is this idea which has gained ground entirely through. ‘the = 
lamentable weakness displayed by Sir Gordon ‘Sprigg’s . Ministry, 
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which has damaged so terribly English prestige, and accredited the 
, opinion that the Imperial Government did not trouble about its loyal 
- South African subjects, or had not the means to protect them 
effectually. De Wet and his followers very soon made capital out of 
it, and the invasion of the Colony is the result. It could never havo 
taken place if the Premier had been a man determined to do his duty 
and possessed of the moral courage to urge on Sir Alfred Milner a 
policy firm enough to impose with time a reconciliation of the two 
rival races. 

In crises like the present, a country requires to be ruled by meu 
capable of vindicating the confidence it reposes in them. South 
Africa only possesses two such men, the High Commissioner and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. Lord Roberts has been a failure, and Lord Kitchencr 
has not been a success. Sir Gordon Sprigg, in spite of his good 
intentions, is.a danger to the security, not only of the Colony, bul 
also of the Empire, which ‘he discredits among his own supporters 
by his hesitation to protect them and to do justice to their legitimate 
grievances, 

I said I did not believe in an Africander conspiracy; bul I am con- 
vinced of the profound dissatisfaction which reigns among the loval 
English colonists in South Africa, and which is very cleverly used 
by the Bond Party in its own interests. They know, these colonists, 
that all their efforts to ensure protection for themselves and their 
property has been in vain, that the Prime Minister, in spite of 
strenuous efforts made to convince him, refused even to allow loyalists 
to raise a special police corps, which would have protected the Colony, 
notably in Bechuanaland and Griqualand West. They know that 
even their claime for compensation for damage done to them by the 
Boers, though recognised by the Commission which was to deal with 
them, are neither paid nor even acknowledged by the Government. 
They know that every measure introduced by Sir Gordon is either - 
taken too late or absolutely useless. If it was the intention of 
the Cabinet to proclaim martial law in some districts of the Colony, 
it ought io have been done long ago, before assemblies such as the 
women’s meeting at the Paarl, or the People’s Congress at Worcester, 
had had time to work upon and exasperate public opinion in South 
Africa, which is created and fed by scurrilous papers managed 
and edited by men who only try to make capital out of the feelings 
they know so well how to excite. If Ons Land and the South 
African News had been suppressed, if people like Mr. Sauer and Mr. 
Malan had been arrested in time, tho world no doubt would have 
screamed, but how much evil might have been avoided, in the neces- 
sity the Dutch would have found themselves in to air that ‘one 
grievance. Indignation against it would not, in the long run; ‘have 
had such a disastrous effect as the perpetual raking up of wrongs 
done to unknown people, for unknown causes. Only an energetic 
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policy, such as the one I am advocating at present, requires d stron 
man to enforce it. I am afraid Sir Gordon Sprigg is not ever a 
determined one. 

Certainly he is very much to blame for the difficulties in which the 
Colony finds itself now. I do not say they might have been avoided 
altogether, but I think people would have faced them with grealer 
courage had they felt themselves backed up by a man who recognised 
the dangers of the situation. As things are at present, the Loyalists 
secretly despise, and the rebels disdain, the Prime Minister. Sir 
Alfred i is the only man the disloyal ones fear, and the others trust ; 
but he cannot work alone, nor sce to things alone. He is responsible 
for the whole of South Africa, and he cannot give all his time to the 
race problems which agitate the Cape Colony, and which ‘more than 
anything else, perhaps, have encouraged the Boers to invade it. 

What I have said will explain perhaps to the reader why the 
present situation -is worse than it was a twelvemonth ago, from a 
political point of view. It has been rendered acute by the various 
denunciations „Of the Jingo papers on both sides ; it has been weakened 
by the indecision of the Ministry to recognise and deal frankly with 
dangers everyone saw except themselves, and by the blunders of the 
military. arm-burning will be avenged by the victims, not upon 
those who ordered or who executed it, but upon loyal Englishmen, 
whom their misfortune or their fault will oblige later on to live with 
uud by the side of the Dutch, reduced to a state of exasperation 
which we should ourselves share were we treated as they have been. 

One of the most grievous blunders committed by the military 
- authorities, has been in connection with the Uitlanders, the so-called ` 
refugees we have heard so much about recently, and whose fate 
really deserves pity and compassion. I am afraid they have been 
as much abused lately as they were sympathised with in the begin- 
ning, when the enthusiasm with whicly the war was greeted made 
people organise tommittees and all kind of means to relieve the 
distress of the supposed victims of Kruger. All, or nearly all, 
of them arrived in Cape Town with money in their pockets, which 
very soon, alas! was swallowed up by the terrible cost of living iù the 
Colony, leaving them penniless. Ivery day they have become more 
cxasperated at the continuance of a war they were assured would-be 
over in three months, and which was declared by Lord Roberts to 
have come to an end at the very time when it was bursting forth 
afresh with renewed vigour and energy. The military seem never to 
have had, during the whole of this sad and lamentable campaign, 
the courage to say the truth, and to own that it would last for 
months, if not for years. They had made up their minds they were 
to be*victorious, and though it was not the case they kept assuring 
the public they had-been successful, and the refugees that their 
return to the Rand was but the matter of a few days. What wonder 
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that these people they kept on fooling, month after month, became 
in their turn furious, and joined the ranks of the enemies of the 
(Jovernment, and the men in khaki who believed themselves to be a 
Government | 

Sir Alfred Milner alone was brave enough to tell the Uitlanders 
the truth, and to warn them that it was far too early to think of the 
time when life, such as it was before the War, might be resumed at 
Johannesburg and in the Transvaal. In doing so he proved how 
wisely the Impérial ‘Government would have done had it given him 
from the very beginning of the crisis the same unlimited authority 
he possesses at present. a 

I was mentioning the Uitlanders and the so-called refugees. They 
have been very much laughed at in the English Press. . But I do not 
think that the British public has quite realised their exact position 
or the differences which exist among them. ` 

The refugees can be divided into three classes. The first one is. 
decidedly unsavoury—with exceptions of course. It is recruited 
among rich so-called financiers, not yet sure of their position in the 
commercial and industrial world to which they allege*they belong, 
but blessed with a quantity of money, made very quickly, by very 
“slim” means, and so lu and prosperous in all their under- 
takings, that they imagiifo they could patronise Almighty God 
Himself, were He to appear in this world. They deserve no sym- 
pathy, in that they come to Cape Town in order to amuse them- 
selves, and to attend under protest social functions they declare not 
to come near those of the same kind in Johannesburg. 

The second class is principally recruited amongst people who had 
investments they could not realise, or different appointments they 
had lost through the war. They are by far the most unfortunate 
among the refugees, as they have had to keep up appearances on the 
little money they had brought with them, and on credit when they 
could get it; they deserve as much sympathy as the first category does. 
not, for their only grief is for the millions they are debarred by 
circumstances from making. 

The third class is composed of miners, clerks, shop assistants, dress- 
makers, all kinds of men and women, depending on charity when 
they can get no work, but taking the whole matter philosophically, 
and not refusing any kind of employment which is offered to 
them. They have mostly been relieved by committees, and a certain 
number of them have been sent back to Europe with free passage, 
but presumably to starve. They went away however with the inten- 
tion of returning in a short time, and carried away with them Hope, 
as sole baggage from the Cape of Good Hope. ` l 

When this mass of humanity invaded the Peninsula about eighteen 
months ago, people began to consider what they could do for them. 
As I said before, it was in the first enthusiasm excited by- the War, , 
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and committees of relief were constituted at once. In Cape Town 
itself two were organised very quickly, one of men, and the other of 
ladies, who divided themselves into several sections and sub-com- 
mittees. They are very much to be praised, for their organisation 
_ was excellent, and they tried their best to get employment for the 
people who applied to them, helped sickness, and relieved as much 
- distress as they could. Over or about 3,000 women and children 
passed through the hands of the ladies’ committee, presided over by 
Dr. Jane Waterson, who really worked in a most indefatigable way 
at the gigantic task she had been entrusted with. 

The men’s committee was presided over by the Mayor, and also did 
ils best. The two were assisted by a joint committee of men and 
women who examined in a private way applications from families as 
well as single individuals as delicately as possible, and in Cape Town 
itself dealt with over 600 cases. The other important towns in the 
Colony, as well as in Natal, had similar organisations. ‘lhe funds of 
which they disposed were supplied by private generosity, but this 
would not have been sufficient of course, and the principal source of 
revenue was ethe fund collected in London by the Lord Mayor, 
£160,000, administered in Cape Town by a special committee, of 
which the Governor was chairman, and Mr. G. B. Lindley, head of 
the Equitable Insurance Company in America, secretary. 

The greatest difficulty the refugees had to encounter was the want 
of proper accommodation and employment. Many of them spent 
the day in wandering about the streets, buying every special that 
was issued, hoping to find in it the news that they could return to the 
Rand, and receiving no dividends, practised patriotism without hope 
of reward. On the whole, they behaved very well, but at last became 
impatient, which is no wonder. At present their irritation is 
` growing, and one of the great problems of the future is how 
they will look upon the new Government, when they find the. 
conditions of life in the Transvaal quite different from the past ones, 
as they are bound to become, once matters are settled. How will . 
they like to see introduced keener competition, lower wages, fresh 
influx of foreigners, absence of that bribery and corruption of which 
they made so much use, and not the same facilities for money 
making which existed formerly? This is the question, which, when 
it is raised, will prove a serious source of trouble to the English 
Government, and the present disposition of the Uitlanders to 
grumbling and discontent may become as dangerous as is at present 
the ‘tendency to rebellion of the Cape Dutch. 

It is with design I use the word tendency. The Colonial Boer is 
full of sympathy for the Republics, but as a rule he will not jain 
them, or take up arms against England, no matter what the Bond 
leaders and the Bond papera may say. The danger of the situation 
does not lie in a rebellion in the Cape Colony. The present one has 
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not had the proportions the Imperial Government declared—because 
it wanted to exaggerate the peril, and the Boers assured; because 
they wished to claim more successes than their daring enterprise had 
obtained. The danger lies in the weakness of-the Cape Ministry, 
in the dissatisfaction of the Loyalists and the mistakes, coupled with 
vanity, of the military. Of course the difficulties of establishing a 
regular Government in the Transvaal will be great, and a lot of tact 
will be required to do so. Red tape and stiffness, which is as foreign 
to the Colonial as it is to the Boer, must be avoided. ‘he old 
Reformers and the people who have got vested interests in the 
country will have to be kept at a distance from the Government, 
or all kinds of false insinuations and accusations will be raised 
against the powers that be. But Sir Alfred Milner is quite capablo 
of realising that programme. ‘The only danger is that he will not be 
able to execute it as soon as the prosperity of the country would 
require. The military will not give way, and friction between the 
High Commissioner and Headquarters is sure to occur sooner or 
later. Itis to be wished for the welfare of Mngland as well as for the 
safety of the Empire that Lord Kitchener will find thé strength to 
break through that barrier of lies which has discredited the Army ever 
since the beginning of the campaign. A powerful nation like the 
English ought not to condescend to play a game of bluff. She ought 
not to praise Generals who are beaten, officers who surrender, soldiers 
who stampede. She ought to blame the ones, and to punish the 
others, and to have the moral courage to recognise errors, 
not to minimise the luck, for I cannot call it by another 
name, of her enemies. She ought to call upon her Press to speak the 
truth, not to lend itself to the fibs of a Staff who would like to 
accredit, amongst other legends, the idea that Abhe Boer Army 
numbered over 100,000 troops; a.simple glance at statistics will 
prove the inexactitude of this assertion. England is the greatest 
nation in the world, and if she finds herself at present in a position 
full of difficulties and dangers, she ought to face them not by false 
reports, in which no one believes, but by bringing out all her energies 
to accomplish a task which may appear to-day impossible to her 
enemies, but in which she is bound to succeed in time, I mean a 
peaceful settlement of the South African question, in a sense which 
will consolidate the links which bind together all the different sec- 
tions of the Empire, and give her the practical possession of the 
country, from Cairo to the Cape of Good Hope. The enterprise is 
colossal, I grant it, but then England, apart from all her other 
immense resources, possesses two Statesmen whose union and co- 
opération in the work of which 1 have just spoken are bound to 
ensure its success, I mean Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Sir Alfred Miner. 
One has conquered as well as created a new Empire which he pre- 
sented to his country, the other has shown in circumstances of the 
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greatest difficulty that wonderful calm a superior nature alone can 
display. Let us hope that their united efforts will do away with the 
distrust of English rule and England’s power men like Sir Gordon 
Sprigg inspire, in spite of their good intentions. Let us hope that 
it will be granted to them to see their countrymen do to their 
patriotism and spirit of self-sacrifice the justice they deserve. 


Carr Town. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES. 


Mrs has been said lately about tho relative attitude of Boer 

and Briton toward the native. Some have contended that 

the struggle for supremacy in South Africa between the 
Afrikander and the Britisià Government is one in which the native 
has everything to lose or gain. Others deny this. They say the 
native is just as well off under the one as under the other. If you 
take the individual dispositions of the persons composing the two 
white races, there may be seme truth in the latter contention. There 
ig nothing in the intrinsic quality of the Afrikander heart to make 
it unalterably selfish, more selfish than the heart of the Britisher. 
If you start with the fundamental principles of human nature, men 
are all built pretty much alike, and under given similar influences 
will come to fairly similar results. l 

But then the influences in this case have not been similar. That 
is where the difference comes in. The Afrikander is descended 
from people who left Europe at a time when racial distinctions were 
regarded as deeper and more vital than now. But the two centuries 
have brought a vast change. The mind of Europe on this subject 
is quite different from what it was then. There has been an awaken- 
ing to the fact of human solidarity which leaves us no choice but to 
Jook our fellow man, whoever and whatever he may be, in the face, 
and to acknowledge our duty to him. 

But for the whole of the eighteenth century, while this great 
change was going on in Europe, what was going on in South Africa? 
There were men completely cut off from these widening and enlarg- 
ing influences, living amongst and reducing to a state of slavery 
an exceedingly degraded aboriginal race, the Hottentots; people 
-who by their very weakness invited the tyranny of the stronger 
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race which had taken possession of their country and of them along’ 
with it. It is not to be wondered at that when a still stronger power , 
came, bringing with it the larger conception of humanity, there 
„should have been a collision between the old and the new ideas. 
There and then commenced the conflict of opinion as to the right 
treatment of the aboriginal natives, which has been a chronic diff- 
culty in South African administration down to the present moment. 
But still less shall we have any right to cast stones at our Afri- _ 
kander neighbours if we look at our own people who have gone out 
‘and settled in South Africa during the present century. They show 
a wonderful readiness to adopt the Afrikander view of the native. 
They have most of them gone there to better themselves, to find 
such a career as is not open to them in the older and more crowded 
country. From their point of view, and in many ways, they find 
the native an obtrusive and disagreeable factor. Those who settled 
down on the land in the border districts suffered in the wars which 
have been more or less a feature of frontier life. They did not 
stop to inquire too curiously as to who was to blame for the origin 
of these wars. Nor did they consider that the inconveniences and 
miseries which fell to their lot were only the counterpart of what 
the native had to endure. The blood feud commenced and goes on. 
Then, again, there is the ordinary labouring man who comes out 
to South Africa and makes the unpleasant discovery that he is 
nowhere in competition with the native where unskilled labour is 
concerned; and the antagonism, however illogical, that takes root 
is very real and powerful. Then there is the mere money-grubber, 
whose soul has narrowed itself down to this one point. He looks 
upon the native as so much raw material, to be made use of, and 
for that matter to be used up, in the process of money-making. 
He may neither like nor dislike the native. He looks upon him 
with the same kind of indifference with which we look upon the 
men and women who are used up in the fierce struggle of manu- 
facturing enterprise in our own large towns: about whom many of. 
us do not care to ask any questions, for fear of what we may hear. _ 
Yet even in the chosen haunts of Mammon in South Africa there 
are to be found men, more especially in the Cape Colony (with which 
I wish to deal in this paper almost exclusively), who have come to 
look at the matter from a wider point of view, more statesmanlike, 
simply ‘because more commonsense and more business-like. They are 
the last men to claim a character for philanthropy. That would-be 
too good a joke. But they have recognised the facts of human life. 
They see in the native the great labour supply of the country; a 
“valuable asset” in a country which is desperately in need of labour. 
They see that the native must be got to work. You cannot force 
him to do so, go you must lead him by the same means which hold 
good with any other human being. You must give him a wage 
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which will be a sufficient inducement. Not only so, but you must 
take care of him. You must think of to-morrow as well as of to-day. 
If you draw together a vast number of natives and concentrate them 
on some given industry, say diamond digging, you must not allow 
them to herd together in filthy slums, where they will be besotted by 
the grog-seller and take their degrees as educated criminals in the 
illicit diamond buying business. And you need not pretend to be a 
philanthropist. All that has happened is, that the captains of the 
enterprise ‘have recognized a fact often overlooked, that ‘the 
interests of employer and employed are linked together by an internal 
law which cannot be broken with impunity. 

Probably the “ compound” system, as it is called, would not have 
come into being so soon or so perfectly, but for the urgent need there 
was for some means of coping with the tremendous growth of the 
illicit diamond traffic at Kimberley. That does not do away with the 
fact that the carrying out of the system was on lines which made for 
the moral benefit of the workers. There are those who condemn the 
whole thing in no measured language as slavery, as a deep machina- 
tion of the tyrannical “ capitalist gang” to secure a supply of forced 
labour, as an infamous and degraded bondage into which thousands 
ot unhappy and helpless natives are forced. This is the sort of 
language we ‘hear used, in some instances by men who do not know 
what they are talking about, in others, by men influenced by motives 
respecting which the less said the better. ; 

Now the initial point, so far as the native ‘himself is concerned, is 
the answer which must be given to the question :—-How does he get 
into the Kimberley compounds? He goes'there of his own accord. Let 
any prove the contrary who can. Let him go to the railway stations 
north of Kimberley at such places, for instance, as Taungs, or let him 
go to the north-eastern districts of the Cape Colony where there are 
large native reserves, and ho will see there any day of the year 
natives taking fheir tickets to Kimberley with the avowed object 
of going ‘to seek work there in the compounds. Possibly the work 
has come to seek them in the shape of a labour agent, who may 
himself be a native; but where is the compulsion? That is the 
question. Go even to the far north—to the valley of the Zambezi 
or the Portuguese territory near Inhambane, and on the way you 
will meet, threading their way in Indian file through the forests, 
hungry and travel-worn Shangaans, Matonga and Makalanga. Who 
drives these people? Nothing but a desire to get the white man’s 
money. Go where you will in the interior of South Africa you will 
find men who have come back with money in their hands, and, above 
all, with confidence in the justice of the Englishman, such justice ag 
they get in the Kimberley compounds. 

But look further into the matter. These men present themstlyes 
at the gate of the compound, individually or in companies, alone or 
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under the guidance of the labour touts who have been looking for 
and collecting them. They are told: If you come here you must 
understand that you enter into a contract for at least three months. 
During that period you have no communication with the outer world. 
If they are not told this in so many words, they know it perfectly 
well already. The matter is one of common knowledge, and has been 
for years in all South Africa. A large proportion of the men who 
“sign on” to this contract have been through it all before, and 
know perfectly well what they are about. There are thousanda of 
men, part of the routine of whose life is to spend some months of 
every year in the Kimberley mines, just as at one time it was part of 
the Irish labourer’s routine to come over to England for the harvest 
season, ; f 

Now follow the labourers into the “compound,” as it is called. 
You find yourself in a huge enclosure, the middle area of which 
is open to the sky, but surrounded with a ring of barrack-like 
buildings, all facing inwards upon the central yard, and with a dead 
wall outwards. One gate alone there is for egress or ingress, and 
this is jealously closed to all but authorised persons. When the 
men are not in this compound, they are down in the mine or in some 
part of the mining area, all which is railed in with an impenetrable 
wire-netting fence. I have said that the middle space of the com- 
pound itself is open to the sky. So it is, but over even it there is 

-` stretched a web of wire to prevent the throwing out of packages over 
the outside line of buildings. Isolation from the outer world is the 
word, and so far as human determination and ingenuity can secure 
this, it is done. Without such isolation there would be no guarding 
against the wily energy of the illicit diamond buyer and his hench- 
man, the grog-seller. 

Lurid pictures have beeh drawn of the condition of the native 
within the compound. What are the facts? To begin with ‘he is 
well-housed, The barracks are lined with tiers of bunks similar to 
those which may be seen in the forecastle of any large ship. In the 
middle of each room there is a table with benches round it. Cooking 
places are provided where the men prepare their food. Their wages 
are paid at a minimum rate of fifteen shillings a week for unskilled 
labour. Out of this they take whatever may be necessary to provide 
themselves with rations; and they usually deposit the balance with 
the manager until their departure. They can buy anything they. 
want at the shop within the compound, any'thing—with one important 
exception, and that is alcoholic liquor, The prices of goods are regu- 
lated by convention with the mercantile public outside, and any 
profits that may accrue are set aside for a recognised purpose, which 
has also been the subject of agreement with the outside community. 
There is a practically unlimited supply of water and a lange 
swimming bath, Ifa man gets ill or is injured ‘there is a Hospital 
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and a doctor. There is a church, used by the ministers of four 
‘different denominations, who agree as to the respective hours on 
Sunday when their services shall be held. There is practically an 
eight hours’ day, all overtime is paid extra, and all Sunday work. 
his sounds well enough, but what security have we that men who 
are locked up for three months in the hands of a powerful corporation 
will not be the victims of cruel abuses. Well: to begin with there 
is a Government functionary in Kimberley who is known as “ Pro- 
“tector of Natives.” This is not a mere fancy title. The present 
holder of the office enters into his duties con amore, and is a most 
‘efficient man. His position entitles him to know all that is going 
on in or outside of the compound in Kimberley that may affect the 
condition of any native. But there is a far more reliable check on 
oppression, which does not hang upon the life or character of this or 
that man; it is the action of the law of supply and demand. Labour 
is at a premium, a larger supply of labour than is actually available. 
Go to the De Beers mine any time you like, and the same story will 
be told. We will take on five hundred men to-morrow if you will 
only briig them. Under these circumstances, since there is no 
power to compel labour, the only other alternative is to attract it. 
No one could be more jealous than the De Beers directors of their 
employment getting a bad name among the natives. This is 80 
obvious, or ought to be, that the reader almost deserves an apology. 
It is mere human nature, the ordinary motives which ‘influence the 
mind of any commen-sense man. Yet there are people so constituted 
that they cry out about the slavery of the Kimberley compounds. 
Repulsive features there are in every human organisation, and the 
compound system is no exception. There is a disgusting practice of 
search, when the native leaves the compound at the close of his con- 
tract, to onsure his not taking away any diamonds, either within 
or without his body. Then as he issues from ‘the gate there is a 
crowd of crimps and hharlots to meet him, and to deal with him as the 
sailor is dealt with who is paid off in any of our seaports after a 
long cruise. This is a matter for the town authorities to deal with, 
and perhaps they can explain why they have hitherto been so supine 
in their duties. : f 
‘There is one feature of the De Beers labour department that.I have 
not touched upon, and that is the employment of convicts. I cannot 
speak with any intimate knowledge of the facts, but there are two 
things that have to be remembered. First, there is no necessary con- 
nection between this and the employment of the labour in the com- 
pound. The two things are kept quite distinct. Secondly, what is 
done on a large scale by De Beers in Kimberley is done.on a smaller 
scale by employers of labour in.cther parts of the Cape Colony, for 
instance, in the vineyards of Constantia, near Cape Town. Convicts 
are hired from the Government, and are worked in. gangs -and 
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guarded by armed constables, Just as they would be when employed 
on the ordinary public works of the Colony. If, as is sometimes 
stated, there’ ave cruel abuses in the convict labour department in 
Kimberley, that is a matter for the Cape Law Department to deal 
with, and is open to Parliamentary interpellation like any other 
Government business. 

I have gone at some length into this compound system in Kim- 
berley because it is one of the things that seem to make the outlook of 
the native in South Africa not altogether hopeless. Most of us who 
are conversant with the native in his own kraal, uncivilised or semi- 
civilised, know what has been to him the outcome of this system, as 
contrasted with the wretched, hugger-mugger, go-as-you-may prac- 
tice in vogue elsewhere. Take Cape Town for instance, where are 
thousands of Kaftirs at the present time who have come all the way 
from the eastern frontier districts in search of work. They crowd 
the slums of Cape Town, and live in a state of wreichedness which 
baffles description, until those slums have become a pandemonium 
of drunkenness and the social evil. Some adaptation of the com- 
pound system suited to the circumstances would work wonders; but 
as long as the Cape Colonial Government sanctions the drink trafic 
with natives, anything like effective control over them for their own 
good is impossible on an extended scale. 

The sum total of my argument is this. Appealing only to motives 
of self-interest, there is hope for the native in the Cape Colony, and 
the lesson of hope comes from the very quarter about which there has 
been such an outcry, the great bugbear, the capitalist. He may be 
greedy and selfish, like any other man; or he may take sensible 
and. far-reaching views. It does not follow that capitalists as a 
class, if they had the power in their hands, could be trusted to 
use it well. The facts are the other way; but at all events we have 
here one instance of good done by capitalists who have been driven 
to measures of Ber i and have incidentally ie the 
native too. 

I have purposely ignored the action of higher motives, such as may 
spring from a religious source. The missionary churches in the 
Cape Colony are doing their duty so far as it goes, and have done ‘it 
throughout the history of the century, deriving much of their energy 
from the strong missionary sentiment of the mother country. But 
they have been chiefly occupied in applying plasters to sores that 
have been made and ought not to have been made if we had done 
ow: duty to the native in the first instance. As to the Colonial- 
churches, by which I mean churches which exist for the religious 
needs of the Colonists themselves, their leaders adopt for the most 
part tf Colonial attitude towards the native. As is the pew, so is 
the pulpit. The shepherds do not as a rule lead their flocks—they 
follow them. In any glaring sbsence of justice to the’ native the 
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Colonial pulpit is silent. “We do not meddle with politics,” is the 
pluck excuse. 

It is here that those of us who place the native in the forefront of 
all social questions in the Cape Colony find ourselves driven back on 
the mother country, and compelled to part company with our fellow 
colonists. But the Colonial office in London has no longer any 
effective control over the internal affairs of the Cape Colony. We 
have, for good or for evil, our social and political life in our own 
hands. It is only through the action of the missionary societies that 
we can hope to enjoy the action of the altruistic spirit so largely at 
work in the mother country, and to inspire the native himself with 
those higher motives which will tend to his moral regeneration. 

So far I have been dealing with the status of the native and with 
the labour question in the Cape Colony only. Each part of South 
Africa presents us with the native question, but under conditions 80 
different as to need separate treatment. But in regard to those terri- 
tories the future administration of which will be determined by the 
~ result of the war, we have to look the matter in the face as one to be 
dealt with by the Imperial Government. We have made up our 
minds unanimously that as soon as possible every white man, be he 
Afrikander, British, or even Continental foreigner, is to have the 
right of’a civilised man—the right he already possesses in the Cape 
Colony and in Natal—to a share in the self-government of the com- 
munity in which he has settled down as a citizen. But we have to 
determine what is to be the status of the native too ; and I have dwelt 
tipon one feature of our relation to native life in the Cape Colony, 
because it seems to me to show that even taking men as they are in 
ihe average, quite free from what they themselves might call 
altruistic sentimentality or humanitarianism, the attempt has been 
~ made with fair success to utilise the services of the raw native as the 
great labour element of the country in such a way as not only to get 
out of him the best that can be got, but to keep him at his best. 
For I maintain unhesitatingly that the native who goes back from 
Kimberley, after a spell of labour in the compounds there, is a better 
man all round, in physique, in pocket, and in character, than the 
native who starts from exactly the same point, but spends his nights 
in the slums and goes back a degraded and besotted wreck of 
humanity. This is the crux of the whole business. There are ways 
of using the raw native which make for his own benefit as well as for 
the benefit of his employer. I have been speaking of the raw native, 
but it must be remembered that we have a large number of natives 
who are not raw, men and women who will compare favourably with 
ourselves, and have every right to be accepted as citizens in the 
community; but I merely mention them in passing. ° 
= The British Government has practically in its hands at this 
juncture the fate of close upon a million of natives in the new 
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provinces. It may find much to guide it in the experience already 
gained in the Cape Colony, on which to base the establishment of its 
Native Department. 

There is another important measure which has been adopted in the 
Cape Colony, somewhat of the nature of an experiment. The idea 
has apparently been to construct a bridge over which the native can 
pass from his old tribal condition, under hereditary chiefs, into some- 
thing more like the exercise of local self-government. We see this 
in what is known as the Glen Grey Act: but to do justice to this 
subject would be impossible at the fag end of an article. 

The task before the British Government in the Transvaal is no 
trifling one. It is a task which, if rightly carried out, will not please 
either Afrikander or Uitlander; but if we have the moral courage to 
do what is right, we shall not be guided either by the imperfect 
notion of justice towards the native entertained by the Afrikander, 
or by the greedy haste to be rich, apart from all moral Considpravions, 
so characteristic of the Uitlander. 

Yet even so we may learn something not only from the avowed 
philanthropist or the missionary, but from the large-minded man of 
businèss himself in his better and far-seeing moods. 


J. S. MOFFAT. 
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Christian De Wet there is not one that, for historical import- 
) ance or variety of incident, will ever compare with his dash 
through the British cordon around Fouriesburg ‘and subsequent 
march into the Transvaal. He was charged with ¢he escort of 
President Steyn to President Kruger. Nearly all the members of 
the Government accompanied the President, and had the British 
efforts to capture this commando been as successful as they were 
untiring the war would long since have ended. However, De Wet 
got, through, and one who was there proposes to tell how. 

Bethlehem had been taken. We were cooped up in the mountains. 
News from the Transvaal was discouraging. Something had to be 
done, and we determined to break through, neck or nothing. 

It was in the dusk of a bitterly cold and windy day that we 
moved forward into Retief’s Nek, four thousand horsemen in front 
and rear; the guns, mostly captured Armstrongs, and not much 
loved of our gunners, in the centre, and a waggon train, fully four 
miles long, forming the backbone of the column. 

When barely in the Nek adverse reports came in, and it was 
resolved to postpone the attempt until the following evening. “ Out- 
“span and off-saddle” did not take long; soon fires were twinkling 
all around, tents were put up, and after a hearty meal refuge from 
the cold was sought beneath the blankets. 

The next evening the real march began. We moved forward 
out of the Nek at a fair pace, halting every now and then to let 
the waggons close up. It was a night of piercing coldness, tho 
slirrup irons chilling the soles of the feet. Many wore the warm 
winter uniforms looted at Roodewal, others hung blankets around 
- their shivering forms, but one and all felt too cold to speak. And 
the dust, thick as treacle, thrown up by the herses’ hoofs and 
inhaled until the lungs seemed made of mud | 

At firat not a sign could be seen of the British, and fears af an 
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ambush began to be whispered. The advance was continued in the 
‘most cautious manner. Presently, however, the British camp was 
observed. There it lay in the blackness, not a thousand yards from 
the road, evidently fast asleep, and ripe for a surprise. De Wet 
held his hand, for the issues involved were too grave, and our 
column passed by in silence and secrecy. Shortly after, the moon 
rose, and by its light we passed, and cut the telegraph wire connect- 
ing Bethlehem and Senekal, At midnight we halted, safely through 
the cordon. 

During the following day's march a British force was encountered, 
and a detachment was sent to keep the enemy at arm’s length until 
the waggons were safely away. , 

Steyn and De Wet accompanied this body into-action, and were 
under heavy shell fire for some hours. The object was accomplished 
without much difficulty, chiefly by means of artillery. This engage- 
ment was but a foretaste of joys to come, for -during the rest of the 
march hardly a day passed without fighting taking place in rear 
or flank. : . 

When pasing near Lindley seven of our scouts entered that 
village. “Fou havo come to lay down arms, I-suppose?” said the 
magistrate. “No, to pick up provisions,” replied ours; which they 
proceeded to do in a very thorough manner, leaving the worthy 
justice to reflect on the cussedness of Fortune. 

Another, and extremely tragic, incident also occurred about 
this time Orders had been given, that the loyalty of. those 
along the route should be tested. A small patrol of Theron’s Scouts 
accordingly-went one evening to the farm of a “hands upper,” t.e., 
one-who had surrendered his arms. When the house was reached 
‘the party hid behind a clump of trees, and four men were sent in 
advance. These men knocked, and upon the farmer coming out, 
told him they were English scouts. He offered them hospitality, 
and they went round to stable their horses. Unfortunately, there 
wero three- Boers from De Wets laager in the house, and they 
naturally thought the British had surrounded the house. As soon 
therefore as the supposed English were about to enter the house, 
they were fired upon from within. The night was pitch dark, and 
in the sheet of flame that lit up for an instant the gloom one man 
was shown crashing to the ground, and another in the act of rushing 
blindly away. The remaining two immediately shouted: ‘ Don’t 
“shoot! “We are Boers.” The others came rushing up, lights 
were struck, and while some lifted up the fallen man, others arrested 
the men ir the house, who, of course, were horrorstruck when, they 
heard what they had done. The man who had fallen was mortally 
woupded, and the other not returning search was made for him. 
He was found lying sixty yards away, stone dead. It was an affect- 

“ing scene when the little procession returned to the laager at dawn - 
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the following morning, bearing with them the bodies ` and “the 
prisoners, the slain and the slayers, and all through a mistake! 
During the forenoon two graves were dug side by side, the bodies 
gently borne to the edge, a psalm sung, and then the little band 
of comrades bared their Heads, Germans, Frenchmen, and Boers, 
and stood silent while the bodies were reverently lowered to their 
last resting place, where British supremacy is not. May their 
‘comrades be given courage to break the news at home some day ; 
even now those who wait know not that they wait in vain. 
‘A few days later we were almost captured. A convoy had been 
cbserved to our left, and a commando left to attempt its capture. 
When they were busily engaged, a large body of English swooped 
dcwn upon the laager from the right. The waggons were hastily 
inspanned and sent off, and the men took up positions to keep the 
English back. The commando which had been drawn off by the 
convoy got back just in time to save the situation ; but so close a 
call was it that after sunset the British Nordenfeldts could be seen i 
spitting fire on our retreating waggons. A peculiar feature of this 
engagement was the reckless manner in which several soldiers rode 
right up to our meh, their rifles still slung behind their backs, and, 
pulling up, sat laughing in a, maudlin manner until shot down. 
hey had evidently been celebrating our anticipated surrender. 
Theron’s Scouts again distinguished themselves here, and so did 
Commandant Piet De Wet, who, aided by one man only, brought 
out one of our guns from a very critical position. Unfortunately 
for his reputation, he went and surrendered himself to the enemy 
a few days later, greatly to our regret and the disgust of his brother. 
He was a brave and courteous officer, but lacked that stamina which 
is Christian’s chief characteristic. 

Fighting now slowed down a little, and we began to think more 
cf the problem before us than of the enemy behind. Very few were 
in De Wets confidence, but all could see that we should have to 
cross the railway, and probably at a fortified point. At last we came 
in sight of the railway. 

. The long column halted. It was now four in the afternoon. We 
-had started that morning at ten, with the enemy in close pursuit. 
In the distance was seen the railway line—the line that must be 
crossed that night, or never. Suddenly a train appeared, steaming 
slowly along. “Look, look! See the smoke!” “Can they see 
“usP” Of course they could, and a warm reception that night 
appeared probable. Some became very thoughtful; a fey even made 
their wills. All were determined. While the waggons and carts 
-were being formed into eight separate columns, the burghers, lying 
in groups on the veldt, discussed a simple meal, and gave* their 
Mausers a final polishing. As dusk fell the word was given to 
advance. One troop of horsemen swept away to the right, another 
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to the left, while the main body moved slowly forward, President 
Steyn at the head. De Wet galloped from column to column on 
his white horse, arranging, swearing, joking. Under the’ stars we 
moved along, a silent, resolute body of men. Presently the wreck 
of a farmhouse was passed. Its owner was with us. He now saw 
his house for the first time since leaving for the front, truly a 
heartrending sight. But on we go. We near the railway. We 
seo a light; it is that of a train, which, standing motionless upon 
the track, appears to us like some giant sentinel. We approach to 
within sixty yards, and halt. De Wet dismounts, steals forward, 
and with his own hands places a stone on the track. He returns. 
The train moves slowly forward, strikes the obstruction, and stops. 
The driver gets down, lantern in hand, and removes the stone, all 
unconscious of his danger and our presence. “ Shall I shoot him?” 
whispers someone. “No!” says De Wet. He is right. A deep 
stillness reigns, broken at intervals by the neighing of some restless 
stallion. Curse the brute! All sit motionless, every nerve at the 
highest tension, longing for something—anything—to break the 
spell. The trucks and carriages may be filled with soldiers, and 
an engagement might spoil everything. De Wet is overwrought. 
“Back, President, back a little way!” he urges hoarsely. Steyn 
does not stir. Then slowly, ah, so slowly, the train moves on, and 
we cross the line, drawing a long breath as we reach the other side. 
Soon every vehicle is safely over, the march resumed, and at two 
a.m. we halt, after fourteen hours in the saddle. 

At dawn the right wing rejoined us, bringing in a hundred 
prisoners and a large assortment of loot, from chocolate creams to 
mail bags. One man had hugged a pocket of sugar to the pommel 
all the way, about twelve miles. It.appears they had allowed the 
train that we had seen to pass unhindered. Another came along, 
however (I don’t know what our left wing was doing), and of this 
they managed to derail some trucks, but the rest of the train would 
have escaped had it not been for the resource of one of Theron’s 
men, who, just as the train was moving on again, sprang: on the 
engine and smashed the valve, bringing it to a standstill. Firing 
was already going on, and after a few minutes the enemy shouted: 
“ We surrender!” Their arms were taken, and the dead and wounded 
seen to, about six in all. Then the trucks were opened, and every- 
one helped himself to as much as he could carry, after which tar was 
poured on the trucks and the lot set alight. De Wet, who, after 
crossing ‘higher up, had ridden down to see how things were going, 
now arrived. The prisoners were marshalled in the light of the 
bonfire, and a start made for the main column, which was reached 
at dawn, as I say. The camp was soon astir to see the prisoners, 
several of whom were known to their captors. One in particular, 
James Sinclair, the famous South African cricketer, found in his 
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laté opponents many old friends. Needless to say, his reception was 
marked by quite a sportsmanlike cordiality, to the surprise of the 
raw. Tommies, who began to grasp the relation of cricket. to warfare. 
Had De Wet ever seen Jimmy punish the English bowling, James 
would have gone free on the spot. As it was, he escape a few days 
later, as you will see further on. 

After breakfast we started off again, some of the prisoners walking, 
some riding on mule waggons. On the second day we reached, near 
Reitzburg, the first range of hills since leaving Fouriesburg. Boers 
are proverbially fond of hills, provided ‘there are ‘not too many 
Highlanders about, and so we pitched camp in exceptional spirits. 

The ‘next day we sent a small convoy to bring-in meal. A report 
came in that Potchefstroom was again in our pee this proved 
premature.” 

At ten the next morning a scout raced in with the news that the 
enemy had captured our convoy and was coming down on us at full 
speed. A London fire brigade could not have beaten our cannon 
oud horsemen in the race that followed for the hills lying between 
ourselves and the British, and no sooner were they feached than a 
heavy fire was opened on the British cavalry slowly advancing 
across ‘the plain in parallel lines, under protection of their guns, 
it is true, but absolutely without cover. It was a grand sight, 
shortly ‘to be followed by a grander, for presently General Philip 
Botha, the brother of Louis, gave the order: “Storm!” 

Out from the shelter of the hills the burghers dashed, right in 
the face of the enemy, who halted at the sight, and fired rapidly. 
Never wavering for a moment, our men raced along, each anxious 
‘to be first. Then the British cavalry turned and sped back to their 
guns. The scene now resembled a game of chess; at one part a 
cloud of English retreating fast, closely pursued; another section 
making a stand, and keeping their particular opponents at bay; a 
third party, lying in a mealie field, brought a Nordenfeldt into play, 
driving back those Boers nearest them. Presently firing slackened, 
aud the dashing little affair ended in both British and Boers re- 
turning to their respective starting points, with honours fairly even. 

Eventful enough hitherto, our march now became yet more 
intensely interesting. We had been located, the enemy were 
determined to land us, at whatever cost, and were confident of 
success. We, on our side, fully realised the gravity of the position, 
.and, knowing that failure meant deportation, perhaps for yeara, 
relaxed none of that vigilance which was our mainstay. Vigilance 
is a necessity, self-confidence a luxury. As a sample of-luxury, take 
the tone adopted—or was it habitualP—by some British officers 
towards one of our cycling despatch riders, who had ‘cartied a 
despatch to their‘camp. The- young sub. who received the message 
looked -our neatly-clad cyclist up and down patronisingly, and then 
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. enunciated: “ Why don’t you keep all your men as clean as your- 
“selfP” Pointing to a Tommy standing by, whose uniform looked 
very tired of being worn, being desirous and evidently able ‘to crawl 
by itself, our Jad replied: “Ask yourself the question.” This 
sufficed the sub., and he took in the despatch, returning to say the 
Gereral: requested’ the bearer to stay to dinner. During the meal 
the General remarked, in that hillclimbing bleat which afflicts the 
kind: “ Do you really think a great and mighty nation like England 
“would stoop to deceive a little, tiny State like yours?” “I don’t 
“ think it,” our man replied, adding, with a frankness that must have 
sounded unusual, “ but I know it. ” The General (could it have been 
Kitchener?) waited for reinforcements, which came in the. shape of 
a query from one of the officers: “ Now, why don’t you surrender? 
“ You are surrounded, and we are sure to have you one of these days.” 

“You will be having another little surprise one of these days 

“ instead, I think, he, he, he,” was the reply. : The subject languished 
a bit after that, and shortly after our man took his leave.. Sure 
enough’ they got their little surprise, Theron eS another 
` train a few d&ys after. 

The British movements now became more and more vigorous. 
We attempted to cross the Vaal at a certain drift, but when actually- 
in the-water were fired upon from the other bank. With the enemy , 
in front and rear we had to retreat, under shell fire, to another drift 
~ higher up, where we managed to cross, losing a couple of waggons 
in the process. Lord Methuen had marched from Johannesburg to 
intercept us here, but after a heavy engagement we forced our way 
through, and passed the railway near Potchefstroom, meeting a 
Transvaal commando which had occupied Potchefstroom on .the 
previous day. We now expected a little respite, but our hopes were 
vain, for the British kept on our heels. Our mules, oxen and horses 
dropped out daily, and it seemed as if the shelter of the Magaliesberg 
range would never be reached. 

Shortly after passing Potchefstroom, indeed, the British stormed 
and captured one of our guns, This took place in a more than 
dramatic manner. The gun was retiring, when a fieldcornet, in 
passing, remarked that the artillerists were retreating too soon. The 
young Boer in-charge thereupon said: “ Well, let the English take 
“it then!” and continued firing until his team was killed and two 
-men wounded. He then brought out the wounded men, ‘and; with 
half a dozen volunteers, returned to the gun, which in the meantime 
had been taken by a party of English. These shouted: “ Come on!” 
and then turned their own gun on them, forcing them to retire. 
Here also the majority of the prisoners got-away.’ They had been 
lagging behind all day on: pretence of being footsore. Shells were 
bursting over the rear waggons, and-one fell among them, killing 


and wounding half a dozen, The others were then ahandoned, iu- ` 
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cluding the cricketer, Sinclair. We were not sorry that he had 
regained his freedom. 

That night we made another long trek through hours of freezing 
cold, and the following afternoon the first outlying hills of the 
Magaliesberg range were passed. A rearguard was stationed here, 
the main fbody halting a considerable distance beyond. At about 
four the next morning the rearguard heard a cart approaching. 
Presently someone said: “We've gone about four hours, Tom.” 
To the challenge: “ Wehr da?” came the response: “ Who are you? 
“Oh, come on, it’s only the Boers,” and on they came, to be greeted 
by a volley which sent those surviving it back in a hurry. The cart 
was found to contain heliograph and surveying instruments. One 
of our men had got too far forward, and was shot by his own com- 
rades. The cart was accordingly put up to auction, and the aniount 
realised handed over for the benefit of his widow. At six o ‘elock 
the eneniy attacked in force, and the rearguard was forced to retire, 
losing five killed and wounded. One burgher had his bandolier 
taken off by a Nordenfeldt shell, quite neatly enough to satisty the 
most fastidious. _We continued trekking all through Oliphant’s Nek, 
which was being held by a small body of Delarey’s. 

The passage “ot our forces through the Nek was a memorablo 

- sight. Below, the waggons dammed in a spreading circle, above, a 
long stream ascending, the drivers toiling and shouting encourage- 
ment to the straining animals; behind, and all around, masses of 
men holding their horses, and in the distance the tenacious enemy. 
In the Nek above stood Steyn himself, turning back skulkets, 
selecting positions, and supervising everything. His manner was 
brief and businesslike. A burgher would nonchalantly sidle along 
on his little nag, and in an absent-minded manner attempt to pass 
along with the chain of waggons. His peaceful progress would be 
stopped by a stern “ Halt!” followed by the query “ Where are you 
“going?” “My horse is knocked up, President,” or “ My horse is 
“simply skin and bone.” ‘ Nonsense; turn back.” Then the gentle 
intercepted would slowly retrace his road, sadly thinking of ‘the 
difference between a night in the trenches and one by the camp-fire. 

The waggons, safely through, outspanned beneath the tall green 
trees that stud the pleasant valley beyond the Nek, and by the clear 
waters of the merrily rippling Hex river, welcome alike to the driver 
and his team, to the rider and his horse, after long days of dusty 
trekking. We were now in the land of the orange, sheltered by the 
high mountain range from the chilly nights and freezing winds’ that 
had ‘hitherto added to our hardships in the bleak Free State. All 
along the river happy-looking homesteads lay shyly nestling in fields 
of ripening grain. It was only on closer examination that the 

‘houses proved 'tenantless, and the fields deserted. The enemy had 
passed, and defaced nature as he went. Boers have sometimes laoted 
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farms, but always shamefacedly, behind the backs and against the 
orders of their officers. 

. They have never made war on women. They have never burnt a 
single house, to say nothing of ontire villages. They may be forced 
to do the latter yet, in retaliation, but it will be regretfully, and they 
will not gush about the “ glorious bonfire.” About three miles lower 
down lay rustic Rustenburg, the former home of Paul Kruger. Be- 
yond, another Nek lies, and this we also manned, although no serious 
attack was expected there. We were wrong, for on the second day 
the British rushed the pass, forcing us to retire. Tho whole range 
had consequently to be given up, and a general retreat followed. 
The road being clear, a hot pursuit was feared, but for some, to us 
inexplicable, reason the British made no advance, leaving us to 
recuperate at leisure. 

` Anxious to meet Kruger and discuss further operations, Steyn 
now took leave of De Wet. It was a short leave-taking, but signifi- 
cant. De Wets parting words were: “ President, they say the blood 
“now being and still to be shed will rest upon my head. Be it so! “ 
“I prefer ‘that to surrendering, and thereby rendering useless all the 
“sacrifices of the past. Should peace negotiations be opened, do not 
“conclude them without my presence. I want no half peace!” The 
President signified ‘his assent, and after a cordial handshake the two 
parted, and ‘the little column set out on its perilous way. Kitchener 
in the rear, in front Baden-Powell. 

What will posterity say of the fact that the entire party consisted 
of barely fifty men? The scouts numbered seven, cyclist despatch 
riders four, then came the skirmishers, about a dozen (the best young 
blood of the Free State—here’s to you, Louis, and’ Andries, and 
Penkop, and you all), then the main body, including thé President, 
Government Secretary, State Attorney, in fact almost the entire 
Government of the Free State. Secretaries, clerks, cooks, and 
servants made up the remainder. The whole was under command 
of the President’s brother, and a Transvaal commando had lent us an 
efficient guide, whose knowledge of the dense bushveld proved of 
great value. The President’s cart, drawn by six bays, the State- 
Attorney’s buggy, with a pair of chestnut entires, and half a dozen 
other lightly-laden carts and mule ttrollies made up the little baggage 
train. 

We pushed on rapidly, and reached Pienaar’s river at dawn on the 
third day. Here we found a commando in hourly expectation of an 
attack from Baden-Powell, who was bent on intercepting us. Rein- 
forcements were arriving, and everything was in a state of cheerful 
commotion, The waggons were being sent to a safe place, and all 
madg ready, although there was no intention of offering a prolonged 
resistance, seeing that we were practically past the line of danger. 

While breakfast was preparing, His Honour took his fowling-piece 
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and strolled into the bush, returning with several doves. After 
breakfast we set forth again, and just in time, for scarcely had. we 
started than the first scattered shots began to fall, followed by a 
rupid maxim fusillade, showing the- expected action had begun. 
Time and our charge were too precious to admit of our taking part, 
however averse to leaving during an engagement, and we continued 
on ow way, listening and looking back till out of earshot. Baden- 
Powell just missed us by an hour—rather an important hour for 
South Africa. 

_A few days later we reached a wayside store. It was amusing to 
see members of the Executive making a rush to buy a gem (andher 
chief or a dozen eggs. 

We were now heading for Middelburg, but upon nearing it wo 
hoard it was in possession of the enemy, so we sheered off towards 
Belfast. - Belfast also taken! It was really getting monotonous, and 
ve lost no time in making for Machadodorp, which was duly reached 
ou the following day, and where a special train was waiting io con- . 


duct the President to Waterval Onder and Paul Kruger. 


P. Proxar. 


“THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


TP \URING the fortnight that preceded the burial of Queen Victoria, 
pD the figure of the Kaiser was almóst as čonspicuous as that of the 

King, The uncle and nephew were together at the death-bed’ 
of: the Queen; they rode together through the streets of London ; 
they entered St. George’s Chapel side by side, and side by side they 
walked -in the sad procession from Windsor -Castle to Frogmore 
Mausoleum. After the remains of the great Queen. had been finally 
laid to rest beside those of the Prince Consort, the Kaiser sat side. by 
side with the King when they returned lo- the capital. On’ that 
occasion it was noted that the Kaiser wore the uniform of a British 
Field Marshal, while the King wore that of the Prussian regiment 
of the First Dragoon Guards, of which he is Colonel. The.exchange 
of uniforms—British uniform on German back, Prussian uniform on 
the body of the British King—set some of us a-thinking.~ `. 

What if, instead of an exchange of uniforms, there could have been 7 
effected an exchange of souls? A French novelist constructed an 
ingenious romance upon a similar supposition. The transfer is not un- 
thinkable, is not, indeed, even impossible. Something very like it-has 
occasionally happened; and what can happen once may happen. again. 

Suppose that after the last sad rites had been rendered to the 
Queen, the soul of the Grandson had replaced the soul of the Son in 
the body of the King, and that the soul of the King had been carried 
off to Germany in the body of the Kaiser. What would have been the 
result? We need not concern ourselves with speculating as to what 
changes would have come about in Germany if, in place of the 
demonic energy which propels the physical frame of William II. 
through the round of his daily tasks, the Kaiser had come back from 
England inspired with the spirit that had hitherto governed the 
actions. of the Prince of Wales. We are more concerned in wonder- 
ing what would happen in. England, if-the crown of Edward VII. 
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covered the restless, resolute spirit of the German Kaiser. Such an 
hypothesis, fantastic as it may appear to those unfamiliar with the 
phenomena which puzzle the psychical researcher, helps us better than 
anything to realise the importance of the question of the position 
and power of the Crown in the British Constitution. 

Given a Wilhelm the Second on the throne of Victoria, it is 
probable that the Crown would become the hub of the Empire, We 
have travelled very far from the days when the Monarch was re-, 
garded as the mere figurehead of the Ship of State. The revival of 
monarchical influente has gone on pari passu with the democratiza- 
tion of our institutions, In the remarkable speech which Mr. 
Balfour delivered in moving the Vote of Condolence in the House of 
Commons, this fact was set forth with unusual frankness. He said: 


In my judgment the importance of the Crown in our Constitution is 
not a diminishing but an increasing factor. It is increasing, and 
must increase, with all the growth and development of those free, self- 
governing communities, those new Commonwealths beyond the seas, 
who are bound to us by ‘the person of the Sovereign, who is the 
living symbol of the unity of the Empire. 


Here we have it explicitly stated that the growth of the importance 
of the Crown is directly related to the growth of our colonies, which 
in all essentials are independent Republics, founded upon principles 
of democracy almost as extreme as those which find embodiment in 
the Constitution of the United States. i 

Mr, Austen Chamberlain, speaking on January 26th at Birming- 
ham, emphasised Mr. Balfour's points. He said: : 


As our Constitution and Government became more demooratic, the 
Crown did not lose, but on the contrary gained in importance and 
strength, . . . They felt that the King was called, perhaps, to 
higher and to greater duties than any of his predecessors, . 


Mr. Balfour and Mr. Austen Chamberlain did not stand alone in 
recognizing the immense power which the Sovereign wields in the 
modern State. Lord Rosebery, the abdicated Leader of the party 
which by tradition is conventionally supposed to be in Opposition, 
laid stress upon the same truth in his speech at Edinburgh on 
February 6th. He said: 


The place of a King in our Constitution is closely fenced with checks 
and drawbacks—checks and preventatives against the exercise of any- 
thing like absolute power.’ But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that because the position of a Monarch in this country is closely 
hedged round with limitations that it is, therefore, a narrow, an orna- 
mental, or an unimportant office. 

We have only to look at the reign of her late Majesty to see what 
enormous power may be exercised personally by the Sovereign. 


If this be the case, it is evident that all the limitations which have 
been imposed upon the arbitrary absolutism of the Sovereign would 
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THE CROW 


-not prevent the Kaiser’s soul, if it were in possession of Edward 
VIIs body, from trying to make the Throne the actual centre of 
supreme power in modern Jingland. 

No mistake could be greater than to imagine that such a change 
in the centre of gravity in the Inglish Constitution would necessarily 
. be attended by any act of usurpation, or any encroachment upon the 
established liberties of our ancient Commonwealth. All that is 
necessary to effect it would be that the soul of the Kaiser should 
possess the body of the King, and that the present hopeless paralysis 
of the Liberal party should continue indefinitely. 

If we imagine the soul of the Kaiser looking forth through 
the eyes of the King, their searching gaze would naturally 
be turned upon the definition of what was permitted to 
the Crown, and what was forbidden by the Constitution 
under which he was henceforth to reign. What would he 
find? Instead of quoting musty law books or the theories of con- 
stitutional philosophers, let us turn to the definition laid down by 
the greatest of all modern Liberals, the most experienced of all tho 
statesmen whoewere entrusted with the actual working of the British 
Constitution in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Gladstone, witing in 
1878, for the instruction of the Americans upon the working of the 
British Constitution, thus laid down the accepted doctrine of Liberal 
statesmen as to the place of the Sovereign in the State: 


The Sovereign ıs entitled, on all subjects coming before the 
Ministry, to knowledge and opportunities of discussion, unlimited save 
by the iron necessities of business, Though decisions must ulti- 
mately conform to the sense of those who are to be responsible for 
them, yet their business is to inform and persuade the Sovereign, not 
to overrule him. Were it possible for him, withm the limits of human 
time and strength, to enter actively into all public transactions, he 
would be fully entitled to do so. What is actually submitted is 
supposed to be the most fruitful and important part, the cream of 
affairs. In the discussion of them, the Monarch has more than one 
advantage over his advisers. He is permanent: they are fugitive; he 
Speaks from a vantage ground of a station unapproachably higher; he 
takes a calm and leisurely survey, while they are worried with the 
preparatory stages; and their force is often impaired by the pressure of 
countless detail. He may be, therefore, a weighty factor in all 
deliberations of State. Mvery discovery of a blot that the studies 
of the Sovereign in the domain of business enable him to make, 
strengthens his hands, and enhances his authority. : 


The passage italicised would fascinate the eagle eye of the im- 
prisoned Kaiser-soul. He would be quick to perceive that it 
gave him the clue to a secret whereby he could, while the 
present Ministry remains in office, attain without an effort to almost 
absolute authority. For, as Mr. Gladstone so shrewdly points out, 
the authority of the Sovereign is not a fixed quantity. It varies 
inversely as to the ineptitude and folly of his advisers. The more 
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foolish and blundering the Ministry, the greater becomes the 
authority of the Sovereign, the stronger the whip-band which he is 
able to wield over his advisers. 

The first thing that the Kaiser-possessed King would set himself to 
do, after having been taught by Mr. Gladstone the simple automatic 
method by which he could enhance his authority, would be to apply 
himself to study the domain of public ‘business, within which the 
present Administration has been supreme for the last six years, in 
the hope that he might haply discover some of those blots, each one 
of which, in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, would “strengthen his hands 
“and-enhance his authority.” He would have no need to scan very 
closely the whole wide domain of home and foreign affairs, in order 
to discover the existence of many such “ blots.” The King with the 
soul of the Kaiser would probably address himself to the two vital 
questions. (1) How have Ministers maintained the Queen’s peace? 
(2) How have they levied war against the Queen’s enemies ? 

The answer to the first question is that from sheer inadvertence, 
ignorance, or temper, the present Cabinet brought the Empire 
into imminent peril of war, for which they had made no manner of 
adequate preparation, with no fewer than four first-class Powers, in 
less than four years. They had hurriedly to mobilize a flying 
squadron against Germany after the telegram to President Kruger ; 
they had to escape by the way of arbitration from a menaced war with 
the United States about Venezuela; they brought us to the verge of 
war with France over Fashoda; and they narrowly escaped involving 
themselves in a hopeless war with Russia about Port Arthur. In 
none of these four cases was the peril of war deliberately encountered 
as part of.a carefully-thought-out policy, based upon an accurate 
estimate of British duty or British interests. , In none of these four 
cases was there the least necessity for running ‘the risk of war. An 
intelligent anticipation of events, which were plain enough, even to 
the man in the street, would have enabled Ministers to avoid 
the undignified scurry from an attitude of menaced dignity to one of 
more or less humiliating surrender. But the most damning blot of. 
all in the eyes of the Kaiser-King would be the fact that, having 
lurched, rightly or wrongly, across the path of the four greatest 
military and naval Powers in the Old World and the New, Ministers 
had utterly failed to make the least provision for meeting the 
enormous strain upon our military resources inevitable in war. The 
fourth great risk found them as unprovided with reserves of men or 
with munitions of war as the first. The new Sovereign would be 
able to place his finger upon blot after blot, upon blunder after 
blunder. He could point to petulant explosions of bad temper doing 
duty for the grave utterances of sagacious statesmanship. He could 
remind Ministers how they foresaw nothing, and prepared nothing, 
put allowed themselves to drift hither and thither upon a rock-sown 
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sea without compass, chart, or rudder, the sport of circumstances and 
the prey of passion. With sueh a record before him, how could the 
Kaiser-King be gainsaid if, when the next foreign crisis arose, he 
were to insist upon wresting the rudder from the nerveless grasp of 
the purblind steersman, and himself directing the course of our 
foreign policy on definite principles, intelligently applied in accord- 
ance with the established laws of international navigation ? 

If this result would irresistibly follow the survey of the fashion in 
which Ministers kept the Queen’s peace, the same consequence would 
not less surely follow an inquiry into the way in which they had levied 
war upon the Queen’s enemies. We may here pass over all discussion 
as to the justice or injustice of the war in South Africa. The Kaiser- 
King would probably concern himself more about its policy than 
about its justice. Let us suppose that he ignored all these ques- 
tions, and directed his attention solely to the conduct of the war. 
What would be the result of his studies in this domain of public 
business? It is true he would not be able to put his finger upon 
any one blot. But that would only be because the whole map is 

“such a clotted ‘conglomeration of blots that he might spread his -palm 

anywhere upon it and not cover a single point where there was not. 
‘a blot. Every species of miscalculation, every conceivable kind of 
ignorance, every imaginable ineptitude, extravagance, and impolicy 
—that, he would speedily discover, is the sum of Ministerial achieve- 
ments in the South African war. They were to finish the war tri- 
umphanily in two months: they have not finished it in eighteen. 
They would pay for its whole cost with ten millions; and to-day 
they confess that a hundred millions are inadequate. They have 
confessed that they did not know the Orange Free State was bound to 
make common cause with the Transvaal, and that they were amazed 
to discover the Boers were mounted and armed. They declared 
70,000 men were more than sufficient to subdue the burghers; and 
now, having sent out 267,000, they are clamouring for 30,000 more 
troops. They solemnly assured the country that the war was ‘over 
in August, and seven months later it is blazing up more fiercely than 
ever. Every assurance falsified, every promise broken, every hope 
disappointed—that is the record of the Queen’s Ministers as makers 
of war. , 

What would be the emotion of the War Lord of Germany if he 
contemplated this wilderness of fatuóus folly through the eyes of the 
English King? It would, at the least, not. be less savagely wrathful 
than the sentiment which is beginning to stir evon the inert mass of 
the Unionist majority. With such a record behind it, how could the 
Ministry venture to oppose its wishes, its calculations, its-plans, to 
those of the Kaiser-King? Is it not as certain as the rising’ of the 
sun-that if Edward VII. were really possessed by the soul of his 

nephew, two weeks would not pass before the whole direction of the 
2a2 
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campaign in South Africa would pass unquestioned into the hands 
_of the King? 

Unquestioned—firstly because it would be veiled by the thick 
drapery of Cabinet responsibility, and secondly because the nation 
is so heartsick at the nerveless ineptitude of a Ministry that can neither 
make peace nor levy war that it would hail with enthusiasm any 
change that promised to substitute decision for indecision, know- 
ledge for ignorance, and foresight and preparation for blind muddling. 
But the Kaiser would be much too prudent to allow it to appear 
‘that anything had been changed. He would still sit unassailable 
within the chevawe de frise of his responsible advisers. They alone 
would be responsible. But in the inner arcanum of the Constitution 
dt would be he who would impose his will upon them. He would be 
the Supreme, Lord of and over his Ministers. He would dictate: 
they would not dare to do other than obey, because of the blots 
innumerable to which he could point upon the domain of public 
business as the result of their bungling diplomacy and blindfold 
campaigning before he took affairs into his own hands. 

The power of the Crown, already enormous, according’ to Lord 
Rosebery, must inevitably increase with the growth of the self- 
governing Colonies, according to Mr. Balfour; and according to Afr. 
Gladstone it may be indefinitely enhanced by every blunder com- 
mitted by the responsible advisers. To what height of absolutism 
the authority of Edward VII. may be raised, when each Ministerial 
blunder supplies a fresh step in the upward ladder, we may leave to 
the calculation of those Unionist publicists who, in the daily press 
and in monthly periodicals, have little else to do but to show up the 
shortcomings of their own Administration. Certain it is that the 
Kaiser’s ambition would never need to regret the exchange which 
would enable him to wield the constitutional sceptre of Edward in 
exchange for the divine right Sovereignty of the Hohenzollerns. i 

Leaving aside these speculations as to what the Kaiser might do 
in the King’s cloak, it may be more profitable to inquire what light 
the practice of the late reign throws upon the probable course of the 
new Sovereign. Lord Rosebery, in the speech already quoted, 
says : 


I believe ihat in our new King, resolved as he is to follow in the 
footsteps of lis great mother, we may see & renewal and continuation 
of that reign which has just been so auspiciously closed, and that we may, 
when, the time comes for the close of that reign, look back upon it 
with no less pride or satisfaction than on that of his predecessor. 


Udward VII., therefore, is to follow in the footsteps of Victoria. 
Well and good! But where are we to find the track of thg royal 
footsteps? The popular conception of the Queen’s policy is that she 
never interfered in politics at all. Is this the conception of her son 
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and heir? Or if not, what is his ‘conception of the position of the 
modern monarchy in the modern State P 

It so ‘happens that I find myself in a position to answer both 
questions with some degree of authority. Four years ago I pub- 
lished a series of essays in my Review, in which I discussed month 
after month the subject of this article. While they were in course of 
serial publication, our King, then Prince of Wales, did me the honour 
to convey to me an expression of his desire that I should collect and 
republish them in book form, for “ they explained the actual working 
“ of the modern monarchy in the democratic State better than he had _ 
“ever seen it in print before.” In compliance with this message, 
which to me was equivalent to a command, I republished the articles 
“Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign.” And thereupon another 
and equally unexpected result followed. For the book was read 
aloud to the Queen—her eyesight being too much impaired for her 
to read it herself—and she was graciously pleased to express her 
royal satisfaction with the way in which the writer had explained the 
policy -of her reign. ; 

My attempt to describe the track of the footsteps of the Queen 
has at least this much to be said in support of its accuracy, that both 
the late Queen and our present King read and approved it. 

What then were the footsteps which the Queen left behind her for 
the guidance of her successor in his pilgrimage across that Wilder- 
ness of Sin, the Government of the Empire? f 

The lips of Ministers are for the most pari sealed concerning the 
relations between the Cabinet and the Crown. The death of the Queen, 
however, unloosed the lips of many, and from the tributes which 
were paid to her memory on both sides of the House on her decease 
‘we are enabled to form somè idea as to the importance which respon- 
sible statesmen attached to the counsels of the Sovereign. It would 
almost appear that Her Majesty had been counsellor of her Cabinet 
rather than that her Ministers had been the advisers of Her Majesty. 
From the brief and guarded references of the Prime Minister and of 
his colleagues, as well as those to be found in the speeches of the 
Leader of the Opposition, it was evident that the Queen gave her 
advice freely, and that her knowledge, experience, and sagacity were 
such that no Minister ever felt other than grave responsibility in 
going counter to the Queen’s wishes. Lord Kimberley made frank 
confession of the fact that on one occasion on which he insisted upon 
the adoption of a line of policy against which the Queen protested, 
events subsequently compelled him to confess to Her Majesty that 
‘she had been right, and that he had been wrong. f 

But at the same time, while the assertion of the Queen’s influence 
in cowncil had been constant and potent, Ministers were equally 
emphatic in declaring, in the Duke of Devonshire’s phrase, that the 
Queen had been “a perfect constitutional Sovereign.” The Duke of 
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Devonshire, who did not speak from his place in Parliament, took 
an opportunity of expressing his opinion at a county meeting in 
Derbyshire, over which he presided as Lord-Lieutenant. He said: 


The Queen had been during the greater part of her long life at the 
centre of politics. She was a woman possessing no inconsiderable force 
of character, and she was deeply impressed by a sense of the respon- 
sibility which she owed to the nation. Under such circumstances the 
Queen must have held—could not fail to hold—strong opinions upon 
public questions of the day involving considerations either of domestic 

` or foreign policy ; and it would be idle to suppose that during many 
periods of her hfe she had not from time to time found herself more 
in sympathy with some than with others of those who hava been 
called upon to ba her’ advisers. But notwithstanding this every 
- Minister who had ever served under her had been bound to acknow- 
' ledge the perfect impartiality with which she had always extended 
her unswerving support to her Ministers, of whatever political com- 
plexion they might be. She had perfectly understood and accepted 
the principles of our Constitution; and that acceptance had enabled 
her to give a perfectly loyal and unswerving support, as he ‘had said, 
to her advisers, to whatever political party they might belong. If 
Her Majesty had exercised, as no doubt she had exerlised, a greater 
influence over the conduct of political affairs than had been known 
and recognised, that influence had never proceeded from any uncon- 
stitutional action on Her Majesty’s part, but had always been due to 
the vast experience, aided by the sound judgment, which the Queen 
had possessed. 


It would be interesting if we could look into the back of the 
Duke’s mind to discover the incidents which recurred to his 
memory in illustration of his general statement as to the 
strong opinions entertained by the Queen in opposition to those of 
her advisers. Possibly he may have remembered the great fight over 
the evacuation of Kandahar, when he was a member of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet, and when Her Majesty, compelled reluctantly to 
acquiesce in the abandonment of that advanced position in 
Afghanistan, renewed ‘the struggle again and again in order to 
induce her Ministers to reverse a decision which she believed to be 
detrimental to the best interests of her Indian Empire. Or it may 
have been that he recalled the bitter moment when the news arrived 
of the death of General Gordon, and Her Majesty, forgetting for the 
moment her scrupulous regard for the feelings of her advisers, 
despatched the famous telegram en claw of denunciation and of 
reproach, which was handed him on the platform of a railway 
. station. Possibly, also, he may have recalled the fruitless effort which 
Her Majesty made in 1880 to induce him to undertake the task of 
forming an Administration which would have enabled her to evade 
the unwelcome necessity of entrusting the task to Mr. Gladstone. 
There may ‘have been other instances of still later date, which were 
present to his memory ; but ‘these three were quite sufficient to 
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justify what he said as to the strong views which Her Majesty was in 
the habit nòt only of holding but of expressing. ; 

The task of a constitutional Sovereign who feels strongly on affairs 
of State, and has arrived at definite conclusions of her own, when 
confronted by the opposition of her Ministers, is very difficult. A 
nonchalant Sovereign could acquiesce easily with good grace in any’ 
decision arrived at by ‘his constitutional advisers; but it is very 
difficult when the Sovereign is animated by convictions which are | 
often much more intense than those of her Ministers. Upon this sub- 
ject the Archbishop of Canterbury, iw his sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral after her death, made some pregnant observations. He was. 
explaining how it was possible for a monarch constitutionally to 
acquiesce’ in a policy which she considered fraught with danger to 
the Empire over which she was oalled to reign. The Primate 
said ; 


She knew that her people were a free people, and that for that 
reason they must be governed by those whom they themselves had 
chosen; but she knew that the Ministers whe were to execute all 
that was determined upon must necessarily be the representatives of 
the people themselves, She was ready at all times, she made herself 
ready, to say what in her judgment was best to be done at every 
emergency as it came up, and she gave her advice freely to her 
Ministers, pressing it upon them énough to make them understand it, 
and she tried to convince them that her opinion was the right one, if 
it appeared that their opinion differed from hers; but she wished 
her people to be a free people. If she could not convince them, she 
yielded, and still in yielding was always lookipg to the good of the - 
people themselves. She felt it was better for the people to be ruled 
by those whom-they had selected for their own rulers. She felt that 
even if she was right in her advice, and her Ministery were wrong, 
still it was better for the people that that should be done which was 
consistent with their freedom rather than that which possibly at the 
moment might be of better advantage even to the people themselves. 
Bhe felt that it was better that mistakes should be made in the one 
direction. than in the other, and at all times the freedom of tha 
people was sacred to her, and she yielded to those who represented the 
people, evén when she thought they were mistaken, because it was 
best that freedom, should be maintained. She knew that in the end a 
free people would govern themselves better than the wisest could 
govern them. Freedom was better to her than coercion, which might 
possibly for tha moment have been more to their advantage. What- 
ever she preferred, the freedom of her people came first. 


That is very well put, and explains simply and lucidly how it is 
possible for a monarch of strong convictions to subordinate those 
convictions so as to acquiesce in what might appear to be the mis- 
taken judgment of the representatives of.the people. 

Duting the Queen’s reign, the influence of the Sovereign, always _ 
great, from the mere fact of her position, was reinforced by the 
subtle but potent influence af her womanhood, and a womanhood 
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which, during the latter years of her reign, had acquired a sanctity 
all its own. Lord Rosebery hardly exaggerated when he said that in 
her retirement the Queen had lived, as it were, in a shrine. Buta 
woman in a shrine is still a woman; and it was more difficult for 
Ministers to cross her will than it would have been if she had be- 
longed to, their own sex. A-curious evidence of the influence of this 
element is afforded by the recently published letter which Lord 
Beaconsfield addressed to a friend at a time when he had been rapped 
over the knuckles by the Queen for something he had said or done in 
deprecation of the unhappy Zulu War. The Queen was ever vigilant 
to resent anything that seemed to her to be grudging in the support 
which Ministers gave to her representatives in other parts of the 
Empire. Personally, she set them an admirable example in the 
loyalty with which she supported her representatives, and she was 
prompt to censure even her favourite Prime Minister, if he failed to 
come up to her standard in this respect. Writing from Hughenden 
Manor, on the 4th September, 1879, to someone whom he addressed 
as “ Dearest friend,” Lord Beaconsfield said : 


I am grieved, and greatly, that anything I should say, or do, 
should be displeasing to her Majesty. 

I love the Queen—perhaps the only person left to me in this world 
that I do love; and therefore you can understand how much it worries 
and disquiets me when there is a cloud between us. It is very foolish 
on my part, but my heart, unfortunately, has not withered lıke my 
frame, and when it is affected I am as harassed as I was 50 years ago. 
I reczived the Queen's letter yesterday, and wrote to her Majesty 
last night. I wish to see the Queen dictatress of Europe; many 
things are preparing which for the sake of peace and civilisation 
render it most necessary that her Majesty should occupy that position. 
This unhappy African war has much interfered with my plans, and 
therefore some sense of annoyance on my part may be understood 
and perhaps pardoned, 


Whatever may be thought about this characteristic effusion, with 
its wild dream of making the Queen “ dictatress of Europe,” it is 
obviously a letter which could not have been written: about a male 
Sovereign. King Edward VII. will have to walk in his mother’s 
footsteps without being shielded by that penumbra of romance which 
surrounded the Queen. 

The reign of the Queen lasted almost exactly the same number of 
yearg as that of Queen Elizabeth. Nominally, of course, Victoria 
reigned 63 years, while Elizabeth only reigned 44; but during 20 
years of the Victorian Era, although the Queen was on the Throne, 
the Prince Consort was the real Sovereign. From her marriage to 
her widowhood it was the joy and pride of the Queen to subordinate 
herself to her husband. During the reign of the Prince Consoré she 
was little more than an admiring pupil of her Lord and Master. In 
the first years of her reign, when she was a maiden Queen, her rule 
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was distinguished by one notable incident, and that one in which. 

- she admittedly blundered. In the famous dispute over the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, which led to the Whigs remaining in office for a 
year or two longer than they would have done, had she acted in 
accordance with the principles of the Constitution, she was not only 
in the wrong, but had the courage afterwards frankly to confess it. 
“No one was to blame,” she said, “but myself. It was my own 
“ foolishness.” 

After her marriage, the Prince Consort acted as a diligent tutor, 
imbuing his disciple with his own ideas of the duties of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign in a modern State. It was in 1850 that the 
Prince Consort laid down in a famous letter what have since come 
to be regarded as the established doctrines as to the relations between _ 
the Sovereign and her Ministers. For three years the Prince 
Consort and the Queen had been more or less in opposition to the 
foreign policy of-Lord Palmerston, and the result, as the Prince 
wrathfully declared, was that “at a moment and in a conjunction in 
“which England ought to stand highest in the esteem of the world, 
“and to posstss the confidence of all Powers, she was generally 

.. ‘detested, mistrusted, and treated with indignity by even the smallest 
“Powers?” This, in the Prince’s opinion, was due to the fact that 
Lor Palmerston ‘had always been making notches off his own bat, 
without availing himself of the advice of the Queen. The Prince 


wrote: 


As a Minister, the Sovereign has a right to demand from Lord Palmer- 
ston that she be made thoroughly acquainted with the whole object and 
tendency of the policy to which her consent is required, and having 
given. that consent, that the policy be not arbitrarily altered from the 
original line; that important steps be not concealed from her, nor her 
name used without her sanction. In all these respects Lord Palmer- 
ston has failed her, and not from oversight or negligence, but upon 
principle, and with astonishing pertinacity against every effort of the . 
Queen. Besides, Lord Palmerston does not scruple to let it appear 
in public as if the Sovereign’s negligence in attending to the papers 
sent to her caused delays and complications. [“ Life of the Prince 
“ Consort,” p. 51.] 


This protest having failed to reduce Lord Palmerston to subjec- 
tion, the Queen, on August 12th, 1858, thought it right, in order to 
prevent any mistake for the future, to explain what she expected 
from the Foreign Secretary in a Memorandum, from which the 
following is an extract: 


First, that he will distinctly state what he proposes in a given case, 
in order that the Queen may know aa distinctly to what she is giving 
Rer royal sanction. 

Secondly, having once given her sanction to a measure, that it ba 
not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such an act she 
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must consider as failure in sincerity towards the Crown, and justly 
to be visited by the exercise of her Constitutional right of dismissing 
that Minister. She expects to ba kept informed of what passes be- 
tween him and the Foreign Ministers before important decisions are 
taken based upon that intercourse; to receive the foreign despatches in 
good time; and to have the drafts for her appre sent to her in 
sufficient time to make herself acquainted with their contents before 
they must be sent off. [“ Life of the Prince Consort,” p. 51.] 


Lord Palmerston, very much agitated, and with tears in his eyes, 
„protested that to accuse him of having been “ wanting in respect to 
“the Queen, whom he had every reason to respect as his Sovereign 
“and as a woman whose virtues he admired, and to whom he was 
“bound by every tie of duty and gratitude, was an imputation on his 
“honour as a gentleman, and if he could have made himself guilty 
“of it, he was almost no longer fit to be tolerated in society.” 

The Prince, however, was not moved by the tears of Lord Palmer- 
ston. He replied that 


The Queen had often—I was sorry to say, latterly almost invariably 
—differed from the line of policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. She 
had always openly stated her objections, but when overruled by the 
Cabinet, or convinced that it would from political reasons be more 
prudent to waive her objection, she knew her Constitutional position 
too well not to give her full support to whatever was done on the 

of the Government. . . . The Queen could not mean to ask 
for details which ought to be managed by him; but, when principles 
were settled, she ought to be informed, and this could be done in a few 
words, [“Life of the Prince Consort,” p. 52.] 


Notwithstanding this reproof, Lord Palmerston came to grief by 
expressing his approval of the coup d'état, in direct opposition to the 
policy agreed upon by the Queen and the Prime Minister. The 
Queen, on hearing of the coup d'état, sent to Lord Russell the 
following memorandum : 


The Queen has learned with surprise and concern the events which 
have taken place at Paris. She thinks it of great importance that 
Lord Normanby (ow Ambassador ab Paris) should be instructed to 
remain entirely passive, and should take no part whatever in what 

- is passing. 


Lord John Russell wrote back: 


Your Majesty's directions respecting the affairs in Paris shall be 
followed. 

_ On the Ambassador communicating this information to the French 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, he replied that two days since he had 

heard from the French Ambassador in London “that Lord Palmer- 

“ston had expressed his entire approbation of the action of the 

- “ President, and the conviction that he could not have acted other- 
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“wise.” On receiving this information, the Queen wrote in high 

dudgeon to Lord John Russell : 
The French Government pretend to have received the entire approval 
of the late coup d'état by the British Government, as-conveyed by 
Lord Palmerston to Count Walewski. The Queen cannot believe in 
the truth of the assertion, as such an approval given by Lord Palmer- 
ston would have been in complete contradiction to the line of strict 
neutrality and passiveness which the Queen had expressed her desire 
to see followed with regard to the late convulsions at Paris, and 
which was approved by the Cabinet as stated in Lord John Russell's 
letter of the 6th inst. [Ibid., p. 69.] 


Three days later, on December 16th, Lord Palmerston wrote to our 
Ambassador in Paris a despatch expressing inthe strongest terms 
his satisfaction at the success of the coup. d'état. This despatch was 
not submitted either to the Prime Minister or the Queen. This was too, 
“much, even for Lord John Russell, who wrote to Lord Palmerston 
dismissing him from office. . 

After this, no despatch was sent from the Foreign Office which 
the Crown did-not see, study, and, if necessary, alter. No convérsa- 
tion of any. importance took place with any foreign Ambassador 
which was not reported to Windsor. One result of the strict observ- 
ance of this rule was that on his death-bed the Prince Consort was 
able to secure the modification of a despatch.demanding the release 
of the Confederate Envoys, who were seized by Captain Wilkes: At 
that time society was thrilling with the expectation of war with the 
United States. The Guards had been ordered to Canada, and nothing 
seemed more probable than that the two sections of the English- 
speaking race would be plunged into war. Everything- depended 
upon the tact with which the demand for the release of the envoys: 
was made upon the American Government. The original despatch, 
as framed by Lord Russell and approved by Lord Palmerston, would, 
in the opinion of most Americans, have provoked a defiant rejoinder; 
after ‘which war would have become inevitable. On his death-bed. 
the Prince Consort suggested the modification of the despatch so as 
to make it more conciliatory and less offensive. The Queen adopted? 
his suggestions, and pressed them upon the Cabinet. Lord Palmers- 
ton himself admitted that the royal amendments were improvements: 
and the modified despatch was forwarded with the fortunate result! 
of averting a'struggle which would have had the most disastrous: 
consequences. . : 

When the Prince died, he had secured the practical recognition’ by 
successive Cabinets of the following unwritten rules which ‘still 
gcvern the relations between the Crown and the Foreign Office : 


* The Crown must be kept informed betimes of everything that is 
going on; must be consulted before any declaration of policy is made; 
must have an ample opportunity of revising every despatch before it 
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ig sent out; must have unlimited right of expostulation and of 
rémonstrance before any policy is adopted, and must be allowed to 
veto the adoption of any policy which 1s not insisted upon by a 
tolerably unanimous Cabinet. 


It was not long before the Queen had an opportunity of proving 
that, although she was no longer supported by the Prince Consort, 
she was resolute to insist upon the principles which he had laid down 
for the guidance of the State. The occasion arose when the Queen 
had been three years a widow. The marriage of the Prince of Wales 
had enlisted the sympathies of the English people with the Danish 
Court. The long and óbscure controversy over the Schleswig-Hol- 
` stein Question was approaching a crisis. The English public under- 
stood nothing about the rights and the wrongs of the dispute; they 
only saw in the threatened attack of Prussia, Austria and the 
Germanic Federation upon Denmark a lawless act of aggression by 
the strong upon the weak. Lord Palmerston entirely sympathised 
with the popular sentiment. So did Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert 
Cecil, who in the Quarterly Review vehemently advocated the adop- 
tion of the Danish cause as our own. Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell believed that, even if they wished it, which they did 
not, it would be impossible to resist the popular clamour for inter- 
vention on behalf of Denmark. Lord Palmerston told his colleagues 
in the Cabinet that the Tories would turn them out if they did not 
fight. Thanks to the intimate knowledge of German politics which 
she had acquired from her husband, and also owing to the quickness 
of her own perception, which enabled her to realise Bismarck and 
to understand the real nature of the national movement in Germany, 
the Queen made up her mind that war must be prevented. She had 
previously made a trial of her strength by diverting the Cabinet 
from intervening on behalf of the Poles, who were in insurrection 
against Russia. That also was due to her appreciation of the signi- 
ficance of the fact that Russia, in dealing with the insurgents, could 
rely to the uttermost upon the support of Prince Bismarck. The 
threatened intervention on behalf of the Poles was never seriously 
pressed. It was otherwise with the attempt made by the English 
Ministry to intervene on behalf of Denmark. The story of the battle 
royal which waged between the Queen and her Prime Minister on that 
occasion has never been fully told. Our knowledge of what passed 
is based chiefly upon a book, “St. Petersburg and London,” written 
by Count Vitzthum, who was Saxon Minister at the Court of St. 
James’s at the time when the struggle took place, and upon Lord 
Malmesbury’s “ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister.” 

When the struggle opened the Queen was almost alone. It is true 
that Cobden and the friends of peace, who, unfortunately, are atways 
a feeble folk, were opposed to war; but they were so far from realising 
how war could be prevented that they devoted their energies chiefly 
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to denouncing the threatened attack upon Denmark, while some of 
them accused the Queen of encouraging the war party in Austria 
and Prussia. So far from strengthening the Queen in her struggle, 
they weakened her hands. In the Cabinet there was a minority 
of Ministers who regarded the prospect of war with unconcealed 
dislike; but they were overruled by the majority, headed 
by the Prime Minister and the Secretary for Foreign, Affairs. 
The popular feeling undoubtedly ran strongly in favour of 
Denmark, and this feeling found vigorous expression in the 
most active and influential of the members of the Opposition. 
The Queen, therefore, was opposed by a practically unanimous nation ; 
but she never hesitated. She knew her duty; she knew her facts, and 
she entered into the struggle with a resolution and a determination 
which stood her in such good stead that in the end—after six, months 
of incessant contest—she came off triumphant. Her strategy was so 
bold that it is difficult at this moment to realise the possibility of 
Edward VII., in similar circumstances, adopting similar tactics. 

Her first move was to invite Lord Derby, the Leader of the Upposi- 
tion, to Osborne, and to convince him that, at any cost, the threatened 
intervention of England must be prevented. It is easy to see to what 
misrepresentation this action on her part was liable. She exposed . 
herself to the accusation of entering into an intrigue with the Leader 
of the Opposition, in order to paralyse and defeat the policy of her 
own advisers. The Queen had only been three years a widow, ‘and 
it was almost the first occasion on which she had to take a daring 
initiative without the support and counsel of her husband. Never- 
theless, she did it, and succeeded in extorting from Lord Derby 
before Parliament met a promise that he would resist any attempt to 
- involve England in hostilities. Fortified with this pledge, of which 
it is needless to say Lord Palmerston knew nothing, the Queen flatly 
refused to approve of the Queen’s Speech which had been prepared 
for her acceptance, because it contained a menacing sentence which 
might easily have led to war. Some day, when the Life of the Queen 
is written, we shall see the memoranda which passed between Osborne 
and Downing Street on the subject of that Queen’s Speech. At pre- 
sent all that is known is that, as the result of this interchange of 
communications, the Queen’s Speech was toned down, and Ministers 
met Parliament without any declaration calculated to provoke war. 
In the Address to the Crown, Lord Derby fulfilled his pledge to his 
Sovereign, disgusted his supporters, and astounded Lord Palmerston 
by making a decidedly pacific speech. 

Lord Palmerston, however, was not a Minister who was easily 
shaken off a course upon which he had set his heart. Again and 
again during the Parliamentary session Lord Palmerston attempted 
to thfeaten Germany with war. He did not dare to do so as Prime 
Minister, but he told the Austrian Ambassador that if the Austrian 
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Fleet entered the Baltie, he—speaking as Palmerston—could: not 


‘ 


snd would not stand such a thing, but would promptly despatch a 
British squadron to the Baltic too. Waxing bolder, he ventured to 
instruct Lord Russell to draft a despatch forbidding the despatch of 
the Austrian ships to the Baltic. But although Lord Palmerston, 
speaking only as Lord Palmerston, could threaten war, a despatch 
embodying the Palmerstonian views could not be forwarded until it 
had been submitted to the Queen. The moment the Queen saw it, 
she put down her foot, and peremptorily refused to allow it to go out 
in her name. 

“Her Majesty does not like Lord Palmerston’s convorsation with 
“ Apponyi (the Austrian Ambassador),” wrote Lord Granville to Lord 
Russell; “nor the embodiment of it inta despatch with the Cabinet's 
“ adoption and approval.” . 

The result was that the despatch was modified, and England was 
saved from the danger of war. 

Count Vitzthum says: —‘‘ Twice in the course of that session did 
“Tord Palmerston attempt to drag the. Parliament with him and 
“carry out his project of war.’ But he had reckoned without the 
Queen. No action was taken in support of Denmark. When the 
session came to a close, Count Vitzthum wrote: 


The Prime Minister is disarmed, and his secret schemes of anger 
and revenge are condemned. The victory of the peace party is a 
vistory of the Queen. Maligned, insulted, and reproached for ‘her 
German sympathies, her Majesty has checkmated the dictatorship of 
her Prime Minister, and beaten him three times in his own Cabinet 
on a question of war or peace. The Queen has recognised the true 
interests of her people in not allowing herself to be misled by the 
gossip of the drawing-rooms or the declarations of the British press. 


It is obvious that with this precedent ‘before him, the King would 
find little difficulty in exerting his influence in the direction of the 
foreign policy of the country. If a Sovereign may, not only with 


impunity but with the subsequent approval and gratitude of every- 


one, set herself to checkmate the policy of her Prime Minister by 
conversations in private with the Leader of the Opposition, and by 
refusing to sanction despatches which have been adopted and approved 
by the Cabinet, it is difficult to say what Edward VII. may not feel 
himself justified in doing if he walks in the footsteps of the Queen. 
Many other instances might be quoted, but none so conspicuous 
as this, of the influence exercised by the Sovereign in the affairs of 
State. I have confined my illustrations to the field of foreign policy ; 
but it will be found, when the Life of the Queen comes to be written, 
that her interference has been quite as constant and quite as remark- 
able in all that concerns the development and maintenance of the 
Empire. The Queen, far more than any of her Prime Ministers, 
iealised the importance of the Empire, and was an Imperialist long 
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before Imperialism-thad any attraction’ for the man in the street. 
She had a very clear conception of the lines upon which Imperial 
policy should run. 

First and foremost, the grand-daughter of George III. never 

lost an opportunity of endeavouring to undo the fatal 
mischief which was done by her grandfather when he tore the 
English-speaking race in twain. She never lost an opportunity 
either by personal messages or direct intervention, or by the utilisa- 
tion of the Princes of the Royal House, of convincing the Republican 
section of our race-that although they were no longer under our 
flag they had not forfeited ‘her love and her sympathy. 
_ Secondly, in days when Disraeli sneered at the colonies as an - 
incubus upon the mother-country, she realised their importance and 
eagerly seized every opportunity of strengthening the silken ties which 
united them to Great Britain. 

Thirdly, in relation to the affairs of India, her influence was 
always exerted on the side of justice and conciliation. Her 
sympathy with her Indian subjects was very strong. Lord Canning 
—“ Clemency Canning ”—had no stronger supporter than the Queen 
in the determined stand which he made against the bloodthirsty 
clamours of those who wished to avenge the Mutiny by a policy of 
wholesale slaughter and proscription. ; 

The Queen always maintained a direct personal correspondence 
with the more important servants of the State. Ambassadors, 
Viceroys, Colonial Governors, Admirals of the Fleet, Generals in the 
field, were always encouraged to write direct to the Sovereign, who 
was therefore often better informed than: the heads of the Depart- 
ments who were supposed to afford her information. Lord Palmer- 
ston, who had no particular reason to love the Queen, at the close 
of his career bore public testimony to the strictly constitutional 
fashion in which she had exercised her functions. “ But,” he went on 
to say, 


& strict observance of these fundamental principles does not preclude 
the Sovereign from seeking from all quarters from whence it can be 
obtained ithe ifullest information upon questions on which responsible 
Ministers may from time to time tender advice, and upon which- 
it is not only right but useful that the Sovereign should form an 
opinion to be discussed with Ministers, if it should differ from the 
tendered advice. : 


All through the Mutiny she carried on a constant correspondence 
with the Governor-General of India. f 
In 1857 Lord Canning wrote privately to the Queen: 


There is a rabid and indiscriminate vindictiveness abroad, even 
amongst many who ought to seb a better example, which it is im- 
possible not to contemplate without a feeling of shame for one’s 
countrymen, 
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T'o this the Queen replied: f z 


Lord Canning will easily believe how entirely the Queen shares his 
feelings of sorrow and indignation at the uuchristian spirit shown, alas! 
also to a great extent here by the public towards Indians in general, 
and towards Sepoys without discmmination. , . . To the nation 
at large—to the peaceable inhabitants—to the many kind and friendly 
natives who have aasisted us, sheltered the fugitives, and been faithful 
and true—there should be shown the greatest kindness. They should 
know that there is no hatred to a brown skin—none; but the greatest 
wish on the Queen’s part to see them happy, contented, and flourishing. 


When the Indian Mutiny was suppressed, and the Government of 
India was taken over by the Crown, the Queen intervened to secure 
- a full recognition in the proclamation of the principles of justice 
and liberality in dealing with the natives of India. When tho 
first draft of the proposed Proclamation was sent to her on the Conti- 
nent, she read it with pain and indignation. It was not merely a 
document utterly unworthy of the great occasion, but it alluded in 
sinister terms to the fact that the Government possessed the power 
of undermining the native religions and customs. The Queen sent 
the Proclamation back ‘with a memorandum, intimating, with 
customary directness of expression, her dislike of the whole thing. 
She said: 

Her Majesty disapproves of the expression which declares that she 
has the power of “undermining the Indian religions.” Her Majesty 
would prefer that the subject should be mtroduced in a declaration in 
the sense that the deep attachment which Her Majesty feels to her 
own religion, and the comfort and happiness which she derives from its 
consolation, will preclude her from any attempt to interfere with the 
native religions, and that her servants will be directed to act 
scrupulously in accordange with her directions. 


She went further, and insisted that the whole proclamation should 
be rewritten. She wrote: 

The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would write it himself in 
his excellent language, bearmg in mind that it is a female Sovereign 
who speaks to more than a hundred millions of Eastern people on 
assuming the direct government of them, and after a bloody civil war 
giving thas pledges which her future reign is to redeem, and ex- 
plaiming the principles of her government. Such a document should 
breathe feelings of generosity, bencvolence, and; religious toleration, 
and point out the privileges which the Indians jvill receive on being 
placed on an equality with the subjects of the Bntish Crown and the 
prosperity following in the train of civilisation. ; 

In obedience to this communication, the proclamation was re- 
written, “entirely in the spirit of your Majosty’s observations.” 

When the second draft came back to her, ske added, with her own 
hand, these words: “ May the God of all power grant to us and those 
“in authority under us strength to carry out these our wishes for the 


“ good of our people.” 
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- In the forty years that followed, sho did her best to carry out and 
fulfil her own prayers. In her old age she began the study of Hindu- 
stani, with the aid of a native teacher; and to the last moment of 
cher life native Indians were among the-most trusted and valued of 
her attendants. Nor did her vigilance terminate even at the very ~ 
last, for in the closing year of her life she objected to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief of India, because, as 
she phrased it: “ He did not get on well with the natives.” 

It is impossible for Edward VII., with the best goodwill in the 
world, to exercise the commanding personal influence which enabled 
the Queen to be so potent in the councils of her Ministers. If he 
walks in her footsteps, it will be with steps unequal. But no one 
who ‘possesses any knowledge of the inner history of the Queen’s 
reign, no one who has been within the charmed circle, within which 
momentous decisions on questions -of Imperial policy are taken by 
the Sovereign and her advisers, can doubt that the King will find 
ample precedent for almost any act of interference in the foreign 
and colonial policy of the Empire. which is based upon the exercise 
of influence rather than upon the assertion of authority. If, for 
instance, he were to inherit the anxious desire of the Queen to promote 
close friendly relations between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, his intervention would only be welcomed if he were to insist 
upon the immediate and amicable settlement of the Nicaraguan 
dispute. That is a question in which no British interests are in- 
volved, but which if negligently handled may easily become a source 
of inflammatory friction between the two sections of the English- 
speaking people. The King could hardly inaugurate his reign more 
happily than by pressing upon his counsellors the necessity of looking 
at the substance of things, instead of allowing their attention to be 
diverted by a dispute about their husks. 

Nothing has been said concerning the immense opportunities of 
influence which are afforded to every Sovereign at.times of Ministerial 
crisis, or in the choice of great officers of State. These, however, 
are so well known that there is no need to dwell upon them here. 
‘What is most important is to indicate that a clear-headed Sovereign, 
with a definite idea as to the policy which should be pursued, could 
hardly wish for a wider field and a freer hand for exercising whatever 
faculty he may have of statesmanship than those which our new King 
has inherited from the Queen. 


W. T. STEAD, 
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THE TRAINING COLLEGH PROBLEM. 


ROM the ramparts behind the tomb of “la belle des belles,” 
F at Loches, you may look across the poplared Indre and see 
a low, large, galleried building that spreads around a garden 

of roses beside the road to Beaulieu. 

One August day I sat on the bank of a by-water of George Sand’s 
favourite river, and talked toa middle-aged soldier in ẹ slovenly uni- 
form, who was killing time and minnows, and lent me aline. The yoke 
of his twenty-eight days’ practice sat heavy on this Reservist, and 
he cursed the “Loi sur la Recrutement de l'Armée ” by all his gods. 
The system of Messieurs the English was wiser, he said, and I 
agreed with him; but there are still a few matters they order better 
in France. “What is it that is building there?” said I, as 
we fished and talked; I pointed to the comely galleries around the 
rose-garden on the other side of the stream. It’ was an Loole 
Normale, he answered me; it was one of the hundred and sixty 
training colleges for primary teachers which stud the eighty-seven 
départements of France; it was one of two such colleges for the 
county of Indre-et-Loire; there was a second at Tours, only twenty- 
seven miles away; nearly every département possessed a couple of 
them, one for men and one for women. ‘My friend the Reservist 
grew voluble; he knew all about the subject, for he had once been 
a schoolmaster himself. Any dearth of teachers in France? I 
enquired. A dearth of teachers? The very idea astounded him. 
Mais, comment donc! How, then, did Messieurs the English arrange 
the matter? 

Ah, how? I was ashamed to tell him. I thought of schools 
expensively put up and kept up, yet staffed with makeshifts and 
juveniles, unqualified, uncertified, and unfit to teach. In the train 
that took me to Loches I had been reading an English newspaper— 
a foolish thing to do on a foreign holiday, I allow—and in that 
newspaper was to be found the plaint of a reverend school-manager, 
who averred, on his honour as a clergyman and gentleman, that 
parish-school teachers were not to be got, for love or money; the 
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training colleges were too few, he wrote, the occupation was becoming 
unpopular, even the supply of pupil-teachers was failing; he did 
not see how yoluntary-school managers were going to carry on. As 
J read his lament I remembered a story which one of Her Majesty’s 
inspectors of schools has to tell. This inspector entered a country 
school at five minutes to ten in the morning, just before the two 
hours of instruction in temporal subjects, by the requisite number 
of teachers, according to the Day School Code, ought to have begun. 
The schoolmistress looked at the clock and then at the vicar, who 
was catechising. “Where's Fanny?” the schoolmistress' said, im 
a flurry. The vicar cast a scared glance at the clock. “It’s not 
“ten yet,” he muttered, and he hurried out of the school. Three 
minutes later Fanny hastened in, took off her cap and apron, and 
assumed the charge of a class of fifty children. From ten o’clock 
till noon, and two o’clock till half-past four Fanny counted as a 
teacher in the service of the State; out ‘of school hours she was, 
more efficiently, housemaid at the vicarage and casual cook.: I 
- remembered also the touching history of the unlettered barmaid 
who, tiring of handling the taps and the long-pull, passed from 
serving the customers in the public-house to serving the nation in 
the neighbouring school, without test, preparation, or training for 
the less-paid office. I recalled the legend, true in the main, of the 
old lady of seventy, who, being herself employed as a junior teacher 
by a school board, wrote to say that her husband was only seventy- 
four and had nothing to do, and couldn’t the Board engage him as 
a monitor? He would do the work for five shillings a week. I 
remembered—but they were endless, the stories of that kind, and I 
felt ashamed to explain to my friend the Reservist how Measiours 
the English arranged the supply of-teachers for public elementary 
schools. 
` In the year 1897 there were 770,000 more elementary schoo; 
pupils in France than in England and Wales; yet in that year 
France added more than 16,000 masters'and mistresses to the roll of 
certified teachers, while we added only 4,868. Eleven years before 
then Matthew Arnold had told the Royal Commission of 1886 that in 
skill and sufficiency the public instruction given in France was 
outstripping the instruction given here. Nobody knew more ebout 
the schools of the Continent and the schools in England and Wales 
than he; indeed, nobody else knew so much, was so well able to 
compare them. He said that the essence of the’ schévl ‘was the 
teacher, and the quintessence the trained teacher. A Commissioner 
cross-examined him. “I think you told us that the teaching in 
“France and Germany is better than the teaching here?” was the 
question. “I think so; it is getting better in France than it is 
_ “here; in Germany and Switzerland it is certainly better,” was the- 
reply, In France, Germany and Switzerland collegiate training: 
2B 2 
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‘of teachers for the people’s schools is almost the rule; here it is 
almost the exception. Of the teachers in our public elementary schools 
last year 77,000 were juveniles, probationers, ’prentice hands, or 
otherwise ill-qualified, and of the 4,267 adult teachers who got their 
passport from the Committee of Council on Education in 1898, only 
2,233 had studied at a training college: It is true, however, that 
there were as many as nine graduates of a university, who had not 
passed through a training college, certificated at the same time. 
There are sanguine persons who look to the older universities to 
supply the primary school teachers of the future, and the Board of 
Education has opened a good many side-doors to the profession for 
that purpose; but so jong as half the certificated teachers in England 
and Wales—more than half, indeed—are paid less than a'‘hundred a 
year, university men and women will be slow to enter those- side- 
doors. Here, as abroad, it must be the training college, if anything, 
that will supply the college-trained teacher, for many a year to 
come. 

I dared not confess to my friend, the Reservist, that in England 
the Board of Education informs us annually that°we ‘have only 
training colleges enough to repair the “waste” by death or retire- 
ment, in a staff of 42,000; that the staff of certificated teachers is 
not 42,000, but 62,000—nearly half as many again; and that the staff 
of all kinds of elementary school teachers—to use that word in its 
widest nominal sense—numbers 140,000, so that the training colleges 
fall short by two-thirds of the proper supply. I dared not confess this 
thing to a man who could tell me that in France every beginner at 
school work might count on a free place at a State training college on 
passing the entrance examination, and must pass the examination, 
and must be trained. For my friend the Reservist had that grudging 
faith in the superiority of Anglo-Saxon institutions which so many 
French folk still possess, in spite of the writings of MM. Judet, 
Drumont, and Coppée, and I held it a patriotic duty not to disabuse 
him; we must maintain our moral prestige; so long as our Channel 
Fleet is stationed in the Mediterranean, and France remains in sight 
of Folkestone, if we have not moral prestige to protect us against the 
French Nationalists, what have we to protect us at all? He may 
have had his suspicions. “Teaching is one of the things worth 
“doing well if worth doing at all,’ he remarked, in that exquisite 
tongue which charms away the dogmatism of maxims, and I shrank 
from telling,jhim that Messieurs the English do not think so. I 
wondered whether there was in French the equivalent for our proverb 
about the ha’porth o’ tar. I was glad he could not read English, 
because the newspaper lay between us, the receptacle of minnows, 
and his eye might have dropped upon the Archdeacon’s lament. I 
blushed when he told me—he still retained the schoolmaster’s desire 
to inform—that the French State training colleges were all unde- 
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nominational, unsectarian, and open to all, without being irreligious ; 
because I remembered many outcries against our “Godless board 
“schools,” and knew that at thirty-five out of our forty-four 
seminaries for teachers the decisive test for the matiriculant was not 
his place on the examination list, but “Are you an Established 
“Church Communicant, or a Roman Catholic—or a Wesleyan?” I 
asked if the tone in French training colleges was Voltairean, and he 
assured me “No”: the colleges gave “ instruction morale et civique? 
to young persons who in their private worship honoured the priest 
and the church, or the temple.and the pastor, as much as any other 
set of citizens in the nation, the affirmed. I received his statement 
politely, of course, but-wish I had had the moral courage to reprobate 
it as it deserved. I fear, however, that I should never have succeeded 
in proving to my intelligent friend the Reservist that you cannot 
inculcate morality and patriotism, except by the vehicle of “ definite 
“ dogmatic theology,” that private choice in creeds means no creed, 
that in matters of belief “the form alone is eloquent,” and 
that a student who regularly attends the college chapel is inevitably a 
better man than one who does nol. Besides, I remembered, with 
regret that a British Government office should have published such 
a thing, a statement emanating from the office of the Director of 
Special Inquiries and Reporta to the effect that in French training 
colleges the instruction is “ moral and secular” ; for how can instruc- 
tion that is secular be moral? True, the statement is made by a 
student who was picked out to pass a year at the Fontenay-aux-Roses 
College, after two years’ life in a seminary here, and is the result of 
observation first hand; but it “stands to sense,” as they say in the 
North of England, that outside the pale of catechisms and defined 
creeds there is no surety for good behaviour, and that in undenomi- 
national institutions you cannot inculcate the practice of 
Plain living and high thinking . . innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


Indeed, the idea occurred to me that the real cause of the revolu- 
tionary and sacrilegious past of the French people, as well as of their 
undesirable present condition, may not be temperament, climate, 
race, a champagne-y kind of intellect, or the rising of serfs against 
king, priest, and aristo, but simply the undenominational and secular 
nature of their training colleges for the teachers of the masses. It 
is little to the purpose to remark that before the great revolution _ 
no such training colleges happened to exist; considered metaphysic- 
ally, an effect is often its own cause. 

My friend the Reservist said he supposed that in go-ahead struggle- 
for-lifeur England the teachers were college-trained for four years, 
instead of, as in France, for only three? I lacked the hardi- 
hood to inform him that in England the usual term was two years 
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at ‘college, and that two out of three of ‘the persons 
employed in our public elementary schools are never college- 
‘trained at all. And when ‘he wont on to remark that, 
‘of course, rich England had long ago abandoned the per- 
nicious pupil-teacher system, and no longer set children to teach 
children, or employed the demi-semi-educated to educate the voters 
and the mothers who “ own the coming years,” I thought it well to 
depart, though the minnows were still biting freely. I felt that I 
simply -could not find the courage to tell this enlightened 
foreigner that nearly 17,000 of our adult teachers possessed 
no attested qualification for the work other than their 
‘willingness to confess themselves to be “women oyer éighteen 
“years of age” who could display proof of satisfactory vac- 
‘ination. I knew that some of them had tried to pass examinations 
and had failed; I knew that some of them would have gone to 
a ‘training college if they could; I knew that the 17,000 were not 
all barmaids or housemaids or dames‘of seventy; I knew that some 
of them were useful in school, and that nearly all of them were very 
‘worthy ‘persons indeed. But I felt that these considerations would 
not-appeal to the “logical French mind” that one hears so much of, 
‘ag qualifiéations for skilled service in the teaching of the young, 
and the credit of my country was at stake. The most graceful 
course was just to withdraw from the conversation. Besides, the 
sun was getting low, and dinner would soon be spread under the 
virgin vines and the passion-flowers of the hotel garden at Tours. 
So I made the assembled Reservists of Loches a present of fish, lifted 
my hat, said “ Monsieur! ” avec empressement, and sauntered off with 
the superior air of an Englishman. Yet—another foolish thing on 
a foreign holiday—I could not keep the training college problem out 
of my head as I jolted along the beautiful valley of the Indre in 
the train. i 

What is the training college problem? I have only hinted at it 
eo far, but it can be put in a nutshell. The training college problem 
‘is how to provide a sufficient supply of persons adequately qualified 
to teach the children in public elementary schools. The chief factor 
in the problem is not the denominational question, with all its irrita- 
tions and grievances, nor the defects in the training given, though 
these are the points upon which political debate and official criticism 
have been most bent; the Englishman would rather consider a detail 
than a principle any day in the year. Were training colleges little 
universities; if a matriculant need not be an Episcopalian to enter 
the seminary at Battersea, or a Wesleyan at Southlands; if all the 
collegé places stood open, free from doctrinal test or pecuniary barrier, 
even then the number of places would be absurdly too few. Wb have 
never had enough colleges for the purpose. Even in 1848, inspectors, 
inconveniently frank, complained that “the want of trained teachers 
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“is deeply felt,” “the want of duly trained teachers is very great,” 
and “a vast number of the teachers are still in a very inefficient 
“atate, as regards their acquaintance-with the various subjects of 
“instruction, and still more as regards the method of communica- 
“ting what knowledge they do possess.” These are statements still 
true of the 77,000 puerile and uncertificated teachers with which the 
schools are set to make shift, even to-day. The inspectors have. 
become hardened and incorrigible criers in the wilderness, and a 
too lenient Board of Education, instead of closing their mouths, 
publishes to the world outside our own country their witness to our 
default, expressed in the most legible official print, so that a foreign 
Minister of Instruction may laugh in his sleeve at the spectacle of 
John Bull, like children in the nursery, “ playing at school.” The 
© list of matriculants grows longer year by year, while the list of 
training colleges remains almost a constant quantity. At the close 
of the year 1898 so many as 9,392 young men and women passed 
what is misnamed the Queen’s Scholarship Examination, and were 
thus matriculated to enter a training college—2f they could find one 
with an ope? door. But, as there were only 2,400 college places 
unoccupied and available, some 7,000 of these deluded “ Queen’s 
“scholars” were sent empty away. This is in itself unjust, and 
almost a national breach of faith done in the Queen’s high name; 
it is ‘most unsatisfactory that, by consequence, the proportion of non- 
collegiate teachers should increase; but a more serious drawback, 
perhaps, is that many junior teachers, who pass the qualifying test 
and yet find themselves excluded from the reward they have won, 
throw up the teaching career and dri into other occupations; so 
that the nation’s expenditure on pupil-teachers is largely wasted, 
and later on the school boards and school managers cannot ‘obtain 
the teachers they fain would employ. This year more than 9,000 
pupil-teachers will complete their articles, to find only 2,400 college 
places open to them at the end of four years’ of indenture and pre- 
paration. It is as though army enlistment proceeded at the rate of 
nearly four times the accommodation in depéts, barracks, and camps. 
Paterfamilias is becoming aware of these circumstances, and- the 
supply of pupil-teachers is failing at its source; the quality of them 
is said to be declining, just when everybody in the educational 
world is crying out for more teachers and better teachers for the 
schools; the cruel saying about the fool of the family and the Church 
seems about to become adaptable to the weakling of the family 
and school. Parents who have contemplated a teaching career for 
their offspring desist from the idea beéause they know that training 
colleges are to lack. Of the certificated teachers now employed, 
nearly thirty per cent. of the masters and over fifty per cent. of the 
mistresses have received no collegiate training at all, though the 
Board of Education recognises a college course of one ‘year only, 
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at need. Some of these teachers were too poor in pocket to pay the 
comparatively costly entrance fees which training college authorities 
aro: able to demand, but the greater part of them were shut -out 
bevaise’ the college places are so few. Because they are so few, 
heavy fees can be charged for them, s0 that the meagreness of accom- 
‘ modation adds yet another barrier to the junior teacher’s path. 
‘England, that has not yet made all her elementary schools gratuitous, 
permits her training colleges to be dear. l 
The mischief of all this is the greater because the number of 
persons who quit the occupation of primary teaching while still in 
the flush of life is abnormably large; the “ waste,” as it is called, 
is under-estimated at six per cent. per year, a proportion very un- 
usual in professions which, like teaching, follow upon preparation 
aid probation both costly and long. It takes eight or nine years to - 
graduate as a certificated teacher, and two or three years later, in 
many cases, the post is thrown up. Since only 44 per cent. of the 
certificated teachers earn so much as £200 a year it is not difficult 
- for an enterprising man to better himself in some other occupation. 
Many of the schoolmistresses marry and quit school, réturning only 
in case of widowhood; the other day the members of a school board 
made public plaint that they were become a mere- matrimonial 
agency, no sooner engaging a teacher than losing her by wedlock ; 
often it happens that a schoolmistress marries a member of the 
school board. Not long ago a vicar dismissed the girls’ school 
teacher because she had become affianced to the curate, dismissed 
the infant school teacher because she sympathised with the fiancée, 
and, finally, dismissed the curate; the people of Grimsby, in public 
meeting assembled, protested in vain. Poorly paid, poorly pensioned, 
difficult and costly to enter, subject to the caprice and autocracy 
of irresponsible school managers, toilsome and exhausting in func- 
tion, inspected, supervised, and scrutinised without cessation, the 
occupation of elementary school teacher is one to be embarked on 
unwillingly and quitted without regret. The percentage of “ waste ” 
increases, and now that a superannuating pittance is founded for all 
who live till sixty-five, the outflow will be greater than ever. Already 
there is a tightness in the teacher market, that cannot be remedied 
so long as, alone in this respect, England makes the provision of 
teachers a marketable matter. It is only in English-speaking lands 
that teachers are engaged by advertisement, and only in England 
that such an advertisement as the following could appear :— 


> 


W ANTED, at Michaelmas, œ Certificated MASTER and 
MISTRESS for the National School, Colaton Raleigh. 
Average attendance, 52. Salary £80 and drawing grant (£2), and } of 
Government grant, fee grant excepted (about £100 per annum), and e 
a house rent free. Master must play harmonium in church and train 
the choir, and both must be good Churchpeople, and must teach in 
Sunday-school.—Apply to the Vicar, The Vicarage, Colaton Raleigh. 
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À stranger sends me this recent advertisement, cut from a West 
of England newspaper, and asks if such a thing is legal? It is 
perfectly legal—and perfectly unwise; no wonder that in the only 
country where it can happen the teacher-market should be tight. 

For years the supply of teachers exceeded the demand; now it is 
the other way, or soon will be, and that is-one of the factors in the 
training college problem. Jingland’s treatment of the national duty 
of public education has been penny wise, pound foolish, and parochial , 
all through, without foresight, without system, without conception of 
the needs and duties of a State in that regard. One is tired of 
pointing to Germany for a contrast, but Prussia has 200 training 
colleges, England has 60; 44 of these are of the seminar typo, 16 are — 
non-residential. Of Prussia Professor Rein says that “many of the 
“training colleges trace their foundation far back into the last 
“century”; here hardly one is older than the Queen’s reign. On the 
Continent a training college is the foundation of-a Stdte or a 
province; here it is the foundation of a diócese or a philanthropic 
society with an eye to the main chance. In Finland the teachers are 
college-trained for four years; here, only a part of them are college- 
trained, and those for two years alone. We wonder a good deal, 
and shiver a little, at the sudden blossoming and fruiting of German 
national energy, but the seeds were sown while we slept. Prussia 
established higher elementary schools eighty years back; here our 
statesmen ordained them only the other day. A century ago Hum- 
boldt supplied training colleges for educating the educators; in - 
England, ahundred years later, Sir John Gorst complains that we lack 
teachers because we lack seminaries for them. In 1870-71-72, when 
board schools began to be, the few colleges we had worked double- 
shift and turned out unfinished work in the shape of thousands of 
teachers with but one year’s training; double-shift and make-shift 
have been the English rule. 

There was once a Cabinet which dared to propose that State 
training colleges should affront the sky in England; the Church— 
the churches—killed the idea. In 1839 the Committes of Council 
wanted leave to found a State college “on a basis of religious com- 
“prehension.” Said Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth afterwards: “It 
“was proposed that the religious instruction (in the college) should 
“be divided into ‘general’ and ‘special,’ the former to consist of 
“ gènoral truths common ‘to all Christian communities in England, 
“and the latter of doctrinal teaching. This was conceived to indicate 
“that the Government desired to establish schools for the country 
“on a basis of religious equality.” The idea of religious equality 
was too much for the tender conscience of the time, and the Govern- 
ment withdrew their heinous proposition. The idea of State training 
colleges has never been reconsidered by Parliament, although the 
-schools and the demand for teachers have multiplied so. much since ° 
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1839. It is true that in 1848 a Government college of sorts was 
opened at Kneller Hall, Twickenham, somewhat on the “rural” 
lines that’ the “ Agricultural Education Committee” advises to-day. 
No less a person than the Rev. Frederick Temple, afterwards Arch- 
bishop and Primate of all England, was the principal. The students 
gardened, laundried, tailored—and studied books a little withal. 
It was not because it was a Government college that Kneller Hall 
became a patent failure, as any special “rural” college is sure to be. 
Thereafter the State contented itself with offering building grants, 
at the rate of £50 per college place provided, towards the erection of 
training colleges, to whomsoever would be philanthropic or prosely- 
tising enough to undertake the work. To-day the Church of 
England has thirty colleges, closed to all but Church people, the 
Roman Catholics have three colleges, the Wesleyans two; and there 
are nine colleges undenominational. These are of theseminary type, 
all lodging the students indoors, as well as boarding and teaching 
them. In 1860 the offer of building grants was withdrawn, and 
since then the.opening of a new residential college has been almost 
as rare as the building of a cathedral. Here is another advertise- 
ment, of date July, 1900, which shows that the process is not wholly 
arrested; the advertisement shows other things as well—the 
-eleemosynary and makeshift way in which we still attempt to deal 
with the problem, for instance :— 


HE NEW CHUROH of ENGLAND TRAINING 
COLLEGE (Kennington St. Gabriel's) for the Training of 
Teachers for Elementary Schools. Patron, His Grace the Archbishop 
o Canterbury. President, the Lord Bishop of Rochester. WANTED 
20,000. 
Thè new buildings which are now being erected will when com- 
plete accommodate 80 resident students and an equal number of 
non-residents. The latter, whilst enjoying all the ordinary educational 
advantages which the college affords to 1ts residents, mi only attend 
such places of worship and religious instructions as their parents or 
ree ae desire. In order that the building may be opened free of 
ebt, funds are earnestly needed, and contributions may be sent to 
the Treasure. 


St. Gabriel’s College was to be founded on a compromise—the resi- 
dential students must be Church communicants, the day students 
might be something else. It would seem that the régime of the 
exclusive seminar is nearly. past; Mr. Acland at the Education 
Department refused to sanction a new denominational training 
college, Sir John Gorst at the Board of Education has made the new 
dendminational college as little invidious as such a thing can be. 
As seventy-five per cent. of the maintenance cost of residential 
colleges is paid by the State, and a good deal of the remaining 
quarter by‘ the students, the Church of England may be said to havé 
made a good bargain over St. Gabriel’s; the Universities, aud the 
University colleges at Nottingham, Bristol, and elsewhere, would 
appear to be less worthy of State subvention. Sixteen day training 
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colleges exist in connection with Universities and local university col- 
leges, but only fifty per cent. of their cost is furnished by the State’; it 
is true that these institutions are tarred with undenominationalism. 
For that, or for some other unstated reason, the Board of Education 
is niggardly towards them; Oxford and Cambridge and the lecal 
university colleges have asked more aid for their training institutions 
in vain. The grant in respect of day training goes partly ‘to the 
college and partly to the student, but the.grants taken ‘together are 
less than the grants for residential students by £15 per man ‘and £6 
per woman. In Germany, where the day training college flourishes, 
they would consider such a distinction unwise as well as unfair; here 
Sir John Gorst at the table of the House of Commons laments it, 
but promises no redress. A sum of £15,000 a year to begin with 
would ‘set this matter right, but the charge would annually grow, 
for immediately it is made as helpful in a monetary way for «j 
Queen’s scholar to go to'a day training college as to go to a seminary, 
the flow to the former will begin. The day colleges afford special 
advantages; the course and examinations in most of them count 
towards an academic degree, there is more of reasonable freedom and 
less of the cloister about them, the Queen’s scholars there rub 
shoulders with fellow students of different antecedents, aims, and 
prospects, the humanities are better learned, the curriculum is 
broader and more varied, and the technical instruction in the art 
and science of teaching is probably no less good, than in the best 
‘ seminaries. Above all, the day training colleges are unsectarian. 
The doctrinal difficulty is no small part of the training college 
problem. It cannot be said that the Nonconformists have no 
grievances in this respect. “Nine seminaries are open to their sons 
and daughters, it is true, and other undenominational colleges might 
be founded. No doubt they would be founded, if Nonconformists 
could rely on an undenominational college being reserved for Non- 
conformist students. But a college avowedly unsectarian is open, 
of course, to Queen’s scholars of every creed. One-third of the 
students in these colleges belong to the communion of the Church of 
England, and the college governors cannot, without violence to prin- 
ciples and trust deeds, exclude them. The common retort to critics 
of the denominational system is “ Build colleges of your own”; the 
answer to that is “ Additional unsectarian colleges cannot be reserved 
“for Nonconformists, so long as the demand for any kind of training 
“college so greatly exceeds ‘the supply.” On the other hand, the 
denominational colleges are strictly closed against candidates of other 
creeds. It frequently happens, therefore, that a Baptist or Congre- 
gational student, who has won a high place in order of merit on the 
Queen’s Scholarship List, finds himself excluded from any college, 
while a Churchman a thousand places lower on the List finds entrance . 
easily. A “conscience clause” might remedy that particular detail 
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of the grievance, but it would fail to solve the. problem as a whole. 
The problem is rot solved so Jong as any matriculant, Episcopal or 
Nonconformist, is left without college training,; and_there will be 
some seven thousand so left this year. The cure for the Noncon- 
formist grievance and the total lack of supply consists in an exten- 
sion of day training colleges; Cambridge trains only 21 Queen's 
scholars, Oxford only 12; the-university colleges at Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield and elsewhere could easily 
make room for more students, did but the grants from the Board of 
Education permit. 

In short, the Training Oollege Problem is how to multiply the 
present total accommodation by three, and the solution lies in encour- 
aging the Universities and local institutions to train many more 
teachers. That the encouragement is not given, that State funds are 
lacking, that in the last year of the century prelates should need to 
beg for funds for the training of the nation’s servants, are features 
in the system of Messieurs the English which my friend the Reservist 
would never be able to admire. 

~ J.H. Yoxa. 
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THE MAKING AND READING OF NEWSPAPERS. 


WwW” all of us spend much time in the reading of newspapers, . 
- and there is an ever-increasing army of men and women 

engaged in some fashion or other in their manufacture. 
Children havé been occasionally taught in painfully well-educated 
families to realise how many countries have been ransacked, and how 
many people have been set at work, to furnish forth the breakfast 
table around which they are sitting. We may muse for a moment 
in a similar way over the scattered mortals that have been at work 
in all parts of the globe within the preceding twenty-four hours to fill 
‘the columns of the newspaper which the head of the family may be 
surveying at the same breakfast-table. It is more to my present 
purpose to endeavour to realise how much time the consumer spends 
over the product of this associated industry, and how deeply it eats 
into his life and shapes his activities.. The morning paper comes 
with the morning breakfast of all who have not to hurry off to their 
toil as soon as the day begins, and a workman whose leisure comes in 

the evening makes his evening paper part of the solace of the hour. 
` Almost everybody at some time or other receives in the course of 
the day some account of the movement of the world outside his own 
personal experience, coupled with some doses of instruction as to 
the way he should view what is going on. Sober folk go so far. As 
for ihe intemperate, the taste may grow on them until, if their 
means afford it (or, perhaps, don’t afford it), they seem to be reading 
newspapers all day long. Morning papers, evening papers, mid- 
week papers, week-end papers, magazines, containing newspaper 
articles a little prolonged, at home, in the club, in the railway 
carriage, or tramear, they are always reading or talking of what they 
have just read. Such men’s lives get newspaperised, and if these 
are gxamples of excess no one escapes a little saturation. It is no 
wonder that some have sought to deliver themselves from a habit 


leading to possible thraldom, and have thought they could find 
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protection in total abstinence. Carlyle seems to have found some 
refuge in this principle, valuing, as he said, life and time which is 
the essence of life; but his greatest admirers, of whom I claim to be 
one, must admit that his example is really a warning. The later 
years of his life tell a sad story of slowly sterilising forces, which 
must indeed in any case have waned with’ passing time, but which 
had lost freshness, elasticity, and vital use sooner than they should 
‘have-done; through his isolation. Total abstinence from newspapers 
means insensibility to the movement of the world. It-.may be 
pardoned as a personal weakness, but cannot be approved as a rule of 
life. I will not even speak of newspapers as a necessary evil. They 
can become ar evil, and often are so, but the reading of newspapers 
is a proper part of the life of the 20th century, and if we are to 
safeguard ourselves and our successors against the danger of its 
becoming too large a part of life as the century goes by, we must 
find our defence in a discovery of the right limits of newspaper 
reading, not in dispensing with it altogether. We are all of us 
members one of another. We feel sympathies and antipatiies. 
We meet with helps and hindrances. If we would go forward 
as rational and responsible beings we must be zealous for accurate 
information, and open to all counsel that is honest, provided only 
that we remember that our course is finally our own, and that we 
must reserve time and freedom to test instruction and guidance 
by the best standards at our command. 

The newspaper exists, and if it did not exist, would have to be 
created. But what is a newspaper? As Charles Lamb, whilst avow- 
ing a catholic taste in books, protested there were books which were 
not books, so, it must be confessed, are there newspapers which are 
not newspapers. The Stock Exchange List comes out daily in more 
than one edition, and those who are able to read it with knowledge 
and intelligence can trace in it the stories of nations, the growth of 
industries, the shifting of fortunes and the healthful or perturbed 
pulse of financial life. But the Stock Exchange List is scarcely a ' 
newspaper. It is full of news, but its records are hieroglyphs to which 
many, perhaps most, have not the key. A swarm of papers entirely 
devoted to particular trades or professions, such as the “ Engineer” or 
the “ Lancet,” may similarly be set aside. What we are talking about 
is something which is general to all who can read, and at least as 
wide in the range of its information and discussion as the-interesta 
of an educated citizen. There is, indeed, an intermediate class, 
appealing to special professions from the point of view whence they 
collect facts and direct speculation, which cannot be denied the title 
of newspapers, and even comprise newspapers of distinction. The 
clergyman likes to be in the world and out of it. He wants a yews- 
paper telling him all the news of his church, and yet giving him a 
vision of external things, and many newspapers are offered to meet 
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his wants. The man of business, in like fashion, is supplied with 
a newspaper discussing business and commerce, and also the back- 
ground in the front of which business and commerce seem to move. 
To newspapers like these we may take off our hats and pass by. Our 
newspaper supplies something for all and pays special devotion to 
none. It is, or-should be; as broad-based as the life of the nation 
in whose language it is written., Whatever men do is recorded and 
commented upon. One of the greatest difficulties its makers lave to 
overcome is.the.due allotment of, the space at their command to the 
different aspects of the life they chronicle., No single reader, prob- 
ably, is satisfied with the appropriation that is made, but the editor 
may be justified by complaints that answer, one another., I find too 
much- sport, another finds too much politics, a third complains of 
the neglect of literature, a fourth wants more science, while a fifth 
demands a completer survey of the course of trade. Very eager 
students of special branches must look to subsidiary journals for the 
ampler stores they desire. The general newspaper fulfils its purpose 
if the ordinary reader finds something on his own subject, and ag 
much as he can digest on every other. 

I have spoken of records,of facts and of comments thereon. It 
may be‘remembered that Mr. Cobden had a conception of an ideal 
newspaper which should only record facts and leave the reader to 
deduce his own comments. It was a pretty fancy which may be 
realised when Collectivism has so far mastered- the organisation of 
our national life. as, to give us a national newspaper, but 
it may be feared that even then there may be difficulties, 
unless we shall have come to be all of one mind. Anyone” 
who tries to get a record of the same fact from a dozen different 
witnesses soon realises that it is impossible to get a fair record from 
any single observer., The eye sees with a comment and the tongue 
does not take it away when it speaks. Then, again, the selection of 
facts,is made with a bias, and the very arrangement of the facts 
selected may involve an opinion. The record of telegraphic news, 
which may be supplied by a dozen different agencies, gets passed 
into the mind of a reader under the influence of the headlines inviting 
attention. We cannot get rid of comments, but, as we shall see, 
every reader may be trained to free himself as much as possible from 
their power, and no doubt much may be done by the simple practice 
of never reading leading articles. Old newspaper hands have been 
known. to fall into the habit of passing them by, having perhaps 
some, feeling akin.to that of Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, who was 
quite satigfied that the parson said “whot ’a owt to ’a said” and 
“amed, awaiy.? |, The development of the newest journalism: seems 
also to be in the direction of the reduction of comment, except such as 
is involved in what would be called the italicising. of news., I cannot 
say that I find much satisfaction in a change which, by lessening 
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the formal character. of the comment conveyed, threatens only to 
produce a more hasty judgment. Comment is practically indis- 
pensable, and is indeed one of the best services a newspaper can 
render its readers, so long as we have a reasonable amount of sincerity 
in its formation and of intelligence in its reception. 

British newspapers contain news and discussion, and give at least 
more space to the former, though there have been prilliant exceptions 
where discussion was most prominent, or even took exclusive posses- 
sion. France, on the other hand, has had a long succession of journals in 
which the views and opinions of particular persons form the principal 
part, and the news is little more than sufficient to serve as a basis 
for comment. Recently attempts have been made to present a wider 
collection of news; and the- Temps has, in this way, become an 
admirable newspaper without sacrificing the weight of its political 
` judgments. As a whole, however, the journals of Paris maintain 
their old traditions, and Frenchmen themselves read them to find 
out what this or that man is saying about politics, music, the drama, 
literature, or the fine arts. There have often been newspapers practic- 
ally sustained by one man. M. de Girardin, for example, in the 
.quality of versatility the prince of journalists, would thus start a 
paper, make it a success, part with it to someone else, and after a 
time start another, to repeat the same experience. A sumptuous 
mansion in the Champs Elysées illustrated his successes, and it is 
reported that Lord Houghton, visiting him there in the company of 
a well-known London editor, whispered, to the latter: ‘This isn’t 

“much like Sergeants’ Inn.” ka =. 

In the present generation M. Clemenceau, a writer of a far different 
measure of coherency, follows a similar career. For months he 
carried on L’ Aurore almost single-handed, putting forth, day by day, 
some new aspect of the “ Affaire”; and he is now commencing, or 
has commenced, another one-man journal in Le Bloc. “On the other 
hand, the Débats has maintained a great succession of serious men, of 
whom the unhappy Prevost Paradol may be taken as the best type, 
and Le Figaro has been a theatre of mockery and raillery in which, 
not to speak of living men, M. de Villemessant and M. Albert Wolff 
took leading parts. Perhaps the most wonderful illustration of the 
spirit of this paper was given in the late sixties, when a number 
appeared with a short announcement that it had been sold to an 
association of the Extreme Left, and the astonished world found its 
columns filled with pseudographs of Victor Hugo and his most un- 
compromising compeers. Fancy the Times appearing one morning 
with its columns filled with articles purporting to be written by Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Jolin Burns, and Mr. Jchn-)illon. 
“ Tisez le Figaro,” as a Parisian once said to me, “ee vous serez le 
“ plus boulevardé possible,” and it must be owned this escapade “would 
not have been possible away from the boulevards, J have spoken af 
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one or two English papers which were exclusively or mainly papers 
of comment. The Saturday Review of forty years since was wholly 
made up of articles and reviews, and it is understood that among 
frequent and habitual contributors were the present Prime Minister, 
- Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Fitz-James Stephen, 
the late Lord Bowen, Mr. Morley, and many others scarcely less 


. known. 


Some of the same writers clustered round the Pall Mall Gazette 
some thirty years since, while Mr. Greg also was a frequent writer 
of letters if not of articles. All these men of distinction were, how- 
ever, anonymous contributors save when Mr. Greg wrote letters and 
put his name to them, whilst the Frenchmen whom I have named 
habitually subscribed their articles, and their journals were sought 
after for the sake of their personal judgments. The question natur- 
ally arises, which of the two methods is to be preferred, having regard 
to the functions which newspapers serve? I lay down no absolute 
rule of preference; but, on the whole, I am persuaded that, brilliant 
and useful as the articles in the Saturday were, they would have been 
even more brilliant, and certainly more useful, if signed. “An 
occasional gibe would have had to be sacrificed, but so would 
. Many an occasional pettiness. The Saturday would haye 
kept its best qualities and would have been pruned of 
those which made Thackeray call it The Superfine Review, 
and Mr. Bright The Saturday Reviler. Anonymity does indeed 
permit honest judgment, "jainly expressed, without the necessity 
of personal discomfort. A man may allow himself to be censured by 
an anonymous writer whom he perfectly well knows, without a 
consequent breach of all social relations; but if the writer’s name 
were appended to his criticism ruptures might easily become inevit- 
able. This ie the one solid reason I know in support of anonymity. 
Many others may, indeed, be adduced of minor degrees of value 
which I do not stop to notice. The people of this generation have 
seen anonymity largely disappear from magazines and reviews. The 
“ Nineteenth (or Twentieth ?) Century” will have nothing unsigned. 
The “ Fortnightly” and “The Contemporary” are scarcely less strict, 
while the venerable “Blackwood ” freely names the authors of 
many articles. The newest aspirant to public favour has, indeed, a 
small number of what are called editorials, but the bulk of its contri- 
butions are acknowledged. Seeing the great change that has thus 
been effected in magazines, we may hesitate to say that the English 
newspaper will never abandon its traditional anonymity. There are, 
` indeed, traces that it is breaking down, and if a Mr. Cook of to-day 
could gather a new band of Saturday Reviewers about him paralleling 
the hgroes of the sixties, his articles would very likely be furnished 
with signatures. 

One great advantage of signed articles would be quickly appreciated 
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by readers. We should know what to read and what to avoid. Par- 
ticular names would give us trustworthy promise of something real, 
and if the producer of “ padding” survived, we should pass over his 
column. One way or other, we should escape the miserable feeling 
that comes over one after skimming over two-thirds of 
an article that it is mere repetition of what we had had 
before. Itmay be retorted that the editors of some maga- 
zines appear to be under a temptation to live on names alone, 
but there is little parallelism between the casual contributors to a 
magazine and the staff of a newspaper. At the same time a signed 
article, being more personal, might easily ‘be granted greater liberty 
of discussion than is possible in an ordinary editorial, and the 
relations between an editor and his contributors would come to be 
modified to their ultimate mutual satisfaction. 

The editorship of a big daily paper is a post that can 
never be ‘lightly filled by a man standing upon one leg, 
but it has its humorous, and even its poetical, aspect. 
The profuse use of the electric telegraph has intensified its character. 
With an easy stretch of fancy we can see a man in a sacred room of 
a sacred building, receiving messages clicked out to him through 
the waning hours of the day, all of which are sorted out, accepted 
or rejected, given their proper space and position, subjected to 
analysis, explanation, and comment, and finally marshalled as a 
record of the world's day’s history, duly furnished forth with garnishes 
of philosophy and morality. If we think how much is received and 
how much is discarded, what pictures are made up and what sermons 
are preached, and within what narrow limits of time all these marvels 
are transacted, the “ten minutes” bills, about which politicians 
sometimes talk, appear insignificant, and the wonder is that editors ’ 
keep their heads and their moderation. There is, of course, an 
assistant hierarchy serving them in their toil. Special men or women 
look after special departments of the world’s movement, assiduously 
recording them up to date, and necessarily mixing up something of 
their own personality in the product, but these excellent fellow- 
workers are but acolytes, and the great thaumaturgist watches, if he 
does not work, the “looms of time.” 

What I have been picturing in fancy, perhaps a little distant from . 
fact, and liable to loss in translation, is the conduct of a journal, so 
lifted up in its oversight as to be without parts, passions, 
or prejudices. All journals are not such. There are the newspapers 
of party and of narrower, even of personal and pecuniary 
interests. As for party papers, no one can condemn them 
who is not prepared to condemn party itself. As long as party 
means an association of persons of common principles, common creed, 
and common aims, itis aright and fitting application of their energies 
to organise and conduct a newspaper to present to the world their 
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views of what is passing, and their reasons for trying to mould its 
progress in the shape they approve. The danger is in the temptation 
to see only one side of current events, and to neglect, or even to mis- 
represent, arguments that do not fit in with preconceived theories, 
and, if it is not anticipating what I have to say further on, readers 
who desire to seo things truly and to act rightly should be on their 
guard against being led astray by twists of judgment, which are honest 
enough in their inception. Stress must, however, be laid upon the 
word honest. The plea that is svmetimes advanced that a 
man who writes in a party paper without belonging to a party, 
and puts forward the best arguments he can in support of action he 
would personally reject is entitled to the same latitude as an advocate 
who pleads the cause of any client in the law court, appears to me 
to be radically faulty. It may sot be often advanced, and may not 
be often wanted—newspaper writers naturally gravitate to the 
side with which they are in agreement—but as it is sometimes heard, 
it must be pointed out that the advocate is a recognised person—we, 
may almost say a public official—discharging, without concealment, 
a perfectly well understood function under conditions and safeguards 
formulated by long experience and maintained by watchful assessors, 
whilst the article-writer plays his part in secret, and his work is put 
before the world with a pretence of conviction. 

I fall back from this question to the other, and perhaps 
rarer, typo of newspaper, claiming to be independent, which ` 
may -for a time support a particular party, but is not of 
it, and which, the work of the hour being performed, may 
be found to-morrow in some fresh connection, strongly opposing 
those it supported yesterday. I may hazard, in passing, the sugges- 
tion that all papers which have attained distinction, and have made 
names for themselves in the world, have been built up in this spirit 
of independence, though their influence and authority may survive 
after the spirit has become almost imperceptible. Trace the story 
of any great paper, whether at home or in the Colonies, in France 
or the United States, in Central Europe or even in Russia, and you 
will find its success associated with the name of some one man whose 
energy permeated all the departments, and manifested itself in poli- 
tical independence as much as in prompt commercial management. 
If this assertion is found on examination to be true, it should en- 
courage the independent newspaper, that is to say, the newspaper 
that no political leader or party can claim to appropriate. Like all 
other institutions, such a journal has its honourable and its degraded 
manifestations. The test is whether its conductors try to put before 
. the world what the more honest and sensible folk would naturally 
see or think, or whether their aim is simply to catch the largest babble 
of the largest number at the moment, drowning the quieter voices 
with the hubbub of the streets. The man who starta by aiming 
at the first can easily degenerate into catching at the second, 
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Carlyle has left us a living picture of the personality of Captain 
Sterling collecting and condensing, day by day, the best current 
judgment of the world on the topics of the hour. Whilst attributing 
- to Captain Whirlwind, as he called him, only two fixed principles, ` 
and these at bottom but one, belief in the Duke of Wellington and - 
disbelief in O’Connell—principles which Carlyle, by the way, shared 
with ‘his subject—he proclaims him a true man, working towards the 
right, and as we read we feel the justice of the description. There 
was, in fact, a good deal of value in the “ two principles which were at 
“bottom one.” The Thunderer of the Times had an eye for a man 
and his purposes, and, whilst possessed of no gift taking him out of 
the sight of the world, was able to see pretty well into what the 
world wanted to do, and to indicate the way. He had not the function~ 
of a prophet, but all the same he did honest and good service. The 
accident of his acquaintance with Carlyle, through his son’s deeper 
intimacy with the Sage of Chelsea, has brought him out of the 
world of anonymous shadows and made him live before us, and in the 
light of his example the practice and worth of a newspaper may be 
Judged. It would be foolish to set the person of the piece too high. 
It would be easy to set him too low. The highest genius could not. 
fill the part, and its endless iteration would soon make it wearisome 
to most. I have heard a tradition of an editor of the days of Sterling 
who used to say when Tuesday night closed: “ Thank God there’s the 
“half of another week over”; whilst the story runs of another | 
man of parts of the same generation, the editor of a paper which has 
itself since disappeared, that he showed his humanity by getting 
drunk every Saturday night as a bricklayer might after the labour of 
a week. I hesitate to tell the tale of an acquaintance of my own, who 
startled me one day by saying he had written an epitaph on himself: 
i Here lies John Smith, who died day of He was for 
many years a‘ writer of leading articles in the “ AMonian.” 
“Nothing remarkable in that,” I said. “No,” he replied; “but 
“I have got my text also :— And he went and jc ined himself to a 
“citizen of that country who sent him into the fields to feed swine. ” 
The emphasis of the last words did not allow me a reply at the 
time. But what I ought to have said—and I recall the incident for_ 
the purpose of saying it—is that feeding swine, if not the highest, is 
not a dishonourable employment, provided you take your herd to 
the best available pastures, and prevent them from trespassing and 
uprooting the crops of your neighbours. There is clean living and 
foul living in all occupations, and, having known something of both 
worlds, I am free to say that it is as easy and as common to be 
honest in Fleet-street as it is at Westminster. An editor of a great 
paper gets as near the expression of his innermost thought as the 
leader of a great party, and the obligations of partnership are perhaps 
severer in the House of Commons than they are in newspaper 
columns. In both spheres there are occasions when a man is tried, 
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‘and in both he should be the last to complain of the penalties of 
trial. A contributor may find himself diverging from his editor. 
The editor may find himself diverging from the views of the 
capitalist proprietor. No one of the three classes can: be assumed 
to be always right. On the whole, the world of newspapers probably 
illustrates the far-reaching truth of the judgment of the Swedish 
Chancellor: “ My son, the longer you live the more you will be con- 
“vinced with how little wisdom the world is governed.” When we - 
find editors or contributors renouncing their positions and going out 
into the cold, we may and must approve the honesty and self- 
sacrifice, even if we think it inspired by an error; but we are nut 
justified in condemning the unyielding associate between whom and 
his follow-workers an irreconcilable difference has arisen inducing 
the sacrifice. “ Property has its rights as well as its duties” is quite 
as true as the more current inverted phrase. 


The newspaper is made to be read, and perhaps there is as much’ 
art in the reading of newspapers as in the making of them. It is 
elementary that everyone should try to master the arrangement of 
the newspaper he habitually reads, and most newspapers are generally 
arranged upon some definite plan, though now and then the manager ` 
seems to be bent on bewildering his customers by putting all things 
out of order, perhaps on the plea that every subject should sometimes 
have a foremost space. Knowledge of the plans of different papers 
saves endless time and trouble on the part of those who have to refer 
to them, and in this connection I may recall the memory of a man 
never personally known to me, whose peculiar gift I heard described 
many years since by no less a person than the late Lord Chief 
Justice. Mr. Faimey, as I will call him, began life as an Irish 
national schoolmaster, then he became an Irish policeman, then sub- 
editor, then a hanger-on of metropolitan newspapers, in which period 
he appeared in a police-court in another capacity than that of police- 
man. Then he went to the United States as an Irish patriot, and 
finally died much honoured in this character. The distinc- 
tion recorded by Lord Russell belonged to the middle period, when 
Faimey had an unrivalled gift as sub-editor in detecting any scrap of - 
intelligence of anv particular value in a file of newspapers thrown to - 
him for examination. He had the nose of a hound or the eye of 
a lynx, or some gift combining both; so that paper after paper was 
examined and tossed aside, and the bit of special value which any 
one might contain was detected as it passed. Such a faculty, like 
all great faculties, was doubtless inborn, but an inferior gift could 
probably be improved by training. 

From this almost mechanical art, developed perhaps by a 
fow, we may pass to what is more important—the temper 
of moral and intellectual criticism, which should be culti- 
vated by the many. <A newspaper .is made to be read, and 
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the maker consults the taste of the reader. It is true that the 
taste of readers is in turn acted upon by the food they receive, as we 
know the bodily frame adapts itself to its nourishment, so that poisons 
tan with dué preparation be taken with impunity. Yet in this inter- 
change of action and reaction the main factor is probably the taste 
of the reader, and it is true that each nation gets the newspaper it 
-deserves. This is but an illustration of the doctrine so comfortable 
to those who have prospered, that in the long run every man gets his 
deserts. Heroes and martyrs apart, and speaking only of the 
ordinary mass of ordinary mortals, I do not dissent from this great 
theorem, and am disposed to echo the statement that the people who 
ery out they don’t get enough, whether they are “splendid paupers ” 
or needy curates, or clamorous wage receivers, might all be indicted 
as endeavouring to obtain money on false pretences. Passing from 
this general proposition, it is idle to complain that newspapers are 
not different from what we make them. A business people will have 
business papers. Rowdy readers will get “Rowdy Journals.” A 
vulgar nation must have a vulgar press. To quote somewhat 
fastidious testimony :—“ If the ‘Whirlpool’ depended upon me, it 
“would never have circulated for a month. I don’t think I ever 
“bought a copy even when travelling, when one ventures on experi- 
“ments, and if my fingers have come across it in turning over a 
“confused heap on a club table, I have had an uncomfortable sensa- 
“tion as of physical dirt.’ This is perhaps a little overstrained, 
but the substantial question is what do we want in a paper. Ifa 
man desires only to have his own views confirmed, to have a selection 
of facts made for him fitting into his prepossessions, and to be 
furnished with arguments which lend no suspicion to there being 
anothey side, he will easily get what he wishes. Few have the 
courage to avow that this is all they want. Most people have a 
notion that there is an accurate and an inaccurate way of seeing 
things, and a right and wrong way of acting, and those who want to 
find out what is accurate, and to hold right opinions, cannot have 
better practical advice than frequently to read some reasonable 
newspaper in opposition to their own party. There is doubtless 
great virtue in the word reasonable; but the restriction involved in 
the epithet is just, and any man who keeps his intellect alive will not 
let himself he betrayed into thinking that all newspapers are un- 
reasonable whose views differ from his own. If we cannot enjoy the 
advantage of frequently reading an opposition paper, we must do the 
next best thing in bringing a spirit of critical inquiry to the news- 
paper of our own side. After all, every newspaper is a human product, 
and must needs bear traces of its origin. We need raise no accusations 
of wilful falsehood. It is enough that every man makes a selection 
of such facts as he thinks important, and gives them the colour he 
1s prone to see, and when the spirit of partisanship, which is not 
far from any one of us, seizes a man, a natural selection easily becomes 
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a falsehood, and its colour an outrage. Asa reader must be on guard 
against himself and against his friends, always supposing he wants 
to see and act justly, so must he question, in the light and knowledge 
of the past and of human nature, the stories and the reasonings , 
supplied for his consumption, and not unfrequently put them aside 
as worse than worthless. Testimony has a certain claim to credit, 
‘but we often have to set against the weight one man is bound to 
give to another man’s statement the improbability or incredibility of 
the thing stated. One cause of distortion, though not of direct false- 
- hood, is common to all newspapers. Appearing as they do, day after 
day, with little alteration in size or style, there is an irresistible 
temptation on the part of their makers to magnify the importance of 
the immediate hour, and to forget its relation to the past and the 
future between which it stands as a point of small inherent value. 
To be carried away by the transaction of the monient which will 
appear insignificant and a particle in the stream of events, is the 
besetting sin of journalists and of too eager readers. Another reflec- 
tion must be added. Every newspaper is a big machine, employing, 
as we have said, many co-operative agencies. Each probably has 
some peculiar to itself, and the character impressed at head-quarters 
passes as a wave throughout all ramifying agencies, and affects the ` 
communications transmitted in return. Orders are not given that 
news and comment of a special character shall be sent, but they are 
quite naturally picked up and excogitated under ihe influence of the 
spirit which dominates the machine. Then the truth must be 
remembered which is broadly illustrated in the game of “ Russian 
“Scandal,” that evidence passed from person to person is affected at 
each turn by giver and receiver, so that quite unconsciously the last 
interpretation presents some contrast to the first statement. 

There are, of course, at the command of every newspaper news 
agencies, independent of itself, which might: be appealed to as likely 
to correct the bias of its own correspondents, but every newspaper 
must needs prefer what its special agents send it, throwing other 
messages into the background; and, moreover, however independent 
news agencies may be, they, too, have to be served by fallible mortals, 
who may be selected with the greatest care, but who go forth to the 
distance and the dark, and are not easily checked in their irrespon- 
sible action. These reflections might perhaps be summed up in one 
aphorism: Always remember that your impersonal paper is at bottom 
the product of a limited number of persons, perhaps inspired by one 
spirit, and treat the paper and what it says as you would treat the 
work of so many persons of your own acquaintance. Cobbett, who 
was really one of the greatest of English newspaper men, in his 
strength and his weakness, his sturdy common-sense and the power 
of his ignorance and of his prejudices, used to say that he should | 
like the people of London to see the editors of their papers marshalled ` 
in a row in Hyde Park, and he wondered what would be thought of 
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these guides of the nation when their persons were thus realised. Every 
‘one of us can perform the feat of imagining such.a show, and if we 
carry the picture with us when we read our newspapers we shall, 
perhaps, be able to appreciate their contents with a juster sense of 
their authority. ` i 
Perhaps it may be said that the upshot of all this would not merely 
diminish the awe which surrounds unknown forces; it would degrade 
the conductor of every newspaper below the standard the class may 
rightly claim to occupy. Educated men with the training and 
experience of years about many of them may be trusted to be on their 
guard even more than their readers, and it is not necessary to invite 
a sceptical and scoffing spirit to play about their work so as to get it 
rightly understood. There is weight in the remonstrance, and yet it, 
may be remembered that all these safeguards have sometimes proved 
ineffectual. Let us get away from the exciting atmosphere of to-day 
and recall a past not very distant, but still.one in which the actors of 
this hour took no part. Some forty years ago, a great drama was 
transacted on the other side of the Atlantic, and it is mere history 
to say that with the fewest exceptions all the newspapers in London 
went wrong in their judgment about it. The Daily News was an 
exception, and I heard át the time, though I do not vouch for the 
statement, that this exception was due to the decisive judgment of 
its then editor, Mr. ‘Walker, who had to overcome strong adverse 
‘forces to keep his paper straight. When it is recalled that Mr. 
Cobden was not quite right about this great matter, and that Mr. 
Gladstone was quite wrong, the defenders of the newspapers of that 
time may plead that they had some excuse for their errors, but the 
only point I care about is that they did err, and it would be really 
interesting if some person would take the trouble to go back to the 
files of the early sixties and reproduce the different views of the 
Civil War, its conduct, and its upshot, which were then served out 
day by day to English readers. I shall not go into details, and, 
indeed, if one began by quoting the declaration that the Morrill 
tariff was the cause of the war, who would now understand what the 
Morrill tariff meant? I simply refer to this experience of the last 
generation as affording some kind of excuse for what, on the face of 
it, may appear to be an unpardonable scepticism of to-day. Doubt- 
less we have bettered our predecessors, though there were strong 
men about in the early sixties; but with all improvements in the 
later Victorian Era, not forgetting the Education Act of 1870, we 
are perhaps fallible to-day as men were fallible forty years since. 
It is a thought to make every man cautious, and yet at the same’ 
time to make him bold and patient.. He may be wrong, and he is 
bound to use all his vigilance to guard against error, but though 
there are a thousand against him he may be right, and the odds he 
has to face do not exactly increase with the number of his opponents. 
: LEONARD COURTNEY. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF PAUL. 


O the scholars of the “Tubingen School” belongs the credit of 
inaugurating, as a practical reality, the free, unbiassed study 
of early Christian history, with the single aim of reaching 

the truth, instead of assuming it. But from this splendid merit 
much must be detracted, when we observe how they carried out 
their attempt. In a task which demanded intimate familiarity with 
the life and spirit of the Roman Empire, they showed a singular 
absence of special knowledge (combined with unhesitating confidence 
in the perfection of their knowledge), and an extraordinary incapa- 
city to gauge the proper meaning of a Greek or Latin paragraph. 
Thus they evolved a history of early Christian times which was in 
contradiction to many of the authorities whom they quoted and 
misunderstood. 

It was a great thing to substitute freedom of spirit for blind 
following of authority; but we shall do away with all the value of 
their teaching if we allow the glamour of a modern to be substituted 
for the sacredness of an ancient authority. If we remain true to 
the spirit which impelled them, disregarding authority and seeking 
only for truth, we must set them aside and start anew. And, above 
all, we shall rebel against the tyrannous spirit of their pupils, who 
in the name of. freedom would stifle investigation, and limit by 
a priori rules the conclusions which a scholar may express as the ` 
result of his studies. l l 

Especially in the case of the Apostle Paul, subsequent scholars 
have been too much under the spell of that school, and even those 
who recognised that the Tubingen opinions were incorrect, too 
readily admitted that the mistake lay only in pressing too far a 
correct method, whereas, in reality, the premises were erroneous. 
and fictitious. We believe that a seriously -incorrect picture ‘of that 
great man has been commonly set before the world by modern 
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scholars; and we would venture to plead for a reconsideration of 
the case. 3 ; 

We shall treat our subject as an episode in Roman history. 
It is, of course, impossible to ignore the religious aspect of any 
. Pauline question, but so far as possible we concentrate attention 
on the work of Paul as a social influence on the Roman world. 


` 


; I. 


In the first century of our era the Mediterranean world was full 
of the mixing and clashing of nations—not simply in the way of 
war, which belongs to all centuries and is specially characteristic of 
none, but far more in the way of peace and conscious effort at amal- 
gamation. The attempt was being made on a great scale to forge the 
nations into an articulated organism of provinces, looking to a 
. single Imperial central heart and brain for order and unity. The 
ruling power was Rome. The motive force to set in motion all 
that seething mass of materials, so that they might coalesce in new 
unions, as provinces of one fatherland, was the Imperial policy— 
that marvellously wise and far-sighted creation of the genius of 
Julius Cæsar, shaped further by the skill and prudence of Augustus 
and his great minister, Agrippa. Maecenas, whom the historians - 
add as a-third to make the pair a trio, or even mention to the 
exclusion of Agrippa, is an overrated person: the supposed contrast 
between his great but hidden importance and his apparent indolence 
and luxury and self-effacement tempted the old historians to attri- 
bute to him much to which he has no real claim. He was simply 
a very clever manipulator of the party machine in the city, an able 
political wire-puller, who was exceedingly important in the earlier 
stages of Augustus’s struggle for power, but who lost all his import- 
ance and sank into insignificance and oblivion in 28 B.c., when the 
era of constructive Imperial statesmanship began. 

, The attempt was, at first, too far-reaching. It was sought to 
obliterate the old national lines of separation. The provincial 
boundaries were so drawn as sometimes to break up single nations - 
between several provinces, and sometimes to include several nations 
in one province. Each province was treated as a unity, and the 
Greek rendering of the Roman term “ province” was actually 
nation: “the province Asia” is expressed in the political Greek of 
the time as “ Asia the nation.” To belong to a nation, in the old 
sense, was non-Roman and anti-Roman, and was reckoned as the 
mark either of slave origin or of disloyalty. The loyal subject of 
the Empire was reckoned and designated by his province and city, 
not by his nation; though thé real nature of the designatiqn has 
often been concealed from modern scholars by the fact that a pro- 
vincial name was in many cases identical with some national name. 
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Especially the New Testament scholars have rarely showed any 
knowledge of this principle; and have often contemned, with the 
licence of ignorance, those English scholars who wrote from a 
higher and truer point of view.” Like most of the fruitful principles 
in Roman Imperial history, this was first observed and worked into 
the study of the subject by Mommsen. When Paul called himself 
“a Tarsian of Cilicia,” he was not speaking of the country Cilicia, 
great part of which was under the rule of kings. He was describing 
himself by his city and his province; and he was so understood by 
the Roman officer to whom he spoke. 

For a time the attempt to destroy the old national lines of separa- 
tion scemed likely to prove successful. The Roman Imperial policy 
was aided and supported both by the enthusiastic loyalty of the 
subject peoples and by the almost universal fashion of regarding as 
vulgar and contemptible everything that differed from the Greek 
ox the Roman standard. But nature was too strong. National 
character could not be ejected either by fashion or by loyalty. 
In the second century Hadrian recognised frankly that the former 
policy had been pressed too far, and inaugurated a new policy of 
respecting national ideas and enlisting them in the service of tlie 
Empire. 

But in the first century that earlier policy was strong and popular, — 
and the history of the time must be studied according to it. We 
must remember that the loyal population thought and classified 
according to provinces, that national designations were used only as 
a necessity to express geographical facts, and not political relations, 
that a horse or a slave’ or a foreigner was called “Phrygian” or 
“ Lycaonian ”; but a citizen of a Phrygian city was called by his 
province (either Asia or Galatia), except that the national designation 
was applied to him sometimes in jest and raillery as a nickname, or 
in contempt, or from geographical necessity to define more precisely 
his locality. ; 

Of all the men of the first century, incomparably the most 
influential was the Apostle Paul. No other man exercised anything ' 
like sé much power as he did in moulding the future of the Empire. 
Among the Imperial ministers of the period there appeared none that 
had any claim to the name of statesman except Seneca; and Seneca 
fell as far short of Paul in practical influence and intellectual in- 
sight as he did in moral character. 

We cannot suppose that Paul was entirely unconscious of the 
socjal and political side of his schemes and ideals, or that he wás 
simply pushed forward as a blind, unthinking agent, an impotent 
piece in the game that God was playing “upon this chequer-board 

* Imay quote, as one of the best examples of the true spirit in treating early Christian 


history, the Rev. F. Rendall’s article in the E. itor, ' 1 ee 
‘Pauline Collection for the Saints.” Pra den oe eee eevee: Pe 
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“of nights and days.” That is not the theory of the Christian 
thinker. We propose to examine what evidence there is of any 
definite idea and principle—purely on the external and non-religious 
side—in the action and the teaching of Paul. What creative and 
guiding idea—if any—did he throw into the melting-pot, in which 
Roman policy was stirring and mixing the nations? 

If there was no idea guiding his action, he would have to be 
ranked as a religious enthusiast of marvellous energy and vigour, 
but not as a religious statesman—as a rousing and stimulative force, 
but not an organising and creative force. But it seems beyond 
question that his creative and organising power was immense, that 
the forms and methods of the Christian Church were originated 
mainly by him, and that almost every fruitful idea in the early 
history of the: Church, must be traced back to his suggestive and 
formative impulse. He was a maker and a statesman, not a religious 
enthusiast. He must therefore have had in his mind some ideal, 
some guiding conception, which he worked to realize. 

Bearing in mind the limits we have imposed on our investigation, 
we look to see what was his attitude toyards the political ideas and 
divisions and classification amid which he lived. We shall not stop, 
except for a moment, to allude to the familiar principle which he 
expresses, in the writings preserved to us, regarding the facts of 
Imperial organisation. He always acts upon the principle, and 
impresses it on his own churches, that existing authorities and 
government should be respected, not as right, but as indifferent. z 

Such are the sentiments and advice in his later and Christian 
stage. But his ideas as a Christian were developed ‘out of his pre- 
Christian ideas and experiences. What did he think before he was 
a Christian? We go back to his early years. We ask what had 
been his attitude towards the Roman world in his earlier stage P 
What was the tone and character-impressed on him by his surround- 
ings as a child? Let us try to estimate in a practical way the con- 
ditions amid which his family and himself were placed in Tarsus, 
- and the necessary effect of them. 


I. 


In his own writings or speeches, Paul gives some important 
evidence bearing on the question as to liis sentiments in childhood 
and youth. - ; i 

In the first place, we note what he writes to the Galatians: “It 
“pleased God, who separated me even from my mother’s womb, and 
“called me through His grace, to reveal His Son in me that I might 
“preach Him among the nations.” Even before his birth, God had 
chosen him and set him apart to be the man that should preach 
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Christ to the nations; but a special revelation of Christ was neéded 
before he awakened to full consciousness of the purpose. ` 

That statement is couched in the simple, concrete form in which 
ancient thought uttered itself; and it expresses what we should put 
in more abstract and scientific terms—that heredity and environment 
had determined his bent. of mind, that his family and his early 
surroundings had been so arranged by an overruling power that he 
was made to be the person that should preach to the Gentiles; but 
that the truth which ultimately he should preach had to be awakened 
to consciousness in him at the proper time. 

Secondly, he writes to the Romans, strangers to him personally, 
and explains his deep interest in them: “I am debtor both to Greeks 
“and to barbarians, both to the educated and the uneducated classes.” 
He had got something from them all, and he was bound to repay. 
He had learned good from them all, and he must teach them all 

. good in return. He fully recognised that, in his position .as a 
Tarsian and a Roman citizen, he owed certain duties to Tarsus and 
to Rome; and he was a man that never ignored or neglected any 
duty. 

Looking at the situation broadly, we see that the greatest fact in 
the worldly position of the Jews at this time was their relation to 
the Roman rule. It was difficult even for a Jew who lived in Pales- 
tine to restrict himself so completely to Jewish surroundings that 
he was not frequently brought into contact with the Roman world. 
The soldiers, the ‘officers, the tax-gatherers, the traders of Rome 
were around him. The justice, the laws, the organisation of Rome 
were constantly pressing upon him. 

If it was difficult for the Jew to isolate himself in Palestine, it 
was impossible for the many thousands of Jews who lived in the 
great cities of Asia Minor and in Rome to do so. Still more was it 
impossible for the Jew who had acquired the rights of Roman 
citizenship to remain blind to the question, what was the relationship 
between his position as a Jew and his position as a Roman? This, 


was the situation in which Paul spent his early years: son of a Jew, © 


who was also a citizen of the great Greek-speaking city of Tarsus, 
and who possessed the honours and rights—very important honours 
and rights—of a Roman. Every day of his life Paul’s father was 
necessarily brought face to face with the world of Tarsus. As a 
Roman, he was a person of rank and consequence. Few people can 
be blind (none ought to be blind) to what gives them rank and 
influence in their city; few can be blind to the claims of their own 
city, in which they possess rank and influence. It was not necessary 
for the Jew to forget or ignore his Jewish birth and religion and 
people, while he recognised his position and opportunities as a 
Tarsian and a Roman. There was no opposition ‘between them. Both 
Tarsian and Roman law fully admitted that Jews were never to be 
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compelled to do anything contrary to their religious principles ; ’ 
they had full liberty to observe every religious duty, to go and come 
freely to Jerusalem, and any interference with their privileges was 
punished by the law. These privileges really gave the Jews superior 
advantages over their fellow-citizens ; and the consequent jealousy 
of the Greeks in the Asiatic cities often broke out into quarrel, com- 
plaint, and even riot. 

Such had been the favoured position of the Jews in those great 
cities of Asia Minor like Tarsus from the third or second century 
before Christ. Their advantages were increased after the Roman 
Empire became the ruling power. The peace, the order, the security 
of property, the ease and regularity and certainty of intercourse by 
ship and by land between the different provinces of the Empire, the 
absence of vexatious restrictions and oppressive dues on articles of 
commerce, the abundance of money, the almost perfect “Free 
“Trade,” resulted in a development of commerce and finance on a 
vast scale. This was eminently favourable to the Jews in the 
Empire, with their financial genius ; and there was opened up before 
them a dazzling prospect of wealth and power. They had merely 
to accommodate themselves to their situation, and the world was at 
their feet. To utilize those splendid prospects it was not required 
that they should do any violence to their religion. All that was 
needed was that they should cease to hold aloof from the surrounding 
world, that they should, to a certain degree, ` mix with it, speak its 
language, learn its ways, profit by the education it could offer, use 
its resources, and conquer it with its own weapons. 

And it was not only in respect of wealth and material success 
that this glorious prospect was open to the Jews in the Roman 
Empire.: It was equally the case in religion. The Jewish faith, 
so strange and mysterious and incomprehensible to Pagan society, 
with its proud isolation, its lofty morality, its absolute superiority 
to Pagan ideas of life, its unhesitating confidence in its superiority 

_~that religion exercised an extraordinary fascination on the Roman 
“world, not so much on the purely Greek cities, but more on Rome 
and on central Asia Minor. Every synagogue had a surrounding 
of persons interested in this religion, affected in varying degrees 
by it, desirous to hear more of it—persons who were called “the 
“ devout” or “the God-fearing,” and are often mentioned by Luke 
under those names. That large circle of persona added to the 
importance, the dignity, the weight of the Jews in the Pagan world. 
The “devout” Pagans formed, as it were, an intermediate stage or 
step between the Jews and the common Pagan—which brought home 
all the more vividly to both Jew and Pagan the interval between 
them. It is even highly probable that “the devout” added to the 
wealth of the Jewish communities, both by payment of formal dues 
and by voluntary gifts (as was the case with the centurion—Luke 
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vil. 5—who built a synagogue at Capernaum). One great reason 
why the Jews so bitterly resented the attraction which Paul exer- 
cised on “ the devout” was that he drew them and their gifts away 
from the synagogues: hence the frequent declarations made by Paul 
that he has accepted no money from his converts, declarations which 
imply frequent accusations.” 

There was, therefore, opened to the Jews as dazzling a prospect of 
religious and spiritual influence in the Roman world as of material 
wealth and prosperity. There have never been wholly wanting Jews 
whose vision was concentrated on the spiritual prospects of their 
race, whose imagination was filled with visions of religious progress, 
These haye been the great prophets and leaders and elevators of the 
people, preventing the mass of Jews from losing hold on the spiritual 
side of life, from becoming absoubed entirely in the pursuit of wealth, 
and from sinking amid that pursuit down to the level of Pagan 
society. Such a prophet and leader of his people was Saul of Tarsus 
destined to be, according to our view. 

Now consider what are the possibilities of the situation in which 
Paul was nurtured at Tarsus. It might be possible for a dull and 
narrow, but intense and fanatical nature to grow up in Tarsus in a re- 
action and revolt against Pagan surroundings, to revert by a sort 
of atavism to the type of his ancestors before they were settled as 
part of the Jewish colony there, to reject and despise and abhor all 
contact and participation with the Tarsian world. But Paul was 
not such a hard and narrow nature: he could not grow up as a 
citizen of Rome and of Tarsus, and yet remain blind to the power 
and the spiritual opportunities of Jews and Judaism in the Empire; 
“for Paul was as absolutely free from mere blind bigotry as he was 
from all sordid and vulgar motives. As he grew up,.he felt himself 
to be a strict law-abiding Pharisee; yet he was also a Roman, 
learning to speak Latin in order to assert his Roman rights; he was 
also a Tarsian, ¿.e., a Greek, and he had to speak Greek commonly 
in ordinary life. ' 

Clear evidence of a deep and strong feeling for his Tarsian homo 
may be seen in the account which Luke gives of one of the most 
terrible scenes in his life, when, bruised and at the point of death, 
he was rescued from the clutches of a fanatical and exasperated 
Jewish crowd by the Roman soldiers, If we imagine what his con- 
dition must have been—sore from the blows and the pulling asunder 
_ of his rescuers and of the mob, probably bleeding, certainly excited 
and breathless, the shouts of the crowd still dinning his ears, “ Away 
“with him,” as they strove to get hold of him again, his life hanging 
on the steadfast discipline of the soldiers and the goodwill of their 

* Mr. Baring Gould, ın his “ Study of St. Paul,” has the merit of properly emphasising 


this fact. Iam the more bound to say this, as I think that he takes far too low a view of 
Paul's character and action, 
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* commander—we must feel that he would not waste his words at 
that supreme moment, when the Roman tribune hurriedly questioned 

` him as to his race and language, in stating mere picturesque details : 
anything that rose to his lips in that moment of strong excitement 
and emotion must have been something that lay near his heart, or 
something that was calculated to determine his rescuers conduct. 
He said: “I am a Jew, a Tarsian of Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
“city.” This was not his strict legal designation in the Roman 
Empire, for he was a Roman citizen, and that proud. description 
superseded all humbler characteristics. Nor was the Tarsian desig- 
nation the one best calculated to move the Roman tribune to grant 
the request which Paul was about to make: that officer was far 
more likely to grant the request of a Roman than of a Tarsian Jew. 
Nor had Paul any objection to claiming his Roman rights, for he 
shortly afterwards claimed them at the tribune’s hand. 


It seems impossible to explain Paul’s reply on this occasion except, 


on the supposition that “Tarsian” was the description of himself 
which lay closest to bis heart, and was uttered in his excitement. 
And, especially, the praise of Tarsus as a famous city is hardly 
capable of any other interpretation than that, in his deeply-stirred 
emotional condition, he gave expression to the love which he really 
felt for his fatherland and the home of his early years. 

It is not impossible now, and there is no reason to think it was 
impossible then, for a Jew of the Diaspora to entertain a distinct 
and strong feeling of loyalty towards the city wher» he was born and 
in which he possessed the rights of citizenship. db must be remem- 
bered that the feeling of an ancient citizen to his own city was 
much stronger than that which is if modern times entertained 
usually toward one’s native town. All the feeling of patriotism 
_ which now binds us to our country, irrespective of the town to which 
‘woe belong, was in ancient times directed toward one’s city. “ Father- 
“Jand” denoted one’s city, and not one’s country. Both Patria in 
Latin, and Patris in Greek, were applied to the city of one’s home.* 
It was only to a small degree, and among the most educated Greeks, 
that Hellas, as a country, was an idea of power. The educated 
native of a Cilician city like Tarsus regarded the country Cilicia 
as implying rudeness and barbarism, and prided himself on being 
a Greek rather than a Cilician; but Greece to him meant a certain 
standard and ideal of culture and municipal freedom. He was a 


“ Tarsian,” but Tarsus was, and had long been, a Greek city; and ¢ ; 


the Greek-speaking Tarsians were either Greeks or Jews, but nót 
Cilicians. ' i 


* To a certain degree the Roman Imperial régime succeeded in widening the e of 
the term patria, That is one of the many advances which it enabled the world eke. 
It gave to men the power to feel that their Fatherland was their country gnd not their 
narrow township. ees 
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Moreover, citizenship implied much more in ancient times than 
it means now. We can now migrate to a new city, and almoat 
immediately acquire citizenship there, losing it in our former home, 
But in ancient days the Tarsian who migrated to another. city con- 
tinued to rank as a Tarsian, and Tarsus was still his Fatherland, 
while in his new home he was merely a resident alien. His de 
scendants, too, continued to be mere resident aliens. Occasionally, 
and as a special compliment, a resident alien was granted the citizen- 
ship with his descendants; but a special enactment was needed in 
each individual case and family. 

The city that was his Fatherland and his home mattered much 
to Paul. It had a place in his heart. : 


IIT. 


And how perfectly natural is it that this should be so! How 
unecessary it seems to prove so laboriously that Paul had a warm 
feeling for the home of his childhood! “He was a man, a natural, 
warm-hearted man, not the emotionless ideal philosophic prig whom - 
his contemporary, Seneca, described as the perfect hero. That alone 
ought to be proof enough. And it would be proof enough were it not 
for two obstinate and most michievous prejudices. ie 
The first is that deep-rooted idea among many scholars that the 
“early Christians” could never be natural human beings, but were 
_ perverted into some unnatural frame of mind in which ordinary 
human ties and affections ceased to have much force' for them, and 
’ the world and its fashions and relations appeared to them’ as their 
enemy, while they hesitated at no outrage upon established social 
conventions, and recked so little of truth im their efforts to glorify 
and propagate their religion that no statement which they make 
can be trusted, unless it is corroborated by non-Christian evidense. 
That there were such Christians, and many of them, is quite true. 
There are many individuals who are capable of seizing any great 
idea only in a one-sided and narrow, but intense, way. They have 
their use; and their limitations give them in some directions in- 
creased strength. But these did not give the tone to the Church in 
the first or second century. Read the Letter of the Smyrnmans 
about Polycarp: and- observe how the writer contrasts his gentle 
\dignity and undisturbed calm with the nervous and hysterical con- 

uct of some Christian martyrs—those, for example, who went te 
extremes in showing their contempt and hatred for their judges, 
rousing the indignation even of the humane and law-abiding Pliny, 
while, they returned evasive answers to simple questions, lectured 
Roman dignitaries as if the latter were the criminals and they them- 
selves,#ie judges, and even used gross and insulting gestures in 
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their eagerness to reach martyrdom. But to the writer of that 
letter, it is the conduct of Polycarp that seems to be on the same 
plane of feeling as the action of Jesus, while he distrusts the abiding 
strength of the violent and outrageous. i f 

The second prejudice is that Paul was a narrow, one-sided, bigòted, 
Pharisaic Jew, ignorant of, and hostile to, all higher Hellenic educa- 
tion, literature, and philosophy, brought up by his father according 
to the principle “ Cursed be he that shall teach Greek science to 
“his son.” 

In contrast to these poor and barren opinions, we see that Paul 
was far more than a Jew. His Jewish inheritance in religious and 
inoral conceptions was, of course, by far the most important part 
of his equipment for the work that lay before him. But his ex- 
perience as a Tarsian and as a Roman was also indispensable to him ; 
and, as we have seen, he was himself quite aware.of the debt he had 
incurred: to the Gentile world. “Tarsian,” to him, expressed a 
thought that lay very deep in his heart: “Roman” expressed an 
idea more intellectual than emotional, more a matter of practical 
value than of kindly sentiment. But the Roman idea was a very 
important part of his qualification as a statesman, and a moulder of 
the future of the Empire. There had passed into his nature some- 
thing of the Roman constructiveness, the practical sense for economic 
facts, the power of seeing the means to reach an end in the world 
of reality and humanity, the quickness to catch and use and mould 
the ideas and ideals of the citizens of the Empire. 

The two scholars who have best perceived the Greek side of Paul’s . 
thought are the only two, so far as I know, who have studied him in 
the light of real familiarity with the life of the Greek cities=-Pro- 
fessor Ernst Curtius in Germany and Canon Hicks in England. 
Some have dipped into Greek life in search of illustrations of 
Christian history; and some have studied it deeply for that purpose. 
Those two scholars have studied the Greek life of that period for its 
own sake, with professional thoroughness; and then studied Paul in 
the light of full knowledge. The Roman side has never, so far as I 
know, been sufficiently estimated. 

- There is much in a name; and it is peculiarly unfortunate—it has 
blinded and narrowed the modern view of that extraordinary man— 
that no one ever thinks of Paul by his Roman name. But it is as 
certain that he had a Roman name and spoke the Latin language, 
as it is that he was a Roman citizen. If, for example’s sake, we 
could think of him sometimes as Gaius Julius Paulus—to give him 
a possible and even not improbable name—how completely would 
our view of him be transformed. Much of what has been written 
about him would never have been written if Luke had mentioned 
his full name. “But Luke was a Greek; and the Greeks had never 
any interest in, or any comprehension of, the Roman name, with 
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all that it implied. Just as, true Greek that he was, he never liked 
or. understood the Jews, so he could, indeed, respect, but never 
appreciate and comprehend, the Roman talent and method in admin- 
istration. Fortunately, it was not essential for the historian of the 
early Church to fully understand the old Roman nature. “But still 
there are places where we feel his limitations 
Thus Paul grew up at once a Roman and a Tarsian and a Jew. 
The constant presence of those opposite facts before his eyes, the 
constant pressure of those opposing duties upon his attention, would 
set almost any boy a-thinking; and out of Paul’s thinking grew his 
ideals and plans of life. . í 
Before his mind, as he grew up, there lay always outspread that 
double prospect—the lofty, stern purity of the true Judaism among 
thə Pagan world, and the danger that the Jews might slip back 
towards the Pagan: level. This last was a real danger in the Jewish 
colonies of Asia Minor. Many Jews had become strongly affected by 
Pagan surroundings; they had formed ecleċtic systems, a syncretism 
of Jewish and Pagan elements, sometimes in the way of philosophic 
religion, sometimes in mere vulgar magical arts for practising on 
the superstition and emptying the pockets of Pagan devoteəs in 
the outer fringe of “the devout,” as we see at Colossw, Ephesus, 
Thyatira; they intermarried with the Pagans, and the children of 
the mixed race, sometimes at least, were not subject to the Jewish 
law; as at Lystra; in the words of the Talmud, “the baths and 
“wines of Phrygia had divided the Ten Tribes from their brethren.” 
In view of that danger, ever present before his eyes in Tarsus, a 
danger which he had clearly comprehended—as we see in his emphatic 
warnings to the young churches in Galatia, Corinth, etc., who were 
exposed to it as much, and in the same way, as the Jews—what was 
Paul to doP How should he act? What was the remedy which he 
must press upon the minds of his own people, as the great prophets 
of old had done in the face of the dangers in their time? There was 
but one remedy. Judaism in the midst of Roman society must 
assimilate that society and raise it to a higher level, or it must 
perish. Had Judaism been persecuted, it might have preserved its 
purity by remaining separate. But it was -not persecuted; it was 
treated fairly; it was even favoured in some considerable degree by 
the Imperial policy. The temptations for Jews to assimilate them- 
selves to the society of the cities in which they lived were irresistible 
to mere human nature, for the most brilliant prospects were open to 
them if they did so. There were, therefore, only two alternatives 
‘open to Judaism in the Empire: either it must conquer the Empire 
‘or be conquered by it; either it must be a power to raise Grmco- 
Roman society to its own level, or it must sink to the level of that 
society. ; 
We can see that clearly now. But did Paul see it at the time? 
2p 2 
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The truth is that at that time it was far clearer to the thinking 
mind than itis now. It was the great fact of the time: it must have 
been obvious to any Jew with insight to pierce below the surface of 
things. To the prophet’s eye the situation was clear. The time 


for the Messiah was arrived. It was impossible that God should _” 


suffer His worship to perish. That worship must conquer the Roman 
world, or it must perish; but victory with the Messiah was at hand. 


` 


IV. 


At a certain point in his early life Paul went up to Jerusalem to 
begin the proper course of study of the law, under the charge of one 
of the greatest and most famous Jewish teachers, Gamaliel. Such 
was the natural, almost the necessary, course for a Jew who felt 
strongly the religious needs and prospects of his nation. 

It does not, however, appear that he went to Jerusalem very young. 
His life had been spent at Jerusalem from his youth up; but the 
word “youth,” in the strictest Greek usage, begins about 20 and 
ends with the approach of old age (Acts xxvi. 4); and though we 
cannot assert that Paul used the term in this strict sense, yet we 
ought not to assume that he meant it to indicate a much earlier age 
than 20, inasmuch as he does not use the word “childhood.” He 
distinctly implies that his conduct, as it was shown at Jerusalem, 
was that of a young man, not of a child; and the fair interpretation 
is that he came to Jerusalem after, not before, he was of age to 
assume the toga virilis, which was usually in the fifteenth year. 
But then he chose the religious life, and came to Jerusalem over, 
not under, the age of 15.. He made his choice at a comparatively 
mature age; and it is a perfectly legitimate and practically certain 
‘inference that he was previously brought up in the house of a Roman 
‘citizen, to be ready to take his place in the world. We know that 
‘he could use the Latin language, for he could claim his rights as 
a citizen, and he could appeal to the Emperor; and it is certain that 
his appeal was allowed on the ground that he was a Roman whose 
life was endangered by Jews. f 

Another consideration points to the same conclusion. Paul was 
‘never married; and in the Apologia pro Vita sua, which he wrote 
‘to the Corinthians, when they suggested, as a cure for the immorality - 
‘of contemporary society, that all Christians ought to be urged and 
advised to marry, he makes it quite clear what his view was. There 
were some who chose the Divine life, some few who were capable of 
‘it: these would probably not marry, and they were right. A uni- 
versal rule, such as the Corinthian philosophers advocated, was an 
outrage on the freedom’ to which man was heir. i 

One cannot read that passage, I. Corinthians vii. and ix., without 
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féeling that Paul is defending himself by stating the reasons which 
impelled him when young to violate the almost universal Jewish 
custom. and remain unmarried.* He had chosen the Divine life; and 
his resolution was that expressed afterwards by Rabbi Asai, who took 
no wife: “ My soul cleaves to the Law: let others see to the up- 

“ building of the world.” 

This choice points to an age beyond mere childhood. It is the 
settled resolution of a man, not the hasty, immature choice of a boy. 
Even in the early maturity of a southern race, we must suppose that 
Paul made his choice over, not under, his fifteenth year. On the 
„other hand, his choice could not be long postponed after that age. 
A Jew was expected to marry between 14 and 20. Paul chose the 
Divine life; and forthwith he went to Jerusalem, where slone the 
proper course of study could be found. 

The change of scene, when Paul went to be educated in Jerusalem, 
produced no essential change in his relation to the Roman world, 
and is unlikely to have caused any change in his aims. He had 
chosen the religious life in preference to the worldly life; and many 
years of study in Jerusalem were needed to fit him for his career. 
During those years Jesus appeared, and died. 
` To a Jew who saw vividly and keenly either the material or the 
spiritual position which was open to the Jews in the Empire, the 
coming of the Messiah meant the realisation of that commanding 
position in the Roman world, of which they dreamed and to which 
they looked forward. The Messiah was to make them the 
‘lords over their conquerors.t To all such Jews the death of Jesus 
was peculiarly offensive. That death turned His career into a 
hateful parody of their Messianic hopes: a life of humility and 
poverty extinguished in ridicule and shame was set before them, 
and that impostor they were to worship as the King of the Jews. 
The more eagerly Paul had thought about the glory that lay before 
triumphant Judaism in the Empire, the more intensely must he 
have detested the impostor who had, as ‘he thought, degraded before 
the Romans the Messiah and the nation. 

The intense bitterness with which Paul pursued the Christians 
was, therefore, the necessary consequence of his anticipated conquest 
by the Jewish religion of the Roman Empire. They were the 
enemy: they degraded his ideal, they made a mockery and a farce 
of it: they must be destroyed, if Judaism was to reach its destined 
glory in the world. 

In the midst of his persecuting career came the event which sud- 
denly transformed his whole life. It did not alter his ideal and 
his anticipation. He was as true and as enthusiastic a Jew after 


æ I mfy be permitted to refer to the Expositor, October, 1900, p. 208 ff., where (and in 
the preceding sections) the passage in question is very fully treated. , f 


t Qn Paul’s interpretation of this iden, see the end of Sec, VI, 
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as before. He still longed for, and looked forward to, Judaism 
taking its true position in the Roman world. But the way in which 
Judaism was to reach that position was now changed in his thought. 
_ On our conception of that epoch-making event depends our whole 
view of Paul’s life. As we understand that transforming event, 
so do we understand, or fail to understand, the man and his work. 
A fashionable misconception of that event in modern writers is to 
minimise its suddenness, to represent it as the culmination of a 
change that had been gradually working itself out in his mind, 
On.that view his old ideas had been slowly loosening and dissolving, 
and suddenly they assumed, under a slight impulse, a new form. 

But he himself has no mercy on that theory. Nothing can exceed 
the emphasis with which he declares that there was no antecedent 
change in his views: he was in the madness of his career, carrying 
the war into foreign cities, eager to force the Christians to rail 
against and mock the impostor. But Paul had a clear and philo- 
sophic mind. He saw clearly his own position. His whole mind 
and conduct was based on the certainty that the impostor was dead, 
If that were not so, the foundation crumbled beneath his feet. 

Then suddenly he saw Jesus before him, not dead but living. 
He could not diabelieve; he saw; he heard; he knew. He says to . 
the Corinthians, “ Have 1 not seen Jesus? ” 

To examirie the circumstances of that wonderful event in a satis- 
factory way would need a long special article. But fortunately, 
we need not there, for our present purpose, enter on the some- 
what pedantic discussion of the more scholastic critics, who 
prize words above realities, whether Paul’s vision was real or 
imagined. It is sufficient for our purpose that to Paul himself it was 
the most real event of his whole life. All else was, in comparison, 
shadow and semblance. There he had enjoyed a brief vision of the 
truth, the Divine reality. He.had seen God, and spoken with Him. 
His earthly self had been permitted for a brief space to become 
aware of the omnipresent God, who is everywhere around us, and 
who sometimes permits certain mortals of finer mould and more 
sentient nature, His chosen prophets, to hear His voice, like Samuel 
and Elijah, or-to see Him, like Moses: only by the inadequate and 
imperfect way of the senses can their human nature become cogni- 
sant of the Divine nature. : 

What is certain and fundamental is this. On that vision Paul’s 
future life and work were built. He could not disbelieve, for he 
had seen and known. To think of disbelieving was to deny his own 
self, his mind, his existence. He had no room in his nature for 
even the thought of disbelieving or questioning. He had seen the 
Jesus that he had fancied to be a dead impostor: he had recognised 
that He was living: he knew that He was God. There was no more 
to be said; what remained was—to act. ee A 
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Further, through that vision the civilized world was conquered, 
and the whole history of the world was changed. Those who think 
that the world’s course can be altered by the figment of a diseased 
brain may engage in the purely academic discussion as to the reality 
of Paul’s vision. Those who were with him could not hear or seo 
what he heard and saw. That only proved to him how much favoured 
he was, and how little able they were to see into the realities of the 
world. 

An infinitely more important question is, how far that vision 
changed Paul’s ideal and his-nature? Our view, which is set forth 
later on in this paper, is that the ultimate result on Paul’s 
mind was to make him more clearly conscious of the true 

~ Bature of his own ideal. The vision and the revelation re- 
moved, as it were, an obstruction from the channel of his life, 
and in his later career we see the full powers of his heart and mind 
sweeping down in free, harmonious, mighty, irresistible course. He was 
not, in his later life, treading laboriously in a path marked out by an 
overruling power, contrary to his own instincts. He was enabled 
to use, with perfect mastery and absolute concentration of mind, 
the marvellous faculties and ideals with which nature had provided 
him. He was ‘set free from clogging and hampering associations, 
which would have made his success impossible, and with which he 
must inevitably have come into collision as soon as he really began 
to work. He was a Pharisee; but ‘he had so much clearer and wider 
an outlook than the Palestinian Pharisees that he could never have 
acted in agreement with them except in the destructive effort against 
the Christians. , 


vV. 


Vor many years after that crisis, it would almost appear as if 
Paul had lost hold of his old idea and really turned away from it. 
This was, for several reasons, a necessary step in his development. 
For the moment he had lost all confidence in his own aspirations. 
He would not confer with flesh and blood, if we may turn his phrase 
to our purposes. He desired only to do what was set before him. 
It seemed to him that his experience qualified him peculiarly well 
to appeal to the Jews: he had been so fanatical an opponent of Jesus 
that his witness must convince them. This work seemed to be given 
him to do; and to that he devoted himself, abandoning his old 
dreams and plans. : 

When in later years he looked back on that epoch-making crisis, 
he recognised that the Divine, fore-ordained purpose was then mani- 
festly, revealed—that he should go to the Nations. But at the timo 
he did not clearly recognise it. It was not so explicit as to compel 
intelligence. He was commissioned to both Jews and Greeks, and 
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he went to the Jews of Damascus, of Jerusalem, of Cilicia. At 
last-—after twelve years—in Antioch, under the guidance of Barna- 
bas, and following the previous trend of events there, he ibegan to 
address the Greeks, but as yet only through the door of the 
8 ogue. : 

TT fect, Paul at first was not ready to go direct to the Nations. 
He had not yet fully understood his position. He could not speak 
until he had completely assimilated and formulated his ideas. He 
must know what was the Kingdom of God as a Christian ideal before 
he could make it conceivable to the Nations. He had seen with his 
own eyes that Jesus was living; and that truth he had preached to 
the Jews. To them that was sufficient for a message of conversion. 
They denied that He was living, and the denial was necessary -for 
their position. If He was living, then the whole fabric of their 
religious platform fell into ruins. But much more was needed to 
make a message intelligible to the Nations. They had not denied 
that Jesus was living. They were merely indifferent. Jesus had 
not crossed their horizon. Whether He were living or dead mattered 
nought to them. In order to appeal to them, Paul must know how 
to set before the Nations, in a form intelligible to them, the whole 
truth, of which part was learned by all Jews at the feet of their 
fathers, in the family life, in the family celebration of the Passover. 

. Then, fourteen years after the first revelation of the Divine purpose, 
Paul became aware of a now message, in a more precise and definite 
form, when he was in Jerusalem for the second time: “ Depart! for I 
“ will send thee far hence to the Nations.” Doubt and disobedience 
were alike impossible, and the work of Paul’s life now at last began. 


VI. 


‘In the first missionary journey, a.D. 47-49, there is no clear proof 
that Paul had already consciously in his mind a purpose affecting 
the Roman world. It is not possible to say more than that he went 
inthat direction, and, after some wavering preliminary steps, occu- 
pied the frontier province of Galatia, and thus seized on the first 
great step in the road that led from Syria to the West. But the 
bare narrative in Acts does not reveal any consciousness of the 
nature of that step; and Paul’s own words seem to imply that it was 
without any distinct plan’in his own mind that he planted his chief 
work in Galatia. In truth, the sea route along the coasts of Cyprus, 
Pamphylia, and Lycia seems at first to have been before the mind of 
himself and Barnabas; and they were led out of it and set on the 
land route through Southern Galatia by unforeseen and incalculable 
~ events. Still, that sea-road also led to the West and to the cèntre 
of the Empire; and the fact that Paul at first chose the sea-road 
would be quite consistent with an ultimate Roman’ purpose. The 
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ordinary way by which travellers went from Syria to Rome was by 
sea; and the voyages of that period were coasting voyages. Hence, 
if Paul had already a’purpose towards Rome vaguely present in his 
mind, he would think first of the coasts along which such a voyage - 
lay. f z 
Ti seems, in truth, rather strange at first sight, that the Lycian 
and Pamphylian coasts were Christianized only slowly and late. 
Many Christians ‘travelled back and forwards between Syria and 
Rome in the first two centuries; and as the prevalence of westerly 
breezes in the Levant made the voyage very slow along thé south 
coast of Asia Minor, one might have expected that the new religion 
would have spread rapidly in the coast-lands. But in those coasting 
voyages the travellers were kept close to the ship by the very un- 
certainty of the wind. It was never possible to say at what moment 
the land breeze might arise by whose help the ship might work its 
way westwards; and the favourable chance must not be-lost. Those 
who were not on the ship when the wind veered lost their passage. ` 
Such was once my own experience in a voyage along the Æolic 
coast. After waiting for hours in the harbour of Phocea, hoping for 
a favourable change in the breeze, as the universal opinion was that 
the wind was settled for the day, I went, after mid-day, to take a 
hasty survey of a reported monument about half an hour distant. 
When I returned, after two hours or less, the small sdiling vessel 
in which I had been offered a passage had gone. The wind had 
suddenly changed. enough to let it get-tound the promontory; and 
thus I missed an opportunity which never again fell to my lot. ‚But 
it was not a valueless experience. It brought vividly home to, one the 


reason why the, land roads rather than the coast roads were the lines «© 


by which, in ancient days, new thoughts and new religions won 
their way. : Rome-was Christianized by sea-travellers, but the inter- 
mediate harbours were not affected so early as Romé-and Puteoli 
(where. the Roman voyage ended). , art i 

-The .one exception confirms the rule. Crete was ~ early 
Christianized, and, if we had any information, we should: doubtless 
find that the new religion spread first on the south coast, along which 
Rome-bound vessels were constantly working their slow coursé; But 
Crete was a great.wintering place for those vessels. They could work. 
their way from: point to point thus-far along the coast, taking advan—" 
tage of favourable opportunities. When they reached the harbour- 
of Phoenix, -however, near the western end of Crete, they had before’ 
them theilong sea ‘course over the Ionian waters (or, as sailors called 
it, Adria) to.the Italian or the Sicilian coast; and, if it were late in’ 
the, season,.they must lay up there for the winter. Thus passengers - 
bound, for,-Rome might have four months ‘sure before them” in 
Phenix, while they never had an hour sure in any other harhour 
before Puteolj. ne 
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In the second missionary journey Paul’s purpose and his method 
are clear. The first stage on the land road had been previously 
gained. Paul now fixed his eye on Ephesus. That great scholar, 
Dr. Hort, has said all that need be said on this point in his Lectures 
on Ephesians and Colossians, p. 82. ‘On his second journey he was 
“apparently making his way to the province Asia, doubtless speci- 
“ally meaning to preach in its great capital, Ephesus, when- he 
“received a Divine warning,” which diverted him temporarily from 
his Ephesian purpose, and led him to the provinces Macedonia and 
Achaia, But “on his return to the East, though he had little time 
“to spare, it would seem that he.could not be satisfied without at 
“least setting foot in Ephesus and making some small beginning 
“of preaching in person there,” And then “he said farewell, with 
“a promise to return again, if God will.” Then, in the third journey 
from Syria, once more “ he followed his old course through southern 
“Asia Minor, and this time was allowed to follow it right on to its 
“natural goal, Ephesus. . . . The whole story gains in point 
“and clearness, if we suppose that it is essentially a record of the 
“steps by which St. Paul was enabled to carry out a cherished 
“desire, to be himself the founder of a Christian Church in that 
“great metropolis in which the East looked out upon the West.” 

Now, Ephesus was not a greater city than Alexandria, nor a city 
so full of intellectual and commercial life as the rich and busy 
Egyptian metropolis, seat of one of the greatest universities of the 
world. What, then, did Dr. Hort conceive to be the reason why 
Paul was so eager to occupy Ephesus at this early stage of his work? 
He does not expressly state any reason—he was not at the moment 
in search of a reason—but it lies in his words ready to our hand. 


Ephesus was the next step in the conquest of the Roman Empire, © 


for it was the door by “which the East looked out upon the West” 
in the Roman system of communication, With Galatia already 
occupied, Asia and Ephesus formed the next stage. We havea right 
to quote Dr. Hort as a witness, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
that already in the plan of his second journey Paul was looking for- 
ward to the conquest of the Empire. 


In the rest of Paul’s career, both in the organisation and articula- 


tion of his scattered congregations into the great unity of the 
Church, and in tho indications given of his future plans, the same 
purpose is clear and (one might almost say) unmistakable. He 
thinks, as it were, in Roman provinces: he uses names for the pro- 
vinces which were purely Latin and never employed by Greek writers 
of his time, though later Greek writers of Roman history occasion- 
ally used them.* As the Roman fashion of naming a province 
changes, he too changes; and whereas in his earlier writing he 


* See above, fourth paragraph of Sec, I, 
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speaks of Illyricum (which a Greek would call Ulyris), in a later 
letter’ he mentions Dalmatia. He classifies his newly-founded 
- churches according to the Imperial provinces. He estimates hia 
progress according to provinces—Syria and Cilicia, Galatia, Asia, 
Macedonia, Achaia, Illyricum—and as he goes forward he planta 
his steps and his institutions in their capitals. This is the language, 
these are the thoughts, of a man whose aim is co-extensive with the 
Empire, “the creation of a unity within the Church as extensive as 
“the Imperial organisation” (to quote Mr. Rendall’s words in the 
article already mentioned), 

So, too, he lays his plans for the future. He will go over into 
Macedonia. He.“ purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
“through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying: After . 
“I have been there, I must also see Rome.” But Rome was already - 
occupied iby other founders, and Paul shrank from building upon 
another man’s foundation, “wherefore also,’ as he writes to the 
Romans, “I was hindered these many times from coming to you”; 
but at last, having established the Churches of the Hast, he resolves 
to occupy Spain, the extreme limit of the West, the remotest pro- 
vince of the Empire; and on the way thither he will visit Rome, 
“for I hope to see you Romans in my journey, and to be brought 
“thitherward by you.” He was eager to visit the capital of the 
Empire, and to achieye something there, yet his unwillingness to 
interpose on the work of others made him always shrink from his 
longed-for goal, until the opportunity offered itself to “see Rome” 
on his way to Spain. It is strange that this careful and courteous 
apology for intruding on a field already occupied (by an Apostle) 
should have been misunderstood by so many modern scholars, who 
have actually quoted this apology as a proof that the Roman field’ 
was unoccupied when Paul went there. 

The eagerness to see Rome, the design of going to the West after 
conquering and organising the East, admit of no other interpretation 
eet through the fully-formed plan of conquering the Roman 
world. 

Tradition even stretches his plans into Britain, the northern limit 

_of the Empire; but it is too uncertain to be used as evidence. He 
was, however, sending his subordinates at least as far as Gaul in 
his later years (if Tischendorf is right in accepting the reading of 
the Sinaitic Manuscript, “ Gallia,” in II. Timothy iv. 10). 

To follow out this idea in detail would overstep the permissible 
limits. These indications, however, may be enough to show that 
there lay in Paul’s mind from infancy, implanted in him by inherit- 
ance from his Tarsian Jewish parents, nourished by the surround- 
ings of his childhood, modified and re-directed by the marvellous 
circumstances of his conversion, the central and guiding and impelling 
thought that the religion revealed to the Hebrew race must conquer 
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and must govern the Roman world (which, ultimately, would mean 
the whole world),-and that the realisation of this idea was the 
Kingdom of God. . 

This was a very different idea from the idle dream of the Pales- 
tinian Pharisees and Zealots, a barren fancy, born of ignorarce and 
narrow-mindedness, that the Messiah would plant their foot on the 
necks of their enemies and make them to rule over their Roman 
conquerors. Such a thought was fruitless and useless. The man 
who could give it space in his mind was never chosen by the Divine 
overruling will to go to the Nations. We see in Paul a totally 
different conception of the Messiah. After his Christian days began, 
that is, of course, obvious. But even from his childhood it was a 
rich and great idea—and therefore an idea of justice and freedom, 
bringing with it equality of rights, equality of citizenship, free 
participation in the one conquering religion. To prevent the Jews 
from sinking to the level of the Nations, among whom their lot was 
cast, the Nations must be raised to the level of the Jews. 

Such an idea naturally developed into Christianity. The man 
who entertained it was really quite out of harmony with the narrow 
Jewish party, and at last he must discover this in the ruin of all 
his ‘plans. But- Nature and the Divine purpose were inevitably 
driving him towards his true party and his true allies, as the ox 
is driven by the pricks of its driver’s goad; and though Paul, for 
a time, resisted with blind fury, the power of Nature was too strong, 
and the truth was presented to him on a sudden in an irresistible 
and compelling way, which seized him’in its grasp and dominated 
his entire mind and being ever afterwards. i 

The Pauline idea of the Kingdom of God, from the religious 
point of view, is admirably treated by Professor Sanday in the, 
Journal of Theological Studies, I., 481 ff. To speak in Pauline | 
words, “the Kingdom of God,” contemplated in its absolute reality, 
apart fram the fetters of space and time, “is righteousness and peace 
“and joy”; “it is not in word but in power.” But, here, at pre- 
sent, we look only at the external side, as the idea develops itself 
in existing. society and’ political circumstances, constrained by 
the conditions of the world im'Wwhich man lives. The Kingdom of 
God had to unfold itself in the Roman world, province iby province, 
in the cities of men, in parts and small groups of persons, far sepa: 
rated from one another by sea and land, by language and manners. 
While Paul never loses sight of the eternal and absolute idea, he is - 
generally engrossed with the task immediately and practically before 
him, the life of the Church scattered over the provinces of the 
Empire, “the elect who are sojourners of the dispersion in Pontus, 
“Galatia, etc.,” the Church of the Diaspora. . 

W. M. Rawsay. 


A GERMAN MOVEMENT AGAINST PESSIMISM. 


N the 9th of September, 1900, there was held, in Beethoven Hall, 
in Berlin, a solemn public meeting of a recently organised 
society, called Newe Gemeinschaft. This society was originated 

-by two brothers, Jules and Henry Hart, who enjoy, in Germany, 
great popularity and influence as two of the foremost writers. The 
younger of them, Jules, is one of the most eminent of German 
critics, if not the very first. In his Kritische Waffengdnge he laid the 
- foundation of a new movement in German literature. He boldly 
attacked the pessimism which is so widespread in modern German 
Literature, and by this he prepared a better field for coming writers. 
“You must have courage,” he wrote, “to fight with the weapons of 
“ridicule ahd pathos against triviality, and to direct the reader's 
“attention to everything that is most elevated.” 
The brothers Hart have remained faithful to that advice. In 
` their important works, such as “ A History of Universal Literature,” 
as well as in their criticisms in Die T'dgliche Rundschau, they have 
never permitted to themselves any cheap effects or superficial 
witticisms. In all their writings one finds a serious attitude towards 
any literary work; they show everywhere a deep and keen judgment. 
And now, after twenty years of hard work, at the beginning of a new 
century, the brothers Hart stand at the head of the movement, 
gathering kindred souls round them for a struggle. 

First of all, they say, we must remove the disenchantment of the 
end of the century ; that torturing, helpless conviction which possessed 
all our better minds; we must overcome contradictions. The source 
of our sufferings, our griefs, and our miseries is the acknowledgment 
that there are contradictions in our existence, and that we are unable 
tosolvethem. But itis time to convince ourselves that all contradic- 
tions exist purely in our minds, in our ideas. The old way of looking 
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at the world was either purely the result of thinking and was 
logical, idealistic, and common-sense; or it was the result of observa- 
tion, trying to understand -the nature of things by experience, in 
a materialistic way. The result of this state of things was a one- 
` sided view of the world, and a continual contest between ideas - 
conceived in the mind and experimental observation. The reality 
of the outward world, and our own existence, cannot be determined 
_ only by ideas produced in our minds, neither can they be determined 
only by scientific knowledge; they must both be felt by the whole of 
the human being, that is to say, they must be lived through. Our 
so-called Christianity and Hellenism are in reality words and not 
things; we recognise them, but we do not live them through. 

The brothers Hart wish to give a new impulse to the desire for 
unity, to quench the thirst for contradictions; they wish to bring 
hope to faith, knowledge to life, desire to action. They look for 
ideals for the people, and for the only way to activity, in the close 
union of religious creeds, art, science, and life. Their aim is to 
.make broader our ideas about the eternal changes and development 
of things, to persuade the people that contradictions do not really 
exist, that there is a close union between the outward world and the 
inward Ego; they strive to inspire their friends with the sentiments 
of joy and freedom, strength and unconquerableness, self-improve- 
ment and self-respect; they wish to produce a-~joyfully-active people, 
` who long to realise their ideals in life. “Only by deeds can we 
“show that which we represent to ourselves. Only deeds are con-~ 
“vincing.” > 

In the solemn public meetings of the society organised by them the 
brothers Hart see one of the many means of combatting the silly, 
commonplace views of our contemporaries. A one-sided rationalism 
has checked the lively impulse of our sentiments, and destroyed in 
our practical and sober life the feeling of solemnity. The deep and 
eternal tendency to art, which is innate in humankind, induced it to 
celebrate great festivals, which connect the man with the unknown 
beginning of existence. In the mysteries of antiquity man 
endeavoured to express by various symbols his relation towards the 
universe, and his soul was filled with pure and elevated feeling. 
The modern way of looking at the world makes us indifferent to such 
festivals, to such elevated feeling, to religious ceremonies, but it 
gives us nothing equally good in exchange. There is no unity in 
our culture. Religion and art, science and morals, contend with 
each other, and divide our lives into separate morsels, not united by 
anything. It is true that we should acknowledge the great impor- 
tance of the unity of religion, science, art and life; we should per- 
ceive their mutual accord. From that sentiment of union originated 
formerly all religious festivities; the modern man needs ‘similar fêtes 
and a new and bright way of looking at the world. 
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According to Jules Hart the frightful questions which arise con: 
cerning the contradictions of our existence can be answered. 
“Formerly man was considered to be the centre of the universe; that 
“falsehood was overthrown by Copernicus.‘ Thanks to ‘him, people 
“were persuaded, to their amazemént, that they were nothing more 
“than grains of dust, adhering to. the immense surface of things 
“Of course there was nothing really new in Copernicus’ system, 
“because the scholars of all times and all nations had considered God 
“and not man to be the centre of the universe. But only very few 
“of them could find God in man, as did Giordano Bruno, who called 
“man the sun of the universe. Man ought to consider himself as a 
“vehicle of God to be filled with creative impulse to be creator as 
“well as creature. The principal purpose of our life ought to be the 
“production of our own ideal of the world. We ought to stand 
“above life and help to produce a new humankind as do the creator- 
“artists. We ought to live through the forms of future life. We 
“ought to appeal to all free minds, filled with noble tendencies and 
“thirsty for action.” 

Gustavus Landauer, one of the members of the new society, 
maintained in his speech at the inaugural meeting that the new 
generation ‘has become wearied of continual prattle, and is longing 
to make life worth living and to live it fully. The impulses of our 
life ought to be given to beauty and holiness. The secret alliance 
of those who think in this way has existed in their minds for a long 
time, ‘but now it is openly manifested and wishes in its new form to 
show by example how to transfer its new views of the world from the 
sphere of reasoning into active life. 

Felix Hollender spoke at the end of the meeting, and said that the 
prophets of the new religion are Beethoven, Michael Angelo, Goethe, 
Ibsen, Stiirner, and Nietzsche. 

Woe see, then, that the Neue Gemeinschaft constitutes itself as the 
champion of unity of culture, of the union of contradictory elements 
in religion, of a life full of action. The leaders of the society hope to 
be able to conquer the materialistic way of looking at the world, 
now so common, and to gather around them those who, not being 
satisfied with mere ceremonies, yet cannot find any satisfaction in 
a lifeless scepticism or an easy-going lack of faith. 

All this is noble and timely. But the brothers Hart, it would ' 
seem, do not realise the danger which threatens them. The pacifica- 
tion of the contradictions of our existence, which they propose, might 
easily fall into eclecticism, and eclecticism is sterile and hostile to 
activity. They say: “We appeal to all races and nationalities, 
“Christians, Buddhists, Theosophists, Freethinkers, Spiritualists, 
“ Materialists—in one word, to all who seek salvation, whose souls 
“are burning, to whom the question of faith is the question of life; 
“we appeal to all of them.” If all these representatives of the most 
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diverse tendencies could, by common effort, consciously strive towards 
the final pacification, if they could see in an absolute union, the 
ideal of their life, then the Veue Gemeinschaft would not be wrecked. 
But should they take a merely external and mechanical removal of 
contradictions as their point of departure, as the foundation of their 
own happiness in the world, then the brothers Hart, as well as the 
society organised by them, will be threatened by a peril common to 
all societies which, under brilliant flags, build: only their own 
comfortable ant-hills. 

The future will show how much of vitality there is in the Neue 
Gemeinschaft. We shall watch attentively its struggle, and enjoy 
heartily every one of its victories. 


S. C. DE Sorssons. 


THE SALT CURE, 


ay 


HE Salt Cure is the order of the day. Much has been written 
T about it in the United States, and a great deal said which is 
absurd.. Certain journalists would have it that Dr. Loeb, the 
American doctor, had at last discovered the long-sought-for elivir 
vite. Unfortunately, as men of science know, this is no life elixir. 
The Salt Cure, popularly so termed, is a system according to which 
hypodermic injections of substances to reinvigorate the nervous 
system are administered to patients whose vitality may apparently 
be exhausted, and whose reserve store of nerve energy may thus be 
stimulated and increased. It is therefore only because it prolongs the 
life of the individual that the so-called Salt Cure may be termed the" 
elixir of life. 

The first practical experiments with regard to hypodermic injec- 
tions as a method of revitalising debilitated nervous systems were 
made by Dr. Brown-Sequard in 1885, when he discovered his famous 
rabbit cure. And yet even before that, as far back as 1873, Dr. 

` Dujardin-Beaumetz had been injecting ordinary salt water into the 
veins of cholera patients, and finding it ‘efficacious as a remedy for 
the scourge. The late Dr. Potain, too, often used ordinary kitchen 
salt in his prescriptions. ¿But Dr. Brown-Sequard was the first to 
discover the real method of hypodermic injections as an efficacious 
remedy for nervous prostration. His material consisted mainly of the 
glandular secretion of rabbits or other animals, such as pigs and 
- bulls. This gave certain good results, but unfortunately the sub- 
stance used, being liable to putrefaction, sometimes led to the forma- 
tion of abscesses when injected beneath the skin. To meet this 
difficulty scientists sought for another serum, and a little later 
Monsieur Constantin Paul, a doctor of the Hospitals of Paris, made 
quite a new experiment by extracting fluid from the brain instead 
of from the glands, and using it on patients suffering from nervous 
prostration. The tonic results were undisputed, but the same diffi- 
culties reappeared as with regard te the first material, since this sub- 
stance -also, being organic, possessed the same drawback. The 
scientific world felt that these experiments were not yet final; but 
VoL, LXXIX, 25 
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wero merely tentafive. It was at this juncture that Dr. Jules © 
Cheron, head physician of the Prison of St. Lazare, presented his 
“Injections of Artificial Serum,” the results of ten years’ study, to 
the Académie de Médicine. This voluminous and most interesting 
work, which may be said to sum up the whole question, contains the 
following statement: “ All hypodermic injections produce precisely 
“the same effects, whatever the liquid injected beneath the skin may 
“Be, so long as it is not toxic.” And herein lies the gist of the 
matter. The action of these injections is not chemical, as is that of 
the serums used by Brown-Sequard and Constantin Paul, but merely 
‘mechanical, since a little salt water would have precisely the same 
effect. Special emphasis must be laid upon the word salt, as opposed 
to pure, water, because while pure water destroys the blood 
corpuscles, salt water preserves them. Logically enough, Dr. Cheron 
compounded his artificial serum, which served as a model for all 
others, with the very salts which are found in the human blood—only 
in a more concentrated form. Here is his formula: — 


= Sodium sulphate ... m gr 
Sodium phosphate ... m igr. 
Sodium chloride... .. lg 
Phenol zia oe ... 0.60 centigrs. 
‘Sterilised water ... =... 100 grs. 


The bottle and its contents must be antiseptized at a heat of 12ddegs. 
centigrade. Phenol enters into the prescription only as a pre- 
servative, and at the same time serves as an anmsthetic. The injec- 
tion thus administered is not at all painful. In using this fluid, 
one, two, or three grammes must be gradually injected day by cay, 
the quantity rarely being increased ‘to as much as ten grammes. In 
the case of certain patients the injection must not be given more than 
once in two days. The dose of salts may be doubled, or even trebled, 
the same quantity of liquid being used. The more concentrated the 
liquid, the more tonic and stimulating are its effects, but in that case 
the operation is slightly more painful. 

The effects produced by these injections are the following. Patients 
who are run down and suffering from languor are reinvigorated and 
become stronger in every way after a few days of the treatment— 
sometimes even after the very first injection. Appetite returns, and 
may even develop into absolute boulimia, or insatiable voracity. 
Sleep comes back, and in the case of thin people considerable weight 
is gained. 

Tt is curious to note that the moral condition undergoes modifica- 
tion on parallel lines with the change produced in the physical state. 
Many pstients suffering from melancholia or hypochondria and con- 
tinued and unvarying sadness seem suddenly, without any apparent ~ 
reason, to recover hope and the jote de vivre after a very few _injec- 
tions. This is owing to the fact that their melancholy was | 
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but the’ morbid reflection in the mind of a lowered vitality, 

which caused functional languor. By destroying this languor 

.and replacing it by accelerated processes, the saline injec-. 
tions completely change the mental condition. Under the influence 

of an active organism, full of vigour, the brain itself becomes rein- 

vigorated’ and with renewed strength regains its equilibrium, so 

that patients suffering from melancholia, if carefully and systematic- 

‘ally treated with doses of artificial serum, proportioned to their 

individual powers of resistance, recover physical and moral health at 

the samo time. It is necessary to avoid giving the injection in 

strong doses to patients in a weak state, because the strength is then. 
overtaxed. To avoid this difficulty, the state of strength of the 

patient must be tested daily with a dynamometer and the arterial 

pressure measured, so as to ascertain if a strong or weak dose shoul 

be administered. If the doses be too concentrated they either weakei 

by therapeutic over-stimulation, or, like alcohol, excite and intoxicate. 

But they can have no serious ill-result except with tuberculous 

patients, who must in no way be treated by injections which would 

raise the temperature and accelerate the progress of their disease. 

The mechanism by which the injections act have been minutely 
explained by scientists who have studied the question, such as, for 
instance, M. Maurice de Fleury, who explains that the salt intro- 
duced into the blood, by means of contact with the nerve centres 
in the walls of the veins and arteries, stimulates and reinvigorates 
them. The nerves, transmitting the vibration they themselves re- 
ceive to the brain, give it strength. There are, of course, other means 
of reinvigorating the brain tissues; for instance, when the nerves of 
the skin are briskly rubbed with a flesh-glove, or are temporarily 
stimulated by immersion in cold or salt water, the same action ia 
accomplished ; though here the effects of friction last but for a limited 
period, while the saline liquid introduced into the circulatory pro- 
cesses prolongs the transmission of strength to the brain. Massage 
acts in the same way upon the sensitive nerves of the muscles and 
articulations. The pure air of the sea and high mountains has a 
similar action through its bracing qualities. Serum injections are, 
therefore, not only the best and most convenient of these methods, 
but they have also the most lasting effect of all-mechanical stimula- 
tions for the reinvigoration of sluggish nerve centres. 

Another point which is interesting to remark is that saline injec- 
tions do not become a necessary habit, as do, for instance, injections 
of morphine, ‘but may be given up from one day to the other. 
They never lose their effect, nor is it necessary to uso increasingly 
stronger doses. After a short time it is advisable to leave them off 
by degrees. The dose may be either gradually decreased or else 
administered at longer intervals, but the résult obtained will remain 
like a piece of architecture from-which the supports have one by one 
2uQ 
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been removed. Repeated injections continued for a lime become such a 
habit of higher stimulation to the whole nervous system that it is, 
as it were, brought into training, as the muscular system of the athlete 
‘ig trained. Thus the effect obtained is not merely ephemeral but per- 
manent, and it gives lasting strength to the very centre of the nervous 
system. : 

After a certain number of the injections the patient not 
only becomes stronger and more cheerful, but the physician can test - 
exactly with his dynamometer the change which he has undergone, 
and ascertain in what degree the nervous strength has increased. At 
the same time, by measuring the strength of the pulse, it can be 
perceived that the circulation of blood in the arteries is at a higher 
pressure. The apparatus invented by Dr. Henocque, a brother-in- 
law of M. Eiffel, enables one to calculate the rapidity with which 
the red oxygenated blood is transformed into dark venous blood 
within the vascular system. In the case of patients weakened or 
suffering from nervous prostration, that function, which is one of the 
most dominant, is accomplished much more slowly than with people 
of normal circulation. Saline injections greatly accelerate the process 
of reduction from red blood to purple. But they have yet another 
effect. Amongst patients suffering from fatigue the manometric 
pressure of blood in the arteries is weak because the vascular system 
is flabby. If salt be injected, the veins contract and the superfluous 
water diluting the blood is thrown off; the latter then becomes infi- 
nitely more concentrated and tonic, and by counting its corpuscles 
_ the effect of this concentration may be established. The serum injec- 
tion also causes the skin to become much more sensitive, and this 
may be mathematically tested by means of Weber’s compass. Again, 
if the urine be analysed, it is easy to perceive that metabolism is 
more effectual: i.e., the food—especially nitrogenous substances— 
is better assimilated after the injections than before, so that they 
may be said to ameliorate the phenomena of nutrition in every way. 

Side by side with the discoveries of Constantin Paul and Dr, 
Cheron, the famous Dr. Albert Robin, of La Pitié Hospital, made a 
series of personal experiments, and discovered that the Brown- 
Sequard serum ought to be abandoned, not only because it was some- 
times subject to putrefaction—for that difficulty could be obviated 
by means of the greatest antiseptic care in its preparation—but 
becatise the toxic effect of the fluid was not always of the same 
quality, even when the serum was obtained from the most healthy 
animal. There being absolutely no means of judging of the quality 
of the fluid before use, Dr. Robin made a careful analysis of the 
liquid, and discovered that the vitalising essence was due to the 
quantity, great or small, of glycerophosphates of soda which it 
contained. He therefore, like Dr. Cheron, composed his own arti- 
ficial serum, in which glycerophosphates are almost the entire 
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“ingredients. He observed that ordinary salts were useful as a re- ` 
vitalising agent, but that glycerophosphates went a step further and 
had a still stronger action than that of the mere development of’ 
reserve forces. These injections require to be made with the most- 
careful antiseptic precautions, and are given in the ‘hip or thigh 
every day. If not carefully done, abscesses may form. At the end 

_of eight days, if there be no good result, it is absolutely useless to 
continue the treatment, as its non-eflicacy proves the inability of the - 
patient to assimilate it; but if successful the injections must be 

continued for twenty-five days. . 

Ii would appear, from. what Dr. Robin says, that the injections 
of  glycerophosphates—though apparently stronger and more 
efficacious than mere saline injections—would have to be renewed 
twice a year in cases of inherent depression or melancholy. 
According to Dr. de Fleury, in the case of ordinary saline injections, 
the treatment once achieved with success retains its effect per- 
manently, and there is not the same necessity for renewal. 

Hypodermié injections are not assimilated in the same way by all 
patients, because of the differences of reserve vital forces in each 
separate individual. For example, a sensitive thoroughbred 
is more amenable to the flick of a whip than the poor worn-out 
old hack. The injection acts as the flick of a whip upon the nerves, 
and the analogy is obvious. 

_ Patients with whom hypodermic injections are not successful are 

able more or less tọ assimilate the treatment by taking cachets— 

though their action is not so strong—of glycerophosphates of pure 

lime- (Ogrs. 50c. for one cachet: one to be taken with the midday 

meal and one in the evening, or else in a syrup of which a spoonful . 
is taken with each of the principal meals. Dr. Robin’s prescription 
for a still more invigorating preparation is appended :— 


Glycerophosphate of pure lime ... .. 8 gis. ` 
J "5 soda .r. n. Lgr 
h 53 potash 1 gr. 
» 6 magnesia 1 gu. 
m ¥ iron ... .. Ogr. Qe. i 
Tincture of Nux Vomica iai .. Ogr. 50c. 
Maltine Pr one iri m lg 
Pepsine 1 gr. 


Extract of kols nut 
Syrup of cherries 


so 
a% 
n & 
a 


For great neurasthenic depression Dr. Robin prescribes : — 


Metallic-magnesia... ... . Ogre. 10c. 
Glycerophosphate of pure lime ... O grs. 80 c. 
Fluoride of calcium - ie .. O grs. 0.2 6. 


(For one cachet: one to be taken at luncheon, the other at dinner). 


CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


THE CASE OF THE BRITISH ARMY OFFICER. 


~~, 


NE of the earliest administrative questions which Lord Roberts 
and Mr. Brodrick will be obliged to face is that which concerns 
the British army officer—his future supply, training, and 

efficiency. ; 

Foreign and domestic criticism has already been busy with his 
achievements ; his gallantryin this war, as in all our wars heretofore, 
no one has presumed to challenge. On the other hand, his morale, 
his mental fibre and his technical attainments, as compared with 
Continental army officers, have been, and are at this writing, the 

_ theme of much controversy. ` 

‘The whole issue of the competence or incompetence of the British 
officer rests on the assumption that war is an exact science, in which 
the head and not the hand plays the chief part, and that if our 
company, troop, and regimental commanders were chosen first and 
trained afterwards in the right way a greater degree of general 
efficiency would result in more victories in the field and fewer 
defeats. Such an argument is, theoretically, a sound one; it ought 
not to'be combatted: it is like saying that he is the best sailor who 
is the greatest master of navigation. But if there ever was a war 
in our history in which the application of such a principle was ill- 
timed, when its very postulate was assailed and shaken, it is in the 
conflict now closing in South Africa. 

Civilised warfare, we know, is of two kinds; Lord Wolseley has 

` admitted that of these two kinds there is one which “text-books and 
manœuvres cannot teach, and which natural gifte- and superior 
numbers only can cope with. Englishmen, quick to recognise the 
qualities of their foe, have not withheld due credit from the Boer 
officers. To say that such master strategists and elusive warriors 
.as De Wet, Cronje,, the Bothas and Smuts owe anything of their 
“successes to what is known as military science, would be to excite 
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a zmile. Our British officers, when they failed, failed as the French 
and German officers would have done in the same case, because they 
lacked the incommunicable qualities, mental and physical, which 
made up the temperament of their enemy. Tf, let us say, a fox and 
- lion fought, not at close quarters, but at a distance, and with 
weapons, it would be safe to wager on the fox. In such a conflict, 
superior numbers and resources could alone outdo the weaker animal’s 
cunning. From this we may reason that the need in the late war 
was neither for the bold, impulsive, courageous hussar nor for the 
erudite Staff College alumnus, but for a type of leader rarely found 
in the Army—shrewd, inventive, sagacious, a sagacity combined 
with cunning, a type more easily met with in Capel Court or -the 
Temple than at Aldershot. 

But it is indisputable, we suppose, that the military student, with 
less valour or physique, but with more caution or timidity, as you 
choose to call it, and a greater technical knowledge of the game, is 
a better match for the sly, covert warrior, than the festive clubman 
or man of fashion, whose ambition is to “fight fair and die as 
‘becomes a gentleman.” 

Tt is true that throughout this extraordinary campaign it has not 
always been a question of comparative generalship. As a rule the . 
“Boers have fought in’ small detachments, often on individual 
initiative and regardless of who led them. With us the importance 
of troop and company leadership, although less perhaps in this war 
than in any other in which we have ever been engaged, continues to 
be very great. The rank and file must have leaders, and it is a © 
question, particularly in view of the enormous mortality which has 
thinned the ranks of the majors, captains and subalterns, what kind 
of leaders will best serve the purpose of the nation. The wars of 
the future, even though they borrow something of the character of 
the one now closing, will not be Boer wars. The selection of the 
officers in the future must be made with an eye to the higher average 
of rank and file intelligence, the milder discipline, and less stringent 
esprit de corps which now prevails. The Army administration must, => l 
in the last resource, cut its coat according to its cloth. The lesson . 
of the Boer successes will not be lost, as we have hinted, on our 
forthcoming enemies, whoever they may be; but the tactics ‘and 
strategy will more resemble those of the Franco-Prussian war, when 
they exhibited the scientific superiority of the Germans. 

The old-world notion of a good captain was a man of mere physical 
valour; and we do not suppose to-day that men embrace the Army as 
a profession lacking this essential quality. Courage being under- 
stood, good birth was considered essential. Soldiers, we were told, 
would not follow an upstart of the middle classes, and the Army was 
a close preserve for the nobility and gentry.. Good blood, even 
though unaccompanied by good brains, inclined the possessor to that 


- 
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proud and patrician contempt of death and danger so essential tọ 
the old unscientific warfare. ‘ Noblesse oblige was a motto well 
“understood,” we are told by a recent historian, “ by the soldiers 


- “at Waterloo.” We live in a more democratic and far less spirited 


age nowadays. The trooper, unhappily for the continuance of this 
blind, implicit confidence in good birth and valour, has come to 
institute comparisons: he has lately been doing what the trooper 


`. of other days would not have dreamt of doing: to reason. From 


the moment he was taught to do this, the feudal loyalty which made 
practically certain death in a senseless. charge, headed by some 
impetuous scion of rank, a glorious prospect, began to waver in 
certain British regiments. It is by no means extinguished, for, to- 
day, in the heat of action, the most reckless and disastrous exploits 
are likely to occur because a dashing young captain or subaltern, 


‘the joy of Ascot and Hurlingham, has made himself, by his chivalrous 
‘bearing, the idol of his men. 


One of the stock arguments of the advocates for the retention of _ 
the old purchase system was that the moral value of the officer as 
a sort of feudal chief would be impaired, and that the rank and file 
would refuse to be led by one of “ Lord Cardwell’s young men” at 


` a critical moment on the field. “Science was all very well fer tho 


“ Engineers,” ran the saying; and the garrison gunners were scoffed 
at as either “mad, married, or Methodists.” The apprehension was 
soon discovered to be baseless; a knowledge of law and military regu- 
lations, tactics, topography, reconnaissance, and fortification was found 
to be within the reach, if not the grasp, of the old stamp of officer. 
It was, indeed, natural to expect that English soldiers, drawn from 
the lower and uneducated ranks of the population, should prefer 
a brave man of aristocratic, and even noble, birth as a leader to a 
plebeian who had made himself a military scholar. We cannot, 
however, shut our eyes to the widespread change which has come 
over the Army. To rank, position, and bearing the old homage is 
no longer paid as it used to be, or paid but by the minority. The 
type of officer most popular with the men is not the bold and 
valorous, but the alert, wary, and earnest man, who mingles much 
with his command, who is not ashamed or averse to talk “shop” ‘at 
all times, and even to write it. The Army “ prig,” as he was deno- 
minated in 1870, has become in miny quarters the Army hero. 
Writing from the Modder River camp last April, a certain sergeant 
of the line makes this comment, quite on a par with much that has 
appeared in the newspapers :— 
X. (naming an infantry captain) was a fine officer who, as the 
saying goes, didn’t know the meaning of fear I am sorry he is dead, 
and still sorrier it was not at the head of his men, because he wag 


very popular. But the plain truth is, the men saw he was on the 
wrong tack, and refused to follow him. È 


“ 
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Another extract from the published letter of a Lancashire private 
is equally significant : — 


Our fellows are brave, but they are not like the Black Watch, who, 
they say, will follow wherever their officers lead. They do more 
thinking than the Highlandcrs, and there are some officers they 
won't trust, though they are brave enough, too. : 


The truth is, this war has disclosed to us what is, on the whole, an 
extraordinary fact with regard to the personnel of our officers, viz. : 
How little, in spite of qualifying cxaminations, the British Army 
officer has altered from his predecessor of the old régime. 

For forty years and more the schoolmaster has been abroad in 
the Army—as he has in every other walk of life, even the humblest. 
The same classes of society contribute their sons to officer the forces. 
Although it is undeniable that captains and swbalterns are far better 
-versed in the science of war, yet the type of gentleman who is 
thought fit for the Army remains the same. 

Of two sons in a family, one, let us say, enters the Army—the 
other tho Navy. The latter, whether by original character or by 
training, develops into a different type. He is obliged to apply 
himself for a term of years to serious study, to fit himself for his 
future responsibilities. He takes himself and his profession 
seriously, in which respect he comes nearer than his brother to the 
military ideal of the Continental officer. But should it be contended, 
considering the interests and the human lives at stake, that the Army 
subaltern should take his profession less seriously? It strikes us 
as all a matter of tradition; and in the Navy the tradition that the, 
young gentleman who led blue-jackets on to slaughter should be 
a reckless, devil-may-care, dissipated sort of hero is as dead as the 
system which flogged the men and fed them on weeviled biscuit. It 
was killed long ago, long before Lord Cardwell’s reforms, by severe ` 
training, little leisure and intricate modern scientific appliances and 
equipment. 

The British. military officer may display an intense devotion to 
duty when duty calls, but his reputation with his men is, unhappily 
for him, made in the barracks and on the parade-ground, and in 
time of peace. His latent valour is an unknown, although always 
an acknowledged, quantity. His remarkable indifference to pro- 
fessional routine is, as we have been told, the wonder of foreign 
` critics. He does freely what foreign officers would not be permitted 
, to attempt, under pain of arrest. The mingling of juniors and 
seniors on equal terms, off parade, is a thing the French, German, 
and Russian militarists cannot fathom or excuse. In our Army 
so established a thing, for example, is leave of absence for prolonged 
periods that work has often seemed to be the exception and leisure 
the rule. It is an open secret thai some officers, guardsmen and 
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‘others, may, and do, arrange absence from duty for six months in 
twelve, while there are very few but would grumble at less than - 
three. 

We talk of a business-like War Office administration; in the 
newspapers and in Parliament we are constantly hearing talk of 
reform in the direction of greater efficiency; but it is clear the 
Government cannot take seriously, or pay as they would pay a civil 
officer, a man who does not take himself seriously and who regards 
kis time as so much more his own than that of the nation which he 
serves. A few hundred serious-minded capables will not leaven 
the lump; and the motives which induce gentlemen’s sons to seek 
a career in the Army, and the private means which maintain them 
there, have prevented any marked change in the personnel. There 
is the same pluck, the same scorn of danger, the same coolness 
under trying circumstances ; there is greater professional intelligence. 
. But there is likewise the same incaution, the same inability to 
grapple with details, the same horror of “shop talk,” the same 
disgust, real or affected, at the necessity for donning the Queen’s 
uniform for a brief space each day, the same strange alacrity to 
resume civilian apparel. 

Perhaps the most mystifying feature of British Army life (and 
the one most discussed by the rank and file of the Army) is that 
law which makes the wearing of uniform compulsory with the men 
and non-commissioned officers at all times, while prescribing it for 
officers only when on actual duty. Except on State occasions the 
Commander-in-Chief never appears in uniform; the staff at the 
Horse Guards transact their daily business in the attire of physicians 
and stock-brokers; the mess dress of the Household Brigade is 
ordinary evening clothes; all ranks of commissioned officers in 
every camp or garrison hasten to attire themselves in “ dittoes” 
the moment their brief morning’s sacrifice to duty is over. 

“The British soldiers,” said von Moltke, “are enjoined never to 
“disgrace the Queen’s uniform. As to the officers, they are so 
“terribly afraid of disgracing it that they keep it hung up in a 
“dark closet for 350 days out of the year.” 

It has been alleged that if a plebiscite could secretly be effected 
amongst the officers, it would be found that the opinion of the 
majority would not be opposed to the rational custom which obtains 
in all other armies of the world. It has been pointed out by military 
reformers, and by numerous prominent Army men themselves, that 
the present practice is detrimental to morale; but, as a rule, they © 
have been laughed at for their pains or scornfully derided as advo- 
cating “bad form. The contention is, and perhaps it was once 
advanced with some show of reason, that the practice of mufti lent 
the officer distinction ‘in the eyes of the men by conceding him an 
obvious additional privilege of class. No one to-day, who has much 
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- mingled in the society of privates of the line, needs, to'be told- that 
the privilege of mufti granted to the officers, and-the slight upon 
the Queen’s uniform, which it implies, are very far indeed ‘from 
enhancing the status or authority of the officers in the mind of the 
privates, but, on the contrary, constitute a much-canvassed grievance. 

` A commander of High rank in ‘the Army once declared that/it 
“ surprised him that anybody should be surprised at the dearth of — 
~ efficient officers when the pay was so insufficient and the mess 

¿“system was what it was.’ The British military officer’s emolu- 
ments, if actually higher than those of Continental armies, are, when 
compared with the salaries paid to our civil officers, absurdly - 
inadequate. The whole subject has been threshed out ad nauseam ; 
this is not the place to dissect and appraise the winnowings. Thanks 
tv the abolition of purchase, the captain’s two hundred a year and 
the colonel’s three or four hundred no longer merely represent a 
moderate interest on investment; but, from the subaltern upwards, 
the officer has so much to keep up in the way of dress and mess 
that‘ men of innate capacity and small resources will continue to 

‘seek other careers for their talents, even though, as occasionally 
happens, their whole- bias is in a military direction. It is morally 
certain that a rise in the Army officer’s pay would. be to the 
edvantage of the nation. Naval officers have their own grievance 
as to pay, but at least it would seem that equivalent ranks in 
the Army and Navy should be placed on an equal footing, especi- 
ally when one considers the greater costliness of living on land and 
the greater expenses inseparable from the former profession. Why, 
it may fairly be asked; should a Navy captain receive emoluments 
amounting to £800 per annum, and an artillery or infantry bolone], 
of equivalent rank, receive only £350? . ; 

Reform in the direction of more adequate pay could hardly involve 
any vast addition to the total Army expenditure, while, if an offset 
were needed, a revision of the pension list would work little evil. At 
best the extra outlay would be but another drop in the bucket to the 
six and a ‘half millions comprising the pay-roll of the Army in time 
of peace, plus the one.and a half millions spent in retired pay and 
half-pay. 

To sum up: Troop and company officers cannot decently be èx- 
pected tò devote their whole time to systematic and tactical training 
when public opinion in practice regards them as of less value than its 
civil servants, or as yielding only a fraction of their time to the 
exigencies of their profession. f ; i 

Lord Wolseley tells us that “ the issue of every fight depends úpon 
“the behaviour of the infantry, and their conduct depends upon the 
“company officers, who are, of all others, the most important body of 
“men in the Army.” But in order to control circumstances and 
command their men they must possess that moral influence born of 
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character, prior and familiar association and- immediate personal 
supervision through all the phases of their military development. L 

- The student of our military affairs, in or out of the Army, is at - 
least clear on one point. No broad or permanent improvement can 
be wrought, no higher standard of professional efficiency will obtain 
among our officers until the conditions here touched upon are fully 
recognized and met in a friendly spirit at the Horse Guards. New 
men and new ideas are in the ascendant, but they must yet permeate 
the whole mass of that most conservative body on earth: the British 
Army. Fitness and not social appropriateness or inclination may, be 
the Army test in the future: and all who have not this fitness may 
yet come to pay the penalty exacted of incompetent candidates i in all 
other professions. 


AN ARAY Instructor. 
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with a somewhat inconvenient amount of favour those who are 
treated with any degree of ‘harshness. Well might that able but 
much underrated prelate, Archbishop Magee, groan in secret—and 
sometimes in public—at the mistakes which were being made! Well 
might he predict that they would produce gravé evil in years to come ! 
The evils have been graver than even he expected. The impunity ` 
thus secured for those who desired to revolutionize our Church of 
England services in the direction of Rome or, at the very least, of 
the scholastic theology, has been well utilized by those who have 
enjoyed it. By the influence of certain organs in the Church press, 
‘by party societies, and by other means which I need not stop to. 
mention, the Roman and medivalizing party has acquired a position 
in the country out of all proportion to its numbers or intellestual 
power. If it has not captured a majority of the clergy, it has at 
least secured a most energetic and “ pushful” minority. Thus it is 
no longer the “ Ritualistic” clergy who have reason to complain of 
unjust treatment; it is the much-enduring laity who frequently find 
the services of their Churches altered in a way of which they do not 
approve, and who also find, for the most part, ,their remonstrances 
entirely disregarded. The former dangers, moreover, which threatened 
the independence of the Church have ceased to a great extent to exist. 
The old-fashioned Whig lawyer, who desired ‘to see the clergy well 
under the heel of the State, has almost disappeared from among us, 
and the sympathies of his modern Liberal successor lean as a rule very 
strongly in the opposite direction. The current of opinion during the 
last twenty years has been most decidedly in favour of releasing the - 
Church from the repressive legislation of Tudor times, and of setting 
her free to legislate for herself, subject, of course, to the veto of the 
State as a necessary condition of the continuance of the Church as an 
Establishment. Thus it is felt by many who in past days sym- 
pathized with Ritualists as men unfairly dealt with, that the situation 
has altogether changed. “The wheel has come full circle.” The 
once down-trodden and ill-used “ Ritualist” has become an oppressor. 
The party which is now down-trodden and ill-used comprises the 
great mass of the laity of the Church of England, who, whether their 
complaints be loud or not, most certainly do not approve of the policy 
favotred ‘by ‘their ecclesiastical superiors. The danger of 
Evastianizing the Church is no longer pressing. The supporters of 
the policy which would grant her self-government are ixcreasing “ by 
“leaps and bounds.” The question in 1875 was, Shall the liberty of 
the few be taken from them at the demand of a tyrannical majority? 
The question- before us now is rather, to use the words of Cardinal 
“Newman, shall “an insolent and aggressive faction ”-be permitted to 
set at nought the wishes of the laity of the Church of England, and 
to violate at will the institutions of their country?’ I do not mean 
to say that the party to which I have applied Cardinal Newman’s 
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. unquesi:onably strong language intend to be “insolent.” I believe 
that their somewhat arrogant attitude is due to a miscalculation as 
io the extent of their own influence, and an entire misapprehension 
of the feelings of the laity and the English public. But they are 
certainly “aggressive,” and their recent action can hardly be denied 
to be “factious.” Still, whether to adopt Cardinal Newman’s 
language ig or is not to overstate my case, this much is clear. The 
party which is represented by the E.C.U. and kindred societies is 
determined, if possible, in spite of opposition and warning, to force 

' ita views of history, of ritual, of doctrine, upon a reluctant Church 

and public. And that reluctant Chuh and public, after sundry and 

long-continued inarticulate groans of dissatisfaction, has begun to 
remonstrate rather forcibly, and will most certainly, if defied, follow 
up its remonstrances by action. In fact, the “advanced” party has 
reckoned without its host. That host is the laity of the Church. 
They have been very silent and very reticent, for many years, but 
those who have watched them narrowly could see that theit indigna- 
tion was gathering. That indignation has not, for the most part, 
daken the form of violent outbursts or noisy protests. The British 
layman, as a rule, has no appetite for the policy of a Kensit or a Fill- 
ingham. Still less does he care for prosecutions. His action—or 
rather znaction—may be summed up in one significant word—absten- 
tion. And he who cannot see this fact plainly, or who, seeing it, fails 
to interpret its meaning, is no competent judge of the situation before 
us. We cannot get our laity to church for various reasons. But one of 
the most powerful causes of the layman’s indifference is that he has no 
taste for the dogmatic disquisitions or the peculiar theories of morals 
his clergy inflict upon him. He respects them for their hard work. 
He does not wish to treat them harshly. But he does not and cannot 
understand them. Rightly or wrongly, he despises and detests the 
elaborate, fussy, intricate, disturbing, and—to him—puerile ritual 
which is now so often forced upon him, a ritual to which the clergy 
seem to him to attach a ridiculous amount of importance. It is accord- 
ingly found difficult to get him to contribute to Church works, or if 
he does contribute, his contribution is of the character of a dole, 
unwillingly extracted from the pockets, not of a generous gift for 
purposes with which the giver is in harmony. These are not meie 
statements, they admit of demonstration. As a writer calling 
himself “ Observer” says of him in a recent number of the Church 

Family Newspaper : — 
we He is stopping the supplies. One of our Bishops remarked a 

“short time ago to his Diocesan Conference that, whereas the 

“'Wesleyans ‘had applied to their body for tL: sum of one million 

“ sterling, for denomination purposes, and had all but obtained it, the 

“ Church of England had issued a most urgent appeal to her members 

“for additional funds for their all but starving clergy, and had 
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“obtained £35,000! Another Bishop has complained within the last 
“few days of ‘the comparative meagreness of the response’ made by 
“this laity to the appeal of their chief pastor, at the request of the 
“Diocesan Conference, for a diocesan thank-offering for diocesan 
“needs.” s 

The fact is—and herein, to my mind, lies the peril of the situation 
—that the laity feel that they are left out in the cold. Can we be 
surprised? If they complain to the Bishops of innovations in the 
‘ritual of their parish churches they are very frequently sent away, 
not exactly “ empty ”—that would be bad enough—but laden with 
reproofs, as though they were not Christian laymen with definite 
rights in the Christian Church, but ignorant busybodies, making 
a fuss about nothing. If they express any opinions or wishes 
in regard to vacant livings, they are told, in the true spirit of Sir 
Anthony Absolute, that the matter is no business of theirs. Those 
who have watched the course of events during the last few years will 
recall only too many instances of what I have said. It is not 
surprising that under such circumstances the British laity should be 
inclined, like Achilles, to sulk in their tents. It is hardly likely 
that their attachment to their Church would be enthusiastic when the 
principle on which they are dealt with is that expressed in the well- 
known lines :— 


“Plantagenet, I see, must hold his tongue, 
“ Lest it be said, ‘Speak, sirrah, when you should ; 
“‘ Must your bold verdict enter talk with lords? ” 


$ 
It is in this direction that the danger of Disestablishment lies. If 
the connection between the Church of England and the State is 
severed, the severance will not be due to attacks from without, but 
to causes which operate from within—to the deep and growing dis- 
satisfaction of the laity with the position assigned them by those 
who ought to be the guardians of their rights. Nor is this all. 
Beside ‘the suppressed indignation at the position of servitude to 
which many of them consider they have been reduced, there is, as 
Canon Henson truly and acutely remarked a short time ago, a 
widening gulf opning between clergy and laity in thought and 
feeling. The laity feel that the clergy have become too professional, 
that their minds are too much taken up with things in which the 
laity have no interest, that they are wrapped up in questions of cere- 
monial and abstract doctrine—questions with which the English 
layman has never been inclined particularly to concern himself. If 
the layman does not despise the clergyman in consequence—and 
` he frequently does eveizthat—at least,there is no sympathy between 
them. They look upon things from ‘lifferent points of view. The 
layman has broad views alike in matters of doctrine and in matters _ 
of conduct. The clergyman’s standard often appears to him-to be 
VOL. LXXIX, 2 F 
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unreal and conventional. He can apprehend great truths; for party 
shibboleths he does not care. The main doctrines of the Gospel, 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, when applied sym- 
pathetically to the needs of the human heart, and to the perplexities 
of the human conscience, appeal at once to his reason and his feelings. - 
He can understand a man speaking to his brother men. But theo- 
logical subtleties have no attraction for him. Whatever will make 
his “spiritual pastor and master” less of a seminarist and more of 
a humanist, will tend to bridge over the gulf. Our theological 
colleges, I firmly believe, do as much harm just now by their cut and 
dried conventionalism, traditionalism, and officialism as they do good 
by the earnestness and practical aptitude which they impart. 

I cannot stop to particularise the points in which the neglect and 
almost contempt of the laity so often displayed in clerical quarters— 
the growing divergence of ideas and feelings—is weakening the 
position of the Church, and her influence on the grave moral and 
social problems which confront us with so imperative an aspect at the 
Opening of this century. Suffice it to say that the present temper of 
the public mind would, I have good reason for believing, allow our 
rulers to settle the Education question in a spirit of reasonable com- 
promise, but for the autocratic attitude which some of the clergy are 
inclined to adopt in the matter of “their schools,” and the fear that 
what will be taught in them by. the representative of the Church will. 
not be the doctrines agreed upon by the authorities of Church and 
State alike, but doctrines in regard to the Eucharist, to Church 
authority, to the necessity of private confession, and the like, 
which our Church and nation have deliberately rejected. Can we be 
surprised’if a considerable number of Church of England laity, under 
these circumstances, are inclined to join in the loud complaints 
against clerical ascendancy made by Nonconformists and by those who 
make no religious profession whatever ? 

The relations of the Church to Nonconformity are also painfully 
affected by the present aspect of the Church, Never in the history of 
this country has there been so favourable an opportunity of reconcilia- 
tion between Churchmen and Dissenters as at the present moment. 
‘A generation of Nonconformists has grown up unembittered by the 
disabilities which pressed so heavily on their forefathers. The doc- 
trines on the Divine decrees’ which formed so formidable a barrier 
between the Church and the separatists, have practically disappeared. 
The political element of dissent has been greatly modified by the lines 
of cleavage driven into the Nonconformist ranks by the Home Rule 
question and the newly-developed Imperialist instinct. There is but 
one serious hindrance to a better understanding between Church and 
Dissent. It is the attitude of the dominant party among ourselves at 
the present time. If any bitterness is displayed in Nonconformist 
circles just now-—and it cannot be denied that such bitterness exists— 
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it is due, not to the formularies.of the Church as contained in the 
Prayer-book, but to the way in which extreme opinions in one direc- 
tion are patronised and protected by those in power. Nonconformists 
no longer regard with strong aversion Church of England doctrines as 
set forth in the authorised documents of the Church. But there are 
two things which they cannot endure. Those two things are 
Clericaliem and Romanizing. And both these things they believe _ 
to be ingrained in the system of the Church. te 

The evils which I have enumerated are serious enough. In what 
way ought they to be dealt with? I should not be inclined to recom- 
mend prosecution, at least for the present. Offenders have enjoyed 
too prolonged an impunity.. They are too confident in their own 
fancied importance; they have been too long permitted thoroughly to 
misunderstand their own position and the strength of the influences 
which, when the British layman is fairly roused, he can bring to bear 


on them. They will, therefore, for the present, be difficult to deal | F 


with. But at least it should be intimated te them that prosecution in 
' the last resort will follow, if they persist in violating their own 
engagements and the law of the Church they have undertaken to 
serve. They must be made to understand that they can no 
longer be “a law unto themselves,’ but must have the law laid 
down for them by those whose duty it is to do so. The British 
layman is long-suffering and slow to move. But. if I have not 
misrepresented his sentiments, he has made up his mind that 
disobedience to the plain letter of the Church’s law has lasted 
too long, and that it must and shall come to an end. And 
when he begins to put his convictions into force, he will be@found to 
do so with an energy which the small body of men who have been 
attempting to dominate our Church have been encouraged very much 
to underrate. It has been unfortunate, to my mind, that all attempts 
to organise the vast body of moderate opinion which exists among 
clergy as well as laity have conspicuously failed. Party societies and 
party organs are, undoubtedly, the great enemies to the peace of the 
Church. Every well-affected Churchman, nay, every peaceful citizen, 
must wish that they should disappear. And combination, pro hae vice, 
to secure their disappearance, was, I believe, the one thing needful for 
a speedy settlement of our difficulties. But inasmuch as it has been 
found: impossible to induce men who have not been accustomed to 
work together to agree upon any definite line of action, we must each 
work in our own way and to the best of our ability, to enlighten the 
‘ public mind. We must, if possible, convince those who have been 
misled by the unfair and one-sided utterances which have imposed on 
a large section of the clergy, that if there be a true “ Catholic” party 
in the Church, a party whose sound and rational “ Protestantiem ” ia 
not to be disputed, it is the party, if it can be called a party, which 
desires to uphold “the Prayer-book as it is.” If we firmly resolve 
2¥ 2 
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to maintain our institutions in the Church, as we have maintained 
our institutions in the State; if we stand by the system of doctrine 
and practice which is bound up with our unprecedented and most 
glorious national history ; if we are determined that any ecclesiastical 
reforms the age may need shall be carried out, not on the principles 
of Rome or Geneva—principles which have broken down and are 
breaking down around us on every side—but on the principles we 
adopted at the’ Reformation; then, I am convinced, there is a prospect 
before the Church of England which has lain before no branch of the 
Church of God—no body of Christians—since the time when the 
twelve Apostles received their commission to evangelize the world. ” 
There are not wanting many encouragements to be balanced against 
the dangers which encompass us. The first is, that the Bishops and 
Archbishops of the Church have most wisely decided to deal with the 
ritúal problem by a reference to the law, not of the State but of the 
Church. The next is, that the dread of Hrastianism, which has been 
so formidable a factor in our former disputes, has all but disappeared. 
The Church Reform League, whose mission it has been to unite those 
who are opposed to Erastianism in the only practicable policy in the 
opposite direction, has of late, as I have already said, met with great 
and unexpected support, and its programme ig now recognised as 
“ within the range of practical politics,” or rather, as has been shown 
by events which have occurred since this paper was originally written, 
that programme is being introduced into Parliament with the consent 
of an influential body of men belonging to all sections of thought 
in the National Church. A third source of encouragement is the 
readiness shown by the leaders of what has hitherto been felt to be 
an “irreconcilable” section to resort to the expedient of a round 
table conference. A further sign of better days is the attitude 
of what may be called the Zus Mundi party. Its leaders are honour- 
ably unwilling to desert those to whom they are attached by personal 
attachment and the recollection of much common work. But its lead- 
ing principle is not authority but inquiry. And such a principle cannot 
fail in the end to lead its disciples by degrees, if not into the opposite 
camp, at least into more open ground than they have been accustomed 
to occupy. Moreover, the spirit of toleration is in the air. It has 
laid hold of the wiser and more thoughtful among our clergy. It 
manifests itself in the many journals in which Churchmen and Non- 
conformists are now interchanging opinions on Scripture exegesis 
and the evolution of doctrine. The round table conference on Ritual 
is not the only round table conference which has been held. And 
though it would be childish to expect immediate results from such 
conferences, they must in time produce their due effect. Better influ- 
ences cannot fail to filter down to the rank and file of the clergy, now 
to so large an extent held, without being aware of it, in hard, and 
may it not be said degrading, bondage to party spirit. Noncon- 
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formity, which seems at the present moment less cramped by con- 
ventionalism and officialism than the Church of England, has of late 
presented the world with two remarkable object lessons on “the 
“prevalence of the unifying spirit.” The one is the Federation of 
“ Evangelical ”—not “ Protestant,”.be it observed—churches on the 
basis of the Nicene Creed; the other is the recent fusion of the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. We Church-people 
ave unfortunately too much absorbed in our own affairs to comprehend 
the immense significance of these events. But sooner or later they 
must exert an influence upon ourselves. And the sooner the better. 
There is at least no reason for despair. We may labour hopefully for 
a diffusion among Churchmen of the spirit of tolerance which is being 
so visibly manifested outside our borders. We may bring pressure 
to bear on the Executive, so that the Episcopal bench may become 
more of a reflection of the mind .of the Church, clerical and lay, than 
politicians and persons of influence have ever yet allowed it to be. 
Each may do what he can to promote the success of the agitation for 
the self-government of the Church. Our progress in that direction will 
necessarily be slow, but even that will, in the end, be found to have 
been a benefit. No more serious danger to the Church can well be 
imagined than the surrender of the powers of her laity into the hands 
of the ecclesiastical layman, who is apt to be more clerical than the 
clergy themselves. But the discussions consequent on the ventilation 
of a reform which has become necessary to the very existence of the 
Church cannot fail to awaken the laity at large to a higher conception 
of their rights and duties. With a readjustment of her relations 
with the State, with the admission of the laity to their rightful share 
in the administration of her affairs, with the diffusion of a larger 
knowledge and a wider spirit of mutual understanding among her 
members, the Church of England may approach her appointed mission 
in the world in a freer spirit, and with greater prospects of success 
ihan in the past. Guided, though not fettered, by her ancient tradi- 
tions, inspired by the splendid prospects of usefulness which await 
her, she will proclaim to the world no system of hard and lifeless 
dogma, but the message of a Father, revealed in a Son, and mani- 
fested to the human heart and conscience by the presence there of a 
Spirit, Who knits the hearts of mankind together in One Body 
through the knowledge of the Triune God. 


J. J. Liras. 
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HEN the violet rocks of Paxos come into sight between the blue 
of sky and sea after leaving Corfu, the traveller must be cast 
in an insensible mould who feels no strong emotion. Here it 

‘was, close by the isle of Paxos, that nineteen ‘hundred years ago 
Tonian sailors heard uttered by an extraordinary voice the words: 
“Pan is dead.” So important was the fact thought to ‘be, that a 
messenger was sent to communicate the news of it to Tiberius. The 
Emperor’s astrologers, questioned as to what it meant, could give no 
answer. Our modern ears will always hear in that extraordinary 
voice “thé melancholy long withdrawing roar” of the faith af 
antiquity. 

Pan was the Shelley among the gods: was there ever a description 
of a god that so suited a poet as the description of Pan by Euripides 
suits Shelley ? 

When Pan was a child his father Hermes took him into heaven 
wrapped in a little hare-skin. All the Immortals were delighted, 
but most of all Dionysos—himself the impersonation of the highest 
nature rapture. 

Pan grew up and exchanged the hare-skin for a lynx-skin and took 
to the macchia—the wild, open country—dancing among the 
hyacinth and crocus-starred meadows and filling the air with sweet 
laughter. And he was the joy of all, as he had been of the 
Immortals when ‘he was introduced to them as a droll and charming 
child. 

Around the evanescent personality of the shepherd god floated 
ideas too evanescent for formule: he ‘held a place, if not in the 
belief, at least in the imagination of the cultivated Greek, which was 
the larger because it was so undetermined. There was a sort of 
tenderness in the tone in which they spoke of him as of early 
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memories that have become dreams. The most beautiful prayer that 
was ever spoken outside Palestine was addressed not to Zeus, not to 
Apollo, not to Pallas Athene or Artemis Virgin, but to Pan: — 


O sweet Pan and ye other gods, whoever ye be, grant to me to be 
beautiful within. 

So prayed Socrates in his only country walk. 

The shepherd god was the embodiment of the indwelling uncon- 
scious joy of Nature. In a sense, he was the embodiment of the 
peasant himself. Antiquity was not all brightness and sunshine; 
over the cradle of the Greek race floated the immense conception of 
Necessity with its machine-like punishment of evil, regardless of 
personal responsibility and unaccompanied by the Hebrew promise 
of an earthly reward to the just man who suffers or the Christian 
assurance of paradise to the crushed saint. And yet the natural bent 
of the Greek was towards optimism, a bent which found its goal in ` 
the Platonic vision of a perfect Universe. The side of joy and sun 
in antiquity, after all, was what made it what it was, and this was the 
side that the peasant knew. For him the gods were gracious, and 
they were near. Some one divine who took an interest in. him, 
some one who lived in the temple in the grove and who was pleased 
with little offerings: this was the Greek or Roman peasant’s god. 
A Neapolitan friar once begged of an Englishman a few sous for a 
wayside shrine. “How can the Queen of Heaven be in want of a 
“few sous?” asked the Englishman. “It is not the Queen of 
“ Heaven,” answered the friar, “it is the poor Madonna of the grotto 
“who has hardly enough to buy oil for her lamp.” So did the 
peasant of old lodk upon his familiar gods, and much consolation he 
drew from his point of view. 

He did not ask the gods that he might be beautiful within; he 
asked them just to take care of him and of his crops. The prayer in 
early Latin preserved by ‘Cato shows us how he prayed : — 


Father Mars, I pray and implore thee that thou wouldst turn 
away from us diseases, seen and unseen, destitution, desolation, dis- 
tress and violence, and that thou wouldst suffer the fruits of the 
earth, corn, grass and young trees, to increase and thrive, and 
wouldst preserve shepherds and their flocks in safety. 


And surely ‘this prayer also is good, and must have comforted the 
heart that prayed. We are often invited:to compare the beliefs of 
primitive peoples which have become great with those of people 
whom we are pleased to call savages, for the purpose of showing that 
the same rude and sometimes repulsive notions are found 'to be 
common to both. Instead of always pursuing this plan, we might 
occasionally try to discover what divine spark unites them, what 
common glimpse of moral beauty, proclaims them man. Perhaps 
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we should find this golden link in their prayers; in prayer, a great 
poet once said, it is sufficient to “look outside oneself.” It seems a 
long way from the ancient Roman cultivator to the Hidery who 
inhabit certain islets on the North-West Coast of America, but the 
petition of the first to Father Mars is very like the petition of the 
last to their Sun Totem :— 


4 
O thou, good Sun, look down upon us. Shine on us, O Sun. Take 
away the dark clouds that the rain may cease to fall, because we want 
to go hunting (or fishing, as the case may Lief Look kindly on us, 
O Sun. Grant us peace in our midst, as well as with our enemies. 
Again we ask, hear us, O Sun. 


In the religion of the antique peasant the character of a Nature 
cult still predominated: the poetic attribution to the gods of human 
passions did not touch ‘him closely: he was content to know that they 
represented and governed natural forces which he recognised as in 
the main benign—this was the great point of superiority in Greek 
and Roman mythology over the gloomy cults of Asia. The analogy 
of kindlier and more beautiful physical surroundings doubtless 
caused the modification: an example of the power of ambient in 
differentiating races and creeds. The peasant neither had the doubt 
nor the indifference which disposes to a new faith. Nor had he the 

, moral cravings of a conscience which is always growing: it is less 
philosophic scepticism than the evolution of new moral ideals that 
works great religious changes. The peasant had no ideals—only 
realities, but they were good realities;—respect for the old folks, 
love of his wife (even though he did lag, a little, in the town), love of 
his children, and labour, continual but not hopeless or degrading, 
and, finally, respect for the gods, who were quite as real to him as 
men were. The peasant world is made up of the peasant who works 
and the peasant who does not work. The peasant who gets his work 
done by women, or by imported labourers, is fond of fighting, like 
the Corsican and the Montenegrin; the peasant who does all the - 
work himself is fond of peace, like the Greek and the Roman 
countryman of ancient times. 

Paganism was an agricultural religion, a name given to it by the 
most spirituel and the least spiritual of ecclesiastics, the Neapolitan 
neo-pagan Galiani. As the letters of the witty Abbé are little known, 
I am tempted to quote his shrewd remarks: —“ La Géorgique” (he 
writes to.Mme. D’Epinay in 1770) “n'est plus un sujet de poéme à 
“notre âge. I] faut une religion agricole, chez un peuple coloniste, 
“pour parler avec emphase ot avec grandeur des abeilles, des poireaux 
“et des oignons. Avec votre triste consubstantialité et transub- 
“stantiation, que voulez vous qu’on fasse? Il y a deux sortes de 
“religions: celles des peuples nouveaux sont riantes, et ne sont 
“ quwagriculture, médicine, athlétique, et population. Celles des 
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“vieux peuples sont tristes et ne sont que métaphysique, rhétorique, ` 
“contemplation, élévation de Pêâme; elles doivent causer l'abandon 

“de la cultivation, de la population, de la bonne santé et des plaisirs. 
“ Nous sommes vieux.” ; 

An agricultural religion naturally suited peasants. The gods were 
divine benefactors who could be rendered propitious by certain stated 
and simple means. If things, nevertheless, went wrong, the peasant 
is a man of infinite resignation. He began again. If he died—well, 
the gods only do not know death. The Beyond? Plato blamed 
Homer for saying that it was better to be the servant of one who had 
not himself enough bread to eat, than to be a king of ghosts, because 
this picture of Hades as “a dreadful place” was likely to diminish 
men’s courage in face of death. But the peasant, if he thought of 
Hades at all, probably did not think so very ill of it. Anyhow it 
was a place of rest. The Lares formed a cheerful link between the 
dead and the living; and the peasant really believed in the Lares, 
which the cultivated Roman did not. For the rest, he had not the 
obstinate yearnings, the restless curiosity, of more finely-strung 
minds. He felt that he was living conformably to a stronger will 
which made—not exactly for righteousness—but for order. 

Suddenly the news was conveyed to the peasants that there was not 

a word of truth in their religion; no, something worse: ‘that it all . 
belonged to the spirit of evil of whom they had never heard; that 
their gods were not merely a delusion, but hateful, to be crushed, 
broken, maledicted. And they were seized with the vertigo of the . 
earthquake—that peculiar sense that the one solid thing is giving ` 
way under your feet—which alarms you or not, according to the state 
of your nerves, but which certainly impresses. The Church began to 
feel itself strong. Heretics were first put to death in a.n. 385, and 
if it were right to suppress heresy with the sword it must certainly 
be right to suppress Paganism with the pickaxe. The peasants, 
‘many of whom had never heard of Christ, saw the approach of men 
` dressed in black, and not much washed. “How can dirt be pleasing 
“to divinity?” Rutilius had asked; but for many centuries it was 
thought to be one of the surest means of salvation. Did not St. 
Bernard say in praise of the Templars: “They never dress gaily, 
“and wash but seldom.” The “Black Men” broke the statues and 
threw down the shrines. It was in vain that Libanius, Julian’s 
tolerant minister, the Pagan friend of Basil and Chrysostom, im- 
plored Theodosius to stay the hand of these missionaries of destruc- 
tion: in vain he pleaded that to the peasants the temple was the 
very eye of Nature, the symbol and manifestation of a present deity, 
the solace of all their troubles, the holiest of all their joys. In vain. 
Through the length and breadth of the land the peasants heard of 
Christ for the first time from the mouth of the monks who were come 
to destroy their altars, 
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` To the man of simple mind his religion is always the only one: 
whether it is attacked in the name of a purer or higher faith, or in 
the name of a harsher or cruder one, or in the name of pure denial, 
it is the same thing: for him it is #ue—why inquire if it is good or 
probable? ‘Wireless telegraphy is improbable, but it is a fact. This 
is- précisely the basis of belief of those who believe and who do not 
make-believe-to-believe. 

Therefore the peasant had the feeling of the earthquake; but, as 
happens after an earthquake, the senso of security returned: the 
pickaxe- was not proof; the altars might fall but the gods were, real. 
The peasants made this reflection, and, where they could, they re- 
sisted; where they could nof, they submitted—especially outwardly. 
They took care to retain a great part of their old religion. When 
sick (as St. Augustine deplored) they sent for some old Pagan woman 
who knew magic remedies. A day or two before Byron died at 
Missolonghi he asked those around him to try and find some “ ugly 
“old woman” of magical repute, such as the Greeks sent for when 
they were ill: the witch was actually found, but as he did not again 
ask for her, she was not brought to ‘his bédside. The religion of one 
age became the witchcraft of another, and witchcraft in the South is 
still as flourishing as ever. 

For many centuries much more than such-like mere scraps of the 
old faith subsisted. Sacrifices of fire and incense were tolerated after 
the killing of animals was forbidden, but ‘the peasants met for a 
family feast, and in their hearts they consecrated to their gods the 
animal killed. This continued for a very long ‘time. Origindlly the 
Emperor had not encouraged recourse to actual violence: indeed 
Libanius’ chief argument was that Theodosius could not know or 
countenance the things done by the “ Black Men,” who left the fields 
barren “to put themselves, as they pretended, into communication 
“with the Creator of the Universe on the mountains.” But the 
Church pressed ‘him forward, and the Church, which had quieted the 
scruples once felt by it about violence to heretics, could not be ex- 
pected to have any where it was a question of Pagans. 

At first the crusade was limited to the Eastern Empire, but it was 
taken up in the West by Valentinian II., who forbade even hanging ` 
up garlands, or lighting lamps, or the fire on the hearth in honour of 
the Lares, or the libation before drinking. Valentinian lost his life 
in consequence, but, as usual, assassination did not effect its object. 
Theodosius was now absolute in East and West, and in the beginning 
of the fifth century the country districts of Italy were scoured. 

The official existence (so to speak) of Paganism ended in the sixth 
century, when Justinian closed its last recognised refuge, the 
Academy of Athens. But in lonely and isolated places it lasted in 
its fullest acceptation till much later. A side-light on the position of 
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latter-day’ Pagans is thrown in the following extract from a letter 
written by Gregory the Great to the Empress Constantina : — 


Having heard that there are many Gentiles in the island of Sar- 
dinia, and that, according to their depraved custom, they still sacrifice 
to idols, and that the priests of the island have become lax in 
preaching our Redeemer, I sent one of the Italian bishops there, who, 
with the help of God, converted many of these Gentiles to the faith. 
But he has informed me of a sacrilegious matter, namely, that those 
who sacrifice to idols pay a tax to the judge that it may be permitted to 
them ; of whom some, now being baptized, have given up sacrificing to 
idols, yet still this tax which they had been accustomed to pay for 
that purpose is exacted from them by the same judge even after 
baptism. And when he was found fault with by the bishop for this, he 
answered that he had promised to pay so much for his post, which he 
could not do unless by these means. 


The Pope adds that in Corsica the islanders are so ground down by 
taxation that they hardly pay the taxes even by selling their own 
children. Here, at least, is the Head of the Church in his best 
character: ‘that of pleader for the poor with the great and powerful 
in the name of an authority higher than theirs. Gregory has been 
accused of destroying many classical works, owing: to the attraction 
which they lent to Paganism, but on what is considered insufficient 
evidence. In the ninth century, the Mainots in the Peloponnesus 
still worshipped the gods, and there were Pagans in the Tyrolese 
Valleys at the same date. No doubt in some secluded spots they 
existed even later.- 

Then, on a certain day in a certain year an old man, bent and 
feeble, went forth softly to make the last offering to the gods. 

. Perhaps it was a garland hung on a ‘ree near the place where a 
shrine had stood. He felt very sure that the offering was accepted— 
he felt that the gods, forsaken now by all, must be glad to see their 
faithful worshipper. Gods have their troubles like men; it is sad 
to be left alone. The old man, when he had hung the flowers on the 
bough, went back to this abode and lay down on his bed, for he was 
tired. He closed his eyes and he did not open them again. ° The last 
Pagan was dead. 

Before glancing at the process by which the Southern peasants 
became as devoted to the new faith as they had been to the old, we 
may notice a point of some singularity. Tt is this. If we look at the 
Christianity, not of Emperors and Black Men in the fifth century, 
but of the first hunted Christians in the tombs, we observe a 
tendency to assimilate Christian dogma to the simplést pastoral 
symbolism of the ancient myths—a tendency to form a new “ religion 
“agricole,” humaner, diviner than the old, but still rural, still 
speaking of the peace of the fields. The Christians in the Catacombs, 
experiencing the Italian need to give a pictorial rendering to their 

` faith, represented the Founder of it not as the Christ enthroned 
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on the Globe of the Ravenna mosaics or the Christ 
crucified of the modern Church Universal. Historically 
Christ was still one who had failed; the spiritual conquest 
of the world which may have seemed, at the: time when the 
mosaics of S. Vitale were made, an almost certain event (far more 
probable than it can seem to us now) was, to the Christians of the 
second century, at most an aspiration. Hence they made no pictures - 
of enthroned Christs. And as for the Crucifix, an early Christian 
placed ‘before the crucified Christ of Velasquez would have felt a 
thrill of horror, of owtraged decency, as if he had been shown the 
agony of one of his own friends who had been put to death. The 
tragedy was too near. i 

The persecuted Christians represented Christ under types taken 
from the ancient idylls: as Orpheus with his lyre, or as a shepherd 
youth with lamb or kid on his shoulder, standing among olive 
branches and rose 'trees, the fruits of summer, the wheatsheaves of 
autumn. SERE : 


. i eg : .. But she sigh’d, 
The infant Church of love she felt the tide , 
Stream on her*from her Lord’s yet recent grave. 


And then she smiled; and in the Catacombs, 
With eye suffused but heart inspired true, 
On those walls subterranean, where she hid 


Her head ’mid ignominy, death and tombs, 
She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew. 


Under entirely changed circumstances the early idyllic type came 
into use again among the scholar poets of the Renaissance, who were 
no longer simple and ingenuous, but steeped in a learning which 
they were eager to display. Only one, the ‘half-Puritan Spenser, 
joins the classical terminology to an impassioned earnestness which 
recalls the fervour of the Catacombs rather than the preciosity of 
humanism : — : ` 


And wonned not the great god Pan 
Upon Mount Olivet 

Feeding the blessed flocks of Dan 
Which dyd himselfe beget} 


O blessed sheepe. O shepherd great 
' That bought his flock so deare, 
And them dyd save with bloudy sweat . 
From wolves that would them teare. 


The statue of Christ, young and beautiful, by Michael Angelo, in 
the Ghurch of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, which nearly all who go 
to see it call “Pagan,” is, perhaps, the only famous work of 
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art representing the Redeemer that would-have satisfied the early 
Christians, i 

Had the crusading monks trusted more to the story oi Christ, the 
Good Shepherd, and less to the pickaxe, it is possible that the work 
of conversion. would have advanced more rapidly. As it was, the 
slowness with which it advanced caused poignant distress to true 
servants of Christ, who thirsted to save souls, and bring light to those 
who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. How was the task 
to be accelerated? There are problems which are solved by acts, not 
by words. No Christian saint or doctor would have said even to 
himself: “the way to gain over the peasants is to assimilate the 
“new faith to the old.” But in practice, that was what was’done. 

The doctors, however, had not much to do with it. “St. Augustine 
set his face resolutely against the worship of images, and insisted that 
Christ should be sought in the Bible. But men of undoubted holi- 
ness, scattered about the country, could not resist the temptation of 
trying “by all means to save some,” and the way which proved by 
far the most efficacious was to let the peasants keep or re-establish a 
cult which, in outward particulars, was as like as possible ‘to the 
one they were called upon to renounce : — 

So these nations feared the Lord and served their graven, images, 


both their children and their children’s children: as did their fathers, 
so do they unto this day. 


Certainly the names were changed; for Diana, Guardian of the 
Harbours, there was Mary, Star of the Sea; for Diana, dwelling in.. 
the mountains, there was Mary, Our Lady of Snows. But is there 
so very much in a name? ~- 

A pretty story told by St. Paulinus illustrates exactly by what 
steps the peasant began to feel at home in the new faith. A country- 
man recommended his beloved oxen to Felix, the legendary Saint of 
Nolo. “He loves them better than „his own children!” writes 
Paulinus, and his care of them was extreme, but lo and behold! 
ôno night they were stolen out of the stable! Thereupon the 
countryman violently upbraided St. Felix for. his unpardonablo 
negligence (just as he would have done if the negligent protector 
had been a sylvan god). Nothing would satisfy him unless he 
recovered those very, same oxen—no others would do. Well, and 
what happened? Paulinus may tell it: “St. Felix forgave the want 
“of politeness for the sake of the abundance of faith, and he laughed 
“with Our Lord over the injurious expressions addressed to him.” 
That night the oxen walked back into the stable. 

Paulinus seems to have been the first person who had pictures 
painted inside a church, though his object was only to interest and 
edify; he did not intend them for veneration. Those pictures were 
the lineal ancestors of the altar pieces of Raphael. Without them, 
let it be remembered, we should have had no Christian Art. 
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~Pictures in churches probably began everywhere as a. device to 
amuse the peasants, and the worship of images may have. sprung 
from the peasants, in out of the way places, saving favourite statues 
‘of their gods by giving them new names. In my own garden there 
ig a statue called by the peasants la Madonna Mora, the head of 
which, certainly an antique, much resembles the head of a Diana 
found at Pompeii. 

‘Thus did the country folk, from being the last Pagans, become the 
pillar of the Church, and when the supremacy of Rome was 
threatened to its foundations it was chiefly the peasants allied to the 
“Black Men” who saved it. Hee Se > 

Contact with a monotheistic race made the educated classes. in 
Byzantium ashamed of forms of worship which intelligent Moham- 
medans told them were Paganism over again. If success had 
crowned the Iconoclastic movement, the cult of the Saints would have 
been reduced within narrow limits and the power of the priesthood 
would have received an irrevocable blow. It failed, from a coalition 
of women, peasants and monks (a great part of the higher clergy was 
in favour of it). The Popes had the fortunate accident of siding with 
Italian nationality against strangers for the second time—the first 
was in the struggle with the Arian Goths. ; 
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THE COMPULSORY PUROHASE OF IRISH LAND. 


f (\ FORTUNATI nimium sua si bona norint,” “Norint” has 
0 during the last twenty years, been dinned into the ears of 
Irish landlords; but this class of men have of late been made 

- too “fortunate.” True it is that the rentals of the Irish gentry, 
even before they were artificially reduced, were much lower than 
they had been before the Great Famine. True it is that the Bess- 
borough Commission reported, in 1880, that Ireland was in no sense 
` an over-rented land, and that Mr. Gladstone, when introducing the 
Land Bill of 1881, declared that this body of men “had been 
“acquitted.” True it is also that their rents have been cut down 
42 per cent. by the Land Commission, that their estates have practi- 
cally been taken away from them, and that they have been conyerted 
from owners of land into rent-chargers on it. But there is balm in 
Gilead, and some compensation in the fact that Mr. T. W. Russell 
has proclaimed war against them, and has formulated a scheme for 
driving them from their lands and their homes which will array 
against it the sense of honesty and the common sense of pine-tenths 
of Englishmen; and that he has overloaded his case with such a 
mass of untruth, and such utter disregard of what is becoming, that 
it is absolutely damned by his reckless handling. The “ Compulsory 
“ Purchase ” of the rented lands of Ireland, the new Evangel preached 
by Mr. Russell, was denounced by him as confiscation not long ago; 
but great minds are assuredly not weather-cocks; and Mr: Russell’s 
great mind may turn back on itself from causes which inferior 
intelligences cannot understand. This vates sacer, too,. of what 
commonplace people would describe as the creed of Agrarian plunder 
is really, L believe, sincere; he has given up, what few Irishmen have 
done, a good place in order to fulfil his mission; and certainly he 
is not to be placed in the same rank as those Ulster members who 
have “ gone in for Compulsory Purchase” for the purpose simply of 
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catching votes, with the conviction that Parlament will turn a deaf 
ear to this policy. But if we admire Don Quixote, Rozinante, we 
see, is foundered; Mr. Russell’s plan of “ Compulsory Purchase” is 
certain to break down, and, I expect, will be of real advantage to 
Irish landlords. His amazing misrepresentations shock everyone who 
knows anything about the Irish Land Question; his singling out 
eminent personages for abuse, by name, reminds us of those “ who 
“speak evil of dignities”; his grotesque ignorance of nine-tenths 
of his subject would be amusing, did it not provoke disgust. Even 
the little residuum of truth that his speeches and writings contain 
is lost amidst masses of surrounding rubbish. 

The antecedents of Mr. Russell evidently have made him think 
that he is a Daniel come to judgment on the question of the Irish 
land. His mind, indeed, seems to be a blank as to the important 
literature on this subject; nothing that he has written or spoken 
shows that he has studied Arthur Young, Wakefield, Edmund Burke, 
John Stuart Mill, or Lecky; as to law, the light-in him is the kint 
of darkness that glimmers over an abyss of ignorance. His tongue, 
too, in this matter belies his trade; he makes money by temperance, 
and revels in phrases that are over and over again the exact opposite. 
But he has paid hasty visits to different estates in Ireland, to show 
up the enormity of the “Plan of Campaign,” in the character of a 
“ Unionist Emergency Man”—a felicitous epithet used by Mr. 
Healy; and he has a really pious horror of Irish landlords. “I will 
“ not argue,” he lately exclaimed, “ with the Arrans, the Clonbrocks, 
“or the Traills”; such guilty creatures are beneath argument. 
Before unfolding his scheme of “ Compulsory Purchase,” he has made 
a sketch of the old Irish land system, as it existed up to 30 years 
ago; the compendious simplicity of this would be enchanting if it 
had any real resemblance to fact and truth. I certainly agree with 
Mr. Russell—I commented on the subject in many columns of the 
Times long before, like the Roman hero, he was shown to Fortune 
—that the Irish peasant, in the great mass of instances, had made 
the permanent improvements on his farm, and that law ought to have 
declared these his property, as far back as the Union, at least. That 
this was not done was a grave economic wrong, as Edmund Burke 
had pointed out while still a youthful statesman; and though this 
peculiarity of tenure was the natural result of the small farm system 
that prevailed in Ireland, the omission made the land system essenti- 
ally bad. But either of set purpose, or from sheer want of know- 
ledge, Mr. Russell has kept out of sight the facts which, to a very 
considerable extent, lessened, or even removed, the evil. The Ulster 
Custom, extending over a large part of the province, gave the occupier 
of the soil who had made real additions to it a property in them, 
practically secure; and it’ made him virtually a joint owner of the 
land, under the system known as the “three I’s”—the right to a 
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“ fair rent,” to “fixity of tenure,” and to a “ free sale” of the hold- 
ing. This custom, though comparatively inchoate and weak, existed 
more or less in the southern provinces; it protected the tenant in 
some measure at least; and though it was completely unknown to 
the law, and was not actually recognised on many estates, it was 
very seldom invaded by the southern landlord. Tenants’ improve- 
ments, therefore, were not wholly insecure ; had it been otherwise, 
indeed, they would not have been made; they were compensated, 
besides, in thousands of instances by low renting and by allowances 
of many kinds, as has been proved by conclusive evidence. If 
‘the old Irish land system was thus faulty, it was very different from 
Mr. Russell’s caricature; and as to his statement that the Irish 
landlord “owned nothing morally save and except the soil” ‘on his 
estate, this may be unconscious, but is audacious, falsehood. Irish 
landlords, as the figures of the Board of Works prove, have spent 
millions in the last half century in improving their lands, whether 
held by tenants or in their own possession. 
The Irish tenant, under the old land system, had acquired, in tens 
of thousands of cases, large and concurrent rights in the soil, essenti- 
_ally of the nature of joint ownership ; and these, though largely 
protected in different ways, were not law-worthy or recognised in a 
court of justice. This was an exceedingly vicious order of things ; 
Mr. Gladstone addressed himself to amend it by the celebrated Land 
Act of 1870. By this measure the Ulster Custom, as its _varieties 
existed on different estates, and the analogous customs of the southern 
provinces, were legalised to the fullest extent; the equitable claims 
of tenants as regards improvements were, subject to reasonable 
checks, secured, and a tenant right was engrafted on the great mass 
of tenancies, by means of “ Compensation for Disturbance,” as it was 
called. The Act was an immense reform; but it was seen to have 
two matked defects. Mr. Gladstone, wishing, like most British 
statesmen, to assimilate Irish to English land tenure, provided 
that the grant of a lease of thirty-one years or upwards should 
exclude a tenant from nearly all the benefits of the law, and 
., enabled a landlord, in certain cases, to avoid the operation of 
*the Act by express contract.. These enactments, therefore, 
encouraged an evasion of the law; but Mr. Russell is scandalously. 
in the wrong when he suggests that the bottom was knocked out 
of the Act by the Irish landlords; it so happens that this mis- 
statement can be exposed; the instances in which the Act was 
unfairly set at nought were extremely few, as the records of the 
Irish Courts have proved. The Act of 1870 was, eleven years after- 
wards, practically superseded by the great measure of 1881, unhappily 
passed in the midst of an Agrarian war in Ireland. This well-known 
measure extended the “ three F’s” to the immense majority of Irish 
tenancies; it established the principle of “fair rent,” “fixity of 
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“tenure,” and “free sale,” and made this the mould, so to speak, 
of Irish land tenure. It went, however, a great deal further; it 


“exempted improvements made by tenants from rent, as ‘thesé were > 


defined and limited by the Act of 1870, and it set up the Land 
Commission and its Sub-Commissions to fix fair rents, a proceeding 
unknown under the Ulster Custom, through which “ fair rent” was 
adjusted by contract, that is, by agreement between landlord and 
tenant. The Act of 1881 was supplemented by the Act of 1887, 
bringing ordinary leaseholders excluded hitherto within the scope of 
the “three F’s,” and by another Act in the same sense applying to 
grantees in fee farm; and this legislation, for the present at least, 
_ was consummated by an Act passed in 1896, which changed the 
` whole [basis of the law as to the exemption of tenants’ improvements 
from rent, wholly in the interest of the favoured class, and included 
lands within the purview of the new tenure which had been care- 
fully shut out before. Tho Act of 1881, it should be added, was 


entirely a creation of Mr. Gladstone; its successors were the work 


of Conservative Governments. f 

In my judgment, the Land Act of 1870 has been the only truly 
statesmanlike measure passed by Parliament to reform the Irish land 
system, and all that was defective in it could have been removed. 
The legislation which began in 1881, and was carried out until 
1896, was, in my judgnient, founded om false principles, with 
reference to the Irish land as a whole, and from many points of 
view has had evil resulte. What these have been I shall briefly point 
out afterwards; enough to say here that, considering its most impor- 
tant side, as regards the relations of landlord and tenant, it is utterly 
_ without a parallel in civilised countries. As Mr. Gladstone acknow- 
ledged himself, it set Political Economy at naught; but Political 
Economy cannot be “ banished to Saturn” by a wave of the hand; it 
is a dangerous venture to disregard its teaching. In an attempt to 
adjust rents through the agency of the State, it was a copy of the 
medieval statutes which tried to fix the price of bread and the wages 
of labour; its direct tendency, therefore, was to do wrong and to 
create discontent; and provisions peculiar to it were certain to cause 


litigation upon an enormous scale, profound demoralisation and’ 
divisions of class, and to annihilate property without a shadow of. 


right. As a rule, too, it was enacted without’mature reflection, and 
as a concession to agitation of the most deplorable kind; no real 
defence has ever been made for it, justly and severely as it has been 
condemned. In this matter, I believe, Mr. Gladstone made a grave 
error; ‘but Conservative Governments are much more to blame: 


having denounced the measure of 1881, they have since extended it, 


in almost every direction; saying they would never consent, they 


consented ;.they have made a bad precedent by many -degrees worse.. 


Mr. Russell is plainly incapable of considering the subject from 
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a broad point of view, and is of course loud in his applause of this 
policy, so far as it has.cut down rents; but he takes exception to tho 

Act of 1881, as indeed nine-tenths of tlie Conservatives do, on abso- 

Iutely unsound and untenable grounds. He says that Mr. Gladstone 

created “dual ownership” in the Irish land, and that “ dual owner- 

“ship” is simply an intolerable thing. But Mr. Gladstone ‘no 

more “created dual ownership” than he created the plains and hills 

of Ireland; he merely developed, under bad conditions and extra- 

vagantly, the joint ownership of Irish tenure, and “ dual ownership,” 
as a matter of fact, is a mode of land tenure, if we look beyond Great 

Britain, infinitely more common than single ownership; we see it 

even in the English copyhold, and, in itself, there is little in it that 

is inconsistent with social welfare. . . 

The Land Commission has reduced Irish rents, on an average, by 
42 per cent.; had it reduced them as Mr. Russell thinks fit, he 
would apparently have waived his objection to “ dual ownership.” 
But the reductions it has made “are quite inadequate”; and there- 
upon he rushed into wild abuse, quite worthy of the philosophy of 
Jack Cade, directed, not only against the Land Commission, but 
against the highest of the Irish Courts of Justice. What he has 
written on this subject is mere nonsense; it simply proves that he 
knows nothing about the questions at issue. I am not concerned to 
defend the Land Commission; I think it has mado grave mistakes of 
principle, and, however unconsciously, has wronged Irish landlords ; 
but -it can afford to troat a poor slanderer with the silence of con- 
‘tempt. This truly learned critic has brought forward three classes of 
cases in which he says that the Land Commission has donc the Irish 
tenant injustice; and having held up the head of the Commission to’ ~ 
execration by name, he has practically charged that tribunal with 
wilful misconduct. ‘Unfortunately, My. Russell is either wholly in the 
dark with respect to the accusations he has ventured to make, or he 
is completely, nay grotesquely, in error. He asserts that the valucrs 
employed by the Land Commission to estimate the rent of land split 
the difference in their figures when they disagreed. It is impossible 
that he can know what he states to bo a fact; for this has never been 
disclosed in the reports of valuers; and were it the fact, does it 
follow that injury has been done to tenants? . He asserts that 
-My, Justice Meredith, the present chief of the Land Commission, a 
capable and most painstaking lawyer, unjustly deprived a tenant of 
£2,000, the purchase money of a farm in Ulster, because the seller, 
who held under the Ulster Custom, did not give his landlord notice 
of his purpose to sell, and that this was an offence that smells rank: 
to heaven. Unfortunately, it is of the essence of the Ulster Custom 
that a notice of this kind must be given; this waa decided long ago. 
by perhaps the most eminent of the Irish Judges. Mr. Justice 
Meredith had no choice but to do what he did; if £2,000 was lost, 
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tho intending purchaser had only himself to blame. Again, Mr. 
Russell asserts that Mr. Justice Meredith flew in the face of 
Lord Justice FitzGibbon on à question relating to a tenant’s im- 
provements—he does not tell us the name of the case; T dare 
to say that Mr. Justice Meredith did nothing of the kind. But of all 
Mr. Russell’s extravagances the worst is an attack he has made on 
the High Court of Appeal, because, forsooth, it decided, with one 
voice, that the improvements exempted from’ rent under the Act of 
1881 were the improvements designated by the Act of 1870, a 
decision no lawyer could call into question. It is on flimsy and 
false statements like these that Mr. Russell has written that Trish 
tenants have been unfairly dealt with, and that the highest Court’ 
in Ireland does not deserve to be trusted! This goody ought to 
moderate the rancour of his tongue, before he comes into the field 
on the Irish Land Question. 

The Irish land system has been transformed, not only in ihe. 
relation of landlord and tenant, but also through what goes by the 
name of Land Purchase. Mr. Russell rightly says thet John Bright 
inaugurated this policy as it was first designed; but John Bright 
would have been the first to condemn its development of late years. 
By the Act disestablishing the Anglican Church in Ireland, and by 
the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, Ivish tenants were enabled to 
become owners of their farms by voluntary agreement -with their 
superiors; and the State made an advance of part of the purchase 
moneys, insisting, however, upon their contributing the remaining 
part. Some security for solvency and good husbandry was obtaine1 
in this way; the tenant was, in a real sense, a purchaser; the trans- 
action was properly called a purchase. This system, however, was 
completely changed; a Conservative Government effected a change 
which I have always deemed a capital mistake, and the consequences. 
of which are being now made manifest. With little real ‘knowledge 
of Irish land tenure—here they were utterly inferior to Mr. Glad- 
stone—and in the false belief that ‘‘dual ownership” was a grave 
evil, Lord Salisbury’s Ministry began, in 1885, to make a partial 
attack on this supposed nuisance, imagining that they would be able 
to abate it by degrees. In order to develop “single ownership,” an 
English and not an Irish idea, they resolved to facilitate’ Land 
Purchase’ but under conditions, in my judgment, immoral and bad, 
and absolutely unknown in Great Britain or abroad. ‘Tenants were 
encouraged to acquire their farms by voluntary contract as before 
with their landlords; but they were discharged from the obligation of 
paying part of the purchase moneys; the State has now to advance 
the entire fund, this being repayable by terminable annuities charged 
on the land, and—what should especially be kept in mind—being 
very much Jess than any conceivable rent. The only security for 
thrift and solvency waa thus taken away; a tenant becoming an 
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owner by these means was not in any true sense a purchaser; tho 
transaction was not a purchase, but a gift, akin to a bribe. This.“ 
legislation naturally proved attractive; some hundreds of tenants 
“purchased” under these conditions; the experiment was pro- 
nounced successful; “dual ownership” and its mischiefs were be- 
‘ginning to disappear. But £5,000,000 only had been advanced in 
1885 in order to carry out the new project; the British taxpayer 
became restive when Parliament was asked in 1888 to vote a second 
£5,000,000; in 1891, the Government, still bent on its purpose, 
produced and carried into effect a scheme, which, apart from its 
grave economic evils, on which I shall say a word afterwards, I have 
always thought unconstitutional in the highest degree. It induced 
the House of Commons to vote a sum of about £30,000,000, with the 
view of still further promoting “ Land Purchase” ; and, in order to 
appease the British taxpayer, it laid hold on Irish grants devoted to 
Trish: uses, and ultimately on the Irish counties, as a security for the 
repayment of this sum! Mr. Russell. is quite wrong in asserting ' 
that this measure became law with general acclaim; Lord Randolph 
Churchill went out of his way to condemn it, and so did several other 
‘politicians of mark. 

About £40,000,000, therefore, have been made available to carry 
out this experiment, most falsely known as “Land Purchase.” 
Between £17,000,000 and £18,000,000 have been expended in buying 
out landlords; some 50,000 tenants have become owners of their 
farms, by a mere juggle, without paying down a shilling; and 
they hold at terminable annuities about a fourth less than anything 
like a rent. Mr. Russell and a set of doctrinaires pronounce this 
experiment to have been a grand stroke of policy; it has produced 
‘content, peace and prosperity wherever it has been tried. The 
opinion of really well informed Irishmen, not slaves of party and 
false theories, is, I am convinced, the exact opposite. This scheme of 
“Land Purchase” is pregnant with the very gravest mischief. The 
terminable annuities due from “ purchasing ” tenants have, no doubt, 
been very well paid—though I know estates where strikes have 
been made against them; this may be enough for official bureau- 
crats; it is not enough in the face of facts already distinctly upon 
the increase. The idea that “Land Purchase” upon this system 
would produce a class of industrious and loyal freeholders, ridiculous 
à priori, is being quickly falsified; to this extent “ Land Purchase ” 
has been largely a failure. Hundreds of these “purchasers” are 
steeped in debt and distress; the agriculture on their farms is poor 
and bad, and, as a class, these “purchasers” have done a great 
mischief; as a rule they have cut down and sold the woodland on ` 
their farms; 40,000 acres, it is said, have thus been laid waste; this 
process of disafforesting is ruinous in a rain-drenched country. As 
- to the notion that these “ purchasers” would remain “ qeeupying 
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“owners,” as thoy are hopefully called, this is already seen to be a 
grave delusion; in many instances they have sublet, subdivided, and 
mortgaged their lands, as everyone who knows Ireland knew must 
happen; and as to their “loyalty” to the Government by which 
they have been bribed, hundreds are among the most active 
emissaries of the United Irish League. And what else was to be 
expected on the ordinary principles of frail human nature? These 
“purchasers” have been made an unfairly pampered class, “ rocked 
“and dandled into their possessions,” in the words of Burke, without 
having made an effort of their own, and through agrarian agitation 
hostile to the State; you might as soon look for grapes from thistles 
and figs from thorns, as hope to find industry, thrift and law-abiding 
habits in such a body of men, at least in the great majority of 
instances. 

The worst, but inevitable, results of this bad policy, remain how- 
over, to be still referred to. The Irish landlord, in the minds of 
some people, is simply a wolf to get no law; nevertheless I venture 
to make a single remark. Irish landlords who wish to keep their 
estates, even at their existing rents—they are at least nine-tenths of 
‘ the class—are simply treated infamously by this scheme; their 
tenants will be bound to pay much higher rents than the terminable 
annuities of the so-called “ purchasers”; a kind of false coinage 
therefore is set up against them, to destroy their property—a pretty 
achievement of a Conservative Government which might well awake 
the “Drapier” and his “saeva indignatio” from the grave. But 
this is only a small part of the matter; this policy has inevi- 
tably produced the ery for the “Compulsory Purchase,” as it is 
called, of all the rented lands of Ireland, now being heard from Cape 
Clear to the Giant's Causeway. This has followed from the very 
nature of the case, and from the existing condition of so-styled 
“Land Purchase.” Tenants under rents in the proper sense of the 
word, at least a fourth more than what “ purchasers’ have to pay, as 
a matter of course resent a distinction from their point of view not 
altogether just; a man on one side of a ditch cannot be made to 
understand why he is to be made liable for more than his neighbour 
on the other side; the favoured sheep are looked at with jealousy by 
the neglected goats. The only way, therefore, in tho judgment of 
Trish peasants, to get rid of a sharp difference of class is to raise all 
tenants to the same level; and this can only be effected by forcing 
all landlords to sell their estates, and to place all tenants as “ pur- 
“chasers” in their stead as owners. The clamour, therefore, for 
“Compulsory Purchase” was to be expected—I, for one, foresaw that 
it would certainly arise—-a Conservative Government has to thank 
itself that it refused to foresee it. In a series of letters written years 
ago in the Manchester Guardian, and since republished, I wrote 
according to the dictates of common senese :—-‘ Law will have heen 
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“severing the occupiers of tho soil, by an arbitrary process, into a 
“pampered caste, marked off from a disfavoured multitude, and, as 
“a necessary consequence, the mass of tenants, kept in an inferior 
“position, will be filled with discontent, and, from their point of 
“view, with perfect justice . . . . an ugly rush will be made 
“ throughout the country to force landlords as a class to sell . . in 
“Ulster the cry for ‘Compulsory Purchase” already heard will swell 
“high and fierce.” 

The cry for “Compulsory Purchase” is due to two facts: a Con- 
servative Ministry, with little knowledge of the true conditions of > 
Trish land tenure, proclaimed “dual ownership” in the Irish land, 
which they wrongly ascribed to Mr. Gladstone, to be an intolerable- 
state of things ; so, in order to get rid of it to a small extent they have 
bribed some thousands of Irish farmers to become “ purchasers” on 
terms unduly favourable and unjust, and have left hundreds of 
thousands out in the cold. This policy, in the significant language 
of Swift, was that of “doctors ignorant of the constitution of the 
“patient and of the nature of the disease”; it has necessarily 
brought down on its authors a demand for the expropriation by 
force of all Irish landlords and the conversion of all their tenants 
into owners in fee, a process involving an expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of pounds. This demand is very general, if the men 
who make it are fighting with each other about the conditions. I 
am willing to admit that, from the point of view of the occupier of 
the Irish soil, it is not unfounded; and Mr. Russell assumes that, 
because it is very general, it must be complied with as a matter of 
course. But if this demand is plausible in the interest of a single 
class, it may be, as I can easily prove, utterly unreasonable in the 
interest of the Three Kingdoms and the State; and Mr. Russell, a 
Unionist of the straitest sect, ought to be a Home Ruler on his 
principles; Home Rule has infinitely more support than “ Compulsory 
“ Purchase.” This question must be dealt with on its merits, and 
as it would concern the community as a whole, the only point of 
view thinkers and statesmen can take; and I unhesitatingly assert 
` that “Compulsory Purchase” is well nigh an insane policy, and 
would be disastrous to Great Britain and Ireland alike. ; 

Let us first consider how this experiment would affect the millions 
of British and Irish taxpayers, that is the people of the whole United 
Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone contended, some years ago—and his 
knowledge of the subject was really great-—that the Irish land was 
worth £300,000,000. The rented lands of Ireland, according to the 
best estimate, are even now worth about £150,000,000; and 
£50,000,000 would probably have to be added to this sum, were the 
Trish landlords to be expropriated by the strong hand, for they would 
have a right to a large bonus upon the transaction, as Sir Michael 
Hicke-Beach pointed out not long ago in Parliament. Now, will 
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anyone imagine that the general taxpayer would make himself 
responsible for £200,000,000—the amount of the ransom France 
paid’ Germany—in order to bribe the Irish peasants into the owner- 
ship of their farms, the only security for this enormous sum being 
the terminable annuities for which they would be liable? The idea 
is simply worthy: of Bedlam; Mr. Russell, indeed, says that the sum 
would be £100,000,000 only; but he is contradicted by every known. 
authority; and whether the figure be £200,000,000 or £100,000,000, 
the nation would spew any Government out of its mouth which would 
dare to put forward so mad a project. And what security would the 
State have for the payment of this immense impost in the terminable 
annuities which the new “ purchasers ”—in possession, be it observed, 
of nine-tenths of the Irish land—would be called on to pay? Have 
we not heard of the “No Rent Manifesto” and the “Plan of Cam- 
“paign”? Have no utterances been made against “the payment of 
“an odious tribute to an alien and hated Government”? The general 
taxpayer, assuredly, will not sink £200,000,000, or £100,000,000, in 
the Serbonian bog of “ Irish Land Purchase,” and in this matter he . 
` will lay to heart the speeches of Unionists in 1886. They denounced 
as “wicked folly, ruinous- to the State,’ Mr. Gladstone’s plan for 
dealing with the Irish land, though it was tenfold more moderate 
and safe than any scheme of universal “ Compulsory Purchase.” 
This policy, then, would entail on the Three Kingdoms an immense 
addition to the National Debt, with no real guarantee that this 
would be discharged. It should be remarked, moreover, that it 
would largely reduce the Irish income tax; for the “ purchasers ” 
would be nearly all free from that impost. Let us now see how 
“Compulsory Purchase” would affect Ireland and the great body of 
-the Irish people. In the first place, nature herself condemns this 
scheme. Peasant ownership has succeeded, if not greatly, in northern 
Italy, in France, in Belgium; it is absolutely doomed to failure in 
such a land as Ireland, a country of a low watershed, of large and 
sluggish rivers, of vast morasses and pastures, and of little towns 
far apart, where la petite culture and retail: trade have but a feeble 
existence. The real farming area of Ireland is comparatively small ; 
properly speaking, she should be a land of vast grazing holdings; 
- and, although this arrangement of the soil has become impossible, 
we ought not to subject her unnaturally to small peasant ownership. 
Let us suppose, however, that, through some unknown process, the 
occupiers of the Irish soil were transformed into owners at annual 
charges, considerably lower than any true rents: the inevitable 
consequences would be easy to foresee. These “ purchasers,” follow- 
ing an instinct engrained in Irish nature and intensely stimulated 
by a bad. policy, would sublet, subdivide, and mortgage their lands 
wholesale, as a corresponding class is doing at this moment; and in 
a few years the Irish land system would assuredly present the worst 
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features conceivable in any land system. The State would be a 
huge absentee head landlord ; the “purchasers” would form a body - 
of intermediate owners, lording it over under-tenants, whose “land 
“hunger” would force them to pay excessive rents; the population 
would multiply with no checks on it. Treland would again become 
a land of oppressive middlemen, the tyrants of masses of down- 
trodden poverty; she would to a very considerable extent revert to 
her position in the eighteenth century, or at the period before the 
Great Famine. Mr. Russell does not attempt to meet arguments 
which have been urged over and over again, and the force of which 
cannot be gainsaid; he merely says that “occupying ownership ” 
is his only object; but as certainly as economic laws work, as certainly 
as water runs down hill, “occupying ownership” would produce the 
social chaos I have described. And what effect on Treland, and on 
the Irish community, of which not one half are in any sense farmers, 
would the expropriation by force of the Irish landed gentry, and the 
transformation of their tenants into owners of their estates, produce? 
The Irish, landlords, at least in the southern provinces, are the most 
civilising elements in the social life of the island: banish them from 
Treland—it is idle to pretend that they could or would retain their 
mansions and demesnes—and the results would be simply fatal to 
the rural labouring classes and to commerce and trade in many 
districts, especially in the capital and the large country towns. 

But how stands the case as regards the Irish landlords, who are 
entitled, I presume, to some kind of justice, and not to be pitilessly 
robbed by the State? Mr. Russell has had the effrontery to assert 
that this order of men, “a handful excepted,” is practically agreed 
as to his delectable nostrum, in the face of an indignant protest made 
by the “Irish Landlords’ Convention,” the instant he disclosed his 
scheme of agrarian plunder. A very few great absentee landlords may 
possibly be willing to part with their estates in Ireland through this 
process, at any price ; a very few hopelessly encumbered Irish landlords 
may possibly accept “ Compulsory Purchase,” in order to save some- 
thing out of a fatal shipwreck—though as to both classes I am more 
than sceptical. But an overwhelming majority of the Irish landed 
gentry—and this comprises all that is best in the class, all that is 
really of use to the country—regard this policy as simply undis- 
guised robbery, confiscation of the very worst kind without a shadow 
of excuse. Let us see how it would fare with the ordinary Irish 
landlord, were he subjected to “ Compulsory Purchase,” and expro- 
priated by Parliament against his will. I purposely understate the 
case; I ‘invite right-minded Englishmen to consider it from the 
point of view of fair play and honesty. Let us suppose that such a 
man had, say twenty-five years ago, an Irish estate worth £2,000 a 
year—that is, worth, at that time, about £42,000—subject to a family 
charge of £15,000 at 4 per cent., the interest of which would be £600 
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a year. His rents have been reduced—I shall not dwell on the 
methods—by the Land Commission £800 a year; but he is still left 
an income of £1,200, or, deducting the interest on the encumbrance, 
of £600. Hoe is forcibly sold out at 17 years’ purchase, an estimate - 
probably much too high; what, on this assumption, would be his 
position? The purchase money of the whole estate would be £20,400, 
say £20,000, taking off law costs; of this sum the family charge 
would absorb £15,000; he would therefore be left with £5,000 
only, say £200 a year at 4 per cent. I simply ask if a transaction 
like this would not be spoliation, unconcealed, but infamous? I` 
shall not comment on the facts that in cases of this kind the associa- 
tions, perhaps of centuries, would have been destroyed, that the loss 
of social position would attend beggary, that exile would be the 
doom of the victim; nor shall I point out that considerations such 
as these are, of course, beneath the notice of Mr. Russell. But 
impartial minds, with a sense of justice, might listen to these remarks 
of Edmund Burke, in his reflections on a somewhat analogous state 
of things :— 


When men are encouraged to go into a certain mode of life. by the 
existing Jaws, and protected in that mode as in a lawful occupation, 
when they have accommodated all their ideas and all their habits to 
it, when the law has long made their adherence to it a ground of repu- 
tation, . . . . I am. sure it is unjust in the legislature, by an 
arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence to their minds and their 
feelings, forcibly to degrade them from their state and condition. 
- . . . If to this be added an expulsion from habitations, and a 
confiscation, of all their goods, I am not sagacious enough to discover 
how this despotic sport made of the feelings, conscierices, prejudices, 
and properties of men can be discriminated from the rankest tyranny.* 

On one point, and on one alone, I happen to agree with Mr. 
Russell; I need hardly say, not for his reasons. The land system. of 
Ireland is in a deplorable state; and it is difficult to understand how 
it is to continue as it is, if the community is to make social progress. 
It is not only—unjust as I believe this has been—that the rental of 
the Irish land has been reduced by nearly one half, and that the tenant 
class has obtained advantages to which, I am convinced, it has no 
kind of right. It is not only even that the Irish landlord has been 
‘changed from an owner inio a rent-charger, and that the status of 
the Irish farmer has been completely transformed. It is not only 
that the value of the landlord’s interest has been diminished by at 
least a third, and that the interest of the tenant has been increased 
in about the same proportion. Through the operation of the Irish 
Land Acts, land has been thrown into a kind of mortmain, as it 
was under the old Penal Laws; it can hardly be sold or mortgaged 
in the open market, and confiscation has had its natural results: 
capital avoids the Irish land, and will not invest in it. Agriculture, 


t “ Reflections op the Revolution in France,” Vol. I., 440. Ed., 1884, 
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accordingly, whatever may be said, has declined in Ireland in the 
last twenty years; arterial drainage, the first requirement of a wet 
country, has notably gone back; and this is the case, too, as to some 
breeds of animals. Nor has the class of tenants obtained advantages 
commensurate with what their superiors have lost; they are sub- 
jected to continually recurring lawsuits ; their mode of tenure is open 
to grave objections. Besides, the law, as it now stands, encourages 
the Irish farmer to run out his farm; it has produced frightful _ 
demoralisation and strife of class; it has this special mischief, that 
it subjects incoming tenants, on the transfer of land, to a huge 
blackmail, amounting to a crushing rack-rent. And so-called 
“Land Purchase” has divided the occupiers of the soil in Ireland 
into a small minority unjustly bribed, and a great majority unjustly 
not bribed; it has no real effect on “dual ownership ”—that béte 
noire of self-sufficient ignorance; and it has necessarily provoked an 
outcry for “Compulsory Purchase,” in other words, for wholesale 
robbery and bribery on the part of the State. The descent to 
Avernus has been easy; it is not easy to rise into the free, open air. 
Ii is impossible completely to remedy this state of things; the Irish 
land system has been turned upside down, and much in it must 
remain in its present state. Something effectual, nevertheless, may, 
I think, be done; I venture to suggest that a very strong Commission 
should be formed to investigate thoroughly the working of the Irish 
Land Acts, to examine the whole question of “ Land Purchase,” and 
to declare how Irish land tenure may even yet be improved, without 
interfering with existing rights, but in the direction of real social pro- 
gress. Thoughtful Irishmen, generally, support this view; it is even 
advocated by Ulster members, who, at heart, have no faith in “ Com- 
“pulsory Purchase.” Meanwhile, Mr. Russell has-done good to Irish 
landlords by putting forward a scheme of confiscation without a 
parallel in the annals of modern Murope. To his false statements 
and dull revilings this injured body of men may reply in the signi- 
ficant words of Burke: —‘‘It is not with much credulity I listen to 

el when they speak evil of those they are going to plunder. 

. An enemy is a bad witness, a robber a worse.’ 


Wirra O’Coxnor MORRIS. 


- LOOTING IN CHINA. 


HESE remarks lead up to a practical conclusion; one which it 
may be well to urge before what has happened in China is 
forgotten, and before a fresh “ punitive expedition” is under- 

taken. I submit for consideration, not a remedy—that is out of the 
question—but some proposals for diminishing an evil which the 
excellent precepts to be found in manuals of International Law, 
International Conventions, the Army Act, and the King’s Regula- 
tions fail to prevent. ri. 

On a calm review of events it will probably appear that the real 
anti-climax to the Conference at the Hague, with its promises of 
peace and amelioration of the barbarities of war, was not the conflict 
which broke out in South Africa before the Conventions had been, 
ratified, but rather the conduct of the European forces, and especially 
the plundering which they permitted or carried out, in Pekin and the 
neighbourhood of that Capital. The Transvaal Republic was no party 
to any of the Conventions; the Arbitration Convention contem- 
plated the possibility of questions arising which nations would not 
submit to arbitration; and, on the whole, as wars go, the war in 
South Africa has been waged with humanity. sChina, on the other 
hand, took part in the Conference, and was a party to. several.of the 
Conventions. Yang-Yu, the Chinese representative, was invited to 
bind his country to the new European code of laws and customs of 
war, which was intended to make pillage impossible. In the history, 
from first to last little to our credit, of the relations of Europeans to 
Chinese, the latest chapter is among the ugliest. The letter and the 
spirit of the Hague Convention have been violated. Making allow- 
ance for exaggeration, and the fact that many reports are made by 
persons speaking from hearsay, it seems clear that at Pekin, Tientsin, 
and the neighbourhood things were done which do not permit 
Christian nations henceforth to reproach the Sultan with the cruelties 
wrought by his troops in Armenia. There is a consensus of evidence 
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coming from many countries, and confirming Dr. Dillon’s account in, 
this Review, that parts of those towns were for days given over to 
plunder; that houses in which it was suspected were jewels, silks, 
silver, or furs were broken open; that shops were looted; that women 
were outraged; that there was much casual bloodshed, and still 
more pillage with all its squalid details. It all reads as a story of 
pre-Grotian. days—-some description in a saga of a Viking’s piratical 
expedition, with such incidents as these: “Then King Olaf 
“ransacked the slain and remained some days to divide the booty.” 
It recalls some account of a ruthless Roman victory—Civitis magna 
et opulens pænæ cuncta aut prædæ fuit. And all this took place 
while there was no state of war—much of it after the Legations were 
found to be safe. The justification of our Government for taking 
part in any expedition has been that, in order to inflict exemplary 
punishment on those who had committed outrages or connived 
thereat, a part of Chinese territory must be occupied for a time. 
There was in strictness no conquest, with the resultant right, accord- 
ing to ancient law, of seizing enemies’ property. The goods seized 
were not the goods of the Boxers. Had the French Army sacked 
Paris after the overthrow of the Commune, or the Federals looted 
New Orleans in 1862, their conduct would not have been much more 
repugnant. to International Law than acts which have so far- passet, 
unpunished in China. Nor were there the usual excuses for rapine. 
There was no prolonged. resistance in the course of which sel- 
‘restraint breaks down, and the soldiery, wearied and exasperated at 
the loss of comrades, slays without mercy. The plunder was not 
solely the work of -privates; officers took their share of the loot and 
organized its sale. Eveņ till lately plundering seems to have been 
going on. A recent telegram states: “Looting and the selling of: 
“loot have not yet ceased in.Pekin. The discovery -was recently 
“made that some Buddhist temples are built with gold-plated roofs, , 
“and numbers set out gold hunting. A British party found a temple 

“with a thousand feet of metallic tiles. These were plated with gold, 

“and the looters believed they were solid until analysis bitterly. dis- 

“appointed them. They were sold at $10 a tile. The British are 

“now offering for sale three gods, each weighing two tons. They are ` 
“made of copper and are plated with gold. Smaller gods are being 

“sold daily.” i 
And all this-was dono with ample warning; for the outrages were: 
arepetition, with some aggravating circumstances, of those done by’ 
the British and French forces in 1860. Lord Elgin’s description of. 
the destruction of the Summer Palace is not unlike some accounts | 
which have come lately from China, in both cases the excuses being 
the same. “ Alas! such a scene of desolation. The French General 
“came up full of protestations. He had prevented looting in order ' 
“that the plunder might be divided between the two armies, etc. 
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“There was not a room that I saw in which half the things had not 
“ been taken away and broken to pieces. I tried to get a regiment 
“of ours to guard the place; but it is difficult to get things done 
“by system. The French soldiers were destroying in every way the 
“most beautiful silks, breaking jet ornaments. War is a hateful 
‘“business—the more one sees of it the more one detests it.” 
Generally in discussions on the capture of private property at sea it 
is urged that the present practice is barbarous because such property 
is respected on land. The argument is of little weight if things done 
at Pekin go unpunished. The only excuse alleged or hinted at is that 
the murderers and the pillagers were inflamed with a desire to punish 
the Chinese for the cruelties of the Boxers; an inadequate explanation 
of the rifling of shops and the loading up of mule carts or rickshas with 
silks and fur coats.* The attempts which have been made to apportion 
with exactness the blame between different nationalities are unsatis- 
factory. Each nation appears to be alive to the shortcomings of 
others and blind to its own. Probably each looted in its own way, 
ows, as became a commercial nation, being the more methodical.t 
What forces behaved worst it is unnecessary to say, though we may 
surmise that on the whole the American contingent showed to most 
advantage. Our own share in the matter does not seem to have been 
small, and it is probably accurately described by Captain Crozier. 
“The British-looted openly and systematically, the plunder being 
“turned into a common store from which auctions were held eaeh 
“afternoon under the directions of an officer, the proceeds to be used 


* No doubt the prolonged period of inactivity has been trying. It would, according to 
an eye-witness, ‘test the self-control of a host of els.” Here is an account of the 
fruits of similar inactivity in Napoleon's campaign in Italy: 

‘ This warlike undertaking was reduced to a mihtary promenado, and for want of any 
‘ glory to be got out of 1t a few compensations were extracted from fortune. Under pre- 
‘* tence of sending the relies of Our Lady of -Loretto to Paris, where they were not wanted, 
‘* possession was taken of the rich treasury, notably of the plates of sold gold with which 
‘* the ceiling and walls of the little chapel were covered. (Memoirs of General Thiebault,' 


- 1, 845. See also Marshal Macdonald's Memoirs, 1, exi., as to the appropriation of a epllee- 


iion of pictures worth £82,000.) 

t Each nation is apt to award the a of moderation to its own soldiers. Baron 
de Cormlace, in his “‘Souvenirs des Guerres d'Allemagne,” p. 865, thus describes tho 
characteristics of two nations as to pillaging. ‘Le soldat allemand pille aveo une 
‘‘ opinidtreté qui brave tout. J’ai vu un grenadier bavarois båtonnė deux fois et passé 
“‘ aux verges pour le méme;vol dans l’espace d’une héure ; s’étant introdwt chez un ouré ıl 
‘‘-forgait le tiroir d'une commode lorsque le général le prit sur le fait, et lui fit donner vingt- 
‘* oing coups de båtons. Aussitôt libre, ıl escalada un mul, fit sauter un barreau de fenêtre 
‘' ef fat surpris près de la même commode. J regut cinquante coups, qui ne l’empéchérent 
‘pas de remarquer que le curé jetait dans un cabinet le contenu de cette commode, 
“A Ventrée de la nuit, la patrouille arrête plusieurs pillards, dont ce grenadier; ‘il 
“ avait vu un gros sao d'argent parmi les effets du ouré et il cherchait à entrer dans” 
“ ce cabinet pour le prendre, .... 

‘ Lo soldat francais pait qu’il ne fait pas bien en pillant; il est tacile do lul fairo 
‘t Jâchor prise en‘s’addressant à son honneur. A mesure que les armées françaises so 
i démoralisaient, cet heureux préjugé s’est affaibl, mais les généraux sortis de la 
1 Révolution y manquaient plus que de simples soldats.” 

I cannot help citing, as a pendant to this, the maxim of Vauvenargues, himself a 
Soldier, -and one of much the same generation as Baron de Coimeau: “Les soldats 
„ 8 Lritent contre le peuple chez qui ils font guerre, parceque ils ne peuvent le voler assez,’ 

-ot que la maraude est punie.’”’ : : 


> 
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“for the benefit of the soldiers.” More important than the appor- 
tionment of blame is the fact that the brutalities of ancient warfare ` 
were revived; that houses were plundered, shops rifled, that private 
property was seized and sold; that this was done under the eyes 
of officers; and that some of the naun property has been sold 
openly. 

It is worth while looking back on the p:ogress of ideas and the 
growth of usage on this subject. In mediœòval times each soldier 
took what he could, and kept what he took.* If any question arose 
it was decided by the commandert on the batt e-field or by the Court 
of Chivalry.t Sometimes a special commissicn issued to determine 
nice points. By a development, the steps of wuich need not here be 
retraced, it became recognised that prize captured on land or at sea was 
the King’s property. At an early date our Courts took the view thus con- 
cisely stated by Lord Brougham: “ That prize is clearly and distinctly 
“the property of the Crown, that the Sovereign in this country, the 
“executive government in all countries in whom is vested the power 
“of levying the forces of the State and of making peace and war, is 
“lone possessed of all property in prize is a principle not to be 
“disputed.” That is the principle applied in modern times. In 
the wars with France, but especially in our Indian wars, the matter 
of booty assumed great importance. Prize of enormous value, in the 
shape of treasure, stores, and munitions of war, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, in the first Mysore war, at the capture of Seringa- 
patam, Pondicherry, and Serampore, on the conquest of the Deccan, 
and in the war against the Maharajah of Bhurtpore in 1825. The 
catches were prodigious; the net was hauled in often; and the con- 
querors became versed in the technique of pillage. Between 1779 
and 1858 are recorded more than 180 important captures of booty. 
That taken at Banda and Kirwee was valued at £750,000. In the 
campaign of 1825-6 in Burmah, booty to the value of 517,683 rupees 
fell into the hands of Sir Archibald Campbell. In the fort at 
Bhurtpore was found nearly half a million sterling; and at Hydera- 
bad Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, captured more than 
half a million. To the Indian soldier the chances of his share in 
booty counted for much. “You and I,” writes Wellington to -a 
correspondent, “know well that there ıs nothing respecting 
“which an army is so anxious as its prize money.” Some of 
the conquerors of India litigated over their share of the spoil as 

” Froissart makes it clear what an important matter to the soldiers of his time was the 
ransom of prisonéri, the chief booty of his time. See the vivid description of the capture 


of King John at tho battle of Poictiers, and the claims put forward by ten knights and 
squires, chap. clxiv. 

+ See, as to the history of the matter Mr. Kinloch’s evidences, p. xxv, in the Report of 
the Commission of 1884; also the late Mr. Rothery's, p. zli. 


$ The denth-blow to this Court was given by the decision of Holt O.J, in Chambers” 
vy. Jennings 7 Mod. 125. The Statute of 18 Rich. 2 8t. I. e. 2, declaratory of the juris- ` 
diction of the Court of the Constable and Marshal, was repealed by 4 and 6 Vict. o. 89 s. 3. 
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fiercely as they ever fought. Lord Harris and Sir Thomas Hislop 
were daunted by no legal defeats; and the plunder of the Deccan 
occupied the Courts long after its conquest had become a matter of | 
history. For a time much uncertainty prevailed on the subject, 
owing chiefly to the absence of a Court corresponding to the Prize 
Court in Admiralty. Gradually, however, @ body of law or usage 
was built up; the chief contribution thereto being a Treasury 
Minute of 1823, defining the opinion of the Crown respecting the 
claims of the Marquis of Hastings to booty at Poonah, Mahidpore 
and Nagpore. The main principles then settled were that booty 1s 
the property of the Crown, which may revoke or alter grants at its 
pleasure; that the captor has no rights without a grant; that no. 
court of law has jurisdiction as to its distribution ;* that the 
Crown will reward, not only the actual captors, but those who have 
co-operated (in accordance, by the way, with the old rule, “let those 
“who.tarry with the stuit share with those who go out to battle”) ; 

that the actual captor is primd facie to be rewarded, and that the 
principle of constructive capture is to be rarely recognised. An addi- 
tion was made by statute (3 and 4 Vict., c. 65), which referred ques- 
tions of booty to the Judge of the Admiralty Court. Occasionally, 
though plunder was taken, there was no division of booty; a 
grant was given in lieu thereof. For example, at the-close of the 
Waterloo campaign, the Allies found themselves in -posséssion of 
large quantities of ordnance, arms, magazines, and other booty. The 
proceeds were not divided among the troops. In lieu of a share’ 
therein the British troops received a portion of the indemnity paid 
by France. ty 

No doubt, in’ the case of almost every large capture of booty, much 
property not correctly classed as, booty has been treated as such; 
there is generally, as there was the other day at Tientsin, a wild 
scramble ; in the first rush and sweep of the assaulting troops nothing 
portable and precious is spared, and into a common fund are hurriedly 
thrown the goods and valuables of private persons, friends, it may be, 
as-well as enemies ; + and, even if it had been possible (which it rarely 
was) to seek the aid of Courts, they would decline to interfere. 
Perhaps rules of any kind on this subject have bridled in some 
degree the license of soldiery. But the check imposed by those 
which have hitherto existed could only be very feeble. One reason 
goes far to account for the promiscuous looting and plunder which 
have been the sequels to almost every conquest, at all events in 


* «The Court has no jurisdiction to decide what is booty and what is not” 
(Dr. Lushington). Banda and Kirwee Booty. Oase, L. R. I. A. d E., p. 249; Seoretay 
of State v. Kamachee Boye Bahaba 7 Moore In A. 476; and the Rahah of Coorg v. E. I. Oo., 
29 Beav. 800. 

+ See evidence of Bir E. F. Campbell as to the rough and ready way in which property was 
appropriated after quelling the Indian Mutiny. “ Had you any instructions as to what 
- «iwas fairly to be considered as prize and what was to be left alone?” -“ We had no” 
“ regular Instractions,’’—Major Clifton, p. xxxy. ‘ 
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Eastern countries. The principle of disttibution has been unfair to 
. the non-commissioned officers and privates, the persons on whom it 
. depends whether there shall be plundering. They have had little or 
no motive for self-restraint. They have had every motive to take 
what they could. Their real shares in booty, properly so called, have 
always been illusory and a mockery. This has been not merely 
~ owing to tardy distribution, sometimes so long deferred that the 
claimants had died before their quota was payable,* or to the huge 
amounts which stuck to the fingers of prize agents, or were frittered 
away in litigation. The principle of ‘distribution was such as to, 
encourage pillage. Taking the average number of shares of prize 
awarded to different ranks in the captures of importance 
between 1807 and 1817-8, including the Copenhagen expedition, 
the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns, it appears. that, while each 
private received one share, each sergeant five shares, each captain 
sixty shares, the Commander-in-Chief received 11,187 shares. In 
the Waterloo Campaign a private’s share seems to have been 
£2 11s. 4d., a sergeant’s £17 19s. 4d., and the Commander-in-Chief's 
between £50,000 and £60,000. In the Deccan Campaign privates 
got one share apiece, the Commander-in-Chief 44,572 shares. 
“ Instances. have occurred in which the Commander’s share has been 
“ from 25,000 to 45,000 times greater than that of the private soldier.” 
At the close of some recent wars this rate of distribution was a little 
Jess illiberal to the rank and file; and commanders have sometimes 
waived their rights. But how slowly justice has asserted itself in these 
matters appears from the fact that Lord Herbert's Committee of 1860 
recommended that out of a sum of £100,000 to be divided, £6,000 
should go to the Commander-in-Chief, £11 38. 10d. to each sergeant, 
and £5 11s. 11d. to each private. Jt is preposterous to suppose that 
any one with the instincts of the thief will stop pillaging and give up 
his chance of coming upon a big diamond, in order that there may 

remain a handsome reserve for his officers. : 

So far as I know, most modern commanders of all nations have 
been strongly averse to pillage. Wellington strenuously set 
his face against the practice, and in the Peninsula he 
announced that in cese any of his men were convicted of 
such offences he was “determined in no instance to forgive.” In 
spite of his Indian experience, he was unusually scrupulous as to 
what should be treated as booty. When he captured Oporto from 
the Trench in 1809, vessels and cargo belonging to Danish, 
Swedish, French, and English owners fell into his hands. Claims 

* A very largo amount of unclaimed prize money oceasionally remained in the hands of 
the Treasury. See evidence before Commission of 1864, p. xiv. 


+ Bee, as to the rates of remuneration for salvage services in Admiralty, Roscoe's 
Admiralty Practice, second edition, p. 84. Tho allowances to seamen do not err on the 
aide of liberality; they bear no traces of what Ludwig Stem terms the ‘socialisation dy 
“droit.” But they have the merit of being elastic. 
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were put forward to the whole either as prize or by way of salvage. 
Wellington took exception to this claim, which would have been 
advantageous to himself. “It appears to me that Oporto, being a 
‘Portuguese port, and the British only acting in this country as 
“allies, or even as a subsidiary army to the Government of Portugal, 
“belongs to the Government of Portugal; and must be dealt with 
“as that Government chooses, and not according to the rules which 
“ govern cases in which His Majesty’s sea and land forces take a 
“port or town from the enemy which afterwards becomes a part of 
“his own dominion.” We have gone back since Wellington’s time 

It is true that International Law speaks with no uncertain voice 
on the subject. The manual of Military Law prepared by Dr. Lieber 
at the instance of the United States Government, that which was the 
work of the Institute of International Law, and the Declaration of 
Brussels condemn pillage; and in the Convention of the Hague 
relating to the usages of war are these articles :— 

Article 25.—“ The pillage of a town or place, even when taken hy 
“assault, is prohibited.” 

Article 47.—" Pillage is absolutely prohibited.” 

Article 56.—“ The property of all municipalities, that of religious, 
“charitable and educational institutions, and those of science and 
“art, even when State property, shall be treated as private property. 
“ All seizure, destruction, or intentional damage done to such institu- 
“tions, to historical monuments, works of science and art, is pro- 
“hibited, and shall be made the subject of civil and criminal 
“proceedings.” 

The theory is all that could be desired. And yet, regularly, when 
an opportunity presents’ itself, at all events in dealing with 
Oriental nations, the old outrages are repeated. 

Perhaps it is much too late, even if it had ever been practicable, 
to institute inquiries into the acts of rapacity lately committed; the 
consents of many authorities of different nationalities would be neces- 
sary for effective investigation; administering rebuke and punish- 
ment might cause international friction, Those who condemn what 
has been done will be invited to be content with vague expressions 
of regret for the past or told that nothing has happened that is not 
justified by the excesses of the Chinese. It remains to be seen whether 
the Powers which ratified the Convention containing the admirable 
articles above quoted mean business. If nothing is done to make 
them effective, the judgment of the Chinese representative at the 
Hague Conference—“ Too much talkee: toa little doee”— will be 
borne out. Of course, no regulations will stop casual marauding. 
What, it will asked, can the best rules avail in the hour of victory? 
The tension of combat relaxed, the soldier throws discipline to the 
winds, and a wise officer will turn his back while pillage goes on. 
He will wait until the first heat has passed off before meddling. 
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This may be partly true; and the suggestions which are here 
submitted as a basis of discussion may be for the present impractic- 
- able counsels of perfection. All the game, until some of them are 
carried out, it will be possible only to say of the prohibitions quoted 
above that International Law has been enriched by a few phrases. — 

(1) A condemnation, in any revised code of the usages of war, of 
the idea of booty in any form as wholly barbarous; a condemnation 
accompanied by a precise description of the only ways by which, 

the only officers by whom, the property of the enemy-State may be 
appropriated. In other ‘words, appropriation of booty to be deemed 
of the same nature ag piracy. 

(2) Ostensible evidence that the declarations on the subject in 
manuals and ‘conventions of International Law are not merely 
decorative phrases, The bost, perhaps the only real; evidence of 
that would be an explicit pledge in such conventions by each nation 
party thereto to indemnify the victims of pillage committed by its 
Soldiery. 

(3) Timely punishment of offenders. More salutary than any 
number of abstract resolutions would be half a dozen cases of punish- 
ment not only of actual offenders, but of those whose negligence facili- 
tated pillage. What is needed is evidence that the penalties in the 
Aimy Act and the prohibitions in the articles of the Hague Con- 
vention mean something. Napoleon, who connived at pillage when 
he saw fit, could devise ways and means of repressing it. Here is 
his- idea as expressed in a general order issued at the beginning of 
his Egyptian Campaign. “Bonaparte, Général en chef, ordonne— 

“Article I. Tout individu de Parmée qui aura pillé ou violé 
“sora fusillé. 

“Article 2. Tout individu de l'armée qui, de son: chef, mettra 
“contributions sur les villes, villages ou les individus, commettra des 
“ extorsions de quelque genre que ce soit, sera fusillé. 

“Article 3. Lorsque des individus d'une division auront commis 
“ du désordre dans une contrée, la division entière en. serg responsable, 
“si les coupables sont connus, le général de division les fera fusiller ; 
“ails sont inconnus, le général de division préviendra à l'ordre, que 
“Ton ait à lui faire connaitre les coupables, et s'ils restent inconnus, 
“ail sera retenu, sur le prêt de la division, la somme necessaire pour 
“indemniser les habitants de la perte qu'ils auront soufferte.” 

That means business, and Wellington’s declarations on the sub ject 
are in the same key. 

_ (4) The practice of issuing explicit’ instructions against pillaging 
after the mischief has been done to be replaced by the practice of 
issuing such instructions at the opening of every campaign. 

(6) The whole subject of booty, if retained in any form, should, 
as far as possible, be brougbt within the purview of the Court of laws 
as much as maritime prize; restitution ordered on due cause shown; 
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damages awarded from time to time for illegal soizure. Tt is a 
little uncertain how much has been done by the 3 and 4 Vict. 65, 
which gave the Court of Admiralty jurisdiction to decide “all 
“matters and questions concerning booty of war or the distribution 
“thereof ” referred to it; apparently our Courts are still incompetent 
to say what is booty, and to order restoration of pilfered property. 

Time presses. If anything is to be done it should be done quickly. 
Another punitive expedition will find in its track cities and villages 
rich in curios, jade ornaments, silks and furs; and nothing: has 
lappened to induce the plunderers of Tientsin to be merciful or 
moderate. Until some such proposals as those here diffidently sub- 
mitted for consideration are carried out, the student of international 
law musi own that some of its conventions are of small use, except 
as records of good intentions and expressions of pious wishes, far in 
advance of practice~how far in advance sometimes the miserable 
events in China show. 


Joun MACDONELL. 


V.RB.I. 


N all the views and reviews of the long perspective of the reign 
[Į just closed, the transformation of the popular idea of sovereign ` 
and sovereignty has naturally been prominent. As island- 
kingdom has been widening into world-empire; the constitutional 
theory of a much limited monarchy, with its mere seemly figure-head _ 
upon the ship of state, has been steadily receding before a later 
viow. This, again, as three hundred years ago, hedges the kingly office 
with a divinity which not so long ago seemed forgotten. Nay, more, 
here, as in each great continental empire, there is reappearing u 
strong and ever-deepening tendency towards the view and policy of 
later Roran times—the practical, and even literal, deification of the 
Imperial person. For the deity of each historic period, of each 
social formation, is, and can be, but the sum and the embodiment of 
- its ideas of perfection and of powor. : f 
But between these extremes of mechanical Liberalism and of 
Imperialist divinity, of State-theory and State-religion, to which 
the past and present generation have respectively inclined, where 
is the mean? And as our children come to the age of questioning, 
what will the biographer, and what the historian, tell them of Queen- 
Empress Victoria and her reign? What, in a word, are the essential 
human facts, and what the social ones? 

Let us begin with the latter, and first look at owr complex modern 
world by what is still too much an unusual, yet a legitimate and 
scientific line of approach—that of the evolutionist, who seeks to get 
light upon our own phases of civilisation by help of comparison with 
earlier and simpler ones. Thus the intimate congruity of war and 
the chase, of soldier and hunter, the always ready rise of pastoral 
leader into swift and wily strategist, the well-nigh inevitable souring. 
of the dishoused peasant into guerilla or brigand, are all matters 
which have of late extended from the field of anthropology into 
common. knowledge and everyday criticism. It is, indeed, now safo 
to predict that this simple line of thought, this view of the evolution. 
of society as centrally conditioned by the Evolution of Occupations, 

omust, before long, transform the social sciences, recalling economics 
from the market place, history from the closet, mythology from the 
tomb, f 
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But as the pride of individual personality was at first shocked and 
humbled by the biological evolutionist’s insistence upon our modest 
origins, so our pride of civilisation delays the acceptance, even the 
consideration, of a view which recalls its humble beginnings, and sets 
forth their persistence even in its high developments. For it unveile 
the majesty of Imperial Rome to disclose the root-secret of its 
expansion and its law in . the agricultural colony. It finds 
a main school of feudal organisation and of Norman pride 
and power in the Norse fishing-boat: nay, it explains 
the -sacred yellow satin of the Chinese Emperor as but 
an earth-stained garment, and traces his ancient and encyclo- 
pedic learning, his gentle philosophy, from the farm recipes and 
` proverbs its first wearer has transmitted to his sons. How then 
should science be less timid in investigating our newer institutions, 
our culture, in many ways cruder than any of these? | 

For our immediate problem we may begin lower down. Popular- 
anthropology endows all “natives” with “chiefs,” and is content ; 
often naively. projecting upon all the simpler children of men the 
rough and ready government of the Red Indians of our boyhood, in 
which the squaws were nought, the war-chiefs all, But anthropology 
itself, not perhaps as popularised, but none the less as established, 
has long known the office of war-chief to be but a military commis- 
sion, granted in times of need by the real Government, which was 
primarily one of women, and essentially of old women, assisted but 
not dominated by their counsellors, the old men. With long-con- 
tinued war, it is true, the temporary chief becomes dictator, How the 
narrowing means of subsistence involve alternate war with eternal 
enemies, and internecine struggle for existence among impoverished 
neighbours, is written in all Highland and hill-tribe histories, and 
many greater national ones. Then as the office of war-chief becomes 
more permanent, the man reverts increasingly to hunter and warrior 
in activity, to idler or gambler in repose ;-and with this, woman sinks 
steadily, to brief plaything, to drudge or victim, while age and ex- 
perience fall into neglect. So our boyish idea of the North American 
Indian was by no means wholly untrue—nay, the anthropologist 
is wont sometimes ‘to observe that this boyish ideal we so fully 
assimilated has not failed of realisation among us also. 

Travelling from the United States to Canada, where the Indian has 
‘been differently treated in the main, and where he prospers, some- 
times even progresses, in peace, we find it is the other type of society 
that ‘has persisted, the war-dictature that has declined. And so. 
there is room in the literature of locality for a new Indian novelist, 
but this time for our daughters—and with an ideal for them, long 
unfamiliar it is true, yet none the less one in which the oldest and 
the newest woman’s thoughts strangely unite. For not from anthro- 
pology and history only, but from all sources, fairy tale and ‘holy 
writ, poem and prophecy, legend and place-name, we are recovering 
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the story of the Matriarchate. To these beginnings well-nigh all’ 
studies of the origins of civilisation seem to be leading back. And 
‘when the world’s spring-time again returns—with a new generation 
again ripe for ideals, with science rising from her present toil of 
analysis towards synthesis with its fresh inspiration of art and life— 
central to this, as to each great organic period of the past, ‘there must 
needs appear the needed re-idealisation of woman. Already thé word, 
the image, of the ancient “culture-heroine” seems less strange; she. 
stands more possible in the future as she grows more clear and 
certain in the past, 

Hence it is that our Indian girl-story will set out with the wise 
women and the sachems, not with the war-dance, and tell how these i 
tamed and trained their wild hunters, until they buried the toma- 
hawk amid the Indian corn. 

Nor are these the mere tales of negligible peoples, even if neg- 
ligible people there be. Such popular impressions and misunder- 
standings as those with which we started have once and again deter- 
mined policy, and this in many countries, and are doing so to this 
day. Thus in fact our grown schoolboys have too often made our 
little wars, thus they have largely shaped, and misshaped, our 
history; and this mode of interpretation rivals—say rather constantly 
underlies—the economic, the political, or the religious explanations 
which are more apparent. Such elemental studies cannot but help 
us to understand the fundamentally simple structure of our own 
complex society, the actual rhythm of peace and war within our own . 
modern life. Here in this very year are we not rejoicing that our 
war-chiefs are as stout and stern, our young braves—clubmen, sports- ` 
men, yeomen, guardsmen, seamen, Highlandmen, Irishmen—as 
goodly as any that ever took the war-path? And what war-paint 
hides like the khaki, shows like the tartan? What war-whoop ever 
thrilled like the screaming pipes? Here at home, too, sits the great 
Council, but little heard in war-time ; there, alas! lies the great 
Matriarch, silent now for ever. 


In such. comparison of great societies with small, there is no 
irrelevance, much less irreverence. That for two-thirds ‘of the 
century of Napoleon and of Bismarck the empire vastest upon land, 
busiest upon sea, fullest of peoples, first in enterprise and industry, 
richest in wealth and gold, should be that of a woman, might well 
seem a mere fairy-tale to any in the world not knowing its truth. At 
best it might seem a mere accident of history; yet it lies deep in. the 
nature of things, deep in their fitness, 

That the head of the army, from Wellington’s days to our own, 
should have been a woman, naturally and personally desirous of 
peace, has assuredly been much, even in our constitutional monarchy ; 
how much we may still have to-learn. Here, at any rate, is the 
reign which, taking all considerations into account, by common 
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consent is, and must be reckoned, the most fortunate in our own or 
in any history, the fullest and richest, if not in all that kings have 


“desired, assuredly in what their kingdoms have prayed for. It is 


plain, too, that this Sovereign, thus in no small way or measure 
greatest among her peers, was neither the impersonal dignitary nor 
the heaven-descended genius that Philistine and flatterer alternately 
proclaimed her; but a good woman, with some, no doubt, of a woman’s 
limitations, but with all a woman's wit, a woman’s virtues, a woman’s 
heart. Shrewd and observant, patient and prudent, she minded her 
high business day by day and year by year, avoiding wholly that 
intense initiative which makes strong kings usually such curses to 
the world, yet moving with the times, reflecting and expressing 
much of each generation to the last. That such long training, such 
unique experience, was often well and wisely used we have good and 
specific reasons to believe, and may doubtless, ere long, have more. 
Enough already we know to be assured that again and again has 
been exercised a woman’s highest power, that secret of sympathetic 
co-ordination which is the very art of government, yet which loses 
so much by translation into that shallower, if clearer, phrase. And 
thus her life broadened, and with all a woman’s experience of love and 
home; of motherhood and sorrow, till she came at length to stand as 
nation-mother, as Home-maker, amid well-nigh a third of the sons of 
men—a woman’s influence indeed. 

Here, then, we have the secrets of the matriarchate, whether 
of old times or of our own. First, that the woman’s rule, her home- 
keeping, small or great, is a complexer art than any whatsoever of 
the sub-divisions of labour, to maintain or to defend it, with which 
the vast majority of men, be they workers or warriors, are necessarily 
concerned—since her business is to bring and hold them all together. 
Secondly, that men, by the very necessities of their life, normally 
live in and under this-influence and home-government from birth to 
death. Thirdly, that this continual and direct rule and service, this 
direct and indirect motherhood, is by universal consent of all human ` 
activities that which, on the whole, is‘most conscfentiously and sym- 
pathetically done. And if these things be so, they may presumably 
long continue so, and even evolve farther, and become more, not leas, 
esteemed. 

Hence it is that, thoueh men acclaim a King amid his Parliament, 
and salute the Imperial master of many legions, their hearts, their 
historic appreciations also, must needs go out most warmly to this the 
last and greatest Matriarch, this old Mother as Queen. So, what- 
ever may ‘be the immediate trend of our civilisation, it is not wholly 
absurd to dream of its some day seeking to repeat upon a new spiral 
its carly phase of matriarchy, and, in due memory also of Victoria, 
increasingly invert the Salic law, 

PATRICK. GEDDES, 
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An Open Letter to Lorp SALISBURY. 
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Y LORD MARQUESS,—I address this open letter to you in 
your quality as Prime Minister of England. As such, you 
are responsible for the security of the Empire, and for the 

scheme of Army Reform by Mr. Brodrick, as well as for Lord Sel- 
borne’s statement of the Navy Estimates. ` 

These statements have been addressed through the House of 
Commons to the Nation, and as, so far, nobody has given that reply 
which, I think, is needed, I feel called upon to supply a fearless and 
` searching criticism of these statements. A i f 
- The hope has been expressed that the great lesson of the Transvaal 
War had-been understood, that the thousands of lives and the scores 
of millions wantonly wasted through the ignorance, the indolence, 
and the irresponsibility of our ruling politicians, and through the 
ineptitude and the perverseness of the Departments which they are 
supposed to control, had not been wasted in vain. The hope has been 
expressed that the national humiliations, which led the Empire to 
the brink of ruin, would make our politicians realise their responsi- 
bility, teach them their duties towards the nation, and would bring 
order, efficiency, and economy into the organisation and the adminis- 
tration of the defensive power of the Empire. 

But, apparently, our ruling’ politicians mean to continue in their 
traditional policy of drifting, of negligence, of make-believe, and of 


false but flattering optimism, deluding the nation, clinging to office,” 


and eventually destroying the Empire. 

That no real reforms are to be expected from the politicians at 
present in power will be’seen by looking at Mr. Brodrick’s and Lord 
Selborne’s statements in their true light. í 

Mr. Brodrick’s speech was most satisfactory—from a politician’s 
point of view—for did he not succeed: in: drawing a number of 
“ Cheers,” -“‘ Loud- cheers,” and “Laughter,” from all parts of the 
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House by his diverting speech; and did he not succeed in lulling 
Parliament and the country to sleep with the lope of real Reforms? 

In examining more closely Mr. Brodrick’s speech, it will be found 
‘that it is-a curious mixture of superficiality, flattery, and mis- 
statement. There are choice morsels of interesting military informa- 
tion in the speech, carefully distributed among a huge mass of 


_ irrelevant matter. There is information on polo, hunting, steeple- - 


chasing, cricket, on officers’ tailors’ bills, on instances of families 
with six, seven, eight, nine, and ten sons in the Army; there are 


reminiscences of Wellington and the Crimea, there are the Boxers, — 


“ Alice in Wonderland,” and the Pig—in short, the speech is a very 
` successful variety entertainment, and its information is of about 
the same quality and value as that afforded by T2-Bis or Answers. 

This so-called “ statement,’ which was meant to indicate the basis 
of a grand national military reform policy, is as vaguely worded as 
the prospectus of a mining company, Instead of laying down, in 
firm and unmistakable language, an intelligible, clear, and business- 
like statement, we are given “intentions,” “proposals,” and 
“wishes,” which may or may not be executed, according to the 
_momentary requirements of party politics. 5 

Mr. Brodrick said: “ Our proposal is to lay down what is necessary 
“for the country to obtain.” . . . .“I believe great changes are 
“necessary, Z am prepared to make them.” (Cheers). . . “We 
_“dntend to delegate to the commanders of the Army Corps a very 
“large amount of the authority which is now exercised in Pall 


“Mall. (Cheers). J believe that the desirability of doing that, 
“if it can be carried owt. . . P 


Instead of basing his proposals upon the advice of our generals,- 
and supplying the House with copies of their written statements as- 


to the necessary reforms, Mr. Brodrick says, “I think it necessary,” 
`“ we think it necessary;” “I intend,’ “we intend;” “I believe,” 
“we believe.” Who is I? A civilian. Whois we? A number of 
party politicians and civilians, mostly old, without business instincts, 
without military experience, and without energy. 

The natural and proper course would have been, were there any 
wish for real reform in the Cabinet, to request Earl Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener, General French, and a few more of our generals, whose 
ability as military organisers and as leaders of men has been practi- 
cally proved in peace and war, to state in writing what reforms are 
“necessary according to their authoritative opinion. 

Instead of such authoritative statements, we have received vague 
and watery statements from the mouth of a civilian who is instructed 
by a board of party politicians as to the reforms which “I think” or 
“we think” are necessary. The Secretary of State for War con- 
fers, of course, with the Commander-in-Chief or any other officers or 
officials he may choose before making his statements to Parliament ; 
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but whether he follows their advice is quite another matter: The 
information required by the public as to the real state of the Army 
can only be supplied by our generals, But our generals are 
judiciously muzzled towards the nation by our politicians, in whose 
pay they are, so that Imperial interests may be made subservient to 
party interests, ` 

Consequently -it has happened—and it will happen again and 
again, as long as this vicious system continues—that our generals 
are of opinion that, let us say, the War Office organisation is bad, 
that we require better rifles, more guns, different uniforms, larger 
stores, etc. But, unfortunately, these statements of -our generals 
cannot, under the present arrangement, be made to the nation, 
though they ought to be made to the nation, and there is nothing 
to hinder our politicians from cutting down our soldiers’ require- 
ments, atid from suppressing expert opinion of vital importance to 
the Empire—according to the requirements of party politics, 

A general commanding in one of our Colonies foresees war which 
is bound to break out, and he knows that he has not sufficient 
soldiers, guns, ammunition, transport, or stores for the defence of 
the Colony entrusted to his-care. He urges again and again the 
civilian Secretary of State for War to send him reinforcements. 
-~ The Secretary of State for War- puts the matter before the Cabinet, 
composed of party politicians. It is considered ‘harmful to the party 
in power to spend a million or two in sending reinforcements in 
time, and perhaps preventing a war thereby. Consequently, the 
Commanding General receives no reinforcements. But he still 
urges to have reinforcements sent to him. What happens? It is 
considered inconvenient that the General in command of the Colony 
- rather looks after the interests of the Empire abroad than after the 
interests of the politicians at home. Consequently, he is recalled. 

If the Commander-in-Chief sees the urgent necessity of having 
the Army immediately re-armed with a new weapon, or of having 
dilapidated fortresses put in order, or a different Army organisation 
introduced, he will find in most cases that the Secretary of State 
for War, that is to say, the Cabinet, is against such necessary 
measures. Why? Because every measure recommended by the , 
party in power is always, and on principle, run down by the 
Opposition—without looking at its merits. It would, perhaps, be 
otherwise if such measures were backed by the authoritative recom- 
mendation of our generals, as it is in other countries. 

In Germany, for instance, where Parliament used to be very par- 
simonious with regard to military expenditure, the Secretary of 
State for War, who is always a prominent general, and not a mere 
politician and figure-head as with us, used to explain, either to the 
whole House or to a Committee, the necessity of a certain measure. 
And when, for some reason or the other, he failed to convince the -< 
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members, old Moltke put in an appearance and explained in a little . 
speech lasting from five to ten minutes, and in the most direct 
language, that a certain strategical railway, or a certain new 
armament was, in his opinion, absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the Empire, and members were convinced by authority and granted 
what was asked for. _ ` : 
“In this country, Mr. So-and-so or Sir So-and-so, who says that he 
is not an expert, nevertheless pute forth in his own name huge 
military proposals which are criticised by other private gentlemen on 
the Opposition Bench from an Opposition point of view. Where are 
the experts to instruct the House of Commons? Nowhere. And” 
when disaster overtakes us some day, who is to blame? Nobody. 

The politician, who poses as the director of our military forces, 
assures us in time of peace that the Army is in the most perfect 
order, After disaster, the same gentleman will tell us that he is not 
an expert, that all is the fault of the generals, whose opinions we 
have not heard, and whose recommendations the party politicians 
have not heeded. And if the generals say that they failed to cbtain 
from the party politicians in power what they demanded again and 
again as absolutely indispensable, we are told by the same party 
politicians that the generals did not avail themselves of the powers 
given to them. ` 

In consequence of this state of affairs, stagnation, not progress, is 
the order of the day in our Army and Navy, and will remain so as 
long as the nation can be defrauded of valuable information by the 
party politicians in power. i 

One day our politicians pose as directors of our military organisa- 
tion, and will glibly tell you that everything is in the best order in 
the Army. Our organisation is the best, our arms are the most . 
perfect, our stores complete, our Intelligence Department unsurpass- 
able, our military maps most accurate, every contingency is foreseen. 
To-morrow there is a disastrous defeat, because the recommendations 
of our generals have not been heeded for years by the politicians in 
power. The public have never heard what our experts in matters of 
war have clamoured for, their views have been deliberately sup- 
pressed, questioris in the House about the Army have received ` 
deliberately shuffling and flattering replies, discussion on Army 
éubjects has been deliberately stifled, we are not prepared, have 
inferior arms, an army on paper, next to no stores, no maps—all is 
confusion. j ; 
_ What happens? Our civilian leaders of the Nation will coolly 
explain that they are not experts, that the man in the street knows 
more about war than a Secretary of State, that nobody is more sur- 
prised than the Secretary of’State at this “ discovery,” that the war 
could not have been foreseen, that nobody is to blame. . 

Says-Mr. Brodrick: “Now we have another great awakening, or 
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“rather a discovery, that there are many flaws and imperfectiong even 
“in those portions of our Army system which were. deemed to bè 
ity best.” ¿ 

If the advice of the Commander-in-Chief be set at naught, and 
his warnings be wantonly suppressed by our politicians, there is only 
one way for the Commander-in-Chief to make his voice heard : it is 
to resign. But it will rarely happen that a Commander-in-Chief 
has the independence, the energy, and. the fearlessness to resign. 
Besides, should he resign, the whole of the party in power and their 
papers will be up in arms and throw mud at him, like one man. 
Look only at the recent example of Lord Wolseley. During five 
years he has struggled and fought with the party politicians behind 
the scenes. We have heard rumours of dissension, but the revelation 
of the relations between the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary 
of State for War has only come when it was too late for any practical 
purpose—after he had left office. 

_ What the. Intelligence Department is for the Army, the Cabinet 
ought to be for the nation. But, instead of giving the necessary 
information to enlighten the people and bring refotm, the informa- 
tion received from the generals is withheld from the nation, and ques- 

- tions in the House of Commons are either evaded “on public 
“ grounds,” or carefully trimmed statements are made to the anxious 

enquirer in order to hide the ghastly and inconvenient truth as long 

as possible. 

This being the grave state of affairs, Mr. Brodrick should have 
taken the most urgent steps towards the reform of our Army, and 
should have supplied for every one of his statements a Memorandum 
in support from undoubted military authorities. But only in one 
- solitary instance has he thought it worth his while to read a general's 
opinion, which only affirms what was known by every newspaper 
reader, and which, consequently, was superfluous, and more used for 


show than for any practical purpose. Here is his quotation from 
Lord Roberts : 


A want which has been brought to light by the war in South 
Africa is the necessity of having a proportion of heavy guns to 
accompany the army in the fiad, to be worked not as guns of 
position, but as a more deliberate and slowly moving fied gun. 
A good deal has been said about the impediment of such guns on the 
march. No, doubt they do take up room; but they have the com- 
pensating advantage ot a heavy shell at long range, and that outweighs 
the disa vantages. . . Our mfles have stood the test of the cam- 
paign admiraby as regards range, accuracy, mechanism, solidity, and 
thoroughness of their manufacture. But they would be still more 
suitable for Army purposes if they were a little shorter and a little 
lighter, because they could then be used by cavalry as well as infantry. 
These changes can, it is believed, be made without in any way 
affecting their range and accuracy. Experiments have been tried with 

` an improved sight on a shortened and lightened rifle. 
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Mr. Brodrick said: “Z have read these opinions verbatim, because 
“ I believe they will be very reassuring to the House.” (Hear, hear). 

On the other hand, on his most important proposal, the reorganisa- 
tion of the Army and the necessary reforms, Mr. Brodrick has cited 
no authority at all. That is apparently superfluous. There we have 
to accept his personal word at his own valuation, which means as an 
expert if things go right, but as an amateur and ignoramus if things 
go wrong. ‘ 

Mr. Balfour, who is an expert, and an authority on every subject 
that can be found in the dictionary, from Abatement of Rents in 
Ireland down to Zymotic Diseases in England, posed the other day 
as an expert on law and military matters in that farce, the Colvile 
debate. If Mr. Balfour had read a statement from the Commander- 
in-Chief about General Colvile, or if Lord Roberts had been 
called before the House of Commons, this matter might have been 
settled with dignity and expedition. As it was, a whole sitting was 
wasted in irrelevant party politicians’ talk, for the justice or injustice 
done to General Colvile was completely lost sight of. That.a poli- 
ticians’ enquiry on party lines into the justice or injustice of General 
Colvile’s removal would be sterile, is only natural, and how entirely 


party feeling dominated the discussion may be seen from the division - 
taken: 


For Colvile. Against Colvile, 
Ministerialists ods 5 nee 251 
Opposition ae .. 145 AN 13 


The whole of the party in power, excepting five, were apparently 
conscientiously convinced of General Colvile’s guilt, and'the Opposi- 
tion, excepting 13, were equally strongly convinced of Colvile’s 
innocence. What an undignified spectacle, what farce, what 
humbug! 

Our Military Budget for 1899-1900 amounted in round figures to 
twenty million pounds for 160,000 men. Germany’s Military Budget 
for the same year amounted to thirty million pounds for 600,000 
men. Consequently, we find, leaving the soldiers’ pay in both cases 
quite out-of account, that, soldier for soldier, England pays more 
than 160 per cent. more than Germany does. In the year mentioned 
there were one hundred thousand horses in the German Army, against 
17,000 horses and mules in the English Army. There was, con- 
sequently, one horse to every six soldiers in Germany, and one horse 
to every ten soldiers in England. Besides, the German Army had 
a full supply of transport, the best arms money can buy, and stores of 
the highest quality for four million men, and spent yearly large 
sums.in huge manœuvres which we “cannot afford” out of our 
paltry twenty millions per annum. 

In consequence, I have no hesitation in saying that, military force 
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for military force, we pay three to four times more than Germany 
does.- At the same time, the German Army was efficient, ours ‘was 
not. The German mounted Services were fully mounted, whilst the 
horses in our Army did not even suffice to mount our cavalry, 
leaving not one single horse available for Horse Artillery, Field 
Artillery, Transport Service, Infantry officers, ete. : 

In other words, for the same money for which we maintain a 
transportless, ammunitionless, storeless, informationlesa, mapless 
army of 160,000 men with antiquated weapons, with only 17,000 
horses and mules, Germany maintains . 400,000 men, perfectly 
trained, perfectly equipped, and supplied with 66,000 horses. As 
furthermore the pay for 400,000 German officers and men is much 
higher than the pay for the English Army, the shallow excuse of our 
politicians as to the costliness of Voluntary Service compared with 
compulsory service does not stand examination. From these few 
figures it must be clear to every reader that the English Army has 
been a sham and a fraud until now; that our military force has been 
a military farce. 

Mr. Brodrick evidently thought it not necessary to expose this 
gigantic sham. Instead of that, he thought it sufficient to bring in 
an amusing morsel of information comparing the tailors’ bill for 
German and English lieutenants which rewarded him with 
“laughter.” 

Efficiency is a minor matter to our Secretariés of War. So is 
economy. Mr. Brodrick pleasantly states that we pay on the 
average 50. per cent. more for shooting ranges than the land is 
worth, and he is evidently satisfied, To lay proposals before the 
House how to acquire the land necessary for military purposes at 
a fair valuation, would be too business-like, you know—besides, 
it would be against all War Office tradition and practice. The War 
Office has on an average always paid three times more for an 
inferior article than the superior article was worth, as is clear from 
the comparative yearly cost of the German and English armies, 
Why should we change that ancient habit? 

The papera have lately drawn attention to the costliness of our 


_ continually growing waste of the national wealth by our Army, Mr. 
Brodrick, the politician, could afford to overlook that trifle, - 


dwindling, according to all Consular reports; our shipping has 
become stationary; our position as the world’s banker-hag gone to the 
Americans. We are, as a nation, living'on our capital, whilst 
Germany and the United States are forging ahead: With 
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‘national impoverishment staring us in. the face, it might 
have been thought that Mr. Brodrick’s watchword would have been, 
“Order, Efficiency, and Economy.” But far from it—our Army is 
to remain a sham, and a fraud, and a canker on our national life. - 

Yes, we are going to reform the Army, according to Mr. Brodrick. 
What reforms we may expect the following bold statement of Mr.- 
- Brodrick will show: “. . . It isa most remarkable fact that so 
“unpopular is Army Reform, so wedded are the people of this 
“country to past associations and prejudices which may be con- 
“sidered antiquated, . . .” Evidently the Army has so far never 
been reformed owing to the prejudice of the people. Is this true? 
No! The Army has never been reformed because every one of our 
amateur Secretaries of State for War, instead of frankly acknow- 
ledging the shortcomings of the Army by publishing the opinions of 
our generals, and trying to remedy what wanted remedying, has 
_ always declared that everything was for the best in the best of all 

‘possible armies. The people have been systematically and con- 
tinuously deluded into security, and when questions have been asked 
in the House of Commons, the Secretary of State for War, or his 
official apologist, has always unblushingly and shamelessly main- 
tained that everything in and about the Service was most perfect. 

I suppose it is because “Army Reform is so unpopular, and 
“because the people of this country are so wedded to past associa- 
“tions and prejudices, which may be considered antiquated,” that 
Mr. Brodrick also chose to patch and bolster up the impossible and 
worthless military organisation of this country, instead of inviting 
Parliament to consider whether a national and popular army system 
would not be preferable. All civilised countries possess at present 
national armies, armies in which the whole able-bodied population ia 
enrolled. On the continent of Europe the nations are enrolled in the 
army by compulsion. In the United States and in Switzerland the 
soldiers are Volunteers, but enrolment by compulsion is possible in 
the case of need. 

_ Instead of preparing the way for æa national organisation for 

defence, Mr. Brodrick, by some clever juggling of figures, has created 
six phantom Army Corps for the stultification of the voter and for 
the delight of the enemy. Could it not be found out whether 
provisions for compulsory service in time of danger would be 
popular? Are we English to remain under the stigma that we-are 
less patriotic than the Americans and the Swiss, that no-Englishman- 
cares whether his country be invaded and conquered by the enemy 

‘or not? In every civilised country it is recognised that it is the 
first duty of the citizen to defend his common home, his country. 
In England it is not recognised—at least, not by our politicians, for 
would it not be an innovation? se 

‘In the South African War, and in the American War of Indepen- 
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dence, we have-experienced a combat between our professional army - 
and a free armed nation, and in these two instances, as well -as in’ 
many more that can be cited, it has been proved to our cost that no 
defence is stronger than a national and popular defence of a warlike 
nation. If the, Boers had possessed a military organisation after our 
pattern, 50,000 men would have subdued - them in a few 
weeks, As the Boers had a national army, a male population of 
only about 60,000 men has held out against more than 200,000 
trained soldipre; with more than 600 guns, during more than a 
year. 

But then the Boers were not blessed with officers trained to learn 
by rote knowledge useless in war, nor with generals advanced by 
favour or by the number of their years, nor with an English Staff ` 
College which trained Gatacre of Stormberg fame, and Professor- 
- General Colley of Majuba. The Boers fought not “scientifically,” 
but according to common sense, and provided an army of intelligent 
fighters, not an unwieldy “fighting machine.” On the other hand, we 
have heard much of Boer corruption. Yes, there has been cor- 
ruption in the Boer service as well as in ours, but nevertheless the 
Boers have managed to possess themselves of the best guns, the best 
rifles, and an inexhaustible stock of ammunition, of stores and 
transport which our highly-cultured politician-rhetorician-war- 
directors failed to supply. We, with our highly-trained professional 
Officér-Professors, and our wonderful War Office organism, might have 
learned a lesson from the Boers; but we, that is, our politicians, are 
’ too obstinate to learn. Our politicians rather persist in traditional 
sloth, waste, shame, and inefficiency, than create a proper army. 
We have a paper army, a politicians’ army, a sham army, not an 
army for war. 

One half of our wonderful reformed Army is to defend England 
against an‘invasion. One half of our Army costs ten million pounds 
a year to maintain—a very heavy insurance premium for so unlikely 
a contingency and for so difficult and dangerous an undertaking. 
Would it not have been better, under those circumstances, to create 
only the framework of an army for defence: officers, staff, depéts, ` 
magazines, and, before all, a large supply of guns, rifles, and ammu- 
nition wherewith to arm the whole male population? Furthermore, _ 
might not, at the present moment, a law easily have been passed, 
authorising the King or-the Cabinet, in the case of national’ emer- 
gency, to “commandeer” the whole population, horses, Snorer, carts 
—in short, all that is necessary for war? 

Three millions of the best rifles, with a permanent stock of ammu- 
nition, of six hundred million rounds, would cost something like nine 
milliong all told. The old ammunition might be sold out of store 
by. the Government, at cost price, to- Volunteers for rifle practice, 
thus continually renewing the supply. As these rifles would last 
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at least ten years, this scheme would cost the country only about 
one million per annum, including storehouses, administrative 
expenses, etc. Besides, such a defensive arrangement would be 

‘popular and efficient. Why has not this, or a similar scheme, been 
recommended ? g 

Mr.. Brodrick has told us very pleasantly how correspondence 
requiring an immediate decision has been circulating between different 
military authorities for years and years, and he has caused considerable 
merriment and “ Laughter” by his “revelations.” But he has not 
told us that the respective officials have been dismissed. Punishment 
for criminal negligence in the service of the Empire plays, appar- 
ently, no part in the comic opera performance of our War Office. 

` That many of our highly-paid officials do hardly as much work 
in a day as a city clerk would do in an hour is known, and is bad 
enough. But not only sloth and negligence, but wilful obstruction, 
and even fraud, are to be found in our Administration, and- remain 
unpunished. 

The fraudulent contractors and their accomplices have not been 
brought to book, and such unimportant details as the extensive 
frauds of swindling contractors who have supplied our soldiers with 
brown paper boots, damp hay, rotten saddlery, mares*in foal, uneat- 
able provisions, etc., at famine prices, are not mentioned in Mr. 
Brodrick’s pleasant-sounding “ statement.”. 

At the Admiralty a similar state of things prevails. For seven years 
prominent ship-owners and prominent engineers have written and 
spoken against the Belleville boilers. From the ships’ movements 
and the results of trial trips, published in the papers, it has been 
evident for years that the Belleville boiler was worse than useless, 
that it was a positive danger to our Navy by incapacitating the ships. | 
But the Admiralty did not know anything about this scandalous 
state of affairs, for we have been told in Parliament, again and 
“again, that the Belleville boiler was the best. At last, when the 
scandal could no longer be suppressed, a Committee of Investigation 
was appointed. After sitting half a year, it hatched an interim 
report, which declared what every attentive newspaper reader and 
every ship-owner had known for years—that the Belleville boiler 
was useless, and recommended, in the plainest language, its 
immediate disuse. There was only one dissentient to ‘this Report. 
Needless to say that the one dissentient was—the one member of the 
Committee in Admiralty pay, 

-~ Wil the_criminals who, at the cost of many millions and in spite 
of universal opinion, foisted the Belleville boilers upon the nation, 
and who endangered our fleet and our national existence by incapaci- 
tating our ships, be dismissed and imprisoned? Probably not, for 
we are a lenient people, especially lenient to fraud in high places. 

Mr.: H. W.- Wilson writes: “A technical journal, Engineering, 
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“which is ‘thoroughly representative of engineering opinion and 
“most cautious in its statements, made a careful examination of our 
“ resources, and arrived at the conclusion that, instead of the two 
“battleships which Lord Goschen laid down in 1900—these ships, 
“by the way, have not yet been commenced—no less than sixteen 
“could be taken in hand and completed by 1904. The Engineer, 
“another journal of equal standing, declared that ‘in the matter of 
“< excuses Mr. Goschen is equal to President Steyn.’ ” 

And all the time British admirals—e.g., Admiral Rawson, in 
command of the Channel Squadron, publicly, and half a dozen others - 
privately—have been declaring that the British Fleet is perilously 
weak in battleships and cruisers, and our commanders in China and 
the Mediterranean have been calling in vain for reinforcements. 

But this is not the worst. Not only were far fewer ships laid 
down than were required, but those ships which were building 
already were not pushed actively forward. Vessels whose completion 
was positively promised have not been completed. Five first-class 
battleships, we are told, should be delivered by March, 1901, in addition 
to others which should have been ready œ year or eighteen months- 
before. March, 1901, has come, and not one of these five ships is 
ready. Their names are the “ Albion,” “ Vengeance,” “ Formidable,” 
“Irresistible,” and “Implacable.” The “Albion” ought to have 
been ready in August, 1899; it is doubtful if she will be in service 
before next June. The “ Implacable” has just begun her trials, but 
will not be ready before May or June; the other three have not even 
begun their trials, and cannot be in service before the summer. _ 

Our admirals have also been muzzled towards the nation by our 
politicians. Nevertheless, they have occasionally spoken out. 

The Naval Estimates, which are signed by an authority—no, 
certainly not, by a civilian, a politician, Lord Selborne—overlook 
the trifle of our backwardness in construction, and stuff the Belle- 
ville Boiler Scandal away in a far-away corner. Nor does Lord 
Selborne’s statement say who was guilty of the introduction and the 
continuation of the purchase. of the Belleville boilers. It is left to- 
enterprising newspapers to unearth the scandal, and to hunt the 
criminal out of office—for punished he will not be, according to 
precedent immemorial. 

If we examine our other Administrative Departments, it will be 
found that all, without exception, are as wasteful, as inefficient, as _ 
obstructive, and as reactionary as the War Office. and no order, 
efficiency and economy can be hoped for, unless a man like Lord 
Cromer or Lord Kitchener be appointed to clean the Augean stable 
f our Departments which our politicians are afraid or unable ‘to 
clean. - 

` What is wanted is the dismissal of the incapable by hundreds, and 
the imprisonment of the corrupt by dozens. What is wanted is an 
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iron will and an iron hand—merciless exposure and merciless punish- 
ment. When shall we get it? Shall we ever get it, or will our 
politicians look on in “scientific ” indolence, called non-interference, 
while the country is going to ruin by its wasteful, improvident, and 
absolutely incapable administrations. Knowing many other 
countries, I have no hesitation in saying that the English Adminis- 
tration is the most wasteful, the most corrupt, the most stupid, and 
the most inefficient in any civilised land. 

The important problem of popularising the Army and giving 
. merit its reward by very numerous advancements from the ranks, 
has only been lightly touched upon, and it has only been vaguely 
hinted in Mr. Brodrick’s speech that there would be in the future 
` some hope of promotion for the younger men. -At present 
eur officers can only obtain a high command when they are 
very old. Apparently, our War Office believes that officers 
improve by age, like wine, whilst frequently the contrary is the 
case. It should not be forgotten that Napoleon was twenty-six 
years old at Austerlitz, Nelson was forty years old at the battle of 
the Nile, and Wellington was forty years old when he took over 
the command in the Peninsula In fact, looking at the teaching 
of history, we find that most great generals were young. Might we 
not profit from the teaching of history ? 

What do we require in order to obtain those reforms of which the 
country is in such crying need? We require men of creative and of 
constructive talent; not men of apologetic ability. We require men of 
energy who will give us light and will lead us, not flattering poli- 
ticians who lull us to sleep with wilful misrepresentations and mis- 
lead us. Have we got these men? Will you, my Lord Marquess, 
appoint such men? 

My Lord Marquess, I am placing this frank criticism and these 
suggestions before you with faint hope and with a heavy heart—not 
because I doubt your ability to provide the necessary reforms, but 
because I doubt your inclination to do so. 

These doubis have been strengthened by the astonishing speech 
- which you delivered on the Idth March, before the Association 
of the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, in which 
you are reported to have said: 


All that we hear, I think, of the Germans and their rivalry, which 
is supposed to be driving us so far, must take its origin more from 
the fertile and inventive writers who have to produce adequate copy 
than from any real foundation in fact. . . . There is an idea that 
we are not so completely the masters that we were; we do not establish 
ourselves as comp.etely in front of the race as we used to do in past 
times. I do not know whether there is any justification for that 
feeling. I recognise that it exists, but I am inchned rather- to 
attribute it to the natural pessimism which attends as ite Nemesis on 
all great success. : . 
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I suppose the business men to whom you addressed these remarks 
must have asked themselves whether they were dreaming or whether 
they were really and seriously being addressed by the responsible 
Prime Minister of England. 

In reply to your incredible assertions, I beg to give you a few 
statistics extracted from official Blue Books. They concern chiefly 
industries which so far have been considered as English specialities, 
if not English monopolies, industries in which the foreigner has no 
natural advantage over his English competitor, industries in which 
we have been supposed to excel. The figures given are an irrefu- 
table proof of England’s industrial marasmus and approaching ruin. 


EXPORTS. 
Bertsu and [zisu. 


1884. . 1898. 
£ £ 
Alkali Syn ies ni ek .. 2,089,609 1,005,763 
Gunpowder ; at fs “as 387,392 194,926 
Bleaching materials te Mie oes 661,406 310,817 
Cement... lag gay ae 871,015 609,320 
Dye stuffs ... ae m iae 689,230 435,643 
Clocks and watches sed se Jai 293,039 80,037 
Cotton yarn and twist... a .. 13,813,078 8,923,272 
Cotton manufactures Bay oe ... 31,850,336 28,575,660 
Cotton stockings and socks mi ee 569,345 174,888 
Furniture si ace KS 716,248 612,821 
Glass, plate ‘and flint ` o ai lee idx 574,452 307,850 
Haberdashery and millinery... .. 2,851,892 1,504,519 
Hardware and cutlery .. ... an .. 3,142,711 1,986,032 
Linen yarn en ae w= 1,135,737 > 885,330 
. Linen white or plain an bs .. 8,961,692 2,731,033 
Linen thread for sewing ... ae Mee 313,024 207,897 
Machinery, icultural ... a Aa 875 805 687,934 
. Machinery, other descriptions its ... 1,803,061 1,454 92 - 
. Iron and steel rails aa or . 8,062,037 - 2,173,665 
‘ Iron sheets a .. ~~: 1,856,353 420,613 
` Iron hoops, and hoop iron “vs ai 596,490 358,668. 
Iron tinned plates .. ies sine ... 4,746,923 - 2,744,071 . 
Musical instruments Se sae cee 265,414 196 385 
Paper, writing or printing oe ws 1,107,871 922,050 
Silk, thrown, twist and yarn... aah 612,951 333,299 
Broad stuffs of silk and Shee materials .., 684,843 340,053 
Other kinds of silk . ‘tee 782,820 672,588 - 
Other kinds of silk and other materials ae 281,773 37,(86 
Telegraphic wire and apparatus .. .» 2,509,153 985 283 - 
Umbrellas and parasols ... wea nen 581,851 450,661 
. Woollen flannels... oe ie Aie 410,190 331,904 
Woollen blankete . ov 501,521 864,137 
. Woollen stuffs, mixed and unmixed... 8,718,326 8,046,555 
- Woollen carpets and druggets .... . 1,268,109 794,254 
‘ Woollen and worsted manufactures: of : 
t other sorts Oe 831,055 807,942 





‘Total... ase eves 94,886,252  £65;668,450 ` 
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` IMPORTS. . 
j 1884. 1898. 
' £ £ 

China, porcelain and earthenware oe 550,600 ` 860,348 
Cos uch. aa ee ae 437,069 541,864 
Cotton piece goods wae zits axe 438,719 858,166 
Cotton unenumerated ... ize . 1,441,306 3,115,064 
es from coal tars ate coy) ain He 554,880 ` 739,059 
Glass bottles and other kinds... ... 1,615,716 8,285,586 
Embroidery and needlework ... `. 56,983 872,865 
Lace and articles made of lace ... re 930,890 1,430,014 
: Leather, boots and shoes ... a ii 352,567 . 610,873 
Leather, gloves ace ot .. 1,672,892 2,014,398 
_ Linen yarn iss ee te eh 217,567 599,346 

Iron and steel girders, beams, pillars, - ; 
- machinery and other kinds ... . 2,693,442 6,398,407 
Musical instruments ABE ne Pes 815,188 1,220,512 


Painters’ colours and pigments ... 796,137 1,123,967 


Paper and  pasteboard — unprinted, 


printed or coated 1,055,826 2,800,567 


Silk broad stuffs...  ... -6,284,061 9,533,510 
Silk ribbons me en ae er 1,952,398 3,450,601. 
Silk, other manufactures ... ie ... 2,747,614 3,639,119 
. Toys ie wae iat see ake 626,370 1,100,476 
Watches... ie ed cs sii 606,194 1,326,469 
Woollen manufactures, stuffs... ae 4,214,265 -5,111,544 
Woollen manufactures, other kinds 2,617,472 4,714,237 . 
Total ... “ae Biss ... £32,678,156  £55,246,992 


As appears from these tables, o r exports of the enumerated 
characteristically English industrial articles have declined by some 
£29,000,000 sterling between 1884 and 1898, and these articles are 
now supplied by the foreigner. During this time the foreigner 
increased his imports of characteristically English industrial articles 
into Great Britain by, roughly, £22,000,000 sterling. Consequently, 
foreign industries have taken from our industries trade valued at 
£51,000,000 sterling per annum. j 

In this period of fourteen years, from 1884 to 1898, our population 
has increased by 10 per cent., and the consumption of manufactured 
goods in the world by very much more than 10 per cent., whilst at 
the same time the profits on industrial production have been 
decreasing. Consequently, our net earnings have been considerably 
more affected by loss of trade than is apparent from the figures given. 

Whilst our earnings from our industries have been so considerably 
diminished, our housekeeping expenses have considerably- increased, 
and our imports of food alone have risen by a round £50,000,000 
sterling between the years 1884 and 1898. In other words, -whilst 
our expenses for food alone have risen by £50,000,000 sterling, we ` 
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have lost trade to the value of more than £60,000,000 sterling, thus 
burning the candle at both ends. 

I think, my Lord Marquess, the figures given will supply to you 
that “real foundation in fact” which you doubted in your recent 
speech, figures which, to you, the responsible Prime Minister of 
England, should have been better known than to 


Your very obedient servant, 
Tue AUTHOR or “ Darrtine.” 


M. WITTE” AND THE RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL CRISIS, 


AISER WILHELM, Leo XII., and M. Witte, the foremost 
statesmen of to-day, are popularly supposed to have the fate 
of Europe in their hands, and the Russian Finance Minister 

is often believed to be much the most powerful of the three. As he 
presides over the great ganglion, or nerve-centre, of the Muscovite 
Empire, raising and spending the revenue of a nation of over a ' 
hundred and forty million people, it is felt that he must also have 
a commanding voice in the conduct of the affairs of every department 
of State-government, domestic and foreign. Treaties and tariffs 
forming part of his means of action, commercial concessions and 
privileges being in his gift, it is assumed that peace and war, which 
may necessarily result from his policy, must also be, to some extent, 
dependent upon his will. 

Tf this legendary estimate of M. Witte's position were borne out 
by facts, no greater power for good or evil could well be striven for, 
or wielded, by mortal man, no heavier responsibility could be laid 
upon shoulders that bear an uncrowned head, no more formidable 
hindrances and dangers could be encountered by a statesman thrown 
wholly upon his own untrained statecraft and unaided resources. 
A philosophic Minister, who could clearly foresee, focussed together, 
the obstacles in his way, the abysses that yawn beneath him, the 
doubtful, and at best partial, suecess which, if fortune favour, he 
may ultimately score, and the black ingratitude which certainly: 
awaits him in the end, would, in sheer horror, abandon the post oF 
sacrifice his life in the endeavour. 

But the popular picture drawn by amateur or hostile handa is 


* His family name is Witte. In Russia no prefix is ever set before it. In Frenchdha, 
eae de is used to indicate that he belongs to the nobility. As de is not Enghsh, there 
no object in employing it, é 
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very highly ‘coloured. M. Witte is neither a -heaven-born genius . 

- nor.an all-powerful Chancellor. His influence with the Tsar has 
been especially exaggerated. In reality it is neither abnormal nor | 
constant. His predecessor, M. -Vyshnegradsky, exerted at least as 
much; some of his present colleagues possess a great deal more; 
persons who are neither Ministers nor dignitaries are still more 
powerful than either. I have it on the authority of some of his 
confrères that the Tsar’s confidence amounts merely to a firm belief 
that M. Witte is endowed with the brains, the will-power, the single- 
mindedness, and the honesty which go to the making of a good 
financier, but that he is far from suspecting that his Minister's 
knowledge of political currents and undercurrents, his depth and 
bréadth of view, his inborn psychological tact and his gift of deftly 
adjusting present means to far-off ends, place him on a level with 
the first statesmen of the century. Beyond his own domain, there- 
fore, he has no initiative and scant influence. He is seldom con- 
sulted except in cases where financial questions are at issue, and hia 
advice, even when it had to do with matters which directly affected 
his own sphere of action, has been several times set aside and the 
counsels of other Ministers carried out instead. At the present moment, 
when our own relations with Russia are to some extent in flux, this is 

_ a fact worth knowing. To my thinking, it is also a matter for regret ; 
for it would assuredly have been much better for Russia ‘and ‘also 
for Great Britain had the shrewd business-like man who now holds 
the purse-strings of Muscovy been invested with the power of- 
Chancellor. He would certainly never have countenanced the 
shuffling and quibbling by means of which’ the spruce phrase- 
monger, Count Muravieff, managed to squander in a couple of 
years the vast capitel of confidence which Alexander III.’ had 
slowly.and laboriously accumulated during a life-time. 

But whatever the man’s mental calibre and moral fibre may really 
be, they will both be thoroughly tested by the unparalleled commercial 
crisis through which Russia is now passing, and for which he is 
as universally held responsible in his own country as Kaiser Wilhelm 
will be when Germany’s turn has come to feel the pinch of distress. 
The chosen people always murmur when there is a lack of water to 
slake their thirst. Fortunately, they always find a person to murmur 
against. In this case the Finance Minister is no more to blame 
for the commercial crash which has overtaken Russia than an 
e®perienced agriculturist would be for the fall of hail which destroyed 
his harvest in the pre-insurance period. On the contrary, he went 
very far out of his way to ward it off; but, having failed to save his 

$ =people, when playing the part of prophet, he is forced to give them 
œ Comfort in the rôle of a scapegoat. 
n, personally acquainted; with M. Witte, my estimate of 
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his character and abilities has been formed mainly from the’ verified 
data with which his worst enemies most liberally supplied me. His 
friends, fortunately for himself, are not numerous, and may generally 
be likened to the clouds which the sun builds up, and which forthwith 
gather together to dgrken him. Some of the acts, on the strength 
of which a short time ago M. Witte was proclaimed by friends and 
foes to have been weighed and found wanting, have since come to 
be looked upon as signal proofs of his extraordinary acumen, and are 


now recorded among his chief claims to recognition. I confess I 


was myself very much impressed, a couple of years back, by the 
sincerity with which, in Berlin and Paris, he was sneered at by 
eminent financiers, in some of whom the world of Mammon professes 
implicit confidence. The burden of their utterances was that he was 
a fish out of water. “He may possibly be a good railway admin- 
“‘istrator,’ remarked one oracle of the Golden Calf, “but he is 
“assuredly no financier.” I felt curious to learn the grounds for 
this unfavourable view, and they were duly imparted to me with 
picturesque details, which I now know to be facts, and which 
I then believed to afford good reason for censure. It 
appeared that during the high tide of commercial prosperity 
then prevailing in Germany, Russia, and France, M. Witte 
was exhorting people to make ready for the low ebb which, he 
maintained, wás shortly bound to follow and leave the unwary 
stranded. “Not being a financier by profession, he is naturally 
“ nervous,” explained one of the Continental celebrities. Soon-after- 
wards I heard similar complaints in St. Petersburg from very pushing 
Russian bankers and financiers. “ Witte is cracked; he is constantly 
“publishing warnings against speculative business, and is doing no 
“end of harm to the country at large. Yet he is paid to foster 
“ enterprise, not to chill it, If not gifted with sagacity, he ought 
“at least to allow himself to be guided by elementary patriotism. 
“Every one of his warnings is followed by a fall in the price of 
“scrip. But what can we expect from a man who knows nothing 
“ of finances or industry? It is simply scandalous.” And now that 
the foretold eclipse of prosperity has come, those upon whom darkness 
has fallen would fain tear the astronomer to pieces for not hindering 
it. He is cordially hated by bankers, “ promoters,” speculators, and 
most men of the Midas-eared class, and if a tithe of what is said 
about him were taken as seriously as it would be in Germany, the 
Crown lawyers would seldom be idle, and Russian prisons would be 
constantly crowded. 

It ig an interesting sight to watch the Finance Minister set to 
work upon a series of problems which seem as difficult and as 
dangerous as the riddle of the Sphinx, and to note his strength and 
weakness brought out in turns as he warms to the task. It is as 
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` though hë had to undo a Gordian knot made of the venomous 
tresses of Medusa, and had little time allowed him for preliminaries. 
Any official of the traditional type, such as the Russian Foreign Office - 
seems able to endure without serious damage to the State, a varnished 
mediocrity sucked into power by one of the back-eddies in the stream 
of Court favour, would have ruined himself and his country long ago © 
were he sent to the Ministry of Finances. M. Witte is in his element 
there. Owing little to fortune, and nothing to favour, he is silent, 
ready, resourceful. A man of pith and grit, a massive Vulcanic 
figure wont to bear down opposition and to sweep hindrances from 
off his path, he is now forced to wage war with enemies against 
some of whom the very gods would strive in vain. The supineness 
' of underlings, the shortsightedness of self-complacent colleagues, the 
crass stupidity of administrators, the greed of capitalists running a 
breakneck race for riches, the listlessness and helplessness of the 
grey masses of the benighted people, periodic droughts, frequent 
partial famines, the rise in the value of gold, the fall in the price 
of the best securities, the ruinous effects of hostilities in China and 
the Transvaal, the losses entailed by the tariff war with the United . 
States, the shadows cast by the prospect of a similar duel with 
Germany, constitute but a few of the difficulties with which he is 
called upon to cope. And they are all so crowded together within 
the’space-of.a few short months that before a firm stand can ‘be taken 
against one, other dangers,” calling for different, and,-it may be, 
conwary, measures loom already large and near. Meanwhile, col- 
leagues clamour for money, which they do not always spend wisely, 
journalists single out some really provident measure taken by the 
Minister, and put it forward as a proof of his utter incapacity ; 
bankers tax him with folly, speculators hold him responsible for 
their own miscalculations, personal enemies seek to swamp him in 
a flood of filthy calumny, and in the midst of this chaotic vortex of 
disaster and folly, M. Witte has only himself to turn to for counsel 
and courage. 

The man who is willing to pilot the ship of state through this 
maelstrom, knowing the dangers attaching to failure, is well worth 
Studying. Historians will hesitate to call the present Finance 
Minister a genius, even in the looser sense of the term, unless indeed 
the growing gravity of the situation call forth some latent powers in 
him hitherto unsuspected ; but unbiassed judges will not grudge him 
a place above the best statesmen who have ever yet advised a 
Russian Tsar. Had he been called to office at any other period of 
time ibetween the Turkish War and the retirement of M. Vyshne- 
gradsky he might have bestowed relative prosperity upon his country, 
and reaped the highest known form of recognition, such as is 
embodied in after-dinner ‘panegyrics and journalistic praise. But 
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the task which fate and folly have now set him is so arduous that it 
may, at most, ‘be tackled in a masterly way, but it could hardly be 
worked out to a fully satisfactory issue, even were a demi-god in 
wer. ` 
` Tf M. Witte be not exactly a worker of wonders, a glance at his 
colleagues and critics tempts one to regard him as a Brobdignag in 
. ~ Lilliput, ‘and seriously to doubt whether throughout the length and 
breadth of the Russian Empire there is any other man within the 
reach of ministerial power capable of saving what he hes rescued out 
of the wreck of metallurgic works and the crash of industrial enter- 
prises. Buta look at the man himself would not lead one to that con- 
clusion. His is not a countenance which profoundly impresses the 
casual observer. The forehead and the eyes undoubtedly bespeak’ 
more than average intelligence, and the lines about the mouth sug- 
gest rare will-power, but his general personal appearance is of the 
kind which provokes negative sentiment rather than appreciative 
curiosity. Tall of stature, heavy in build, stiff in deportment, 
cumbersome in gait, cold in manner and unpolished in address, M. 
Witte seems at first sight one of the least sympathetic men whom one 
would expect to find at the apex of the social pyramid in Russia. 
Although a nobleman by birth, he is the opposite pole to the human 
type labelled by Germans “‘der Frackmensch ” or “man of evening 
“dress.” Hard, stiff, angular, slow to speak and prompt to act, devoid 
alike of physical attractions and of the cheap arts of seeming and 
pleasifig, he is-said by those who know him most intimately to be 
gifted with a mind of large compass and with a keenness of insight 
bordering upon prophetic vision. Despite the fact that he belongs 
to one of the best, and, gossip adds, the oldest families in Russia, 
M. Witte is eminently unpopular with members of the upper social 
strata who simver sempiternally, bow automatically, fawn abjectly, 
talk copiously in Russo-French, and think poorly of him less for the 
faults which he possesses than for those which he does not happen 
to share with themselves. But underneath the opaque exterior and: 
, the rugged traits lie hidden sparks of genuine fire, which.occasionally 
glisten forth through the eyes during the heat of discussion. Wont 
to throw his thoughts into deeds, he has few left for mere words, and 
is therefore a poor speaker. But when he does talk, sincerity. and 
suasion characterise all he says. ~ Devoid of the white heat of 
enthusiasm, and without the thinnest vein of poetry in his com- 
position, he may be aptly characterised as the embodiment of sturdy 
common sense raised to its highest Russian power. 

In fact, M. Witte is essentially a business mam, who knows exactly - 
what he wants, and goes straight to the point without any beating 
about ‘the bush, even perhaps though it should chance to be a 

' burning bush with the Angel of the Lord therein. He cares nothing . 
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whatever for mere'réd tape, but, like Carlyle’s heroes, is a wholesale - 
swallower of formulas. Theories, traditions, and official regulations 
are so much wax to him, melting at ‘his approach, and assuming any 
impress with which he chooses to stamp them. This trait is perhaps 
natural in one who has worked his way into power and place in the . 
face of the firm opposition of mediocre ‘theorists, and despite the - 
finely-knitted meshes of bureaucracy. For although by birth a 
member of the nobility, like thousands of nameless Russian Zaeh- 
darms, and although a graduate of a University like other thousands 
of the culture-varnished masses, M. Witte is largely a self- 
made man. Having passed through most stages of railway adminis- 
tration, leaving each one a good deal better than he found it, he 
emerged at the summit as Minister of Ways and Communications, 
and was soon afterwards appointed to succeed the late M. Vyshne- 
gradsky as Minister of Finance, where he has become a butt for 
cowardly attacks and infamous calumnies, such as fortunately 
would not be tolerated in Western Europe. 

A Dutchman by extraction, and a railway administrator by pro- 
fession, M. Witte differs from most Russians in character, and from 
all living statesmen in methods, True to his belief in the law of 
the economy of forces, he never fritters away his time in spinning 
out theories of government, or building up systems of economics—in 
a word, he is not a doctrinaire. Theory very often leads to no- 
thoroughfares, whereas real tact always instinctively feels the right 
road to the goal. And with this kind of tact he is gifted in w high 
degree. He was once discussing in the Council of the Empire an 
important measure which had nothing to do with either finance or 
foreign policy, although it has since had a certain indirect and - 
adverse effect upon both, and he opposed the scheme with all the 
headstrong vigour which has ever characterised him. Another 
Minister, defending the project, marshalled all his arguments, ex- 
hhausted all his powers of suasion, and finally exclaimed: “Do you 
“gtill hesitate as to whether we have the right to take this step?” 
“Oh, no,” replied M. Witte, “no more than I hesitate to affirm 
“that if we all took to availing ourselves of our rights, there would 
“De no living on earth. Right is often the enemy of expediency, 
“and compromise the safest mainstay of interest.” The measure 
was carried, and M. “Witte’s forebodings were more than fulfilled. 
Diplomatic euphemisms, misleading half-truths, idea-clouding 
phrases, are hateful to him. Plain, unvarnished facts, such as are 
obligatory in the railway world, where misstatements and disasters 
are often correlatives, are more to M. Witte’s taste than courtly 
phraseology, —which latter, however, he well knows when and how 
to use. For these reasons, among many others, he would make such 
n Russian Chancellor as has never yet directed the affairs of the 
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Russian Empire. His aims could be understood, his methods could 
be foreseen, his word could be trusted. There would be no sensa- 
tional surprises and no quibbling explanations, and the interests 
of the Russian nation would gain enormously by the change. 

M. Witte is not am ideal. No man known to history has been, and 
least of all a statesman. Enthusiastic panegyrists who have found 
such characters have simply lowered and narrowed their ideals to fit 
their favourites. I have had the pleasure of being personally 
acquainted with several of M. Witte’s predecessors and with some of 
his colleagues, and there is hardly one among them whose conversa- 
tion I have not found more animated, suggestive, entertaining, than 
that of the present Finance Minister. But I have met only one other 
who could inspire his hearer with a feeling of such implicit trust as 
M. Witte. Conscious of this, he is always desirous of coming into 
personal contact with those whose activity intersects his own. “ Why,” 
I have heard him more than once exclaim, “why do foreigners bent 
“on investing their capital in Russian industry go to professional 
“promoters, many of whom extort exorbitant sums for superfluous 
“services? If they came straight to me, I would tell them in five 
“minutes what to do and how tp do it, free of any charge, and if I had 
“not time at the moment, I would put gratuitously at their disposal 
“the services of the best of my officials. Business men ought to goto . 
“ work in a business-like way.” 

Taking a broad but common-sense view of the sphere of imperial 
finance, M. Witte holds that it-cuts many other circles and has 
numerous points of contact with all departments of State adminis- 
tration. Having to find the money for a policy, he naturally seeks 
to have a voice in determining that policy. He urges, for instance 
—what events have often made painfully clear—that the flow and 
ebb of confidence coñsequent upon the course of foreign policy have 
an irresistible tendency to fill and deplete the imperial treasury. If, 
therefore, a crisis fraught with serious results seems likely to follow 
upon any new line of action proposed, he wishes his colleagues to 
count the cost of the undertaking before definitely committing the 
State to the new departure. And that is the origin of the airy 
legend which depicts him as a sort of informal Chancellor of the 
Russian Empire. In truth, he is nothing of the kind; and if the 
statements which I have received from dignitaries who are in a 
position to know be correct, his influence’in this respect is very 
much short of what it advamtageously might be. If Russia re- 
sembled other European States she would have suffered incalculable 
harm from the clumsy machinery of government, which not only does 
not provider for complete solidarity among the Tsar’s responsible 
advisers, but offers a free field for a garñe of unending cross purposes 
and a tournament of underhamd intrigues. Each Minister is as 
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supremé in ‘his own domain as if it were wholly cut off from all the 
others, and measures are often taken which, while they seem to 
further the temporary interests of the Ministry, may run counter to 
the permanent well-being of the State. In the slightly modified 
saying of Seneca: De partibus regni quisque deliberat, de summa 
nemo. No more tangible proof of Russia’s vast power of cohesion 
could be reasonably asked for than the fact that she has not only not 
been materially harmed by this pulling and tearing hither and thither, 
‘ but that she has made considerable progress in spite of it. It is 
hard to understand how any genuine statesman could look upon this 
condition of things as other than a very serious obstacle to the true 
interests of the Empire. It is even doubtful whether, under present 
conditions, it can long be persisted in with impunity. For a homo- 
geneous and responsible Cabinet, such as exists theoretically in 


Lan 


constitutional countries, there is of course no place in an autocracy, , 


but neither should there: be any for a body of dignitaries wielding 
almost absolute power, who are unable or unwilling to subordinate 
the aims of their departments to the real welfare of the State. M. 


Witte being a statesman, his activity naturally and necessarily tends. 


to bring about this fusion and unification. If he succeed, he will 
have rendered a lasting service to his monarch and his country. 
And no Russian Minister was ever better equipped for success than 
is M. Witte. To begin with he has the gift, or it may be the habit, 
of bringing all the power of his mind and all the force of his will 
to bear upon his work. He is literally wrapped up in it, and whatever 
or whoever confronts him is made subservient to it. It is the 
element in which he lives. Everything else is subordinated thereto, 
for that alone possesses absolute value in his sight, and all other. 
things only in so far as ‘they are related to that. Menee his single- 
mindedness as Minister is uncommon. Everything is done with a 


view to the great ultimate end. And for the attainment of this.all © 


kinds and conditions of men are made use of with a breadth of 
toleration which is not wholly devoid of humour. Friends, enemies, 
and indifferent onlookers, all are pressed into the service, for M. 


-Witte has a peg for every hole, round or square. But destructive - 
forces he simply annihilates in passing, ag an elephant might squash. 


a mischievous ape. A jobbing subordinate is pulled up in full 
career and shelved. A powerful enemy: who, not satisfied with 
decrying the Minister, seeks to discredit his system is deprived of his 
orders and decorations, and outlawed for ever. There the matter, is 
at an end for M. Witte, who keeps pushing unwearyingly onwards, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left. However he may 
dislike fair criticism, he professes not to have the slightest fear of it, 
and certain facts familiar to most Russian newspaper-readers render 
the statement credible. He certainly hes done much to challenge and 
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little to check it. When Russian capitalists began to speculate M. 
Witte warned them first in private, then in published circulars. 
Foreseeing the deluge, he offered them a refuge in the ark of 
prudence. One and all they resented his meddling in their affairs, 
and proclaimed their indefeasible right of doing what they liked 
with their own. Him they labelled a false prophet of evil and a 
bungling financier, until the flood finally came, sweeping away all 
kinds of speculation, legitimate and the reverse, and then, instead 
of crying out nostrd ‘culpa, they angrily denounced him as the cause 
of all their disasters. But without any bitterness ho still steers 
straight for the goal, which he strives to reach by a choice of means’ 
untrammelled by deference to conventional usages, and untinctured 
by jealousy or even the more common forms of egotism. Single- 
mindedness of this degree is, to my mind, one of the main reasons of 
his success, 

Another great help is the keen eye which he has for real worth, 
and the marvellous talent he possesses for pressing it into his service. 
Among the ready writers in the Russian journalistic world whose 
pens were dipped in gall and wielded with power, M. Witte made 
every conquest on which he set his heart. He needed only to see 
the man and talk to him for a few minutes on the theme of bushel- 
covered talents, looking at him the while with the cold, piercing 
gaze of a soul-gauger, and before the brief talk was over he knew 
how rapidly the spell was acting on the heart, brain, or other noblest 
organ of his interlocutor, and he might well say: 


“Protest not, 
| “Thy locks are vows to me: 
“ Thou art a man made to make consuls. Go.” 


He has always given his onponents credit for greater intelligence 
than they possessed, but he has generally dealt with them as with 
inanimate hindrances when possible, attracting and employing those 
who had any value in his eyes, and leaving the rest contemptuously 
in peace. Vindictiveness has had no place among his 
motives to action. He -has been maligned, lampooned, and 
calumniated in a way which would infuriate the most 
phlegmatic of men, and drive many beyond the bounds of 
reason or of law. In lithographed letters, signed by the writer’s 
name, and forwarded to most of the celebrities of St. Petersburg, 
he was plainly charged with crimes the perpetration of which would 
have rendered him liable to exile to Siberia, if not to seclusion 
in a lunatic asylum. Everything he revered was subjected to similar 
treatment. It is greatly to his credit that he endured all this in 
silence instead of crushing his assailants, as he might have done with- 
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the utmost ease;, and it speaks well for the sagacity of the young 
Tsar that calumny, ridicule, and prophetic threats of financial 
disaster have been powerless to modify the high estimate he had 
formed of his adviser. 

M. Witte has the defects of his good qualities, besides others 
which stand in no close relation to these. Thus he is characterised 
by one shortcoming, common to most gifted men—impatience of 
stupidity, even when clad in Court-dress and invested with delegated 
power. He hates human windbags, of whom he has known a goodly 
number, and: he loses little time and very few words in showing his 
contempt for the type. A monosyllable and a gesture often suffice ; 
sometimes it is a spontaneously-formed epigram, at times a mere 
glance of scornful pity. For these negative quantities he has no 
place in his system, and yet they are ever cropping up at unexpected — 
times. One cannot wholly do without the grey mass of mediocrities 
of which Russia and the world are full; Carrara marble is not the 
stuff of which nethermost foundations are usually made, even for 
a masterpiece of architecture; but positive stupidity can be put to 
no use whatever. And it is far less uncommon than is usually 
believed. But even from the average man M. Witte expects far 
more than the average man can give; and when he fails to receive 
it, he makes no secret of his disappointment. “ Why can I not have 
“an allowance of roubles for my department?” he was once asked 
by a very zealous, well-meaning official, whose grade is a matter of 
indifference to the reader. “You could, I know, spare the sum, 
“for it is available,” he added. “To be spent, not to be misspent,” 
replied M. Witte, who thereupon applied the funds to some other 
-branch of the administration. This trait has not helped to win the 
Minister friends. His enemies are as the sands of the sea. I have 
often got some of them to draw portraits of him for me; but these 
draughtsmen resemble the Chinese artists, of whom their countrymen 
say that when they draw a lion it looks very like a dog. 

His usually cold, abrupt manner is also unsympathetic, and it is 
probably meant to be repellent. His temper, too, is naturally 
uneven, with a pronounced tendency to violent outbursts, which 
sometimes seem greatly disproportioned to their cause. But he 
generally manages to keep his anger within the bounds of words 
which sting; it seldom ‘hurries him into rash action, and never 
assumes the form of feminine spite or vengeance. Tt is a signal and 
striking proof of the mastery he wields over his passion that, despite 
his robust faith in his own superior powers and- his headstrong 
temper, he managed to pick his steps over the heads of thousands 
of ornamental or vegetating officials who still stalk sullen or vengeful 
on the highways and byways of Russian bureaucracy. 

Qne of his favourite axioms is that the substance is the only thing 
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worth worrying about, the shadow being its own caretaker. Hence, 
he .has-no objection to others doing all the talking”so long as they 
‘do. not hinder him from carrying on the work. Criticism of, public 

acts, he admits, is useful. One of his bitterest enemies was once 
about to be punished administratively for maligning the Finance 

Minister, libelling the Government, and committing other grievous 

sins against the higher powers. M. Witte was told of the scheme, 

and asked to give it his approval. He declined. “The man has, 
“severely and unfairly criticised my measures,’ he replied, “ but 

“they are able to stand criticism; and if they were not, it would be 

“an additional reason why outspoken disapproval should not be 

“checked.” And the result was that the punishment meted out 

to the delinquent was relatively ‘lighter than it would other- 

wise have been. As Minister M. Witte has allowed much more | 
freedom of discussion than any of his predecessors, but he also takes. 

- much greater care than they that the real facts of the case should be 

known. “The truth once established,” he says, “everybody has the 

“right to comment upon it in his own way.” 

He cannot comprehend why other people are not as indifferent 
as himself to the noisy buzz of journalists and the harmless stings of 
critics, forgetting that few are. intelligent or well informed enough 
to be able always ‘to discriminate between a press that voices the 
“ Government and a press that represents only itself. That trait struck 
me very forcibly once, when I asked his opinion about the possibility 
of putting our relations with Russia on a permanently 
friendly footing. He had begun by pleading his lack of competency 
to supply me with an authoritative answer to a question on foreign 
policy, but speaking strictly from his own limited point of view, , 
he upheld the thesis that both States have all to gain and nothing 
to lose by a good understanding. It was then early in the year 1900, 
and all Russia was ardently praying for the war with Great Britain 
on behalf of the Boers which the Russian Press openly prophesied. 
I pointed out this strongly discordant note to M. Witte. “The 
` “Russian Press,” he exclaimed, with a significant gesture, “is 
“free to make war on any State to which it takes a dislike. And 
‘ “the Russian Government sees no reason why it should not remain 
“neutral. As for real war, that is not waged by journalists in this 
“country. His Majesty’s will is supreme, and it is moved by higher 
“ considerations than the leading articles of pressmen. The Govern- 
“ment remaining neutral, there is no harm in the Press being at 
“war.” I ventured to urge that none the less a vague feeling of 
insecurity might be engendered by this paper campaign, which, in 
the end, would have a baneful effect upon industry and trade. “ No, 
“no,” replied the Minister, “should that point ever be approached, 
“the remedy will promptly be applied.” And it was. The war 
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feeling spread throughout the country, and ten days later an official 
notice was drawn up and published throughout Russia to the effect’ 
that the rumours of an intention on the part-of the Government 
to strike out a line of policy less peaceful than tlieretofore were 

. utterly groundless. f 
With a man accustomed to think and ready to act in this 
“ businesslike manner, foreign Cabinets would be very glad to deal; 
and for this reason one cannot but recret that the legendary accounts 
of M. Witte having attained a position tantamount to that of Imperial 
Chancellor are unfortunately groundless, for ordinary Russian 
diplomacy will find it very uphill work to restore that implicit con- 
fidence in itself which all nations felt and professed in the policy 
and the promises of the late Tsar Alexander III. Count Lamsdorff, 
it is true, enjoys the reputation of a thoroughly honourable man, 
and the part which he played behind the scenes during the annexa- 
tion of Manchuria by Generals Gribsky and Grodekoff would, if 
bruited abroad, redound highly to his credit. He is also thoroughly 
familiar with the ins and outs of foreign policy, and it was a reflex 
of his full knowledge of the subject which supplied his predecessor 
with the dim twilight that enabled him to see his winding way. 
But while Count Lamsdorff is a political expert of a mental and moral 
type vastly superior to his late chief, M. Witte is a statesman in 
the true sense of the term, to whom knowledge comes hy intuition, 
acting on experience, and success by prompt, untrammelled, and well- 
weighed action. And between the mere politician and the states- 
man there is an impassable abyss. The one considers his line of 
action from a single point of view, the other looks at it from all 
possible angles of vision, and, his mind being a hive of swarming ° 
ideas, what seems a hindrance to one scheme is made helpful to the 
others. The one is hampered in his methods by unelastic forms and 
barriers of traditions, the other haa the gift of creating the channels 
that suit his action, and of stamping his Government and his country 
with a head and a legend different from those which hitherto 
characterised them, while furthering their aims and accelerating their 
progress. Jf M. Witte cannot thrust his hand into the wheelspokes 
of Fate, he at least knows where to place his grist so that it shall be 
ground pretty fine by the turning wheel. 

Among the many accusations levelled against the Finance 
Minister, great stress has been laid upon his alleged fondness for 
power. On a subject of such delicacy as this is, no available data 
would carry conviction. But personally I should feel that I had 
utterly misjudged the man if that reproach were as entirely ground- 
less as it is pointless. M. Witte is neither a simpleton nor a 
hypocrite, and, much though he might prefer his ease in private 
retirement, he cannot have lived and worked for so many. years 
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without becoming aware of the obvious fact that his own administra- 
tive abilities are of no common order. Were he to protest that this 
‘is not the case, his asseverations would be received with unfeigned 
disbelief. If, therefore, he take a sufficiently keen interest in his 
work to wish to see it done well, it is not unnatural that he should 
like to accomplish it himself, nor is it-the height of immorality - 
to feign a consciousness of inferiority which he cannot possibly feel. 
Such pride as he possesses—and it has nothing in common with 
vanity—is most certainly not that of birth or position; it is the pride 
ofvintellect; amd the temptation to most of his colleagues and pre- . 
sumptive successors being slight, there is little fear of his example 
doing them harm. f 

Russia’s financial and industrial affairs were in a woeful tangle 
when M. Witte was first placed in charge of them, and established 
facts seem to proclaim that, so far, he has wound more serviceable 
thread out of the ravelled skein than was or could have been 
expected. His first move was to make a clean sweep of the vast net- 
work of abuses which spread its fine meshes over Change, and- 
hampered productive activity in the world of capital and industry. 
The fluctuations of the Russian rouble were frequent and ruinous. 
They turned foreign trade into a risky speculation. They were 
often deliberately provoked in order to bring money into the pockets 
of foreign bankers or their Russian confréres. No man could rely 
upon the rouble maintaining its value for a week, a day, or an hour, A 
newspaper article, a seemingly harmless paragraph, the mere echo of a 
statement which was wrongly attributed to some personage in power, 
depreciated the rouble and threw the entire financial machinery out 
of gear. Discerning the fact that the evil was artificial, M. Witte set 
about remedying it. Bankers and financial -critics at’ home and 
abroad laughed his project to scorn, assuring him that the fluctua- 
tions in the value of the rouble were the result of an economic law, 
and that he might as well legislate against hail and hurricanes. But 
he quietly withdrew a large quantity .of notes from circulation, re- 
stricted their further issue by the Imperial Bank, making it propor- 
tionate to the bullion in hand, and forbade the exportation of Russian 
paper money to foreign countries beyond a minimum allowed for the 
private expenses of tourists. There was an outburst of Homeric 
laughter when he fixed the rate of exchange between paper and 
gold, and wiseacres declared that he had taken leave'of his senses. 
_ But M. Witte kept steadily on his way, and. when he had obtained 
the Tsar’s consent to the introduction of a gold standard and 
the reduction of the silver rouble to a fraétional part of the currency, 
the outcry against him was universal and intense. “Let them pro- 
“test,” the Minister once exclaimed; “if they were cognisant of all 
“the facts, they would see that my scheme is feasible; if they were 
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on his path. “Much must be left to time,” he was wont to say, 
- “bit nothing to chance.” -> ste f 
So long as brokers or bankers confined themselves to criticism and 
prophecy, M. Witte kept silence in his own grim way. But the 
moment they proved refractory he made it painfully clear that he - 
would brook no opposition. His plan to regulate the business of the 
Bourse called forth numerous protests from all sides. It was con- 
demned as childish, as humiliating, as unnecessary. The Minister 
listened attentively to the objections, and seeing that they dealt 
solely with the means to which he was about to have recourse, said : 
“I am willing to employ any other means you like, so long as the end 
“ig attained,” whereupon he appointed a commission which rooted 
out the abuses. Expedients and shifts which will not bear the light 
of noonday are an abomination to the Minister, who has set his face 
against them, and raised up numerous and powerful enemies by his 
resolve ‘to root them out, It was a custom, for example, for some 
Russian banks largely to increase their capital on the cheap in the 
following curious way. The Tsar’s subjects are very fond of purchasing 
scrip, more especially Government lottery bonds, and paying for them | 
by instalments. The form in which the transaction takes place is 
simple: a than buys a bond or certificate, say for two hundred 
roubles, and mortgages it on the spot for a hundred and seventy-five. 
The security is kept in the bank, and the purchaser goes away with a 
receipt in his pocket, entitling him on payment of the loan, together 
with interest, to claim a bond or certificate of the kind he bought 
and mortgaged, but not the identical paper, the number of which is 
not even mentioned in the receipt. Shortly afterwards another 
customer enters and goes through similar formalities, whereby the 
_ self-same paper is the object bought, sold, and mortgaged. And day 
after day, week after week this bond was given, taken and left as 
security in the hands of the banker, who never treated it as be- 
longing to any of his numerous customers, each one of whom looked 
upon it as his own exclusive property. This practice had been 
connived at for years. M. Witte, however, refused to tolerate it, and 
he succeeded in putting a stop to it before he was very long in office. 
It is sanitary measures of this nature which frequently provoke the - 
bitterness that is nursed until an opportunity occurs for diffusing it - 
over protests against the main lines of the Ministez’s financial legis- 
lation, which may be open to discussion. 
_ Among those strokes of policy which unbiassed experts regard as 
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waia the conclusion of the conversion of the State loans, and the 
reduction of interest thereon from 64 and 6 per cent. to 44 and 4 per 
cent. occupies a foremost place. But they have already become part 
of the history of Russian finance. More interesting than such 
matters of the past is the present industrial crisis through which 
Russia is slowly passing, and which threatens to react strongly upon 
all the sources of national prosperity. 

This long series of disasters, the stagnation of commerce, the 
glutting of tho markets, the scarcity of hard cash, the weakening 
of credit, the fall in securities of every description, the crash of 
industries, the ruin of individuals, the misery of large numbers of 
the unemployed, constitute a spectacle unparalleled in the history of 
the Empire. Within the short space of a twelvemonth there has 
been a maximum fall in industrial shares from 573°to 247 roubles: in 
Agrarian bank shares from 340 to 175 roubles ; metallurgical securi- 
ties have in one case dropped from 2,340 to 1,025 roubles; naphtha 
shares have shrunk in valué from 13,200 to 10,500 roubles; a 
number of important works have gone into administration, or 
declared themselves bankrupt; works which cost 24 million roubles 
in building have not been opened; others. which seemed to be 
thriving for years, have been definitively closed; millions of poods 
of pig-irow are waiting for buyers; 734 million roubles of Belgian 
capital paid less than 24 per cent, interest last year; and seventeen 
Belgian companies are paying no dividend whatever; while thousands 
of workmen have been turned adrift and their families left famishing. 

What are the causes of this unheard-of crisis? Scores of people in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, who feel themselves aggrieved by the 
action taken by the Finance Minister in cleansing the Augean stables 
of jobbery, declare that it has but one cause—the short-sighted policy 
of M. Witte. “He is a railway administrator, not a financier, and’ 
“his mischiovous action on trade and industry may be likened to that 
“of a bull in a china shop; he invites foreign capital to this country, 
“whereupon countless works are built and the markets are glutted 
“with products for which there is no demand.” And this short and 
simple account of the matter is adopted as satisfactory by hundreds 
of the semi-intelligent classes, who are wont to take their 
opinions ready-made. M. Witte is consequently held to be ruining 
his country, and if the Tsar had not a clear mind and a strong will 
of his own on the subject, the Finance Minister would have been long 
since enjoying his otium cum dignitate. 

If the diagnosis of the case were correct, as made by those whose 
views are coloured, if not inspired, by enmity to M. Witte, it would 
follow that the present crisis was caused by under-consumption, and 
the State, being the principal consumer, is the chief criminal. But 
this explanation is not borne out by facts, On the contrary, it is 
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the outcome of general and unavoidable causes intensified by partial 
over-production and by reckless speculation, There is also an 
economy “in consumption, but it is not absolute: the State buys 
more largely of the: produce of industry this year than in 
1400, but the rate of increase is certainly less than heretotore, though ~ 
by no means less than could have been reasonably foreseen. Of late 
years a large amount of capital, Russian and foreign, has been . 
invested in industrial ventures. Any such influx necessarily enhances 
the difficulty, always great, of forecasting the state of the market 
for any length of time in advance, even when due circumspection and 
more than average foresight are employed in estimating it. - But 
when greed of the crudest and speculation of the wildest kind warp 
the judgment and hinder the adjustment between the forces governing 
demand and supply, a calamity is as inevitable as fate. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that M. Witte himself views the 
situation in a widely different, and, so far as the unbiassed onlooker 
can judge, more natural light. He is not a theorist, and his plans, 

_as well as his opinions, are grounded upon facts which, though solid, 
are liable to change. He holds, however, that latter-day industry is 
immeasurably more sensitive to destructive influences than it ever 
was before, because the chain of cause and effect is much longer than 
at any former period, and that slight action produces vast reaction, 
although the interval between the two may be far longer, and the 
intermediate factors less apparent, than heretofore. The weakest link 
being the measure of the strength of the chain, the machinery of 
‘credit which binds together all the various parts of a nation’s indus- 
tries makes the whole organism liable tn suffer from a shock given 
to its least stable element. ' Now, many such disturbing influences 
were brought to bear upon Russian industries, some of which were 
unavoidable, and all of them clearly foreseen and often foretold by the 
Minister himself. 

One of these disturbing factors occurred in the monetary sphere. 
Any falling off in the supply of the medium of exchange must of 
necessity make itself felt all along the line of credit institutions, and 
through them in industry and commerce. The increase in the out- 
put of gold, for instance, which resulted from the opening up of the 
Californian goldfields at once lowered the rate of interest in Europe, 
and, giving a fillip to unbridled speculation, brought on several 
severe crises. The opposite phenomenon has had a contrary effect 
in Russia to-day. The locking up for the past two years of some 
twenty million pounds’ worth of gold, which should have been 
shinved from South Africa, and was speculatively taken into account 
by all who made forecasts of the market, helped to raise the pur- 
chasing power of gold, and therefore to lower the prices of securities. 
A glance at the fall in our own Consols tells a similar tale. The war in 
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South Africa also deranged the machinery of Russiam productive forces 
- in the way in ‘which all wars nowadays affect neutral nations, . The. 
troubles in China, and the cost of the force sent thither, contributed 
to the same disastrous result. Called to pay the bill for this last- 
named military expedition, the Finance Minister had the choice of 
two alternatives, to raise a loan or to draw upon his reserve fund. 
He took the latter course, and having thus diverted a considerable 
portion of his available resources from their destined channels, he 
was forced to practice economy in building new railway lines, ex- 
tending old ones, and therefore in purchasing steel rails, pig-iron, 
and coal. But, studious of the interests of the industries which he had 
created or fostered, he merely lowered the ratio at which the State 
consumption of those products had been increasing. There was no 
absolute falling off. It was, of course, in any case inevitable that 
the delicately-poised industrial machinery should lose its equili- 
brium for a time; but the circumstance that it was thrown utterly 
out of gear was largely due to the short-sightedness, greed, and 
obstinacy of capitalists in their hurry to grow rich. Over-estimation 
of the market, ignorance or neglect of local conditions, and con- 
tempt for moderate profits are the ruin of many monied men who 
look upon Russia as an Eldorado. 

The continuous inflow and defective specialisation of capital were 
other factors of the present period of acute distress. Indus- 
trial Russia is placed in very peculiar conditions, which are often 
lost aight of by those who set themselves 'to gauge, in order to profit 
by, her progress. An agricultural country in the fullest sense of tho 
word, she has, down to a recent period, been dependent upon foreigners” 
for almost all the manufactured goods she required. Lut M. Witte 
has been gradually filing the chains that bind her to her neighbours, 
and has set himself the task of rendering the Empire self-supporting 
in industry, as well as agriculture. This independence is the very 
essence of a world power, as opposed to a mere Continental State. It 
is scarcely needful to add that at present he has no in- 
tention of seeking for markets abroad, because the cost of raw 
materials, the price of labour, and the high rates of transport debar 
the Russian manufacturer from entering into competition with his 
foreign rivals. Under these conditions, therefore, it is obvious that 
not only profits, but even returns, which, without Leing gains, are 
not positive loss, and consequently allow of the continuous use of 
tied-up capital, depend upon home prices alone. And these are 
influenced, among other things, by the fluctuating amounts of capital 
applied to industrial forces. Now, from 1894 to 1900, the inflow of 
capital was very large, for no less than 727 Russian and 151 foreign 
joint-stock companies during that time hdd their statutes ratified by 
the State. Doubtless, not all of those which were sanctioned by the 
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Government actually built works, bought plant, and set tthe 
machinery of production in motion. Moreover, a certain percentage 
of the total number were merely old companies formed anew. None 
the less, the money put in circulation by these large economic units 
is roughly estimated at about 800 million roubles* Among 
foreigners, Belgians stand in the foremost rank, with 135 joint-stock 
companies and 450 million francs capital, too large a percentage of 
which has been buried in fixed capital and preliminary expenses.t 

Now it is a well-known axiom that the larger the amount of 
capital employed, the harder it becomes to specialise it with advan- 
tage, because an equal distribution of this kind implies a fairly 
correct forecast of the state of the market in the relatively far off 
future. In Russia, however, it must be confessed guesses of this 
kind are more easily made than elsewhere, because the Government 
is the great purchasing power in the country, and also because the 
Finance Minister deems it his duty to put all large business and 
industrial concerns in possession of the valuable data which his 
agents at home and abroad are constantly garnering in. More than 
two-thirds of the railways are State property, and it is mainly the 
railways that take over the output of the metallurgical industries. 
Last year, for example, the Government bought sixty million poods, 
or about 970,000 tons weight, of the produce. Of the 25 million 
poods of steel rails which can be turned out by all the works in 
Russia, hardly more than 34 millions will be taken over by private 
railways. This very year, in the Ural alone, some 35 million poods 
of pig-iron will be thrown upon the market, which the owners will 
find it no easy matter to dispose of at lucrative prices. 

Now with all these and many other analogous facts before them, 
the heads of firms, the managers of companies, and the advisers of 
capitalists, could and should have known that State consumption of 
industrial products, although less liable to serious fluctuations than 
private demand, would also necessarily oscillate, and that in no 

* It is only fair to say that I give both dates and figures from memory. What is not 


open to doubt is the statement that during the period in question the influx of capital into 
Russian industries was very considerable, and that is the one point essentiel to my- 
argument, 

+ From report drawn up for the information of the French Hmbassy at St. Petersburg 
by a member of their corps, the foreign capital invested in Russian joint-stock companies 
was subscribed by the different nations as follows :— 





Mallon Million Million 

tranuas. fianos, 

France .. 792 Holland... w 18 Switzerland x 5 

Belgium.., 784 United States .,. 12 Sweden... aD 4 

Germany ve 361 Austria ... w Il Italy sig 2 
England... we 286 


English capital, whioh is said to amount at present to about 480 million roubles all told, 
‘was invested with a keener eye to proper and profitable specialisation than that of other 
‘peoples. - A large percentage of 1t was placed in the Baku petroleum trade and in Caucasian 
manganese works, fnglishmen, probably seeing that the metallurgical works were in 
danger of over-capitalisation, gave them a wide berth. i 
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case must the prosperous returns of the exceptional years: of initial 
and feverish activity be made the basis for estimating the state of 
the market at a future and normal period. Yet very many of them 
deliberately ignored this fact and smiled knowingly at prophets of 
evil. Thus they affected tobregard as normal and constant the ex- 
penditure by the Crown of 724 million roubles on the new buildings 
needed in consequence of the introduction of the State monopoly of 
alcohol, and also the 1,273 million roubles which it spent on the out- 
put of the metallurgical and mining industries for the construction 
and exploitation of a vast network of railways. Yet State mono- 
polies are not founded annually nor in periods of five years, and 
though railways be repaired from time to time they are not usually 
rebuilt. Another point of importance which was utterly ignored was 
the fact that the use made by railway companies of steel rails is a 
process very different from so-called final consumption. Rails do 
not wholly disappear; they last long. After seven or eight years they 
are doubtless the worse for wear and tear, but not very much the 
worse. As scrap they are still available, and can be profitably used 
over again to make very serviceable steel rails.* f 
To all who took note of the exceptional causes which were at work 
in Russia during the period under consideration it must have been 
evident that the 800 million roubles invested by the Joint Stock 
Compamies, the 1,273 million roubles put in circulation by the 
railway-building Government, and the 724 million roubles spent on 
the inauguration of the alechol-monopoly represented not a steadily- 
flowing stream, but an unusually swollen torrent. Only those could 
use it with profit who understood its exceptional character aright. 
And their number was less than might have been expected. If we 
ask what were the results of this great mobilisation of capital, we 
shall find data for an answer in the rapid growth of the output of the 
metallurgical industries on ‘the one hand, and the Treasury receipts 
on the other. Thus, whereas in 1877 Russia produced but 541 
million roubles’ worth of manufactured goods, in 1887 she turned 
_out 802 million roubles’ worth; in 1892 the value of her output was 
1,010 millions, and in 1897 1,816 millions. The Imperial revenue 
showed an increase of receipts from duties alone of more than fifty 
‘per cent. for a period of five years—from 40.5 million roubles in 
1893, to 61.1 million in 1898; the increase of the post and telegraph 
department was over 32 per cent. for the same time. And these are 
but isolated examples of the growth of prosperity which in these and 
all kindred spheres was general. 


* Considerations of this kind are often extremely important in estimates of a future 
‘market, I remember a striking instance of the kind which ocourred a few years ago when 
‘the prices of copper ran abnormally high in Russia. AJ) the output of the native industry 
"was bought up, and the owners felt quite sure that they had the consumers at their mercy. 
But needy Jews picked up all the old kitchen utensils and odd bits that were to be found 

in houses and huts and on dunghills, made an enormous haul, threw it upon the market, - 
and upset the calculations of the speculators, á 
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- But. on greedy, shortsighted capitalisis the effects’ of the boom 
were baneful, and through their folly the whole country suffered. 
The industrial markets were grossly overestimated; the productive 
power of capital was consequently very unevenly distributed; plant 
was needlessly reduplicated ; new works were hurriedly built, with a 
contempt of local conditions which bordered on crime, and small, nay 
very reasonable, profits were regarded with utter contempt. Ono 
firm I could name, for instance, which, having but a single furnace; 
was doing very well; the cost of labour and fuel were moderate, ita 
market was steady, and its margin for profits large enough to satisfy 
the appetites of even modern money-makers who draw the line at 
gambling. But carried away by the current the directors played 
va banque, built two additional smelting furnaces, and made all the 
other costly changes which that step entailed, in order to increase 
their yearly output from half a million poods to a million and a half, 
and their annual profits in like ratio. Considered arithmetically the 
plan was perfect. But in problems of this kind factors other than 
arithmetical have an awkward way of intruding. If 200 men can 
build a house in one month, 400 may possibly manage to do it in a 
fortnight, but what should we think of the architect who would 
go further and say that 288,000 men would construct it in a minute? 
When the new furnaces were ready, and before the market was 
glutted or consumption had fallen, a very woeful thing befell. The 
price of the indispensable fuel, which was low enough when 
the demand was for the supply of a single furnace, rose enormously 
the moment the orders were increased by two hundred per cent. 
And now the speculators are deploring—the shorisightedness of the 
Minister of Finance. 

Other men of money, eager for a good investment, and unmindful 
of the need of properly specialising capital, spent three years and 24 
million roubles in constructing works which were to be the last word 
of technical skill and applied science. And now that they are ready 
it is deemed best not to open them—for a time. The friends of the 
capitalists, who have raised this monument to industry, are said to 
censure severely the imprudence of M. Witte. There is still 
another type of men who made hay while the sun was shining, but 
who regret nothing, except that they could not, like Joshua, keep it 
shining indefinitely. They are the stock-jobbers. They founded 
companies, drew up faultless statutes, which were ratified by the 
State, raised large capital, and took to advertising. Shares of their 
companies, which were “made to sell,” went suddenly up in 
some cases from 500 to 760 francs. The phenomenon is not 
new, the reader may say. Perhaps not; but it is curious; for I 
am speaking of cases where ‘there was no justification whatever for 
the rise, inasmuch as the works of the companies were not going 
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- well or even ill, were not in fact built yet! The French Press very 
often helped to work that miracle, and showed in concrete and fas- 
cinating forms what strange things paper patiently endures. When 
the promoters saw that they could gain 250 francs a share they 
swiftly sold out, and the buyers woke up one morning to a very 
dismal perspective, and to a keen sense of the ruinous line of policy 
adopted by the Minister of Finance. 

It was during this season of stock-jobbing and wild speculation 
that M. Witte harvested in the hatred of people who afterwards 
became the countless victims of the industrial fever. His endeavours 
to awaken them out of their delirium to a sense of their danger were 
resented as would be the pinchings and kickings administered to 
a half-numbed traveller who should lie down on the ice of a Swiss 
glacier and compose himself to sleep. First he hinted that hard 
times were coming, then he foretold the crisis to individuals in 
private, next he made his forecast public, and lastly he emphasised 
his warnings with prophecies that sounded like threats. But 
his counsels were angrily rejected, he himself was dubbed a 
mischief-making meddler whose published utterances invariably 
depreciated the prices of scrip, and the breakneck steeplechase was 
persisted in. 

When M. Witte’s prophecies were fulfilled, and the day of reckon- 
ing came, unanimity prevailed among the victims in calling upon 
him to pay the heavy bill. The managers of superfluous works 
clamoured for increased orders, wasteful directors demanded higher 
prices for the products consumed by the State, speculators who had 
condemned him for interfering in “matters that did not concern 
“him,” themselves invaded his province and advised him to raise 
a loan for the payment of the costs of the Chinese Expedition, 
capitalists who cannot forgive him for making the State the pro- 
prietor of railways called upon him to purchase or construct néw 
lines, heads of industrial undertakings asked to be propped up with 
loans to tide them over the period of distress. In a word, the tables 
were changed. But the Minister was firm and unbending. “None 
“but sound institutions,” he said, “are of any use to the country. 
“When an industrial concern is breaking up, because it is unsound, 
“the causes which made it so-will not be made inoperative by 
“ temporary help. The Government have no money to throw away.” 
Thereupon the storm burst; the machinery of credit was rudely 
shaken, consumption by privaté firms was economised to the border- 
line of total abstinence, and the fall in the value of securities told 
a dismal tale. $ 

The following table, which I have compiled from the official 
quotations of the St. Petersburg Bourse, will show the difference in ` 
the prices of the various kinds of securities, mainly industrial, 
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between the Ist/14th of April, 1899, and the oe of February, | 


1901, 
Agrarian Bang SHARES. 
' l Thag April, "lag, ae 
Roubles. ` Babies. 
St. Petersburg-Toola a Bank ... 480 860 ... 
Kharkoff Agrarian Bank .. ... 495 425 
Moscow Agrarian Bank .. ; 720 665 
Don Bank... ia ee 665 590 
Poltava ni its a ae wee 600 588 
Puane or DTEAMSHIP COMPANIES.: - 
Bamolet ; 265 .., 200 
Russian Steam Navigation ‘Co. (Black Sea) 665 560 
kata EMEY PE 
| 'CoaawronaL Bank BEARES. 
RBussgo-Öhinese Bank ia ae .. 268 `... 280 
Volga-Kamsky in ie a .. 1,215 ... 1,140 
Azoff-Donsky a .. 610 505 
Russian Bank for Foreign Trade `.. we 421 251 
Russian Trade and Commerce Bank .. 865 191 
St. Petersburg Private Bank Pe 500 255 
St. Petersburg-Moscow Commercial Bank... 408 270 
St. Petersburg Discount-Loan Bank a. 728 895 
Bt. Petersburg International Bank - 578 285 


aon 


Difference, 


Roubles. 
. —70 
—70 
56 
—15 
—67 


—65 
—105 


—88 
—5 
—105 
—170 
—174 
—245 


<- —188 


—828 
—288 


Suares oF Merarzurescan Inpustrms anp Mronanroar, Wongs. 


Putilofisky Works ... see he 1d 
Maltseff Works atk ve _ .. 670 
Hartmann’s Works ... Bes li ... 214 
Pheonix Works ave on SA ... 880 


Volga Steel Works . . so oe .. 220 
Sormovo Works ... ; . 178 
St. Petersburg Metallurgical Works ... 288 
Kolomensky Machine Works fi .. 570 
Alexandrovsky Works see sas .. B45 
Briánsk Works a a ah ae = 494 
Donets- Yurieffskia Works ... on .. 618 
Moscow Glass Works a Sa . 280 


Northern Glass Works 344 = ... 586 


Narnraa Invvsters. 


Mantasheff and Company ... sga ... 885 
Brothers Nobel meen) gi 655 
e Caucasus ” ; wef 865 
Baku, Company sin z at .. 8465 
Caspian Company iss . 7,200 


Brothers Nobel (Shares) ve ah ... 18,200 


72 


. - 882 
90 


— BBB 
—124 


Gone into Admunistration. 
Gone into Administration. 


—119 
—148 
—255 
—282 
—284 - 
—478 
—i40 
—828 
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Berean Companies. 
April, 1900. Dec., 1000. Difference 
Francos. 


Francs, Francs. 

Russian Providence... si a ... 9,850 ... 825 ... —,15265 
Dockyards in Niocolaicff ... see ... 1,490 ... 290 ...—1,200 
Toola Furnaces se is Sa .. 685 ... 112 ... —478 
` Gonstantinoff Iron Works ... aS .. 415 ... 107 ... —808 
Yekaterinoslav Iron Works... Sa .. 200 568 ... —147 
Verkhnye Dnieprovsk Company ... .. 814... 16... —198 
Odessa Bottle Works Sa si .. 105 =n... 10 ... —965 
Métal Déployé iaa a dos .. 17 80 ... —145 
Odessa Metal Works He ies .. 280 ... 80 ... —200 
Vyborg Works as ies ee ., 180... 17 ... —118 
Franco-Russian oc yo sua bas 85... 20 ... —46 

1899. 
Ural-Volga Works ... -« 750 Gone into Administration. 


The state of affairs which that record of ruin betokens is enough, 
to dismay a Finance Minister of the buoyancy of a Calonne. The 
circumstance that, in face of it all, M. Witte has succeeded in 
maintaining the equilibrium of State finance and public credit so 
that he could borrow on advantageous terms large sums of money 
to-morrow, is of secondary interest to capitalists in search of a 
lucrative investment. The question which appeals more strongly to 
the non-Russian public is whether, in presence of this signal failure 
of foreign capital to obtain profitable returns, Russia can still be 
rightly regarded as a favourable field for further experiments. If it 
be true, and facts amply bear out the statement, that in the very year 
when the industrial boom was at its height,” the entire capital, native 
and foreign, invested in metal works in Russia brought in no more 
than about 64 per cent., and that last year the whole of the Belgian 
capital there paid less than 2} per cent., while seventeen Belgian com- 
panies were unable to allot any dividend whatever, are there grounds 
which would warrant foreigners in putting their money into Russian 
undertakings? To this query I should reply: money alone, certainly 
not; money and brains, by all means. 

When all has been said and done, it will be found that there are 
still extensive fields and handsome profits awaiting foreign capital 
in Russia. But means must be carefully adjusted to ends ` there. 
The arctic climate of the north does not wholly dispense business- 
men from working on business principles. Over capitalisation is 
quite as ruinous in the Empire of the Tsar as in the French Republic. 
A knowledge of local conditions is as necessary to success in the 
Volga districts as in the workshops of Newcastle, Liege, or Essens _ 
Ventures carried out on those lines are likely to prove successful. 
Thus many of the old-established firms in Russia, which were bent 
on legitimate business and refused to join in the mad race for 
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fabulous wealth, kept their heads well above water during the deluge 
that has now submerged their rivals. The shares of the Volga- 
Kamsky Bank, of which the nominal value is but 250 roubles, are 
now quoted at 1,140 roubles, and yet it is impossible to buy them 
even at that price. The Briansk Works paid 30 roubles dividend 
on each share of 100 roubles in 1898-1899. Their fixed capital was 
eight millions, and they netted a clear profit during that short 
twelvemonths of two millions nine hundred thousand roubles. The 
gains of other concerns were much greater still. It is a noteworthy, 
fact that even among firms which entered the arena at more recent 
dates, those which were managed by cautious and well-trained 
Germans, curbed their impulses to speculate, calculated the cost in 
advance and came out of the ordeal unscathed. Naturally they made 
use of their knowledge for themselves alone. M. Witte, on the 
contrary, endeavoured, as a Government Minister alone can and 
should, to make his information and foresight useful to all. But 
there he had to stop. One man can bring a donkey to the river, but 
forty men cannot make him drink. Many of the capitalists who 
came to Russia with their money behaved as though it ought to 
increase and multiply automatically. Some of them even sought to 
force their own views on the natives. 

Many Russian institutions are no doubt peculiar, and foreigners 
cannot understand them without an effort, which they are very chary 
of making. Banks which deal in corn, steel rails and pig-iron, and 
speculate in cotton mills, glass works, and sundry other concerns on 
the one hand, and metallurgical companies which follow the pursuits 
of agriculture, grow corn, gather in harvests, grind rye and wheat 
and sell flour on the other hand, belong to types unknown in the 
conservative west. It was this meddling with matters disconnected 
with their primary objects which brought several of the monetary 
institutions in Russia to the verge of ruin. Still, the industrial. 
bank has a future before it, and to some extent a past. Several 
_years ago the now celebrated Volga-Kamsky Bank made a beginning 
by financing industrial ventures. But they invested brains as well as, 
money in the undertakings, which throve rapidly in consequence. 
The shareholders were flushed with delight; rivals turned green 
with envy. In a relatively short space of time a dividend of 75 
roubles was paid upon shares of 250. These brilliant results caused 
others to imitate their example, at least, so far as mere money went. 
Bank after bank sprang up and mills and works followed each other 
as a necessary consequence. If money alone could have purchased 
success, they would have attained it. But prudence, foresight, know- 
ledge of local conditions and approximately correct estimates af 
future markets being equally necessary, many of them met with 
failure and some with ruin. The light-hearted way in which they 
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embarked on the most serious undertakings might readily pass for a 
symptom of progressive paralysis. One Moscow bank conceived the 
idea of financing a cotton manufacturing company. The share- 
holders of the company subscribed a paltry sum of money and the 
bank undertook to supply the rest. Neither of the firms seems to 
have had any official paid to sit down and count the cost of the 
venture. Hundreds of thousands of roubles were freely given for the 
` purpose of building the works and buying the plant. Other hundreds 
of thousands followed them. When a million had been paid out 
and the prospects of getting under weigh were still far off, the bank 
people stopped and made inquiries. It was then found that the 
original estimates were wrong. Another million more or less would 
have to be sunk in the concern before it could be set a-going. After 
considerable deliberation, the bankers resolved to throw no more 
good money after bad, the undertaking was abandoned, and the 
shareholders were poorer by one million roubles. 

Foreigners pay heavily for their wanton waste of money and their 
ignorance of local conditions. Managers excellent in themselves, 
crammed with the latest information which contemporary science can 
bestow, much of which they have already applied with brilliant results 
elsewhere, come to Russia determined to “ astonish the native.” But 
they only irritate him. ‘ You should not seek to enforce your own 
“rules in a strange monastery,” says the Russian proverb. One yery 
experienced foreigner came to Russia equipped in this complete 
manner for the struggle. He was sent out by a newly-formed joint 
stock company, and he certainly knew his own business well, unless 
we include familiarity with Russian wants and ways among its 
requirements. He duly built the works, and bought and imported 
the very latest machines and the costliest labour-saving appliances. 
“Those poor Russians of yours still work as Adam toiled,” he was 
wont to remark with a gentle smile in which-pity predominated over 
contempt. When he had achieved his task he was satisfied: he had 
the best possible plant, the most suitable sanitary buildings. But 
he had virtually no more money—certainly not enough to run the 
concern. He could have raised more, but the initial expenses were 
so great as to leave no room for profits, even though vrices were high 
at the time. Another company with a taste for splendid buildings 
employed a poor but clever architect to construct their works, almost 
regardless of expense. He performed the task admirably and duly 
became a millionaire. The company, however, was crippled. 

I once heard M. Witte remark that “if men think it worth their 
“while to invest their money they ought also to feel that it is worth 
“ their while to look after the investment.” But foreignors seemingly 
hold that to this rule Russia offers an exception. The instances of 
downright folly which came to my knowledge in this respect read 
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like the records of the inmates of a home for the insane. I remember 
especially one joint-stock company which owned an extensive tract 
of rich grass land in the Steppe. It was an industrial concern, but 
the directors ‘grew corn as a subsidiary means of swelling the share- 
holders’ profits. But as they employed quite an army of workmen 
who, of course, had to be fed, it seemed both convenient and profitable 
to grow the corn, grind it and sell the-flour to the labourers. And 
within these clearly-defined bounds agriculture had proved a success, 
despite droughts and other accidents. One day, however, a director 
came down to look at the crops. They were exceptionally fine. 
Exceptionally. He was overjoyed at the sight. ‘‘There’s no end of 
“money in this,” he exclaimed. “ We must go in much more largely 
“for agriculture.” It did not occur to him to ask whether the yield 
he admired was normal or the reverse. The most stupid peasant in 
the district could, and would, have told him that it can be counted 
upon once in a period of from ten to twelve years. But instead of 
chatting with the peasants, he returned to the shareholders, called for 
new capital to invest in agriculture, and promised fabulous returns. 
The money was raised without a hitch. The very next year a drought 
destroyed the crops, and then came the moment for studying local 
conditions and execrating the unsteadiness of all things Russian. The 
representative of another company, which possessed a vast and well- 
wooded estate, discovered that the timber, which he floated down to 
Orenburg every year, sold very profitably. “Here is a new source of 
“income,” he observed, “which needs only to be tapped.” And he 
tapped it accordingly. The following year enormous quantities of 
timber were floated down to Orenburg. Now Orenburg is a city whose 
inhabitants certainly consume firewood. But as there are less than 
73,000 of them all told, and as the sources of their supply are numer- 
ous, their consumption is limited. The company’s agent, however, 
treated it as unbounded, and the venture failed disastrously. Similar 
instances could be given by the hundred. Even high prices and steady 
markets could not avail to cover the deficits which costly experiments 
of this kind occasion. I could name some works with -a large 
capital which failed to make a profit when the big boom was at its 
height and abnormally high prices ruled the market. Thus, when 
steel sheeting for naphtha cylinders and cisterns was quoted at two 
roubles and ten copecks the pood, they could barely pay expenses. 
At present, when the price at Baku is one rouble and forty-five 
copecks, they are despairing. The shareholders are said to be 
incensed against M. Witte for not coming to their assistance so as to 
enable them to hold out until some state of the market more favour- 
able than a mere boom comes round in the course of time! 

Chief among the causes, therefore, which have brought on the 
crisis, and whose operation might be largely controlled by an intelli- 
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gent central agency, is the very unequal distribution of the productive 


forces of the Empire. Its immediate results are the glut of the - 


metallurgical market, the over-capitalisation of new joint-stock com- 
panies, ruinous competition among the latter for the obvious pur- 
pose of driving each other into bankruptcy, and stockjobbing. The 
causes of failure on the part of capitalists who finance industrial 
undertakings are woeful waste at the very outset, the employment of 
professional promoters at princely salaries to perform work which 
the Finance Ministry would have done in a twinkling, and free of 
cost, the sinking of disproportionately large sums in buildings and 
plant, the setting apart of too little money for working capital, 
-and ignorance of local conditions. Against the latter category of 
causes State action is powerless. No Government can supply brains, 
or any “excellent substitute” for managerial ability. But much 
could, and should, be done to bring order into the chaotic state of 


things which must result from the lack of co-ordination among the. 


productive forces of the Empire, and unless my reading of the signs 
and symptoms of the day be utterly wrong, the realisation of this 
is the real tendency and the chief merit of M. Witte’s policy. In 
Western Europe, but more especially in the United States, thinkers 
who have given their attention to this subject are beginning to 
deplore the fact that while great economic units, which captains of 
industry lead on from triumph to triumph, are splendidly organised, 
the efforts of those units are not properly coadjusted to a general 
plan. Not only are heavy losses incurred by the failure of producer 
and consumer to keep each other in sight, owing to the extensive and 
complicated machinery ‘that separates them, but no one man can sur- 
vey the market and discern all the factors which govern its rapidly 
changing states. Neither will any economist ever devise any con- 
trivance by which, even where the outlet of a foreign market is 
available, capital tied up in industry may be continuously employed, 
if not with profit, at least without loss, despite the frequent fluctua- 
tions of demand. Nor, so long as private gain is the sole and 
unchecked stimulus to production, can any great governing agency 
of the kind suggested bring order into the general confusion, deaden 
the effects of crises, and hinder acute distress. Every firm will 
naturally look out for its own interests only. n 

A striking instance of the paralysing effects upontirade of this 
legitimate, if not enlightened egotism, is afforded bf the naphtha 
industry in Baku. The prices of petroleum, ostatki, and mazoot* 
have gone up simply because certain foreign shareholders were bent 
on raising them artificially. Prices were so low a few years back 
that railways and steamers adopted mazoot in preference to wood 


fuel, and went to the expense of having special boilers made for the 


* Mazoot is the refuse used in furnaces in lieu of coal. 
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purpose. Once grown indispensable, mazoot was artificially made 
more costly, and the public are now forced to pay vast sums of money 
in order to enrich a group of capitalists, whose pursuit of gain is un- 
doubtedly legitimate, but scarcely moderate. The nominal price of 
Nobel’s shares, for instance, is 5,000 roubles. In 1898 the company 
paid a dividend of 500 roubles on each share; in 1899 it was 900 
roubles! The nominal value of the shares of the Caspian Company 
is 1,000 roubles. In 1898 they paid a dividend of 430 roubles a share, 
and in 1899 it was 780 roubles! The 1,000 rouble share of that com- 
pany is now valued at 6,750 roubles. The Baku Naphtha Company’s 
share has a nominal value of 100 roubles. Their dividend in 1898 
was 38 roubles; in 1899 it was 50 roubles. The share now costs 645 
roubles. But these heavy gains are purchased at the cost of a great 
trade depression. The steamship companies on the Volga which 
consume mazoot assured me that the evil done was disproportionately 
intense and widespread. The shares of the Steamship Company: 
“Caucasus and Mercury ” fell from 623 roubles in 1894 to 160 roubles 
between the Gth and the 19th of February, 1901. This is intelligible. 
The representatives of the Steamship Compamy ‘“ Nadeshda,” 
which also employs mazoot instead of wood, told me last 
May that they require some seven million poods a year of this 
mineral fuel. It used to cost them from 11 to 12 copecks a pood at 
Nishny Novgorod. At present they have to pay from 28 to 29 copecks. 
The director of some works at Tsaritsin complained recently that on 
mazoot alone he is forced to expend 300,000 roubles a year more 
than before for the same quantity. It has already become a question 
whether the steamers and railways can long continte to employ 
mazoot inatead of wood. The administration of the Kazan railway 
have replied in the negative, and have now had fireboxes made for 
wood fuel, which they will henceforth burn in lieu of mineral refuse. 

It must be gall and wormwood to the Minister of Finance to ses 
enormous sums of money flow out in a continuous stream into the 
pockets of foreign shareholders, and carry away part of the trade of 
the Empire with it. But he, too, has been active. A royalty is 
charged upon oil plots held on lease from the Crown, which runs 
into tens of millions of roubles. This has hitherto been paid in cash. 
Now that pripes have ‘been artificially forced upwards, the Minister 
demands thav in certain cases this royalty should be paid not in cash 
but in ostatki. This measure would, if largely carried out, give him 
some control over the prices, and enable him to restore their equili-- 
brium to Russian trade and industry. But it is difficult to see how 
the-State can stop here. Numerous voices are already heard calling 
for the regulation of prices by some one large oil consumer, like the 
Crown, whereby the cost of production in industry and of transport 
in trade will be considerably reduced. 
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But a change of this nature would remove only a few of the evils 
from which Russian industrial production is suffering. The lack 
of a general plan and of organised effort is more keenly felt, and can 
be more easily remedied there than in any other country in the world. 
It is felt more disastrously because Russia is virtually deprived of 
the relief which a foreign outlet affords to overstocked markets. 
It can be more easily and successfully treated, because already the 
State systematically collects and freely communicates information 
most valuable for trade and industry, which heretofore was guarded 
and acted upon by private firms competing with each other. More- 
over the great organic hindrance to a central organising and con- 
trolling agency,—individualistic production for markets whose capa- 
cities for consumption cannot be estimated in advance—although 
it exists in Russia, is less widespread, owing to the circumstance that 
the State there is the great artery which feeds almost all the mining 
and industrial enterprises. Take iron, for instance. The Govern- 
ment is to all intents and purposes the only consumer’ of that metal. 
In other iron-producing lands, notably in the United States, every- 
body who builds uses iron. In Muscovy no one does., Yet foreigners 
engaged in Russian iron works grounded their forecasts on the un- 
conscious assumption that similarity of conditions prevailed in both 
countries. This was afterwards seen to be an illusion originating in 
the fact that when all the new Russian works were being built they 
themselves consumed vast quantities of iron. But the boom once 
over, the State remained the chief consumer. | . 

In the same way the ownership of over two-thirds of the railways 
makes the Government the chief buyer of steel rails and a large 
consumer of coal, and bestows upon it means possessed by no other 
State of stabilising the demand which the freedom of private pur- 
chasers would cause to fluctuate, and of correlating the chief produc- 
tive forces of the Empire. If we add to these qualifications the 
alcohol monopoly and the influence which it gives over subsidiary 
trades and industries, we cannot deny that the Russian Government 
seoms fairly well-equipped for solving the greatest economic problem 
of this or any other age. 

Certain of the measures recently adopted by the Minister of 
Finance*may possibly turn out to have been tentative efforts in the 
direction of central co-ordination. Thus, when the crisis was looming 
near, he obviated wildly speculative estimates of the market by 
fixing approximately in advance the ratio of increase in the State- 
consumption of industrial products, and enabled tied-up capital to 
go on working at a profit by determining the prices he would pay 
for steel rails and coal. In this matter he declined te be governed 
wholly by market prices, and his refusal has been defended by dis- 
interested experts, who declare that the alternative would have been 
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one of the most cruel aspects of laissez faire. He divided the 
industrial centres which produced steel rails into three districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern, and offered prices varying 
from one rouble and a quarter to one rouble forty copecks a pood. 
He acted in an analogous manner towards the coal companies, leaving 
_to both those industries what seems a fair margin for profit during a 
severe crisis. 

This curious experiment was partial; it was tried under adverse 
conditions, and it provoked a great outcry. Yet it attained a suffi- 
ciently large measure of success to warrant the Government in 
extending the process. There are no grounds for assuming the 
existence of any such scheme, but if the plan were harboured, M. 
Witte might be relied upon to carry it out with the least possible 

`- friction and the best chances of success. In any case, he has already 
left his indelible mark on the administration and the country, and 
will be known as the first statesman, Russian or other, who has 
seriously coped with the task of organising and co-ordinating all 
the productive forces of the Empire, and of warding off the crises 
‘and the acute distress which periodically result from the undue 
concentration of those forces on certain narrow lines. i 


: l , E. J. Ditton, - 


*_* I may, perhaps, be allowed to take this opportunity to correct ẹ wrong impression 
28 tœ Lord Ourzon’s views on the relative military strength of China and Japan at the out- 
break of the Corean War, which an allusion to bis published writings made by me in’ this 
Review three months ago is calculated ashe ford Curzon, as I have since convinced . 
myself, held, not that Japan would be at once defeated by her unwieldly foe, but that after 
having scored a series of brilliant victories she would, if hostilities continued beyond this 
initial stage, be.finally vanquished in the struggle, 
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An ADDRESS PREPARED FOR THE MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


By the late Dr. Onztanton, Lord Bishop of London. 


AM very sensible of the honour which the members of the 


Midland Institute have conferred upon me by choosing me to 

be their President; and I am equally sensible of the respon- 
sibility which I undertake in addressing such an audience as I see 
before me. I trust that I am not presuming too much if I suppose 
that in inviting me to be your President you had some thought that 
I was not exactly a stranger; that for a few years I was privileged, 
‘as Canon of Worcester Cathedral, to stand in some relation to the 
‘vigorous life of this city, and was not entirely unfamiliar with its 
aims and aspirations. I would not allude to this fact if it were not 
in a manner connected with what I wish to say to you. I can say 
it most clearly by frankly confessing that I am following the bent of 
my own mind in saying it. Now I have always thought that the best 
way of understanding what things are is to try and discover how they 
came to assume their existing form. I am interested in observing 
differences between various countries. The points of difference seem 
more instructive than the points of agreement; and even when 
things look the same at first sight they are found on further investi- 
gation to present notable differences. I feel that this is equally true 
of various parts of the same country. No amount of governmental 
consolidation can extinguish the vigour of local life. Common in- 
stitutions may be accepted, but they are worked in a spirit which 
makes them productive of very different results. It is hard to secure 
monotony, however conscientiously we may pursue it. There is 
something in the collective life of communities which is distinctly 
their own, and cannot be taken away from them. These distinctive 
features we do well to cherish. They are our special contributions 
to the common welfare. If they are not necessary they will rapidly 
perish. I} is our business to understand them and estimate them 


fe 
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‘aright. Each community in its own sphere, with reference to its 
own experience and its own traditions, can work out some problem 
from which all may profit. - 

Now I am not so presumptuous as to attempt to put before you the 
special characteristics of your own community; you are better 
acquainted with them than I can be. Nor will I compliment you on 
them; you are generally supposed to be adequately conscious of your 
own merits. I would only point out that Birmingham owes much 
of its present greatness to its past insignificance. It was not an old 
town with a mayor and corporation, and an industry regulated by 
guilds. It led an obscure existence under the mild sway of a bailiff, 
who presided over a manor court. When industrial life sprang into 
existence, Birmingham was free to adapt itself to new require- 
ments. Those who could find no place in towns which were subject 
to ancient regulations and restrictions flocked hither. Birmingham 
grew owing to its freedom and its capacity to adjust itself to circum- 
stances. This is the key to your municipal history. It is a 
characteristic which I trust you will always value and strive to 
preserve. Traditions are very good things; but when you are with- 
out them they are not worth importing artificially. There is always 
something which is accidental in the form assumed by the experience 

, of the past. It is well to take the spirit of that experience and give 
it a form which is most suitable to the needs of the present. 

You stand to-day at a very important point in the development of 
your civic life—more important, perhaps, than you imagine. The 
foundation of a new University is a raatter of very great significance. 
It is an attempt to co-ordinate and to improve those qualities of our 
common life which are at once the highest and the most ‘easily 
neglected. We do not, at the present day, express our views of 
things with the same clearness and force as did our forefathers. We 
are more chary of ideal conceptions, and prefer to live from hand 
to mouth. But men of old regarded the life’of man as moulded by 

_ three great powers, the State, the Church, and the University. It is 
true that they regarded each of them as having a universal system. 
There was one Empire, one Church, one method of study. We have - 

‘abandoned the idea of necessary uniformity of external structure. 
Europe is not united under one Holy Roman Empire, but by funda- 
mental identity of objects of pursuit. The common power of 

- Christianity to fashion character is recognised as existing apart from 

- particular ecclesiastical institutions. In the same way Universities 
can promote the spread of learning without observing the same types 
of organisation. But it still remains an absolute truth that human 
life rests on three great primary requirements, order, conduct, know- 
ledge; and these three requisites are still expressed in the forma of 
the State, the Church, and the University. Without a due recogni- 
tion of all three, every particular form of local life is so far in» 
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complete. The foundation of a University will make Birmingham a 
complete and independent centre of.life in all its fulness. 

You will say that this is a sentimental consideration which does 
not greatly affect you in a practical sense. My object is to plead 
with you that it should so affect you, and that the gain if it did 
would be very practical indeed. I said that we differed from the 
men of the Middle Ages in that we were chary of ideals—or rather, 
I should have said, in the formulated expression of them. I admit 
that the ideals of the Middle Ages wore thin, because they were so 
large that men contented themselves with recognising them in the 
abstract, and were unable to apply them in details. We have dis- 
carded them in favour of practical effort in a limited sphere. But I 
feel that nowadays we have done our work in the way of limiting 
our sphere of action. We have arranged the lines of our practical 
energies, so that they do not interfere with one anther. We have 
escaped from thè thraldom of old doctrinaire systems. We have 
liberated our activities and given them full scope. I think that we 
need to restore ideal conceptions, no longer as impediments, but as 
expressions and regulators of our aims. Order, conduct, knowledge 
—they will remain the foundations of common life. Why should we 
hesitate to recognise them as such and admit the sentimental appeal 
made to each of us by the institutions which represent openly these 
three great requisites? As individuals, or at particular times, we 
may be more interested in one of them than in the others; we may 
be engaged in reforming or improving one or all of them: we may 
be dissatisfied with their present position. But we shall not really 
improve any of them by belittling the rest. 

Let me apply this consideration to the matter of Universities. A 
University in old times was an institution which belonged to the 
whole of Europe. It owed its origin to that great principle of 
voluntary association which has ever been the source of progress. It 
was a corporation of scholars bound together for a common object. 
Its place was dictated by convenience of access, and it was this which 
gave Paris the chief importance. The difficulties of maintaining 
scholastic independence in a great centre of political activity led to 
the selection of more peaceful spots in England; and Oxford and 
Cambridge were chosen as outside the battle of national life, But 
in France and England alike Universities existed apart from, nay, 
even opposed to, local or national life. They represented necessary 
truth, which was pursued as an object in itself, which was the same 
everywhere, and had an independent existence of its own. Masters 
and Doctors of Universities were related to one another throughout 
Europe; they stood in no special relation to the needs of their own 
country. ae 
. Now .the system of the Middle Ages broke down because this. 


claim of abstract universality ceased to correspond wi ‘the actual * 


a y- 
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facts of life. Nations came into conscious existence, and the con- 
teption of one Empire of the West was powerless against national 
aspirations. One ecclesiastical organisation, unwieldly through the” 
Weight of accumulated traditions of the past, could not find room for - 
indspendent thought. The system of the Universities was involved 
in the general downfall, retaining, however, greatest vitality in 
England, where it became a portion of the national life, inspired by 
{t, rather than inspiring it. Wo have seen a slow revival of that 
system. New Universities, suited to the needs of a new epoch, have 
come gradually and tentatively into existence. You have much 
experience to guide you in establishing your University. So far as 
tegulations and organisation can help it, I have no doubt that it will 
leave nothing to be desired. Will it succeed in setting forth the 
claim of knowledge upon man’s attention? Will it set learning in its 
due place in the public mind? _ 

This was the work of the old Universities, and its supreme impor- 
tance should not be overlooked. When we talk about education, we - 
generally mean by that word some method which shall give everyona 
the largest possible amount of necessary information which the time 
at the teacher’s disposal permits. I am not finding fault with that - 
endeavour. But more important for every man than the possession 
of a quantum of rudimentary information is a conception that such 4 
thing as knowledge exists: that others have it if he has it not: that 
its results are accessible to him if he should choose to apply for them. 
This is the truth that a University especially expresses. Teachers 
and students alike are bound together by a common bond. They 
teach or study a special branch of knowledge: they are aware of the 
existence of many other branches of knowledge into which they are 
unable to penetrate far, if at all. But they know that they are there, 
and can gleam something about them from academic intercourse. 
They are in relationship to much that they do not pretend themselves 
to know. A new theory has been started: it interests them enough 
to induce them to ask an expert. He points out the nature of the 
evidence, puts his finger on ‘the flaws in its present conclusiveness, 
shows what are the dominant considerations, previously overlooked 
by the non-expert, on which the final decision will depend. It is 

- this whick constitutes the real value of a University and gives it an - 
organic life. It generates a respect for knowledge as a whole, and 
keeps its separate parts in harmony. ee: 

I have heard the-House of Commons deacribed—and I do not think 
that any description could do it fuller justice—as a mixture of a 
Publie School and a University. So far as regarded the relations of 
the members to one another, it was like a Public School. The new 
boys were! \elcomed by the old boys in the same sort of way, with a 

vide ing, an admonition to look after themselves, a kindly 
interest indy ping what they were fit for, readiness to advise stich as 
YOL, LXXIK.: O 2a ` 
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sought advice; and then a silent process by which everyone dropped 
gradually into his place and was classed according to his merits, 
whatever they were. In its actual work the House of Commons was 
like a University. A Bill consists of various propositions affecting 
the life-of the community. Private conversation détermines its fate 
as much as, if not more than, public debate. It is the expert opinion 
which is decisive. One after another of those who know the exact 
conditions which will be affected, gives his dpinion and illustrates it 
from his experience. Small defects are remedied; points that have 
been overlooked are brought forward; unforeseen possibilities are 
considered., When all that can be done has been done, the questions ~ 
temain if the object of the Bill is good, and if it will succeed in 
attaining it. The value of the whole process depends upon the 
amount of sound knowledge which from various sides is brought to 
bear. 

I havo given this instance of the necessity of what I would call 
the truly academic spirit, because it is not at first sight obvious. 
Yet the working of Parliamentary institutions does not only depend 
on the representation of the popular will, or on the integrity of the 
deputies in giving it eect; it also depends upon the possession 
by them öf adequate knowledge and patience requisite for the 
purpose. If you pursue this line of thought you will see how it 
_ applies to every branch of human effort. It is precisely this truth 
which it is the function of a University to make so clear as to be 
universally recognised. ` l 

“Tn the days when Universities came into being, the great mass of 
mankind were ignorant, and were content to remain in ignorance, 
in the sense that they were what we should call uneducated. But 
we must not be misled by words and phrases. Men might not be ` 
able to read or write, but they were not for that reason unintelligent, 
or incapable of forming a judgment about what affected their own 
life. They could understand their own interests and transact their 
necessary business with as much keenness as we can. They knew 
on what points their opinion was of importance, and on what points 
it was of little value. The Universities maintained before their 
eyes, in a concrete form, the conception of knowledge and of its 
importance. They saw lads selected from amongst themselves from ~ 
time to time to become students. They followed their careers with 
interest, and they respected their pursuits all the more because they 
did not themselves engage in them. This is worth noticing, because 
it is by no means necessary that a-more general spread of education 
should bring with it a corresponding respect for knowledge or a 
sense of its importance. 1 remember talking once with an old man 
who told me that he had been a Chartist in his youth., “But,” he 
said, “ I left them, and I remember why I did. I was at a meeting, 
_ “where we were discussing the Charter. I said that I agreed with 
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“it all except yearly Parliaments; I was not sure that à year was 
“long enough for a man to learn his business. One of the delegates 
“rose in anger, and said: ‘Do you mean to say that there is any 
“question which I cannot get to the bottom of in one night?’ 
“The meeting applauded him, but I was not convinced somehow ; 
“and the more I thought of it in that way the less I liked it.” I 
give this as an instance of the ease with which an acquired facility 
of expression and a few secondhand ideas may destroy any concep- 
tion of knowledge and its methods. You will all of you recognise 
the temper which it displays, and the dangers of that temper. `’ 

Now, the great use of Universities is that they are a visible: 
protest against such a temper as this, and an organised corrective: 
. of it, Formerly they were the homes of the ideas which dominated: 
the life of Europe, and were venerated as such. Since the sixteenth 
century the old Universities of England have been regarded as the: 
guardians of the best traditions of national life, which they passed! 
on to succeeding generations of the nation’s most favoured sons. . 
In our days the extension of Universities has been promoted by 
the need of bringing knowledge into closer connection with our 
national occupations in the great centres of commercial and indus- . 
trial life. We are now able to regard this process as -consciously 
recognised. We may consider local Universities as a necessary part 
of our educational system, adapted to actual requirements, existing 
on a utilitarian basis, appealing directly to self-interest, but not, I 
think, on that account less effective for setting forth that ideal 
conception of the nature and value of knowledge in human affairs 
which it was the original mission of Universities to assert. In 
fact, I think that our efforts to improve national education at the 
bottom have failed to produce their full effect because we have had 
no adequate expression of what they were striving to promote at 
the top. : 

So far I trust that I may have carried you with me in what I 
have said. But I have reached a point at which I must confess my 
doubts if I ghall entirely satisfy you in what I am going to say. 
Yet I think it right to express my full convictions and leave you to 
deal with them, as you are well capable of doing. I will not even 
try to put them persuasively, for I wish you to feel the responsibility 
of refuting them from your own experience. aie 

To put it briefly, my opinion is that the great defect of England ` 
at present is an inadequate conception of the value of knowledge in 
itself and of its importance for the national life. I wish to see this. 
remedied; and it cannot be remedied till it is recognised. It will 
not be amended by improvements in our educational system; for 
systems are only so much mechanism, and depend on the force which 
works them. If there is a desire for knowledge, it is not difficult to- 
find out proper means of imparting it. If there is little effective 
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desire for knowledge, the invention of easy means for imparting a 
beggarly minimum will check rather than promote the desire. 

. When I say that in England there is an inadequate conception of 
the value of knowledge, I do not mean that England has ceased to 
produce eminent men in the various branches of learning, or that it 
does not recognise them. Knowledge will always have its votaries 
among a vigorous people, and its claims will never. be forgotten. 
What I mean is that the average Englishman thinks very little of 
the importance of gaining for himself as much knowledge as he can 
for the purposes of leading his own life efficiently. If you are 
inclined to demur to that statement I would ask you to consider 
what are the qualities on which Engushmen pride themselves, You 
know the familiar list—vigour, energy, practical capacity, dogged 
perseverance, determination not to be beaten, integrity, a love of 
justice, outspokenness, straightforwardness, and the rest. These 
are all excellent qualities, but you will observe that they are all 
practical and not intellectual. They omit all reference to thought 
and its processes, to knowledge and its reward. The point of view 
towards life which they indicate is ‘briefly this: That must be done 
which shows itself to need doing; the choice of means to do it is of 
secondary importance: the great thing is to set to work to do it, and 
do it hard with the determination to succeed. 

It is of course presumptuous to venture to epitomise general ten- 
dencies in brief formule. It is still more presumptuous to deal in 
- this way with other countries than one’s own, But simply to intro- 
duce an element of perspective I will dare to apply the same method 
to our rivals abroad. I take it that the average German would put 
knowledge and assiduous application in the forefront of the national 
qualities of which he was proud. His attitude towards life would 
be that knowledge was first necessary to show you what you could 
best do: then that the constant application of that knowledge and 
its assiduous increase would lead you to such success as you deserved. 
The Frenchman would put foremost a clear perception of the ends 
which you wished to pursue, formed from its correspondence with 
your own feelings and desires; it would then be carried oub with 
accuracy and would give you satisfaction. To the American the 
world is still large, and the selection of an object is not of primary 
importance. Any object will do, but it must be pursued with smart- 
ness—that is, with a clear recognition of all the resources necessary 
for success, and persistent versatility in using each of them +o the 
full at the right moment, 

I am not concerned with contrasting these conceptions or with 
noticing their obvious shortcomings. It is enough for my purpose 
to point out that the English view makes the least appeal to the 
intellectual qualities. If this be so, I think you will agree with me 
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that it is undesirable; and that we must bestir ourselves to put 
knowledge back into its due place among objects of pursuit. 

Our present position is, I think, easily understood, if we are 
‘prepared to recognise the facts. England was the home of that 
industrial movement which has revolutionised the world. It made 
so many discoveries and inventions that it was unable to understand 
them all. The practical qualities which had been generated through 
centuries by the system of local self-government which distinguished 
England rose to dominant importance. Inventions multiplied 
through this sheer practical capacity, and England acted for a 
century as the pioneer of the world in a new course of civilisation. 
‘There has been a tendency for England to remain contented with > 
its first achievements and its original methods. But there is unfor- 
tunately in all undertakings an economic law of diminishing returns. 
What can be done simply by the insight which comes from practical 
capacity has nearly been done. Other nations which had no tradi- 
tions of such capacity inherited from previous experience have 
learned something of its methods. Moreover, the methods of common 
sense ought to lead on to the methods of science. For common 
sense means doing what is immediately obvious: science rests on the 
cultivation of the powers of observation beyond what is immediately 
obvious. They are not opposed; one is the supplement of the other. 
The transition between them is a most natural one. It involves no 
loss of the vigour of natural qualities that,we should seek to add to 
them what is no less natural but only less apparent. 

I said that our educational system suffered through our lack of 
interest in knowledge itself. We are assured, as a nation, that we 
have a well-established position. Such as we are, the world has 
found the need of us in the past; and it will find the need of us in 
the future. We do not dread competition; we are willing to leave 
small gains for less favoured peoples. We are convinced that the 
large affairs will always remain in our hands, and that our products 
will be the best, and will always command a market by their 
intrinsic merit- I would not shake our self-confidence. But we 
must be prepared to add to our store of capacity, and I see no way 
to add to it except by increasing our knowledge. Let us do all that 
we have done; let us keep our existing qualities; but let us add to 
them that which i increasing knowledge can bring. 

This knowledge cannot be stored at the top only; it must be 
- diffused through every part of our common life. We need not only 
the scientific inventor, but the employer who is quick to perceive and 
apply what has been discovered, and the workman who can so far 
-understand its utility as to wish it to have the best possible chance. 
For this purpose we need a due appreciation of the use of knowledge, 
of the means by which it is acquired, and by which it is applied. At 
present all questions concerning this important matter awaken only 
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slight interest among the community as a whole. Take.for instance 
elementary education. In spite of all the efforts of a few, it cannot 
be said that the matter has awakened much enthusiasm in those for 
whom it was intended. There have been many education questions; 
there still are; but they have been ‘concerned with mechanism, with 
administration, with sectarian rivalries; not with the only question 
with which education is concerned—the best mode of fitting a child 
~ for the duties of life. I have asked many teachers if their experience 
showed that parents felt any real concern in what their children were 
taught at school. I may have been unfortunate, but I have only 
been-furnished with one case in which a father came to the school- 
- master to ask why he had given his son a sum to work out to 
which there was no answer. The master had made a mistake, and 
the parent’s remonstrance was quite just. It may be that many 
parents are quietly interested in what their children are doing at 
school, but. do not announce the fact in any definite way. But I 
have failed to find many instances of parents who were making 
sacrifices to enable their children to pursue their education. I 
have had many testimonies of a prevailing absence of ambition in 
this direction. Yet it is common in France. I remember finding 
myself in a French village during a walk and wishing for lunch. 
Though it was a large village I could find no inn. I consulted a , 
passer-by, who told me there were two cafés. J asked for the nearest 
and he pointed to a miserable cottage. I found that it consisted of 
two rooms, with earthen floors and containing the minimum of 
furniture. It was kept by an old man and an old woman, both over 
seventy. They provided me with some bread and some eggs, and as 
I ate my meal the old man’s curiosity prevailed over the reticence 
and reserve which characterise the French in private matters. I 
talked to him about my life, and he gradually told me about his. I 
found that he and his wife were living in penury that they might 
spend their money on a nephew—they had no children of their own— 
who was in Paris pursuing his studies as a civil engineer, almost 
entirely at their expense. I wondered at the time if I could produce 
many parallel cases in England, and I have not yet succeeded in 
finding one. 

I am far from saying that I wish such ambition to become uni- 
versal. ,I think that it is best, as a general rule,.for everyone to 
strive to adorn the sphere in which his parents move, and, if he 
rises, to rise through it, instead of aspiring to leap beyond it from 
the first. But I should like to see some traces of a conscious desire 
on the part of parents that their children should have the best 
intellectual training possible—better and fuller than that which 
fell to their own lot. Nor would I have you suppose that I confine 
my remarks to primary education only. I do not know that parents 
of any class impress on their children the absolute need of gaining 
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knowledge for the life which lies before them. They regard other 
qualities as more important. They are prouder of success in 
athletics than of place in the form. Without depreciating intel- 
lectual attainment if it comes, they rarely put it in the first place— 
unless a boy’s career is to be determined by success in a definite 
examination. Masters of public schools will tell you that, generally 
speaking, only the sons of poor professional men, who propose to 
follow in their father’s steps, and know that they must of necessity 
make their own way in the -world—only these boys work hard, 
because they know that their education involves great sacrifice on 
the part of their parents, and cannot be-carried on unless they win 
scholarships, : 

The pursuit of knowledge, like every other pursuit, is regulated 
by supply and demand. If we felt greater need of it, we should 
seek it more diligently. At present we do nat seek it with burning 
zeal, because we are not convinced of its necessity. A man’s market 
value does not depend upon his knowledge as of the first importance, 
T have heard it urged, as an objection to continuation classes, that 
“a little knowledge is a dangerous thing”; that a workman who 
possesses none still learns what he has to do, and does it—while one 
who knows a little is often timid and doubtful just because he 
‘knows something and does not know enough. The argument struck 
me as more specious than real; but if there is anything in it, it 
only proves that there is need to replace the temerity which comes , 
from ignorance by the dexterity which comes from knowledge; and 
there is a middle period in which we must have a little patience. 

It is further said that the immediate reward of knowledge in 
industrial life is small. The point at which knowledge really 
makes the skilled artisan more efficient is soon reached. I admit 
it; but I am not commending the pursuit of knowledge for its im- 
mediate gains. The point at which knowledge will cease to make 
a man a better wage-earner may be soon reached; but the point at 
which it will cease to make him a better and a happier man will 
never be reached. And to find perpetual sources of new interest 
in one’s daily work, to feel a constantly increasing demand on 
one’s intelligence and a growing development of one’s powers 
of observation—this is of incalculable advantage to the progress 
of industrial life. 

It is this progress which is the great object set before us. Let 
nothing hide this fact from our eyes. Modern nations depend for 
their greatness on their power of producing wealth. Do not say 
that this is a sordid and unworthy view. It is nobler than the view 
which it has superseded, of military ascendancy and increase of 
territory. No nation can live on its assumed capacity for governing 
other peoples. It must live on its power of supplying human needs, 
pf improving the conditions of life, of liberating the energies of a 
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constantly increasing number of intelligent men to work- for the 
common good. Wealth is the outward measure of success in this 
process. The country that is most productive of commodities which 
all may enjoy is conferring the greatest benefit upon the world. ` 
I sometimes think that we are in danger of growing afraid of 
admitting this as the great foundation of our national life. We are 
almost too ready to disregard the basis of industrialism on which 
that life assuredly rests. We have grown. ashamed of being called 
“a nation of shopkeepers” just in proportion as other nations have 
become the same, or are frankly desirous of becoming so. We have 
a certain tendency to repose on our laurels, to adopt the attitude 
that we are no longer professionals ‘but high-minded and eclectig 
amateurs. We do these things, it is true, but we have a pretty 
- knack of doing them without much trouble. Others may regard “ 
them as their main line in life; we do them in a certain spirit of 
condescension. We have our dignity to maintain, and we are rot 
going to sacrifice it by seeming to take undue care about trifles. J 
would quote some words from a letter which I received from a school- 
master, who thas had an exceptionally large experience in teaching 
different classes. He wrote to me:—“ Originality of thought and 
“action is what John Bull hates, not so much for its own sake, as 
“ from the remarkable dread which he has of making a fool of himself, 
“John Bull, junior, I know well. I know him in the son of the 
“pauper and the criminal, and also in the son of the middle class 
“and the rich man. He will not read or recite with any attempt 
“at feeling or expression simply because of this dread of making a 
“fool of himself. He will not learn to speak French or German 
“for the same reason.” ‘You will see from this extract—the truth 
of which you will all recognise—what I mean by saying that a 
-national ideal of being high-minded amateurs has penetrated far. 
Now it is the function of a University to correct this tendency by 
- showing how knowledge can give unity to life and effort. "Whatever 
a man has to do will supply an intelligible starting point. Let him 
try to understand all about it, and round a definite centre knowledge 
will steadily grow. Let him pursue it as far as he can. Varied 
interests may carry him into other fields, but all that he gleans will 
be brought back. His interest in his own work will increase as he 
sees all that flows from it, its manifold relationships, its points of 
‘contact with things that at first seemed remote. There is nothing 
more dangerous to our industrial system than that the individual 
worker should conceive of his work as the means of earning money 
which he spends on what he really enjoys—should feel that his true 
life only begins when he quits his office or his workshop. Surely we 
must all recognise that our life is mainly our work, and that what we 
are must be shown in what we do. 2 
Į have been speaking of one aspect only of a great question; and - 
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that most imperfectly. Knowledge is of many kinds, and men may 
dispute which kind is best. I have been content to assume that all 
kinds are good, and that kind is most likely to attract which stands 
in closest relation to*the actual facts of life. There are two great 
benefits which knowledge will confer on one who genuinely seeks ‘it. 
In matters where judgment is concerned it will enable him to see 
tho thing as it is. In points of practice it will inspire him with a 
desire to do the thing as well as it can be done, if possible better than 
it was ever done before. We all admit the need of these capacities 
and motives. If we try to acquire them and induce others to acquire 
them we are displaying the highest and most far-sighted patriotism. 


` 


THE PROTESTANT DECLARATION, 


T had long been foreseen by those who have made a study of 
these matters that there would be widespread surprise, and, in 
certain quarters, indignation, at the stringent terms of that 

“ declaration ” which has to be solemnly made by the Sovereign of 
these realms, on his or her accession, under the Bill of Rights 
(1689). But few could have foreseen the furious outburst evoked 
by what has been, for more than two centuries, a fundamental portion ` 
of the British Constitution. I say advisedly “fundamental,” for 
among the comparatively few portions of that Constitutian in writing’ 
is the startling provision in the Bill of Rights: 


That all and every person and persons that is, are, or shall be, recon- 
ciled to, or shall hold communion with, the See or Church of Rome, or 
shall profess the Popish religion, or shall marry a Papist, shall be 
exoluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, possess, or enjoy 
the Crown and government of this realm, and Treland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, or any part of the same, or to have, use, 
or exercise any regal power, authority, or jurisdiction within the 
same; and in all and every such case or cases the people of these 
realms shall be and are hereby _absolved of their allegiance; and the 
said Crown and government shall from time to time descend to, and be 
enjoyed by, such person or persons, being Protestants, as should have 
inherited and enjoyed the same, in case the said person or persons so 
reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or marrying as aforesaid, 
were naturally dead. 


But éven this was not sufficient to secure that “ Protestant” 
succession which lies at the very root of the title to the Crown. The 
present reigning family enjoys the Crown to the exclusion of the 
right heirs of Charles I., because it is “ Protestant,” and if it ceased 
to be “Protestant” it would thereby forfeit the Crown. Such is 
our Constitution. But how is the nation to be certain that the 
sovereign is indeed a “Protestant”? The framers of the Bill of 
Rights were alive to this difficulty, and they solved it by forcing 
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“him (or her) to “ make, subscribe, and audibly repeat ” the “ declara- 
“tion” now in question. The preamble (as one may loosely term it) 
to the portion of the Bill of Rights in which this clause is included 
-yuns as follows: “And whereas it hath been found iby experience 
“ that it is inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
“kingdom to be governed by a Paopish prince or by any king or 
“queen marrying a Papist.” It will be seen, therefore, that the 
sole purpose of forcing upon the Sovereign this “ declaration” is 
to secure that his faith shall be “ Protestant” not only in name 
but in fact. ; 
Unfortunately, the Roman Catholics, or at least their noisiest 
spokesmen, have insisted on treating this “declaration,” in the 
mouth of the present Sovereign, as a deliberate, ultroncous, and 
wanton “insult,” hurled, for no purpose whatever, at themselves 
and their religion. Dignitaries of the Roman Church, Roman 
Catholics in Ireland and in Canada, peers in our own House of Lords, 
and Irish members in the House of Commons have all joined in the 
indignant outburst, which has also, of course, found vehement 
expression in the columns of the Tablet and of similar organs. But 
the Irish members have displayed the most violence in the matter, 
and the Government, which has hitherto turned a deaf ear to their 
menaces, has announced, as I write, that it has no objection to grant 
a committee of enquiry, Mr. Redmond consenting, on this condition, 
to withdraw his opposition to the appointment of the Civil List 
Committee. On the same day (llth March) Lord Braye’s Bill for 
abolishing the obnoxious declaration was read a first time in the 
House of Lords,* and so has been that of Mr. Redmond in the , 
Commons (12th March). 
The question having thus suddenly become one of practical politics, 
I would offer certain reasons for holding that this “ declaration,” 
far from being obsolete, has acquired-of late a new value, and that 
any proposal to do away with it, or even. to tamper with its terms, 
must be watched with the utmost jealousy. I am-aware that, with 
that flabbiness of thought which is curiously characteristic of the 
age in which we live, there has been widely expressed in the news- 
papers a readiness to abolish or modify the “ declaration” in question 
as in no way essential to the Protestant succession. But that the 
Sovereign must be a “ Protestant” is admitted in the same breath. 
And that is where the difficulty arises. What is a Protestant? 
Are we to understand the word in the-sense in which (to quote 
the decldration) “it has been commonly understood by English 
* One is tempted by Lord Braye’s action to ask whether he has also taken steps to 
obliterate part of the inscription on the monument to one of his own family erected in his 
„parish church. It records that Richard, eldest son of Sir Thomas Cave of Stanford Hall, 
ied.young at Padua in 1606, and ‘ob contemptas confessionem auricularem et unctionem 


extremam moribundo a Pontificiis oblatas, ad flammas, brutum ipsorum argumentum, postu- 
latus, sinu Adriatico sepultus est.” 
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-* Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reserva- 
“tion whatsoever”? Or does it simply denote, as we are now asked 
to believe, one who protests against the Papal claims, but whose 
faith is practically undistinguishable from that of the Roman 
Catholic, or, at least, of our own medisxval Church ? 

Till recent times the coronation oath, pledging the Sovereign to 
‘maintain the “ Protestant” reformed religion, would doubtless have 
been quite sufficient, but the novel theory that there never was a 
doctrinal reformation in England, and that the doctrine of the 
National Church is substantially what it was in pre-Reformation 
times, renders peculiarly welcome a declaration by its supreme 
“governor” of the tremendous gulf that divides Roman from 
“Anglican doctrine. One ds really greatly indebted to such a writer as 
Mr. Vicars Foote, “late Vicar of E. Clevedon,” who applauds the 
Spectators verdict on the subject, and whose gloss on the word 
“Protestant” I place in italic type: 


“The sovereign must remain a Protestant” [t.c., as I understand, 

against Papal claims and exclusively Roman teaching and 

- practice], “ but he must not officially condemn or in the slightest degree 
“reflect on the religious opinions of his Roman Catholic subjects.” * 


“Exclusively Roman teaching and practice” may cover such 
dogma as the Immaculate Conception and certain modern services, 
but certainly not Transubstantiation, in which the English Church 
of the Middle Ages ardently believed. I need hardly, in these days, 
labour the point, but I may remind my readers that on the two 
matters on which the “declaration” is most precise, “ Transubstan- 
“ tiation and the Sacrifice of the Mass,’ Lord Halifax held that the 
teaching of the Anglican and of the Roman Churches can be re- 
-conciled.t Mr. George Russell, who followed him, gave as “the 
“most important of the many and far-reaching events which hap- 
“pened at the period vaguely known as the Reformation,” five 
changes, of which he regards “ the repudiation of the Pope’s authority 
“as infinitely the most important,”{ and not one of which suggests 
the tremendous change in doctrine embodied in the King’s “ declara- 
-“ tion.” Indeed, he went so far as to assert of that “sacrifice of 
“the masse,’ which the “declaration” proclaims “ superstitious and 
“idolatrous” (I shall explain the latter word), that: 
- _ The Sacrifice of the Mass. . . . hag never ceased out of the 
‘Church of England, but has been devoutly held and openly taught in 
. -p each suggeeding age. . . . It is the doctrine of the Mass, as the 
J xOatholic Church in East and West understood it; and against this 
~ the reformers of the Church of England struck no blow.§ 


* Letter in ‘Spectator of March 2nd (the words within quotation marks are those of the 
Spectator itself). i ‘ 
F. Nineteenth: Century, xxxix., 859. He added that ‘theologians lke Dr. Pusey, 
“ Bishop, Forbeg ‘ard “Mr. Keble have felt that the doctrines of the Council of Trent and 
‘our own formiularies are not irreconcilable ” (p. 860). i 
t Ibid., xl., 85, § Ibid., pp. 87-8, 
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That they, on the contrary, deliberately denounced such doctrine 
as idolatrous we shall see below; and in proclaiming the gulf that 
is for ever fixed between the teaching of the Church of England and 
that of the Church of Rome, the prelates of the former for the space of 
a hundred and fifty years, and all its “ supreme governors ” for more 
than two centuries, have but borne faithful witness to that doctrinal 
breach with the past which frantic efforts are made to deny, but 
which stamped the English Reformation. r 

Let me take, in illustration of this statement, an instructive 
episode in the history of our mediæval Church that has only recently 
been brought to light. It is an addition of great importance to the 
Known. cases of “heresy” in medieval England. A learned and 
renowned graduate of Oxford, who was “able to speak fluently in 
“four languages,” and who had held a Cornish benefice, “lapsed,” 
as his bishop put it, into “heretical pravity” about the middle of 
the 14th century, and made converts: 


This man. proclaims openly and teaches in secret otherwise than the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church believes, preaches, and affirms, 
erroneously and heretically asserting and maintaining that the bread 
and wine are not changed substantially, by the words of Consecra- 
tion, into the Flesh and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ; which 
manifestly, and beyond all doubt, is to subvert entirely the Catholio 
Faith, to make void every one of the Sacraments, and utterly te 
destroy the Truth of the Gospel.* 


_ Such was the teaching on this subject of our medieval Church, 
as expressed by one of its great bishops; and the doctrine which he 
denounces as “ execrable heresy,” in language of unsurpassed horror,t 
has been, since the Reformation, explicitly avowed as the doctrine 
of the Church of England.t It is embodied, with peculiar clearness 
and force, in the declaration of that Church’s “ governor”: 


That in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not any Trans 
substantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ at or after the consecration thereof by any person 
whatsoever. 


This “ declaration,” it must be remembered, had to be “ solemnely ” 
and publicly made by every bishop of the Church of England for 
some hundred and fifty years, and was so made, without scruple, by 


* I quote the translation by Prebendary Hingeston-Randolph, the learned and sympathoti 
editor of Bishop Grandisson’s Register (Exeter Episcopal Registers, John de Grandisson 
IL, 1148; IO., Ixxiy.), 

+ “O, detestable tongue, more poisonous than the tongue of any mad dog, which ought 
“ to be cut out by the chirurgeons of the Church and of the Crown, to be torn into little 
bite and cast to pigs and swine |” (Ibid.). 3 

} “ Transubstantiation, or the change of the substance of bread and wine, in the Supper 
‘tof the Lord . . . is repugnant to the plain words of scripture, overthroweth the 
‘(nature of & sacrament, ae hath given occasion to many superstitions? (Art. xxv‘) 
Compare the t‘ Black Rubric ” below. is g 
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every. bishop, “high” or “low,” in striking illustration of what is 
now termed the “ nen ” of its doctrine.* . 

Dealing as I am with historical evidence, it is obviously 
not’ within my province to discuss ‘theological subtleties; 
but I must point out that the word “Idolatry” is not, as 
is now so stupidly imagined, a mere term of vulgar abuse, but was 
- deliberately employed by Anglican divines to meet such subtleties, 

“and to exclude the belief in any localised Presence whatever in the 
consecrated elements ‘themselves. No one in either church could 
profess to adore anything than such Presence (however theologians 
` might express it), and therefore the only “Idolatry” that could 
possibly be laid to their charge was the adoration of elements in 
which there was no such Presence. Instead of meetimg subtlety by 
subtlety, these divines said in effect: “In whatever terms you may 
“define the Presence your adoration is an act of Idolatry, for what 

“ you are adoring is, in our belief, nothing but bread and wine.” 

If it were not for the deplorable ignorance of the history and 
doctrine of tbeir own Church that is shown by the present sacerdotal 
party, and by the prelates and clergy who abet them, they would 
know that this charge of “idolatry,” which has been so persistently 
maintained, is absolutely fatal to their pretences. All the fine-drawn 
subtleties, all the web of sophistries, by which they have endeavoured 
to blind themselves and others to the truth, are at once scattered to 
the winds by that decisive word. Generation after generation, and 
century after century, the same gulf has yawned between the,rival 
faiths; they have both found their touchstone in the adoration of 
the Host. “Ye adore, idiotically, the work of your own hands” 
were the words charged by his bishop against that learned “heretic,” 
of whom I spoke above, in the fourteenth century; “for what doth a 

“ priest do but gape over a bit of bread and breathe upon it?” + 
Writing on the same adoration of the Host, a learned primate of all 
England (1715-1737) insisted deliberately and parame that it 
was— 


_ The sin of Idolatry ; for so it must needs be to aie Divine worship 
to a piece of bread. 

The Papist will needs have a piece of bread to be Christs body; 
and upon that presumption he pays Divine honour to it. Does he 
ever the less give Divine honour to æ piece of bread, because he 
fancies that bread to be the body of Christ?t 


In those days there was only “the Papist” to ‘be feared; now there 
is the English Church Union, “holding fast to the faith and teaching 


* Even the ‘‘Nonjuror’’ bishops, High Church though they were, must have made the 
whole declaration, How many Anglian bishops could be found to make it now ? 

+ Epis Register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter. (Ed. Prebendary 
athe dolph), I., 1180; DI., lxxv. 

t‘ Tho Principles of the Ohristian Religion Explained.’ This work exercised so great 

a influence that it reached its 18th edition in 1812. Bee below for the testimony of 
advanced High Churchmen in the present day to the learning and moderation of the 
writer, Archbishop Wake, 
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“of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church” (like Bishop 
Grandisson above) and solemnly declaring upon that ground (21st 
June, 1900) that— 


in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the Bread and Wine . . be- 
come, in and by consecration . . . the Body and Blood of Christ, 
and that Christ our Lord, present . . . under the form of Bread 
and Wine, is to be worshipped and adored. f: 


What was the decisive step by which Queen Elizabeth proclaimed 
to a waiting world the side on which she would be found? It was 
on Christmas Day, 1559, when “rather than witness the elevation 
“of the Host, she ostentatiously quitted her chapel.”* , 

Mr. Wakeman, as I have previously shown, has said of the Marian 
martyrs that “ they were illiterate fanatics, convinced that the Pope 
“was Antichrist and Transubstantiation idolatry.t One can only 
hope in charity that the bishops and other dignitaries who have 
commended so enthusiastically Mr. Wakeman’s work to the faithful 
are not aware that their own predecessors proclaimed the same 
doctrine as these “illiterate fanatics”; the very prelates to whom 
the Church Union appeals in its famous manifesto (21st June, 1900) 
are themselves foremost among them. Geste,t who has been claimed 
as a Lutheran at heart, and as holding the “ highest” doctrine among 
the. Elizabethan reformers, pressed Cecil, in his letter on the Prayer- 
book, not to admit anything that could give a loophole for a belief 
in. Transubstantiation, “a doctrine that hath caused much idolatrie.” 
Jewell, the Anglican apologist, and Bishop of Salisbury (1559-1571), 
wrote : 


Touching the adoration of the Sacrament. . . . To give the 
honour of God to a creature that is no god, it is manifest idolatry. 


Ridley,§ another of the prelates cited by the Church Union, had 
maintained, as against his persecutors, that “that godly honour, 
“which is only-due unto God the Creator, may not be done unto 
“the creature without idolatry and sacrilege, is not to be done unto 
“the holy Sacrament.” The belief of the Elizabethan divines is 
tersely expressed by Pilkington:|| “They will give thee an Idol 
“of their own making, which they call their God.”™ What of the 
Homilies which the Articles of the Church expressly declared to 
contain “ godly and wholesome doctrine”? Do they not denounce 
“this gross ¢dolairy . . . this mummish massing,” and exhort 

* Professor Maitland in ‘English Historical Review,” XV.,880. He adds that ‘the 
‘' evidence is good,” and gives the authorities, 

t ‘Introduotion to the History of the Church of E nd.” 

} Bishop of Rochester (1560-1571) and of Salisbury (1571-1577). 

§ Bishop of London; martyred 1855. 

T Itake these two oftations from the letter of the Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford to the Times (June 18th, 1900), as his authority will not be disputed. 

„|| Bishop of Durham (1561-1576). 


** Compare the words of the ‘heretic’? deacon two centuries before: ‘ Ye adore the 
“ work of your hands.” . : eo e 
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Anglicans to be guilty ‘of no idolatry, of no dumb massing”? 
What was the great service that Elizabeth had rendered to the 
Church? It was, the Archbishop of Canterbury told- her, the “ sup- 
“pressing of édolatry.”* 

` Let it not be said that the charge of idolatry against the adoration 
of the Host in the Mass was confined to the Puritan or fanatical 
party, the party of which, according to Mr. Wakeman, the Church 
finally purged itself. Archbishop Bancroft, with whom, said Mr. 
Wakeman, began the “reaction against the Protectant movement of 
“the 16th century,” sanctioned in 1607 an authoritative statement 
that the Church of England had abandoned “the anti-Christian 
“religion of the Church of Rome,” in which, it added, “the Sacra-- 
“ment is most zdolatrously adored.” Even at the height of the 
Laudian movement, in 1640, the Canons passed, as observed by Mr. 
Wakeman, “at Laud’s instigation,” recited that “at the time of the 
“reforming of this Church from that gross superstition of Popery it 
“was carefully provided that all means should be used to root out of 
“the minds of the people both an inclination thereunto and memory 
“thereof; espécially of the zdolatry committed in the Mass, for which 
“cause all Popish altars were demolished.” These are words that 
may be specially commended to that modern sacerdotal party which 
claims, and claims so falsely, to inherit the traditions of the Laudian 
party in the Church of England. When, as they imagine, their: 
principles triumphed in the Cavalier and Anglican reaction at the 
Restoration of Charles the Second, there was actually added to the 
Prayer-book the famous “ Black Rubric,” whereby it was “ declared ” 
that “the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still in their very 
“ natural substances, and therefore may not be adored (for that were 
“ Idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians).” No one who has 
read the above catena (which, of course, could easily be enlarged) can 
question that by this “Idolatry” is meant the adoration of the 
Host; nor indeed will anyone pretend that “the Sacramental Bread 
“and Wine” are, or ever have been, adored as bread and wine. The 
only possible adoration to which the Rubric can refer is that which 
alone is or ever has been paid, namely, that of a Presence localised in 
the consecrated elements, whether it ‘be that which tis recognised by 
our own sacerdotal party, or what the Church of Rome, in common 
with our own medieval Church, proclaims the Host to be. 

Pursuing our catena, we come to Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury 
1715-1737), who was raised to the Episcopate by Queen Anne (1705). 
I select him because of his favourable mention by those two pro- 
tagonists of the extreme party, Mr. Wakeman an Canon MacColl. 
The former described him as a man “of the highest ability and 
“ reputation,” and as “actuated by lofty and broad-minded senti- 
“ments”; the latter cites as a “witness” on his behalf “the 


Š See the letter of Grindal (Bishop of Tondon, 1589-70, and Archbishop of York, 
1670-76, and of Oanterbury, 1576-88) in 1576. - 
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“ moderate and very learned Archbishop Wake, whose life covers the 
“latter half of the seventeenth century and the first part of ‘the 
“eighteenth.”* Yet Wake, we have seen, held that to adore the 
Host was to “give divine honour to a piece of bread,” and was 
certainly, therefore, “the sin of idolatry.” If there are modern 
Anglicans who ahudder he Wake’s words, let them remember that 
it is Canon MacColl who insists on calling him as a witness to the 
faith of “ Anglican divines.” 

` Passing on from the age of Wake to the nineteenth century we 
find the Anglican bishops maintaining as strongly as ever that the 
doctrine of the Mass involved “idolatrous” worship. In 1829 the 
Bishop of Oxford, who spoke as one who had there been Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and who therefore knew the meaning of his 
words, and who, we shall see, indignantly denied that Roman 
Catholics were “guilty of idolatry before God,” adhered to the 
language of the “ declaration ” : 


I have sworn, indeed, that the invocation of saints and the 
sacrifice of the mass are idolatry. . . . I trust we have as much 
regard for the solemn oath we have taken respecting the doctrines 
of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the mass as the noble and 
learned lord himself. . . . Isay again . . . that the sacrifice 
of the mass is idolatrous. . . | I assert that I never said the 
invocation of saints and the sacrifice of the mass were not idolatrous.t 


As this prelate on the same occasion referred to “the violence of 
“ Puritans,” this language cannot be set aside as that of “a Protestant 
“ fanatic.” 

Thus, as I have said, throughout the centuries, the issue never 
changed. To the Protestant it was “idolatry” to adore the Host in 
the Mass, because he believed that Host to be nothing but “a piece 
“of bread”; to the (Roman) Catholic this belief, and the who held it, 


were “anathema.’t From Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter in the 
fourteenth century, to Cardinal Vaughan to-day, this Protestant 
belief. has been “blasphemy” against God.§ Rome, in this, has 
been semper eadem; but so has the Protestant faith.{ 


* Chapter on “The Testimony of Anglican Divines” in The Reformation Settlement 
(1899), pp. 148-9. 

+ Speeches in the House of Lords (‘‘ Hansard,” 1829, vol. xxi., cols. 82, 506, aaa 

f 81 quis dixerit, ın sanoto eucharistim sacramento Ohristum unigenitum Dei Fium 
non esse cultu latria, etiam externo, adorandum, atqusideo . . . ejus adoratores esse 
olatras; anathema sit (6th Canon of the Council of Trent, 1551). 

§ See the Cardinal’s comments on the King’s deelaration. 

{i As one accustomed to deal with ‘ authorities’? in the spirit of the modern historian, I 
should hardly have thought it necessary to warn the reader against accepting, on this 
subject, the paraphrase of the Bennett judgment in the Primate’s well-known charge, had 

not that learned theologian, Mr. Dimook, been rebuked (if I remember right) at 
' Fulham Conference for not accepting it as decisive. To an historian it is difficult to 
understand how anyone could appeal to what did not profess to be more than a paraphrase 
of an original authority instead of that poy iael. Had the latter course been 
adopted, it would have been at once discovered t His Grace was suffering from what 
may be described as an imperfect recollection of the text. (See p. 711 of CONTEMPORARY 
Review for Nov., 1898). 
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. I have had to dwell al this length on the use of the word 
“ idolatrous ” because it is to this that Mr. Redmond and his friends 
most bitterly object. I have tried to show that thie word is in no 
way intended as an “ insult,” but is used for the express and important 
purpose of defining the Anglican position. To recur to that Bishop 
of Oxford whose witness I have cited above, we find him indignantly 
denying that the use of this word in the “ declaration ” is equivalent 
` to calling Roman Catholics’ idolaters” or their religion “idolatry.” 
If this were a mere verbal quibble, such as we are now accustomed 
to from our own sacerdotalist writers, I should be the last to repeat 
it; but it is obvious that, while for Anglicans it must be “‘idolatrous” 
to adore what they believe to be only “a piece of bread,” it is not 
“idolatrous” in Roman Catholics to adore what they believe the 
Host to be. In the Bishop’s words: 


I have not sworn that all Papists are men guilty of idolatry before 
God. My lords, I dare not believe it. . . . My lords, much of 
my eariy life was spent in the company of Roman Catholics: of the 
Gallican Church—of men, my lords, virtuous and religious—whose 
spirits have, before this time, I trust, passed mto that kingdom 
into which those who are guilty of idolatry in God's sight shall never 
‘enter. My lords, some of their actions might be idolatrous Don 
but they were not wilfully and intentionally guilty of idolatry; they 
were not, in my opinion, guilty of idolatry before God. . . I do 
not admit that they are idolaters, when I admit that there are some 
practices in the ceremonies of their religion which are idolatrous. I 
apree that every idolater must be guilty of idolatry before his God. 
I do not believe the Roman Catholics are so.* 


The Bishop of Llandaff (Copleston) maintained the same position : 


What can be more false in reasoning, or more mischievous in its 
effects, than to infer, because we call one tenet or one practice of a 
Church idolatrous, that the religion of that Church is idolatry. . . f 
Can a minister of the Church of England dare to utter such a senti- 
ment? 


And this feeling, surely, is reciprocal. Cardinal Vaughan may 
denounce the “ declaration ” as blasphemous, but he would not, on 
that account, assert that the King is “a blasphemer.” 

Let us then, if we are to take in hand the very serious task of 
altering this “declaration,” keep in view these two points. On the 
one hand, let not the influence of the sacerdotalist party be allowed 
to tamper with the Protestant character of the declaration made by 
the Sovereign, the “governor” of the Church of England; on the 
other, let no unnecessary offence be given to his Roman Catholic 
subjects. The avowed grievance, for instance, of the Roman Catholic 
peers might easily be removed by enabling the Sovereign to make 


“ Hansard ” (1829),"vol. xxi., cols. 82-3, 506. 
+ Ibid., col. 489, 
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- the declaration on his accession at the same time as he takes the 
oath relating to the Church of Scotland.. So privately is the latter 
taken that hardly anyone, I suppose, knows what it.is. As to the 
wording, a firm stand should be made for the clause on Transub- 
stantiation, which is a mere assertion of an essential Anglican ` 
belief, and which does not mention the Church of Rome. In view 
of the position taken up by Lord Halifax and others (as above), this 
clause cannot be sacrificed. The clause concerning “ the sacrifice of 

“the masse” is also, unfortunately, vital. The definition of this 
` “sacrifice of the masse” as that which is “now used in the Church 
“of Rome,” expressly disposes of the well-known quibble that 
‘the sacrifices of masses” denounced in Article xxxi. have 
nothing to do with “the sacrifice of the mass” in Roman Catholic 
doctrine, but refer to some alleged errors repudiated by both 
Churches.* As the Bishop of Oxford insisted in 1829, “the invoca~ 
“tion of the saints and the sacrifice of the mass .. . are not Pro- 
“testant” doctrine.t May I, in conclusion, suggest to those who 
insist, above all others, on the Church of England’s “continuity,” 
that it ill befits them to reject the terms of a “declaration” which ` 
was made “solemnly .... in the presence of God” by every one 
of its bishops for some hundred and fifty years? And one word 
. more. As for Roman Catholics, I would ask them to remember that 
if this “declaration” is maintained, it is most emphatically not for 
the purpose of “insulting” their religion, but for that of preserving, 
against the present avowed atiacks on it from within, the historic 
and Protestant position of the Church of England. As for the 
newspapers, -headed by the Times, who have heartily supported the 
proposed change, I would entreat them to .realise what they are 
doing for the party whose aims they have steadily opposed. They 
are unquestionably, however unconsciously, assisting Lord Halifax 
and his friends to enter “the last ditch.” 


J. Horace Rovno. 


* My appea I may add, on this point to the evidence of the “ declaration ” received 
Roman Catholic approval. 
t “Hansard ” (as above), col. 507.. 
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A DAY IN A PARIS HOSPITAL. 


OUR o’clock, and the grey light of the summer dawn turns 
F the sleeping faces a shade yellower than before. Only a fow 


beds, for the hygienic endeavours of the powers that be do . 


not permit.of overcrowding—save when a fortnight at 98deg. in the 
shade, or a month of influenza epidemic, crowds the wards, and leaves 
barely room for doctors and nurses to pass between beds and 
stretchers. - 

Only a few beds, but very various patients, in this female medical 
ward, where the lucky ones are now sleeping, and those others, leas 
fortunate, turning and returning, and watching where the flickering 
night-light fights for supremacy with the growing dawn. 

The door opens—not gently—rather loudly than otherwise. “ Mon 
“ Dieu, we have no time to think of trifles here.” 

Tt is the “ veilleuse,” the night-watcher of the women’s wards, and 
at 4 a.m. she comes to collect the white jugs which have brought up 
the “ sirops” and the “ tisanes,” the “ potions” and the “ limonades” 
the night before. There is not too much time; “ces messieurs ” will 
be here soon after nine; and the veilleuse goes quickly- from bed to 
bed, collecting an amazing number of white jugs—clanging them 
together, some half-dozen in each hand—the patients starting un- 
easily from sleep, and watching fascinated, alert for breakages. 
There is a subdued clamour of comment from the more lively. 
“Louise, do quiet No. 66, I haven’t had a wink all night because 
“of her .” “But, my girl, what can Z do? Have your own leg 
“in a ‘gouttière’ and 40deg. fever, and see if you don’t howl.” 
“ Louise, oh, Louise, do change my compresse.” “No time now, my 
“ girl. Ask Marie when she comes on duty.” The pdta clang, the door 
slams, and the weary patients turn, sighing, to their new-slumber, 





` 


` 
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while the nightlight wanes and flickers—beaten in the fight 
with day. 


* > * _ * * 


Five o'clock, and the “ garçon de salle” is plying his ‘brooms and 
beeswax in the corridors. Louise, hard at her jug-washing in the 
kitchen near by, is giving him a lively account of the night’s doings. 
“That No. 16. My God, Louis, I wish the poor soul were safely in 
“the other world. Four poultices, two pigires, and the surveillante 
“ de nuit scowling when I rang for her—Sacré assistance publique— 
“how many wards do they think one watcher can manage? I tell 
“you Louis .’ But Louis’ brooms drown further comment. 
66, with her leg in the “ gouttière,” tries to reach her “ potion,” and 
moans louder for the attempt. “ Ah, God,” she says, “ who would 
“be poor?” 

Six o'clock. Marie, odorous of newly-absorbed onion soup—the 
Administration finds morning coffee too expensive for its nurses— 
Marie, “infirmière de jour,” fat and frowning, but not ill-natured, 
walks in, sighing regretfully for that departed soup—snifling 
suspiciously to see who has upset her drinks on ‘the polished floor— 
_ and the business of the day begins. Washing, tidying, sheet- 
changing. “Seigneur Jésus / ces messieurs have hawk’s eyes to notice 
“everything; what a dog’s life it is!” But it is done at last, “ and 
“none the quicker for your groaning, 66”—and Louis can have a 
go at the floor with his brooms, and the last compresses are renewed 
—the last beds arranged, while Louis and his beeswax start work. 
“Bless you, Louis doesn’t count. If we thought of these things in 
“ a hospital—he’s been in the service 20 years—what he hasn’t seen— 
“ Ah, Seigneur Jésus!” 

And Louis sweeps, and beeswaxes, and comforts No. 66, and tells 
No. 42—who will sob, poor soul, because her man will go on the 
drink, and who is to look after her “ gosses ” P—that she’ll soon be 
about again, he heard the Chief say it only yesterday—for Louis’ 
heart is tender, in spite of 20 years under the “ Assistance Publique ” 
—‘ enough to sour an angel,” as he often says. 

Nine o'clock. A big bell booms out—Louis stops to listen. “ Three 
“times, that’s not for us; its M. Laisné for the surgical wards 
“arrived. Ah, here’s the interne, though,” and Louis retires grace- 
fully, as the interne (house-surgeon, as we should say) comes in, with 
the survetllante, and two or three straggling students. Tall, thin, 
with pince-nez, clad like the students in brown holland from head to 
foot—the interne makes a cursory inspection of each bed. His 
instructions are marked on a slate by the surveiHante, and out he 
goes again, quick, brusque, full of his own dignity, and the patients 
breathe again. X 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu,” says No. 52, an old grey-haired concterge, 
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respected of the others for ‘her spicy stories of aristocratic tenants, 

‘pour le mal que ces jeunes gens se donnent”—there is an assenting 
nod, and once again from No. 66, “ Ah, when one is poor.” 

Now there is a hush—a very palpable hush. Louis pokes his head 
in at the door for the last look round. “Cré nom de nom!” if that 
red-haired girl in the corner has not upset all her milk on his newly- 
polished floor! “Ah, petite Auvergnate, espèce de petite. A 
and the rest is lost in angry mutterings as the damage is repaired. 
Again a hush, and then heavy steps in the corridor, the shutting of 
doors, the livelier gf the patients pat their hair, 66 stops moaning, 
even 42 dries her eyes, only in that far bed by the window the dark 
head lies very still—will she last the day? “Qui sact?” says the 
concierge, No. 52, of much wisdom, “une stupeur apres une peri- 
“tonique (!) C'est bien dangereus.” : 

Then the door is thrown wide. A little fat, middle-aged man, 
with a keen face, the inevitable pince-nez and quickly-blinking eyes 
under them, comes briskly in, followed by a. band of fifteen to twenty 
students, the superintendent, as before, bringing up the rear. Every 
one is in brown holland, a long blouse almost down to the feet, and 
over that a large brown holland apron. “HA bien, mes enfants,” 
says the Chief kindly, and from bed ‘to bed ‘he goes, the students 
clustering eagerly and silently round, the interne respectfully 
explaining and answering questions, the surveillante and the chemist— 
a student, like the rest—writing instructions and prescriptions busily 
on their slates. The patients are overawed, but still eager to explain 
each new symptom, and the Doctor cuts them short with an en- 
couraging pat on the shoulder. “Oh, Monsieur, my leg,” gasps poor 
66, and the answer comes spoken to the interne: “Spray it well with 

) salicylate de méthyl,” and to her “Courage, ma bonne dame, there 
“are others worse, you know.” The wise concierge, just recovering 
from pleurisy, whines because she must have another puncture, 
“which you will do this afternoon,” the Chief says to the interne, 
smiling at her murmur of “Oh, Docteur, ne soyez pas st méchant.” 
But at that.far bed in the corner there is a longer pause, and the 
strained ears of the patients cannot catch the whispered words. 
“Sérum” and “c'était a prévoir,” and again “Sérum” reach them, 
and as the students part from round the bed, the Doctor passes out. 
frowning, brisk, and the ‘holland troop follow. 

As their footsteps die away there is a rattle, rattle, like the 
crash of stage thunder. “ Ah,” says Marie, “eleven o’clock, and the 
“Chariot ia there, never a moment’s peace—truly a dog’s life,” and 
_off she goes. 

But the majority of the patients look cheerily to the door. The 
chariot which brings déjeuner piping hot from the kitchens to the 
doors of the wards by means of its charcoal furnace, is on its way. 
Déjeuner is comforting—even No. 42, who sighs pessimistically that 
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“ perhaps my poor gosses have no dinner to-day,” allows herself to 
be comforted, as Marie appears at the door with the bouillon, then 
meat and vegetables, then cheese, or jam, or fruit; and those on 
milk diet gaze enviously. Complaints, ejaculations, the clatter 
of plates, the quick footsteps of the nurses, and then gradually ` 
silence—the quietest hour of the whole day in the wards. The 
heavy footsteps of the doctors going from the laboratory home to 
their déjeuner, and “ Now,” says Marie, “I give everyone warning, 
“ T am going to my déjeuner, so does anyone want anything?” Silence 
—she goes. , . 

Some are sleeping, and so getting over the fatigue of their 
digestive effort. One, better than the others, is dressing herself 
laboriously but proudly—‘ up” for the first time. No. 42 is 
breathing stertorously in her efforts to write to her man, and 
beseech ‘his care for the “ gosses.” i 

And on that far bed by the window, where Marie spent ten whole 
minutes before going off to déjéuner, the dark head turned to the 
wall has never moved. . . . In spite of the open windows, the 
smell of food, and the smell of iodoform and carbolic, hang ‘heavy 
on the air. Suddenly, shriek after shriek; the patients start, raise 
their heads to listen—then shrug philosophically. “Only a typhoid 
“ patient, underneath, being put in his cold bath,” says one—the 
others nod acquiescence. 

Two o'clock, and the sun glinting through the jalousies lights up 
the bare walls, the high narrow beds, the thin white profiles. From 
the garden below comes a subdued murmur; the convalescents are 
taking their afternoon airing between the long rows of plane trees, 
“Mon Dieu, how much longer will Marie be feeding? and my leg 
“like a red-hot iron,” says 66 peevishly. But here she is, and the 
interne with her, brisker than ever. Poor 62 turns white—the 
dreaded puncture—but her exclamations are cut short, a long 
drawn “‘oh”——which ends in a shrill shriek, and it is over—then he 
turns to the bed in the corner. . . .. . 

Tt is a new-comer of last night who breaks the silence as his steps 
die away: “I would not die here,” she says, “they are not cruel, 
‘but, oh! what hardness; while one sped to the other world they 
“would be washing the malade in the next bed. What unconcern ; 
“what pitilessness.” “Ah, my girl,” says 52, “ pity, like everything 
“elso, can only be bought with money.” But the new-comer— 
the red-haired girl—shakes her head. “In the atelier they pitied 
“me—that day I fainted—they made a subscription for me—the 
“ essayeuses, the vendeuses, all ôf them; they bought me red wine and 
“ poulet rôti, and Madame said she would keep the place open; but" 
“here there is no sympathy, no pity; they do not beat or starve you, 
“but they look at youl Ah, juste Ciel, I would not die here if I 

— “could die in the street! Tho Infirmières would ask a pourboire as 
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“the breath left the body—it is all they think of—all ——” 
“Ah, ga!” says old 62, “they are only human, you know—un 
“hépital sans pourboires—why, that would be Kingdom come,. ma 
“ fille,” and there is a chuckle all along the line, 

The doors are flung wide, an ambulance stretcher is borne. 
in by two men, Marie bringing up the rear. All the patients gaze, 
open-mouthed, and seeing that the occupant is delirious, and un- 
conscious of her surroundings, pass comments freely on her clothes, 
appearance, and general demeanour, while Marie and another nurse 
get her into bed. The “ambulanciers ” cast furious glances at their 
burden. “If you will believe it,” says one of them, taking the 
whole ward into his aggrieved confidence, “while we were getting 
“her identity ticket signed in the bureau, she struggled somehow 
“to the door of the ambulance, and another moment would have 
“been in the yard. Nom de Dieu! if the Directeur or even the 
“ Caissier had been by, it would have meant instant dismissal.” 
And, conscious of the ward’s sympathy, they go off, muttering. 

The room gets hotter and hotter, the new-comer gabbiles,’ 
gabbles . . . . but now comes a diversion, for it is visiting day, 
and there is an irruption of friendly faces, and eager, softly-treading 
footsteps. Poor 42 says “Mon Dieu, mes gosses!” and then dis- 
appears, incoherent and tearful, in the embrace of two pale-faced 
children, their hands full of flowers, their thin faces all smiles. 

The concierge, husband of the wise old woman, proudly explains 
that he has left his loge in charge of the “valet de chambre de Madame 
“la Comtesse,” and proceeds to give his wife a full account of the 
tenants, their sayings and doings, to the huge edification of those 
within hearing. The red-haired girl is silently pressing the hand 
- of her “ ami,” a tall youth in the uniform of a cuirassier; and almost 
every bed has a visitor beside it. When the nurses are not looking, 
small parcels are smuggled quickly under pillows, with a “ tiens, 
“ prends ça, tt will do more good than their bad food.” “OA, mes 
“ amours,” 42 is saying, “does father see you have enough to eat? 
“I lie at night .and think—think—think—of that.” “M ais, 
“oui, Maman, faut pas se tourmenter, father is very good, and see, 
“we have brought you a gâteau and a little bottle of red wine. 
“Germaine put it under her cloak so that the sdle concierge at the 
“door should not see.” . . . “And your parents, George, do 
“ they still hate me as ever?” the red-haired girl asks him timidly. 
“ As ever, chérie.” “Then we can never, never marry. They will 
“never consent. I had better die here. Oh, George, George oe 





* had * * + 


The sun’s rays are off the room now, the jalousies rattle in the little 
cool breeze. One by one the visitors have gone, and the visited, 
weary, but content, stare drowsily at the wall and wait for dinner. 
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Even the new-comer’s delirious gabble and Marie’s ceaseless scolding 
fail to interest them. Six o'clock, and the interne comes in, inspects 
the new arrival, gives brief instructions, murmurs “ meningite,” 
turns to that bed in the corner, shakes his head ever so slightly, 
speaks low to the surveillante, and is off again, just as the dinner 
“chariot” rattles along the passages. 

But the patients are too tired to be hungry—the day ‘has been so 
hot, the visitors so many. The delirious new-comer is so exas- 
perating. Marie is consequently so cross, and that bed in the 
corner “vous atiriste à la fin,” as she of much wisdom phrases it. 
She has been bestowing her wisdom on the mournful red-haired girl, 
showing her that George’s parents are right, that if they mean him 
to make his carrière militaire, marriage with a “ deuwidme essayeuse 
“of the maison Francoise” would be disastrous. “Eh, quot,” she 
finishes between mouthfuls of beuf bouilli, “ you, a good girl, would 
“counsel him to disobey his parents; oh, ma petite que cest mal!” 
“ Faut que je sois sa maitresse alors?” says the petite tearfully, and 
“Ah, ma fille, it seems hard but parents are parents,” is the oracular 
reply, and the red-haired girl chokes over her bæuf bouilli, and, 
turning her face to the wall, wishes she were dead with all the ardent 
emphasis of youth. ; 

Seven o’clock, and the washing, tidying, bed-arramging, begins 
again, but more hurried, for Marie’s eye is on the clock that at eight 
o'clock will point to her release. The new-comer has been quieted 
with a potion and is breathing heavily. No. 42 is already asleep, 
dreaming doubtless of her “ gosses,” and clutching to her breast with 
one feverish hand their little bunch of flowers. The plaintive 
petition of 66 for “une toute petite piqure de morphine.” falls again 
and again on Marie’s deaf ears Now the night-light is lit. Marie 
turns for a parting glance before leaving the ward, but at’ the bed in 
the corner there is a sudden movement, a gasping guttural moam, a 
convulsive shiver; she goes there quickly, stops, feels the pulse. 
Impassively, but not ungently, she covers the still face. “Ah,” she 
says, answering the red-haired girl’s horrified question, with an 
assenting nod—“ that makes the third in our ward this week—mais 
“ quest ce que vous voulez? ma petite, un hôpital cest un hépitala 
“mort c'est la mort? . . .. 

And the long hospital day is over. 

CARABIN, 


1775 AND 1899; A PARALLEL, 
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ISTORICAL parallels are often fanciful, and it is unwise to 
H press them severely. But history is the best teacher of the 
"present, as it is the best prophet of the future ; and the most 
casual student of history cannot fail to notice the close and painful 
resemblance between the situation, both military and political, of 
1775-88 and the situation of to-day. 
_ The cause of the war of 1775 may be stated in a few words. The 
King and his Ministers claimed the right of sovereignty over the 
American Colonies. From this they deduced the right of taxing 
those colonies for Imperial purposes. The Americans, admitting the 
abstract right, of sovereignty, denied the right of taxation by an 
English Parliament in which they were not represented. The 
English Ministers determined to maintain, defend, and test this 
right: the Colonists were equally determined to resist its practical 
- exercise, even by force of arms. The English, believing that the 
Americans would yield to pressure, proceeded to coercive measures ; 
and in six years England was defeated, and her American Colonies 
were lost. It may not be uninteresting or unfruitful to examine 
in some detail the political and social conditions which preceded 
and caused the crisis. 
The middle.years of the 18th century were years of gross and 
material prosperity. The moral and intellectual aims of the day 
- were low; the ideal was languishing; wealth and the influence of 
wealth were growing; and most of the population were plunged 
in torpor and indifference. With prosperity came a jealous 
insolence in the public spirit, a brutality of ambition which 
could brook no rival, and a hopeless vulgarity in political 
thought. All classes were pervaded by it, from the King to the 
cobbler. The wealth which had followed the great conquests of 
Chathem in Asia and America during the last years of George II. 
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brought with it extravagant habits of life; and with them came the 
necessity for making money fost, and the temptation to make it 
corruptly. The standard of financial morality was steadily growing 
lower, and society was vulgarised by ambitious parvenus 
from the East and West Indies. The old and respectable ideals of 
commerce were rejected in favour of swifter and more questionable 
ones. Men and women in the highest ranks of society thought it no 
shame to consort with vulgar millionaires who had fattened on war 
contracts, with stock-jobbera who had made vast fortunes by dis- ` 
honest means, with speculators and slave-drivers and usurers. | 
Serious observers, who saw the frantic and successful efforts which 
the overgorged and bloated “ peculators of ‘the public gold” made 
to enter high society, felt something of the indignation which 
inspired Juvenal’s burning satire. 

The increasing luxury and the rise in the price of the necessities 
of life drove our public men to seek sources of revenue which their 
forefathers would have scorned. The sale of public offices, of seats 
in Parliament, and of influence, had created ‘a system of jobbery 
so gigantic that it is to-day almost impossible to appreciate its far- 

reaching effects. The paymaster of the forces thought it no disgrace 
- to use hundreds of thousands of pounds of the public money for 

private ends; Ministers did not shrink from open bribery, from. 
receiving fees and percentages of every kind, and from sharing the 
profit on contracts of every- kind. 

The picture is not an exaggerated one. The memoirs, letters, 

_and novels of the day paint it in even stronger colours, and there 
is no reason to doubt that in 1770 public morality and public spirit 
were at their lowest ebb. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, a new race, sprung from the 
same stock, was making for itself a very different social scheme. 
The American Colonists, in whose blood the stern love of civil and 
religious liberty which had inspired Cromwell’s troopers had lost 
none of its strength, had passed through long and bitter struggles. 
They had emerged from the first phases of colonisation. The New 
England States were beginning to show signs of prosperity and of 
an ordered civilisation. Agriculture was flourishing, public schools 
and libraries were being established in every town, and in 1776 the 
population of the Colonies was not less than two millions. 

The character of thè American Colonists has been drawn 
for us in its main, and, it may be added, in its most pleasing, 
features by Burke. The dominant note of the American 
character was a fierce love of freedom, a love so strong that it ill ~ 
bore any restraint, and would brook no coercion. The Colonists 
were, in many cases, descendants of men who had left their homes 
in England because they would not suffer the persecution of the 
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Church and Monarchy. That stubborn spirit, which gave them the 
courage to brave tempestuous seas and the perilous unknown, they 
bequeathed to their heirs, together with a religious creed which, 
hard and narrow, was yet a source of‘strength, an inspiration and 
a vital force. They had, through their provincial assemblies, practi- 
cally acquired the right of self-government and self-taxation. Living 
at wide distances from one another, they gained the strength and 
self-reliance which isolation often brings. Life on their farms 
and the chase of wild animals gave them vigour and a sturdy spirit, 
while in the Southern States the possession of large bands of 
slaves made them haughty and impatient of control. Travellers in 
America were unanimous in their eulogy of American hospitality, 
kindliness and simplicity. The extremes of wealth and poverty were, 
in most States, absent. Everyone seemed comfortable, courteous, 
and dignified. The defects of the Americans were the defects of their 
qualities. They were stubborn, litigious, and bitterly suspicious. 
Strenuous ‘and active in their daily lives, they made no allowance 
for the temptations of a civilisation which was some centuries older 
than their own. They were adepts at driving hard bargains, and 
their methods were not always consistent with the highest commercial 
honour. They yielded with a bad grace, and could not bear defeat, 
In a word, they were not an easy or pleasing people in their business 
dealings, and they were a most dangerous people with whom to 
embark on a political dispute. 

There could, be little sympathy between such men and the English 
Ministers. To the officials who had been sent to America because’ ` 
their debts or their amours made England too hot for them, their 
austerity was odious and ridiculous. To them the Colonists appeared. 
as did the Roundheads to the Cavaliers, canting, hypocritical, and 
cowardly. The Colonists, on their side, chafed under the unsym- 
pathetic hands of the English Governors ; they were repelled and 
shocked by a profligacy and want of principle to whiçh they were 
unaccustomed, and they were angered by the constant, if petty, 
invasions of rights which they held dear. 

For England and the King, as the impersonation of all that was 
highest and best in the English character, the Colonists entertained 
a warm and pathetic affection. They had been oftentimes willing 
to shed their blood, to give their money and their time, for the 
Imperial interests of England. They did not understand, and they 
could not believe, that the policy which was so fast making them into 
rebels proceeded from the King’s obstinate character, and they dis- 
criminated between the King and his Ministers and officials. 

From such a body of men, so simple and yet so shrewd, so fierce 
and yet so affectionate, with all its crude qualities so attractive, the 
United States of America have sprung; and what will soon be the 
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. mightiest nation on earth was lost to the English crown by the 
perversity of a foolish King and the obstinacy and ignorance of the 
English Cabinet and the English officials. 

The war between England and her American Colonies was s the 
culmination of a discontent which might be traced back at least 
80 years. America had long fretted under the regulations of the 
English Parliament. Whether these regulations were beneficial or 
not, is beside the question; they were vexatious, and they bore no 
fruit but irritation. The Colonists complained that their trade was 
crippled by the Mother Country, that customs and duties were 
forced upon them, that they were expected to maintain a large 
_ number of English troops and to be charged with the salaries of 

English governors and officials. The imposition of the Stamp Act 
of 1765 was received by the Americans with an indignation which 
found vent in serious riots, and though this Act was repealed 
in 1766, the good effect of the repeal was nullified by the imposition 
of new duties on the import from Great Britain of various articles 
of commerce, including tea and glass. These duties were both 
irritating and barren. The Colonists quickly found means of evading 
the imposts, either by legal methods, in which their skill was 
supreme, or by declining to allow the import and use of the articles 
on which the duties were laid. The English officials were forced 
to retire discomfited from the unequal contest, and their defeat begat 
in the minds of the King and his Ministers the pone kanion that force 
was the only remedy. 

The earnest protests of the Colonists were received with little 
consideration. They were not in accord with the temper of the 
‘time, and the’ King regarded them as a derogation of his 
sovereign power. He saw in the action of the Colonists the mis- 
conduct of rebellious and froward subjects. He read into their 
irritation a desire to break away from the British Empire. He 
was told that a great conspiracy was on foot, and that the leaders 
of American opinion were definitely aiming at complete freedom 
from English control. Unwise counsellors assured him that one 
concession would lead to another, and. soon the attempts of the 
Americans would become more insolent, and that if he did not 
decide to stem the rising waters of insubordination, America would 
be Jost to the Empire. Ignorant officials and foolish “loyalists” 
assured the Ministers that they had only to be firm to conquer, that 
the Americans, haughty as they were in speech, were cowards at 
heart, and that chastisement with a high and unsparing hand was 
the only cure for an intolerable position. 

The decay of public morality and public spirit is generally accom- 
panied by the decay of Parliament. The authority of the House of 
Commons was at a low ebb; and the Ministry, backed by a powerful 
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and submissive majority, did not conceal their contempt for the 
representatives of the people. The fortunes of England were 
in the hands of her King. George III. had become not 
only King of England, but the absolute ruler of his Minis- 
ters. They were his servants, trained to execute his decrees, 
and to sink their will in his. North, who had become Prime 
Minister after tho retirement of Grafton in 1770, was a man 
of considerable parts and of a kindly nature. He was uneasy about 
the King’s policy, and the most respectable members of his own 
Cabinet had similar misgivings. But North’s character was fatally 
weak. In the House of Commons he was constantly asleep, and, 
gifted though he was with clearness of vision and common sense, he 
was too proud or too indolent to assert his own will. Such men are 
not rare in our political history, and their tenure of office has not 
unfrequently been a time of national disaster. They yield their own 
prudence to the rash obstinacy of a stronger and less refined will. 
The dangers, which they foresaw, approach, the storm rises, and the 
rocks appear; they wring their hands, the rudder slips from their 
grasp, and the ship is wrecked. 

Rigby, Wedderburn, and Thurlow, the three chief advocates of 
the Ministerial policy, were men of great ability, considerable force 
of character, and absolutely unscrupulous methods. Wedderburn’s 
career was typical of the political standards of the day. He was an 
apostate from the Whigs because he saw among the Tories higher 
hopes of success. He soon justified his promotion by his violence. His 
tongue was as bitter as his character was corrupt. Master of lucid 
and incisive speech, he was able to dominate a weak House of 
Commons and to hide his ambitions under the mask of patriotism. 
He had no sen: of political morality. To him the highest form of 
Parliamentary success was to browbeat those whose arguments he 
could not refute, and to denounce as traitors men whose characters 
were, as compared with his own, as white as snow. He had not even 
the excuse of ignorance. Before his apostasy he had been a deter- 
mined opponent of that detestable policy of which he was now the 
champion. His own party feared as much as they admired him: 
his opponents hated him: no one trusted him. 

A determined and united Opposition would have prevented the 
approach of the crisis. But in 1773 the Whigs were divided by 
jealousies and disheartened by constant defeat. It requires a moral 
courage much above the average to stand up night after night in the 
House of Commons in opposition to a powerful Ministry, especially 
where that Ministry is unscrupulous, and when it has the enormous 
advantage of being able to say that any opposition is unpatriotic 
and a direct incentive to war. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, that the Opposition was 
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languid and impotent. Rockingham and Richmond were men of 
the highest honour; but they withdrew in despair from a hopeless _ 
contest. They confessed that nothing would restore common sense 
to the country “except the dreadful consequences which must 
“follow from the diabolical policy of the Government.” Horace 
Walpole, in a pungent sentence, disposes of the charge that 
“Colonists were strengthened in their resistance by the Whigs. “The 
“cruellest thing that has been said of the Americans by the Court 
“is that they were encouraged by the Opposition. You might as 
“soon light a fire with a wet dish-clout.” Burke in vain attempted 
to rouse both the Opposition and the public from their apathy. He 
advocated the assertion of the great principles of liberty and justice 
which had brought England to her present supremacy. The people, 
he said, were asleep or intoxicated; they were not answerable for 
their supine acquiescence; God never made them to think or act 
without guidance. But the guides were cowed into silence. 

There were, indeed, noble exceptions. Chatham, the most splendid 
and generous of our Ministers, was beloved by the Americans as the 
incarnation of all that was great in the English character; and 
though by the irony of fate the Ministry of which he was the nominal 
head imposed the duty which was the penultimate cause of the, 
rebellion, he continued to advocate their claims to our sympathy, 
to attack with fierce eloquence and scathing irony the Ministers who 
were drifting nearer to ruin, and to denounce the use of German 
mercenaries and Indian savages against an Anglo-Saxon people. 
He defended the action of the Americans. “I rejoice that America 
“ has resisted,’ he said; and his brave words were received with a 
torrent of abuse by the Ministerial party and by the petty scribblers 
of the day. But Chatham was undaunted. Again he attacked the 
policy of the Ministers. It would be “an impious war,” he said, 
“with a people contending in the great cause of public liberty. AN 
“attempts to impose servitude upon such men—to establish despotism 
“over a mighty continental nation—must be vain and futile. We ` 
“ shall be forced ultimately to retract; let us retract when we can, not 
“when we must.” But he preached to deaf ears. 

Burke, the wisest of our political writers and the greatest of 
English orators, was equally outspoken. He defended the right of 
the Colonists to resist an ‘attack on their liberties, and inveighed 
against the “impious” demand of the Ministers for “ unconditional 
“submission.” In two speeches which contain the very essence 
of political wisdom, he laid down the rules which should 
govern our relations with our Colonies, rules which must 
remain for all time the basis of our imperial system. With 
that clear insight into the phenomena of the moment which distir® 
guished him he saw that the Americans were fighting the battle of 
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civil liberty all over the world; and two years after the war had 
begun he dared to say that he could not wish the Colonists to be 
subdued by arms. He knew that such a subjugation could only be 
effectiva by maintaining a great body of standing forces, and 
perhaps of foreign forces. He foresaw the growth of military 
influence with results fatal to English interests and English liberty. 

Charles James Fox spoke with a voice as clear and as vigorous. 
Brushing aside the cheap fallacy that any opposition to the Ministry 
of the day is unpatriotic, he attacked the insane policy that was 
leading England into a disastrous war. He did not hesitate to 
express his admiration of the American leaders, and to compare their 
resolute and heroic struggle for liberty with the fatuous mixture of 
violence and weakness which was dignified by the title of the 
Ministerial policy. 

These great men, refusing to prophesy smooth things to a blinded 
public, and courageous enough to hold their own country in the 
wrong, were shouted down in Parliament, and assailed with every 
form. of virulent abuse by the supporters of the war, who had few 
facts to bring forward and no arguments to interpret those facts. 
They were called “ traitors,’ “friends of the Americans,”* “ enemies 
“to the King,” “enemies of England,” and “emissaries of the 
“enemy.” 

It is too true thai these violent counsels were popular both in high 
social circles and among the body of the people. The English public 
was intensely irritated by what it considered a purely vexatious 
resistance on the part of the Colonists. The average mind has no 
means of testing the statements of interested officials; the newspapers 
of the day gave little, guidance; and what guidance they did give 
was in the direction of a “strong” policy. The most potent 


cause of political error is ignorance. Involuntary ignorance isg,. 


comparatively harmless, and can be cured; but wilful ignorance, 
the ignorance'that results from prejudice and passion and foolish 
pride, has generally been the parent of gravé national disaster. 
The ignorance which despises every other nation, which closes its 
eyes to every danger, which refuses to receive warning or advice, was 
the direct cause of the disaster of 1775. The King and the Ministry 
knew nothing of the temper of the American Colonists; and all: feir 
information was derived from officials. _ These officials were either 
the victims of the grossest illusions or guilty of the grossest false- 
hood. The language in which they described the character of the 
Colonists, their disloyal ambitions, their dishonesty, their hypocrisy, 
and {he certainty of their submission at the first stroke of the whip 
was both ludicrous and tragical. According to General Gage, the 


o * Burke was even called ‘an American’ (Letter to the Sheriff's). There was no use of 
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Bostonians were “sly traitors” and “turbulent puritans,”. “ scoun- 
“drels,” “ruffans” and “ cowards,” the “worst of subjects,” and 
the most “immoral” of men.’ With that extraordinary facility 
for saying the wrong thing which always distinguishes the 
foolish ruler, he issued a proclamation against Hypocrisy: a 
characteristic example of the tact and consideration of the English 
Colonial Governor of that day. 

In vain did those who knew the American spirit and character 
warn the public and the Ministry of the dangers of their policy. 
General Lee wrote that there were 200,000 able-bodied men, 
hardy, active, ready to encounter every danger for their liberty. The 
Government, ignorant and self-complacent, sent 10,000 men to 
Boston, reinforcements numerous enough to irritate the Colonists, 

. but absurdly inadequate to hold down a district so vast and a people 

so valiant. The King readily believed what he wished to believe; 
the Ministry followed his wishes; and the publie received their 
instructions from the Ministers. Ignorance so enormous, mis- 
information so wanton, miscalculation so gross and so disastrous, has 
probably been displayed by a political party only at one other period 
of English history. 

Meantime, the temper on both sides was rising fast. The 

Ministers were discussing preambles when they should have thought 
of conciliation, and logic when they should have looked-to facts. In 
Parliament coercive measures were passed by large majorities, strong 
bodies of troops were despatched to America, and the King and 
Ministers were determined to teach the Americans “a sharp lesson.” 
On the other hand, the Colonists, threatened by penal and coercive 
measures, lost neither their dignity nor their courage. They recog- 
nised that their choice must lie between submission with its infamy 
and ruin, and resistance to the enormous power of an Empire which 
had beaten every rival. Boston, with her 5,000 citizens able to bear 
‘arma, did not take long to make her choice. Quietly, but firmly, she 
` prepared for what seemed to her tho inevitable conflict. The various 
townships of the Colony were not slow to promise their assistance, and 
the other States, under stress of a common menace, prepared to take 
their stand with Massachusetts. The ministers of religion, with the 
exception of the priests of the Church of England, preached resistance 
from-their pulpits; and the stirring phrases which the Jewish 
prophets had used thousands of y .rs before were making the blood 
of the Colonists tingle in their v na. 

The conflict could not longe’ be averted, and on April 18, 1776, 

. the first blood was spilt at Lexington. The storm had at last burst, 
and the King, with the blind folly which had characterised his policy, 
`, expressed himself as relieved and pleased. The sword must now do 
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what diplomacy had failed to do. The conciliatory advances of the , 
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Colonists were roughly. refused, absolute surrender was demanded, 
and thus with light hearts did George III. and his Ministers embark _ 
on their career of shame and disaster. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to narrate in any detail the 
history of the American War. It is a war interesting to the strate- 
gist and the tactician, and particularly to the political student; but 
for the general reader it is the narrative of a long and tedious 
struggle in which the balance of victory inclined now to one side and 
now to the other; in which the pomp and circumstance of war were 
wanting, and in which the final victory was to ‘the side which could 
avoid exhaustion the longer. The Americans were fortunate in the 
possession of leaders of high character and absolute self-sacrifice; but 
if George Washington had not been their commander and guide, it 
is conceivable that the result of the war of 1775 might have been ' 
different. 

Washington’s difficulties were enormous. He could count on only 
a section of the American population; at least one half were loyalist, 

_or neutral. His numbers continually sank from 15,000 to 5,000, his 
men were bootless, his stock of muskets and gunpowder often ran so 
low that only every third man was an effective fighter, and his finan- 
cial- position was almost desperate. 

But the difficulties of the English, though of another order, were as 
great as Washington’s, and finally proved fatal. The war bore a 
double character. It was at one time and in one district a regular 
war carried on between large bodies of troops, and according to the 
normal rules of warfare. At another time and in another district it 
partook of the nature of a guerilla war waged by small and mobile 
columns of the enemy against a foe whom they could not hope to 
defeat, but whom they could harass and wear down by constant attacks. 
It is possible that the Americans owed much of their success to 
these minor operations. Nothing so quickly disheartens a great army 
as the persistent onset of a fierce and rapid foe who, appearing 
suddenly from the void, delivers a swift attack, retreating with equal 
rapidity, and leaving his unwieldy enemy impotent and demoralised. 

The English Army had never before been engaged in war against 
irregular white troops. They had fought against the regular armies 
of France and Spain, and had almost always won the day, even 
against great odds. They had fought, the few with the many, against 
black troops in India; they had seldom been defeated; and in 
the end their campaign had always been successful. But this 
war was bewildering in its character, in its constant changes, 
and particularly in its frequent reverses. Officers and troops 
who, against a foe who fought by the set of rules of war, 
seldom knew defeat, were irritated and maddened by the elusive 
tactics and by the substantial successes of the American farmers, 
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They had been told, and they had told themselves, that the Colonists 
were a rabble who could not shoot, that their troops were mere bands 
of marauding miscreants who would fly from the royal soldiers at 
the first puff of smoke. The bloody experience of Bunker’s Hill, and 
the surrender of Saratoga, had indeed cured them of this illusion, 
but they could not yet regard the Colonists as serious foes. They 
concluded that their stubbornness was inspired by their politicians, 
and must be met by stern measures. 

The war was conducted with the greatest rigour, and menacing 
proclamations were scattered broadcast. The English Ministers, 
alarmed at the long continuance of the war and the entry of France 
into the struggle, sent a Peace Commission to America. But it was 
now too late, and terms which a year ago might have been accepted 
were declined by the Colonists. In revenge for this rebuff, the Com- 
missioners flew to violence. The Colonists were described as an 
“infatuated multitude” who “ affected” to fight against the royal 
troops. Those who, even at the eleventh hour, were wise enough to 
desert their “ misguided leaders” would be pardoned by their royal 
Master; but for the leaders themselves the proclamations held out no 
hopes of mercy. If, on the other hand, the Colonists neglected “the 
“forgiveness offered by a considerate monarch,” it would be necessary 
for his generals to devastate America, and to render it useless both to 
the Colonists and their allies. 

The brutal and deliberate policy of devastation, by which the 
Government attempted to intimidate a foe whom they could not 
Conquer, was supported by the Tories on the ground of “military 
“exigencies.” Even the clergy and bishops, degenerate servants 
forgetful of the precepts of their Master, with two noble exceptions, 
approved these barbarous methods. The two exceptions were the 
Bishops of Peterborough and St. Asaph. The former attacked the 
“impotent resentment” which dealt “fruitless destruction on the 
“wives and children of an enemy we cannot conquer.” Such a 
policy deserved to fail, and it did fail. It is needless to 
say that the sight of their burning farms and ruined 
villages inspired the Americans with a hatred more bitter and 
a determination more stubborn. They wreaked their vengeance on 
those unfortunate “loyalists” who, confiding in the ultimate success 
of England, had refused to join the ranks of the Colonists. The 
position of these men was a difficult and a painful one. On the one 
hand, if they aided the English Army they were liable to be shot by 
the Americans, and on the other, if they assisted the Colonists they 
were liable to be hanged by the English. 

At home it was necessary to sustain the fast waning interest of the 
public. The most atrocious calumnies were spread abroad con- 
cerning the conduct of the war by the Colonists. They were said to be 
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eruel to their prisonets, and to break the rules of honourable warfare. “ 
The Ministry went so far as to publish in the London Gazette an official 
statement that the Americans had scalped the wounded. Tho condi- 
tion of the American Army was represented to be hopeless, and the 
most sanguine reports were laid before the English Ministry. It was 
stated on the authority of the English generale and governors that 
the Colonial troops were discontented and ready for mutiny ; 
that they could secure no recruits; that their army was perishing of 
starvation and fatigue; that they had few supplies, and that for these 
they were obliged to pay in depreciated paper money. The public 

_were regularly and constantly assured that the war was practically 
over; that the Colonies were awaiting an opportunity to submit to 
the King’s authority; that it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that Washington was able to prevent his officers and his army from 
deserting to the royal troops, and that the desire for peace was 
universal. 

The real position of the English Army was carefully concealed 
from the public. The awful wastage which a long and indecisive 
campaign in a distant country always brings, the fever, the fatigue, 
the heart-sickness, were producing their inevitable effect on the 
unhappy English forces. Ministers were_ obviously uneasy, and it 
was difficult to obtain from them either precise information or a 
general estimate of the military situation. Where they had no com- 
fortable news to give, it seemed to them an impertinence that the 
Opposition should demand facts. 

In September, 1780, the English Parliament was suddenly dis- 
solved; and though the resentment of the country at the mistakes’ 
of the politicians and the prolongation of the war was considerable, 
the Opposition was still weak. The Ministers demanded that their 
hands, in view of the dangers which threatened England, should be 
strengthened, and the Ministerial party was returned by a slightly 
increased majority. The Ministers regarded their victory at the 
polls both as a condonation of any mistakes they might have made 
and as a mandate for the vigorous prosecution of the war. In vain 
the Opposition pleaded for a return to common sense and for the 
opening of negotiations with a foe whom they could never hope to 
conquer. Foxs motion of conciliation was rejected by a large 
majority, and the Ministers proceeded on their policy of, violence 
and drift. 

But in their very hour of triumph the crisis was approaching. 
It is possible that neither the Ministry nor the public appreciated 
the enormous difficulties againet which the English generals had 
to contend, difficulties which were, in fact, insuperable, and which 
made success almost impossible. In the first place, the English were 
fighting against the most dangerous foe whom they had hitherto 
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met, a foe of their own blood, of the same stubborn spirit, and with 
the same unconquerable love of freedom. Though there were many 
cowards and incapables among the Colonists, it is certain that, man ` 
for man, they were superior to the English soldiers in intelligence, 
in physique, in skill with the rifle, in knowledge of the country, 
and in a passionate and individual devotion to their cause. They . 
had, too, the enormous advantage which the English Army did not, 
and could not, possess: they were filled with an enthusiasm which 
was not only patriotic but religious, and which made the struggle 
bear in their eyes the character of a Holy War. 

The English Army, though of a considerable size, was scattered 
over a vast district, with bad roads, and sparsely populated. It was 
obliged to operate against an elusive foe and among a hostile popula- 
tion. It was difficult to bring the enemy to decisive action; the 
capture of an important town, which in a land of higher develop- 
ment would have been a blow at the heart of the country, had little, 
and no lasting, effect; and the English were quite unable to follow 
up their successes. The great towns-of the Colonists fell one by 
one into the hands of the English, but the struggle continued, and 
the Americans hung still at the very gates. Great tracts of country 
submitted to the English troops, but, on their retirement, fell away 
from their allegiance. The English could not effectively occupy 
the country, and where that is impossible, ultimate success is impos- 
sible. Above all, the labour of feeding a large army in scattered’ | 
positions at great distances from their bases and dépôts was a task of 
supreme difficulty. These bases were 3,000 miles from England; 
and the lines of communication -were imperfectly held, and liable 
to interruption by a mobile foe at any moment. 

It was at last beginning to be seen, even by the King’s advisers, 
that to conquer such a country was almost beyond their power, 
while to hold in subjection a land so vast, so thinly populated, 
where more than half of the fiercer spirits of the population would: 
be permanently disaffected, would require an immense army, and ` 
would entail the greatest dangers and an enormous expense. They 
‘were anxious for peace, and for any honourable means of escape 
from an impossible position. But the Americans could accept 
nothing less than independence, and this the King refused to -grant. 

The English Commander-in-Chief, Sir Henry Clinton, saw at last 
that the operations of his troops at great distances from the sea was 
involving him in serious difficulties. He recalled Cornwallis, who, 
at the head of 7,000 troops, had been laying waste Virginia with 
fire and sword, and ordered him to retire to the sea and fortify 
himself in York Town, where it was hoped that the British fleet 
would be able to co-operate with, him. To York Town Cornwallis 
retreated, followed by Lafayette, who, later on, ‘was joined by 
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Washington, with a considerable body of troops. The end was near. 
Cornwallis was invested from the land side, and from tho sea he was 
blockaded by a powerful French squadron, which had been able to 
forestall the English fleet and to take up its position at the mouth of 
the harbour. Against such odds it was impossible long to struggle, 
and, after a siege of 21 days, 6,000 English troops and 100 guns 
surrendered to Washington. - 

The disastrous news of the surrender of York Town reached 
England a month after the event. When the intelligence was taken 
to North he burst into an agony of grief. The Ministers and the 
public recognised that it was indeed “all over,” and the Opposition 
redoubled their efforts and assailed the Ministry with the utmost 
violence, The King alone displayed a courage which it is impossible 
not ‘to admire. He would never yield to America or encourage the 
traitors who formed the Opposition. To acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of America was to acknowledge that the sun of England had 
set for ever. We should be humiliated in the sight of the whole 
world, we should lose the West Indies and our Indian Empire, we 
should sink to the status of a third-rate power, and be confined within 
our own shores. But the King could find no one to support him 
against facts so stubborn and so overwhelming. He accepted the 
resignation of North’s Ministry, and a Whig Ministry was formed. 
Negotiations were opened with America, and, after the signature of 
preliminaries of peace, a final peace was signed in 1783 by which the 
independence of the American Colonies was fully recognised. 

The defeat of the English has been ascribed to many causes. 
The Ministers attributed it to the incapacity of the generals, and the 
army to the mistakes of the politicians. The English generals were, 
indeed, men of inferior capacity and deserved North’s pathetic re- 
proach: “I do not know whether our generals will frighten the 
“enemy, but I know they frighten me whenever I think of them.” 
` As Pitt said, the war was “a series of ineffective victories or severe 
“defeats.” Carlisle, in 1778, speaking of the great scale of every- 
thing in America, wrote: “We have nothing on a great scale with us 
‘but our blunders, our misconduct, our ruin, our losses, our dis- 
“ graces, and misfortunes.” 

But the army might have retorted with equal justice that never had 
generals been so badly supported by Government. The Ministers 
made nearly every mistake which it was possible for Ministers to 
make. No estimate or prophecy was fulfilled by events, and they 
seemed inspired by an incurable optimism which always saw in the 
coming week a decisive victory, and the end of the war. 

The partial loss of the command of the sea was a disastrous. blow 
to England. It was difficult enough to feed and reinforce a great 
army at such a distance: but when a foreign fleet couldinterrupt our 
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supplies and blockade our troops the position became almost unten- 
able. We musi not, however, assign too high an importance to the 
intervention of France. The essential difficulties of the situation 
were enormous, and though the entry of France and Spain and 
Holland into the struggle undoubtedly hastened the end, the ultimate 
failure of England was certain. Washington’s army, indeed, was 
in the last stage of exhaustion, and it is possible that if England 
could have raised and despatched another army, and had been willing 
to continue hostilities for one or two years more, the temporary sub- 
mission of the Colonists might have been secured, but such a sub- 
mission could only be temporary. From the day when the first blood 
was shed at Lexington, America was lost to England. It was 
impossible to hold America without the consent of the Americans. 
The weariness of the public forbade the prolongation of the struggle. 

At its beginning and in its first stages the war was popular, but 
the supply of volunteers had soon ceased, and the hire of German 
mercenaries and Indian auxiliaries, and the cruel devastations of 
the English generals, had given to ‘the struggle an odious character 
in the eyes of the English people. A very different spirit indeed was 
seen when France and Spain entered the lists. The whole country 
rose in loyalty; and the men who would not volunteer for service in 
America came forward in tens of thousands to defend their country 
against their hereditary foes. 

The English people had at least awaked from its apathy. 
It was disgusted by the miscalculations and the falsified 
prophecies of its leaders. It had been told, day after day, 
that the conquest of America was practically complete, and the 
disappointment was bitter and overwhelming. Six years of war, of 
ever-increasing debt,* of shocking loss of life, of a never-ending 
series of disasters, and of increasing dangers from our continental 
rivals, ‘had completely weaned the public mind from its early affec- 
tion for the war. It saw, too, that a temporary victory at the cost 
of further sacrifices would ‘be unavailing. It saw that to hold 
America in subjection it would be necessary to maintain there a large 
standing army amid a hostile population, nursed in bitter hatred of 
our rule, 3,000 miles from England: a population waiting silently 
but eagerly for the moment when European complications might 
bind our hands. A rebellion raised at such a time it would be 
impossible to resist, and Great Britain would be obliged to retire in 
defeat and in a humiliation more bitter and more costly than was the 

‘humiliation of the present peace. 

Thus ended the most unhappy war that England had ever under- 
taken. It was a war which in its inception and its conduct owed most 
of its disasters to the obstinacy and incapacity of the King and his 
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Ministers, Their first mistake was’to insist on the enforcement of a 
right which was both vexatious and unfruitful. Their second error - 
was to trust to the advice of ignorant and prejudiced officials. The 
third mistake of the Ministers was to present to the Americans the 
alternative of starvation or rebellion, of unconditional submission or 
a war of extermination. Their final folly was the failure to recognise 
that they had wholly misjudged the character and resources of the 
Americans. They had raised a problem which, deficient as they were 
in imagination and common sense, they were impotent to solve. 
They were unwilling to face stubborn facts, and to frame a more 
reasonable policy: they were, therefore, compelled to continue a 
policy of drifting impotence of which the result was disaster. 


A. M. 5. METHUEN. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF PAUL.—IL. 


T may be objected to the interpretation of Paul’s aims which was 
stated in the former part of this article,* that some more ex- 
plicit expression of his intention might have been expected in 

his writings, in addition to the obscure indications of which some 
instances have been quoted in our pages. But this objection has 
no force in view of the character of his writings. 

Tn all his letters which have been preserved to us, Paul is absorbed 
in the needs of the moment, eager to save his readers from some 
mistake into which they are liable to fall, or have actually fallen— 
anxious to strengthen them and to move their minds—compelled 
to answer accusations against himself and misrepresentations of his 
actions which are endangering his hold on the hearts of his cor- 
respondents. He is always, as it were, with his béck against a wall, 
fighting for life against principalities and powers, men and sin. So 
it must always be with a man who is not an opportunist, but aims 
at an ideal. His life must be one long fight, which will not end 
till he dies, or till he gives up his ideal and falls back into despairing 
acquiescence in the existing order. But for Paul only one thing 
was possible. He could not rest: he could not abandon his -ideal : 
he must fight on to the end. Accordingly, when we are on the 
outlook for some expression on the external side, as distinguished from 
the purely religious expression, of the ideals which underlie and 
give unity to the storm and stress and constant fighting of his life, 
the letters, controlled as they are by consideration for the immediate 
needs of others, are not well calculated to help us in our search, 
though, as a whole, they become far more luminous and consistent 
when read on our view. 

If we had a defence pronounced by Paul before a great tribunal, 
where sat a judge of the type of Seneca at his best, we might expect 
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to find in it a survey of his life and work rising above a mere reply 
to criticism, and expressing his ideals in a form that could be com- 
prehended by the judge. Before a judge like Felix it was useless 
to pitch his defence on a higher level than a statement showing that 
he had not done the particular act which he was accused of. A 
judge of the higher type, such as Rome produced ir unusual numbers, 
would have sought to understand the deep-lying motives which had 
brought about the collision between Paul and the chiefs of his 
people; and Paul, with his unerring instinct, would have given the 
judge what he desired. What would we not give to have an account 
of his defence before the supreme tribunal of the Empire in Rome, 
or even that in Corinth before Gallio, the brother of Seneca? 

There is only one case in which Paul’s appearance before a tribunal 
of a higher class ‘has been described to us, viz., the Council in Jeru- 
salem. Bitterly prejudiced as the Jewish Sanhedrin was, still it was 
composed of the leading men of the nation, men of experience and 
standing, men with a certain reputation which they must maintain, 
even though they were already convinced before the trial began 
that the defendant was guilty, men who were accustomed and trained 
to look a little below the surface, and who were not ready to accept 
a mere superficial defence. It was not a tribunal of the highest 
kind, but it was the great Council of the Jewish nation; and a real 
defence of his life might have been made before it; but the speech 
was interrupted at the outset. Paul saw that he ought to begin 
his defence with a brief and pithy sentence, and “he cried out in 
“the Council: I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees: touching’ the 
“ hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” That 
was the beginning, and the enforced end of his defence in the great 
crisis of his life. What can we make of it? 

` That is one of the greatest scenes of Paul’s life. On our interpre- 
tation of his aims, those few words addressed to the Sanhedrin stand 
forth as the sharpest and most comprehensive statement that has 
come down to us from him about his work and his plans. - But 
before describing the meaning which we gather from those words, it 
is necessary to state briefly the meaning which is, and must be, taken 
from them on the ordinarily accepted view of Paul’s ideals— 
according to which the scene sets him in.an unfortunate and dis- 
appointing light. 

According to that generally accepted view, Paul was snatching a 
momentary victory by a clever stroke of policy, playing on the 
passions of his hearers and judges, leading them away from the real 
point at issue and directing their attention to a different question on 
which they were sure to quarrel with one another and forget the 
prisoner. On that view he had been a Jew and a law-abiding 
Pharisee of the straitest type, brought up strictly within the narrow 
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Jewish circle of thought and custom, ignorant of the teaching of 
the western schools, who, however, had become a Christian and was 
being tried for calumniating and bringing contempt on his original 
faith: in claiming to be a Pharisee he was rather unfairly laying 
claim to his pre-Christian character, and in saying that the accusa- 
tion against him turned on his belief in the resurrection of the dead 
he was raising an unreal issue, with barely enough of justification to 
save him from falsehood. 

A writer to whom we can always turn for a clear and sharp pre- 
sentation of accepted views in their most reasonable form, Canon 
Farrar, in his Life of St. Paul, finds that “we cannot defend his 
“conduct at that meeting,” and explains his action on the ground 
that “he was a little unhinged, both morally and spiritually, by 
g “the wild and awful trials of the day before”: “the words suggest 

‘a false issue”: they show that Paul failed in that “scrupulously 
“inflexible straightforwardnoss ” which the Canon finds to be 
characteristic of “the English in particular.” “Yet,” he proceeds, 
“after all these qualifications,” after making “every possible deduc- 
“tion and allowance for a venial infirmity,” “we cannot in this 

“matter wholly see how St. Paul could say without qualification in 
“such an assembly, ‘I am a Pharisee.’” That conduct “was hardly 
“worthy of St. Paul.” “ Moreover, the device, besides being ques- 
“tionable, was not even politic. It added violence to a yet more 
“infuriated reaction in men who felt that they had been the victims 
“of a successful stratagem.” 

On our part, while we acknowledge that the last sentence which we 
have quoted describes what must inevitably have ‘been the result, if 
Paul’s action had been a mere crafty trick, we fail to see any proof 
that that result actually occurred, and that the sympathy which his 
words created in a portion of the Sanhedrin turned immediately 
or at all into redoubled fury. The Council, certainly, continued to 
be bitterly hostile, and even became more bitter, but it was dominated 
by the Sadducee priests, who were all the more infuriated because of 
the check which Paul’s bold words inflicted on them at the meeting. 

We are, in truth, very imperfectly informed as to the attitude of 
the Jews towards Paul. Luke, as we shall see, was strongly pre- 
judiced against the Jews; and yet we gather from him that there 
was gonerally an appreciable minority of Jews in the cities of the 
East who were favourable to Paul, that in Bercea a majority of them 
were on his side, and that in Rome the leading Jews adopted a 
guarded and non-committal attitude, which ‘has been a riddle to 
modern scholars, but which seems very significant. The Roman Jews 
were well aware how strong was the opposition to Paul among many 
of their nation. They must have been well aware of the long prose-_ 
cution to which he had been subjected in Palestine; but they were 
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not determined against him; and this must certainly be due to the 
fact that a minority of the Jews regarded his policy as being not 
entirely wrong. 

Yet it seems impossible to avoid that unfavourable interpretation 
of the Council scene on the commonly accepted view of Paul’s early 
life. If he had been only the narrow, hard, bigoted and ignorant 
_Jew whom some modern writers describe, he undoubtedly had com- 
pletely changed after he became a Christian, and had swung round 
to the opposite extreme. Beginning, as they say, in early life by 
opposing and hating everything that was not pure Jewish, he after- 
wards was all for breaking down and destroying the bar of separation 
between the Jews and “the Nations.” The man whose maturer 
views are the absolute antithesis of his youthful ideas has no right, 
when he jis challenged in the Council of his people, to pretend and 
solemnly-assert that he still holds his earlier ideas. : 

But when Paul declared in that great crisis, before the elders and 
rulers of his nation, that he was “a -Pharisee, son of Pharisees,” the 
was obviously claiming to be still what he had been born and bred: 
he was asserting the continuity of his mental development-from first 
to last. Nor does that assertion stand alone. Paul has left us many 
other statements to the same effect. Sometimes indeed he seems to 
say the opposite: in fact, one must be struck by the remarkable 
variation in Paul’s declarations about his own past. Often 
he speaks in the strongest terms of the complete revolution in his 
life that was made by his conversion. Everything was changed 
for him. He passed from death to life. Nothing can be more 
emphatic than his expressions in many places. But in other places 
he sums up his whole life as a continuous and unbroken process, 
describable in its entirety by the same words; and he studiously 
avoids anything which could suggest that any revolution or serious 
change had occurred in its character. Thus, for example, the first 
words he uttered in the Council, as he began his defence, before the 
High-priest interrupted him by ordering an attendant to strike him 
on the mouth, were these: “ Brethren, I have lived before God in all 
“good conscience until this day.” The description is not restricted 
to one half of his life. Before and after his conversion alike he had 
been equally zealous to serve the God of Israel. That is pretty 
nearly equivalent to his statement, made a few moments later, that 
he was still a Pharisee. So again, he claimed in his defence before 
Felix, a few days later, that as a Christian he was “ serving the God 
“of our fathers, believing all things that are according to the 
“Law . . . always exercising myself to have a conscience void 
“of offence towards God and men.” His defence was always the 
same, and therefore had been carefully planned: that his life had 
been consistently directed from the beginning towards one end, the 
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glorification of the God of Israel by admitting the Nations to be his 


servants, and {kat this was true Judaism and true Phariseeism. 
Those two groups of statements are in the strongest contrast with 

one another. But, in our interpretation, there is no contradiction. 

between them. Both assertions are equally true. His life, before 


and after, was the same, and yet utterly different. The difference ` 


‘was infinite, yet the difference was slight. The whole of the 
present paper is an attempt to state and make evident the meaning 
of this apparent contradiction; but- to carry out the idea properly 
requires an entire study of Paul’s life. Every incident in his career 
is affected by this view; some are seen in a totally different aspect. 

In the Council scene, then, a plain issue is presented. On the 
one hand, we find that ‘his claim to be still what he had been from 
the beginning is simply a brief statement of the view which we have 
been stating of his life as a whole. .On the other hand, those who 


take the common view are bound to hold that his statement before - 


the Sanhedrin came perilously near being false; and Canon Farrar, 
in his clear, straightforward, logical way, accepts the inevitable 
inference; but others try to palliate Paul’s conduct, and go to far 
greater extremes then Canon Farrar would permit in making ex- 
cuses for it, ' 

It may be, and has been, urged that, when a prisoner is, or 
considers that he is, subjected to undeserved trial on a trumped-up 
charge, he may justifiably go to considerable lengths in evading the 
main issue, and in stirring up latent disagreement among his judges. 
But that question of casuistry does not concern us here. Paul had 
come up to Jerusalem well aware that he would be seized and 
accused by the Jews. He elected to take this risk, because his 
scheme of work pointed the way to him; and he went straight on 
in the line indicated. In his trial the highest interests were 
involved; the right of free speech and of liberty to preach hung on 
the issue. It was not necessary to come to face the trial; but he 
who chooses to face a trial, who comes voluntarily forward to speak 
on behalf of his religion and his co-religionists, falls far short of 
his own beginnings, if, in the crisis, he tries to outwit his opponents 
and to save himself by a clever trick. Such a victory is not a real 
victory. It would not strengthen the cause which Paul had at 
heart; and it would only be a temporary and evanescent advantage. 
On this occasion Paul was bound to be true to himself, to claim the 
freedom that he considered was his right, and to have recourse to 
no subterfuge. . He is fully justified in putting his defence in the 
form which will be most effective with his judges. If one party 
among ‘his judges is more capable of being brought to a favourable 
view of his claims than the other, he is right to aim at affecting the 


minds of the more hopeful party. But he must not stoop to mere 


trickery, and he must be unswervingly loyal to his cause, 
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Moreover, it cannot reasonably ‘be maintained that Paul’s trial was 
undeserved, and that the charge against him was trumped up. It 
was quite fair that he should be tried—provided the trial was 
justly conducted. It was the best thing for him that he should have 
the opportunity of stating his own defence before the rulers of his 
people. Considering what Jewish views and principles were, we do. 
not see that the Council can be blamed for bringing him to trial— 
‘provided always that they gave him a fair trial. He ‘had, 
undoubtedly, done harm to the Judaism which they represented. 
He had spoken sharply and severely against it. He had drawn away ` 
from it many of its admirers and benefactors in many cities of the 
Empire; and his influence was calculated to lower the prestige of 
the existing Jewish institutions among “the Nations.” He, on his 
>- side, claimed to represent the true line of development in which 

Judaism ought to advance. He held that Judaism was sinking 
below its true self, and becoming dead, because it resisted the forces 
within itself that were impelling it to advance. It was right for the 
Council to bring him to trial, and to hear his defence. It was right 
for him to plead his cause with absolute truth, to refuse to sink 
below his own highest level, to condescend to no tricks or stratagems, 
On the one side there must be a charge stated against him: on the 
other side, there must be a denial of the charge, and an argument 
in support of the denial. Paul’s denial is couched in the form of a 
statement that he is a Pharisee. The right criticism of the pro- 
ceedings is, not that there ought ‘to have been no trial, but that, 
as it was conducted, it came perilously near making the prosecutors 
the judges. 


VIL. 


` Now, according to our view, Paul’s career as a Christian was not 
the negation, but the completion, of his early ideals; it turned his 
youthful dreams into realities. He was not less of a Jew after he 
became a Christian: he only came to know better what Judaism 
really was. He began, at his conversion, to obey the law of his own 
character, inherent in him from his birth, and developed by his 
education. Henceforth, he recognized and obeyed the guidance of 
Nature, or, as he would say, of God, which previously he had stupidly, 
blindly, ignorantly resisted. But he lived in all good conscience 
before the God of Israel, afterwards as before, as he had just a moment 
before stated to the Council. If he was a Pharisee before, he still 
remained a Pharisee; and so he now declared to the Council. In the 
words of Gathe’s motto, what he wished in youth, he had in age, 
-but in a way he had not dreamed of. 

But what are we to understand when he calls himself a Phariseo ? 
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What meaning did this carry to him? In estimating this, we must 
remember what was the circle of ideas within which the trial neces- 
sarily moved. It turned on questions of the world and of life, not on 
philosophical theories. 

The difference between Pharisee and Sadducee may be looked at 
from several different points of view, religious, philosophic, moral ; 
but in the practical facts of politics and society, within which the 
trial moved, the relation to Rome was the critical question. The 
Sadducees were in favour of compromise and agreement; the 
Pharisees were the national party, who stubbornly resisted Roman 
encroachment, ‘both in politics and in life. The Sadducees would 
sacrifice all those facts and elements in their religion and national 
life that tended to prevent the agreement with Rome and to impede 
their career in the Roman Empire, whose sway they accepted. The 
Pharisees would not sacrifice one jot or one tittle of the law. 

Considering Paul’s attitude towards the Empire, it was inevitable 
that he should seem to the Pharisees to be as much a Sadducee as a 
Christian. He accepted, as Jesus accepted, the practical fact of 
Roman rule. The common Pharisee could not see that he accepted 
the Roman government because, spiritually, it had no reality and no 
importance. He would concentrate the mind upon spiritual facts, 
and accept the merely outward and evanescent facts of the world, of 
politics, of society. The Sadducees saw nothing more real than the 
Roman government; Paul saw that among the realities of life the 
outward form of conquering rule had no place. The present form of 
government was an unreal and passing phenomenon, which never 
touched the truth and reality of life. Both the Sadducees and Paul 
recognised that they should accommodate themselves in the circum- 
stances of life to the Roman rule. But the Sadducees would make 
their existence in the Roman Empire: they knew no higher life: 
they recognised nothing but the facts of worldly and material pros- 
perity. Paul would live a life above the level of the Roman Empire. 

So it was with everything that was distinctive in Judaism. The 
Sadducees would level down to the Roman standard. Paul would 
level up to the Jewish standard. The Sadducees would sacrifice 
everything that was inconvenient for the Roman career. Paul 
would not sacrifice one jot of the truth of the Law, or of its spiritual 
value. The Sadducees recognised no spiritual value in anything. 

But these differences, infinitely great as they are, were not visible 
to the multitude; and to the multitude Paul necessarily seemed a 
mere Sadducee, and worse than a Sadducee, for he was said to despise 
and abolish even the externals of Judaic ritual, which the Sadducees 
regarded, 

Our contention then is that, amid the reports and the inaccurate 
ideas current in Jerusalem about Paul’s conduct and opinions, the 
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statement which he made in that great scene was the best way of 
placing before a Jewish audience in a single introductory sentence 
his position and views of life. It is, of course, impossible to put 
one’s entire philosophy and ideal of life into a score of words, or 
explain in a short sentence the whole of a complex problem ; but 
Paul took the best way to destroy a most critical and fundamental 
misconception among his hearers. If the Sadducees condemned him 
as a Christian, the Pharisees condemned him quite as much tor being 
a Sadducee. 

The crux >f the situation lay in this. Paul stood before the more 
patriotic members of the Council as the worst of Sadducees, the 
denier of principles dear to the Pharisees, the corrupter of the 
purity of the Law, the breaker-down of the proud Jewish isolation 
from the hateful world. His action had that character in 
his enemies’ eyes. He denies that accusation in a word by 
declaring himself a Pharisee. The accusation is nowhere 
recorded in that precise form, for we ‘are very inadequately 
instructed about the form which popular indignation and 
accusation against him took. But the assertion here sufi- 
ciently proves the form of a common and specially dangerous 
accusation. So also he assured Agrippa that he had lived a Pharisee, 
and in a passage addressed to the Philippians (which has most 
obviously the form of a reply to stinging accusations) he declares 
that he was “as touching the Law, a Pharisee.” When we sge in 
his writings such a repeated assertion, we recognise in it the answer 
to an accusation. 

But, it is urged, “the Pharisaic spirit was in its very essence the 
“antithesis of the Christian,” and Paul was “in reality at variance 
“with the Pharisees in every fundamental particular of their 
its system.” 

Those statements are, to a certain degree, true. -But it was rather 
the faults of the Pharisees, than the essence of the Pharisaic ideals, 
that were the antithesis of the Christian spirit. It is too easy to see 
only the faults of the Pharisees, and to forget that they were the 
patriotic, the earnest, the puritan party among the Jews. Much 
divided the Christian Paul from the ordinary Pharisees. But from 
another point of view it is true that he was still a Pharisee. In 
certain great- questions, he could not better define in brief his 
position than by denying that he was a Sadducee and asserting that 
he was a Pharisee. Like the Pharisees he would not concede any- 
thing of Jewish truth to the Gentiles; he would keep the entire 
Law. But, unlike the Pharisees, he would impose on the Gentiles 
only the. spiritual facts and not the outward and unessential cere- 
monies of the Law. So, too, much divided the Christian Paul from 
the ordinary Jews. But Paul claimed to be the true Jew and the 


true Pharisee, 
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Again, the Sadducees ET no spiritual side to the Law, no 


spiritual and eternal side to human life. Here Paul was entirely `.. 
` the Pharisees. Belief inthe resurrection of the dead was the briefest 


declaration of his position in this question. 

Nor did this declaration draw attention away from the real fact 
that Paul was on trial as a Christian. To Paul the fact that Jesus 
“was living was the guarantee of the resurrection of the dead, and to 


him, as to all Jews, the recognition that Jesus was living implied that ` z 


Jesus was the Ohrist.* 

Thus Paul’s declaration to the Sanhedrin is found to be the briefest 
possible way of bringing home to the patriotic party among his 
judges that, though his acts had been directed towards establishing 
an agreement between the Jews and the Roman State and breaking 
down the isolation of the Jews, still he was resolute not to sacrifice 
one jot of the spiritual law, or sink in the smallest degree below the 
loftiest level of Judaism. What further explanations would have 
been made in the course of his speech we know not, for the speech 
was interrupted at that point. 


IX. 


It is true that Luke’s account of the scene is so expressed as to 
lend itself readily to the commonly accepted view. It may be 
allowed that possibly he interpreted the scene in that way. But that 
is far from certain. It is quite in accordance with the spirit of our 
theory to say, in the words of Luke, that “ when Paul perceived that 
“the one part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, he cried out 
“in the Council, ‘Brethren, I am a Pharisee,’ etc.” Let us con- 
ceive clearly how the action proceeded. 

Paul opened his defence before the Council by declaring that he 
had lived in all good conscience before God until that day: he began 
by maintaining that his life had been spent in one continuous un- 
interrupted strain of zealous obedience tn the God of Israel. That, 
as we have seen, is really the same essential truth which he after- 
wards expressed in another way. 

The beginning was unfortunate. It offended his audience, 
instead of conciliating it—a serious fault in a speech for the defence, 
and one that Paul was seldom guilty of. The high priest rebuked 
him brutally, and roused a very sharp and bitter retort. Paul had 
not known the high priest, who was not presiding at the meeting, 
but was merely one of the general body of the Council. The Roman 
tribune had summoned the meeting, and necessarily was ita president. 
As president, he brought Paul before the meeting (as Luke mentions), 
which was one of the recognised forms in the Roman theory of the 

* On. this see Part I., Seo. IV., V. 
VOL, LXXIX. AP 
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chairmanship: Paul could not speak at such a meeting, unless the 
president introduced him.* In such circumstances, the high priest 
‘would appear to have avoided wearing his official dress; he was 
present, as it were, only unofficially. Probably, it was a matter of 
usage that the high priest should not officially oceupy a subordinate 
place in the assembly: when a Roman presided, the high priest 
appeared without his official dress, and sat as an ordinary member. 
His action in interrupting Paul’s defence was, therefore, all the more 
out of order; and Paul, who did not recognise him, retorted sharply 
on his conduct as a juror, but spologised as soon as he learned that 
it was the high priest who had spoken. 

The meeting, however, was evidently disturbed through the 
violent feelings aroused by this unfortunate incident. Some dis- 
cussion took place, before Paul was again allowed to speak; and in 
the course of the discussion Paul observed, as Luke says, “that the 
‘one part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees.” The differences 
between the two parties were so strongly accentuated that a very little 
debate would reveal the facts to him. He immediately recognised 
that he might gain the sympathy of the Pharisees, if he put the 
plea, which he had previously pitched in a different tone, in a, way 
.that would appeal to them. In all probability we should find, if any 
information ‘had come down to us on the subject, that the minority 
among the Jews which (as we have seen) was more favourable to 
Paul usually consisted of Pharisees; and thus he knew at once where 
lay his chance of making an impression. But he did not alter his 
predetermined line of defence; he merely changed the expression. 

Luke’s narrative suits this interpretation perfectly; and in Paul’s 
next defence—before Felix—Luke represents him as skilfully intro- 
ducing the same plea in a double form: first, declaring that his life 
had been one of continuous conscientious obedience to the God of 
Israel, in conformity with the Law, from the beginning onwards, 
and afterwards actually quoting part of the controverted expression 
which he had given to the same fundamental truth. 

But we are not concerned to maintain that Luke fully understood 
Pauls intention in giving this turn to his defence. Luke disliked 
the Jews, and gives us a prejudiced picture of them, though his de- 
scription is so true that we can always see the real facts shining 
through his account, even where we find it prejudiced. Much as we 
must admire his historical genius, we must also recognise the limita- 
. tions imposed on him by his birth and training. He was a Greek, 
and could not always comprehend, or wish to comprehend, Jewish 
nature. The racial dislike between Greek and Jew has always been, 
and still is, deep and ineradicable. ; 

It is clear in Luke’s account of the scene in the Council that he 

~ Producere was the technical term for this action of the chairman, 
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was filled with contempt tor the clamour and dissension that arose 
in the court as the result of Paul’s brief defence. He evidently 
regards the members of the court as a set of howling fanatics, and 
mentally contrasts the scene with the superior order and propriety 
that would prevail in the Senate of a Greek or Roman city. Perhaps 
he was not able to be quite fair or sympathetic in his estimate of 
the Jewish Council. 
` We are here tempted to draw a comparison between Luke and 
Renan in this respect. No one has been more sympathetic in the 
interpretation of Luke than the great French scholar. No one 
has been more generously appreciative of the charm of Luke’s 
work. His sympathy has led Renan first to the right conclusion as 
to several of the incidents in which Luke was concerned. The 
sympathy is founded on real similarity of nature. Nowhere is the 
_ similarity more conspicuous than in the inability of both to under- 


stand the nature of the Jews. We take as an example the impression ` 


which Jerusalem and its surroundings left on their minds. 

` Luke could not forget his first view of Cyprus rising out of 
the sea; but the first view of Jerusalem, the most marvellously 
interesting of scenes to one who has true sympathy for Jewish 
history and Jewish: religion, has left no impression on ‘his book. 
Again, he describes vividly how he came to Rome, crossing first 
‘the distant bounds of the Roman land, the boundary of Rome as a 
State, far in the south of Latium, then traversing the parts of this 
great Rome by the Appian Road, then entering the circle of the 
city Rome in a narrower sense. But, though he tells how he made 
the journey with horses from Cæsarea to Jerusalem, and stayed a 
night by the way in the house of Mnason, one of the earliest 
Christians, he has nothing to say more than that, “when we were 
“come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly.” 

And now see what sort of impression the view of Jerusalem made 
on Renan. 

“ The parched appearance of nature in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
“salem must have added to the dislike Jesus had for the place. 
“The valleys are without water; the soil arid and stony. Looking 
“into the valley of the Dead Sea, the view is somewhat striking; 
“elsewhere it is monotonous. The hill of Mizpeh, around which 
“cluster the most ancient historical remembrances of Israel, alone 
“relieves the eye.” 

The allusion to the Dead Sea shows that Renan is describing the 
view from the Mount of Olives, the most entrancing in the world to 
the student of history. But the most dull and ignorant of tourists 
could not have seen less in it than the great French scholar saw. 
His words are a perfect proof of his essential lack of sympathy with 
the Hebrew mind. The man who could feel and speak thus about 
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that wonderful scene had not the soul—with all his genius—to 
understand Judaism. . 


X. 


History is the supreme judge of all ideas. What verdict has 
it pronounced on Paul’s idea? We do not ask what verdict it has 
pronounced on his religion—the question is impertinent, or prema- 
ture—but on the new idea that he threw into the political movements 
of his time. Has history declared that his idea was vital and real? . 
The reply to that question the writer has already attempted to give 
in a study of “the Church and the Roman Empire”; and here we 
may sum it up in a sentence and a paragraph. The age was ripe 
for Paul’s idea: the fulness of time was come. 

In the mind of the ancients no union of men, small or great, good 
or bad, humble or honourable, was conceivable without a religious 
bond to hold it together. The Roman Empire, if it was to become 
an organic unity, must derive its vitality and its hold on men’s 
minds from some religious bond. Patriotism, to the ancients, was 
adherence to a common religion, just as the family tie was, not 
common blood, but communion in the family religion (for the 
adopted son was as real a member as the son by nature). Accord- 
ingly, when Augustus essayed the great task of consolidating the | 
. loosely aggregated parts of the vast Empire, he had to find a religion 
to consecrate the unity by a common idea and sentiment. The 
existing religions were all national, while the Empire (as we saw) 
was striving to extirpate the national divisions and create a supra- 
national unity. A. new religion was needed. Partly with conscious 
intention, partly borne unconsciously on the tide of events, the 
young Empire created the Imperial religion, the worship of an idea 
—the cult of the Majesty of Rome as represented by the incarnate 
deity present’ on earth in the person of the reigning Emperor, 
and by the dead gods, his deified predecessors on the throne. Except 
for the slavish adulation of the living Emperor, the idea was not 
devoid of nobility; but it was incapable of life, for it degraded 
human nature, and was founded on a lie. But Paul gave the Empire 
a more serviceable idea. He made possible that unity at which the 
Imperial policy was aiming. The true path of development for the 
Empire lay in allowing free play to the idea which Paul offered, 
and strengthening itself through this unifying religion. That 
principle of perfect religious freedom (which we regard as Seneca’s) 
directed for a time the Imperial policy, and caused the acquittal of 
Paul on his first trial in Rome. But freedom was soon exchanged 
for the policy of fire and sword. The Imperial gods would not give 
place to a more real religion, and fought for two and a half centuries 
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to maintain their sham worship against it. When at last the idea 
of Paul was, even reluctantly and imperfectly, accepted by the 
Emperors, no longer claiming to be gods, it gave new life to the 
rapidly perishing organisation of the Empire, and conquered the 
triumphant barbarian enemy. Had it not been for Paul—if one may 
‘guess at what might have been—no man would now remember 
Roman and Greek civilisation. Barbarism proved too powerful for 
the Greco-Roman civilization unaided by the new religious bond ; 
and every channel through which that civilization was preserved, or 
interest in it maintained, either is now or has been in some essential 
part of its course Christian after the Pauline form. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


HOW I MOBILISED MY COMPANY. 


BRIGHT sunny autumn afternoon in October. Two men, un- 
mistakably English, were lounging on the terrace of the Villa 
Serbelloni, looking over the sunny Lake of Como, and 

awaiting the arrival of the steamer from Menaggio, by which they 
expected an old friend. In its turn, this vessel was moored to 
the distant quay, pending the arrival of the train on the little moun- - 
tain railway which links Lake Como with the main line to Milan. - 
In spite of the stirring events of the past year, the Italian railway 
authorities still clung religiously to their cherished unpunctuality: 
no event short of a universal cataclysm could apparently bestir them 
into recognising the value of other people’s time. Indeed, although 
already due at Menaggio, the little toy train was only just steaming 

up the hill on its way to meet the passengers from Lugano. 
“Plenty of time before Yateley gets here,” muttered Col. S., 
flicking the ash of his cigar into an aggressively large spider web 
which stretched across the path. “It'll be another hour yet before 
“he gets here. Lets sit down a bit; that bullet I got at Shooter's 
“ Hill hasn’t improved my pedestrian powers.” 
“Right,” answered Major H., with a smothered yawn; and, with 
‘a joint inward blessing on Italian punctuality, both men sank into 
a soft bed of fern-moss, and smoked in silence for a few minutes, 
gazing lazily across the sunlit lake at the white houses on the oppo- 
site shore, which were already beginning to lose some of their 
brilliancy as the sun sank slowly over the western hills. : 
“Rather a change of scene from a year ago,” muttered H., re- 
filling another pipe. “Do you remember, S., that it’s just a year 
‘ago to-day since we met at Sevenoaks, when things weren’t quite 
“Bo peaceful as here. We had only just arrived, but you fellows 
“had had a couple of days of fun already.” 

“Not much fun,” replied his friend, “climbing up and down those 
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“hills in that hot weather, with an occasional dose of melinite to 
“keep us lively, rations a doubtful quantity, water nearly nil, and 
“working as a scratch division under an improvised Staff.” 

“All the same,” retorted H., “you chaps got the kudos of 
“being first in the field, and you helped to check the invaders when 
“every hour was ‘of importance. You must have mobilised pretty 
“quickly to get there, all complete, by tthe time you did. If I 
“remember rightly, only the Blankshire and Whiteshire Brigades - 
“came up into line, alongside the regular troops, whilst all the 
“yest of us were between two and three days later. How did you 
“do it?” 

“I can’t say what the Whiteshires did,” said Col. S., “I believe 
“they had a system somewhat similar to ours; but I know pretty 
“well what happened in Blankshire, at least in my own regiment, 
“and the whole thing really presented no great difficulty. Of _ 
“course, we had everything pegged out beforehand, every man 
“knew his exact place, what to do, and how long he had to do it in. 
“You see, we had rehearsed it once or twice before the war, and 
“as we took care to keep the whole machinery well lubricated and | 
“fit for instant use, there was practically no more confusion than 
“when a battleship beats to quarters.” 

_ “But,” urged H., “where did you get your waggons and horses 
“and emergency rations? and how did you warn your men 80 
“quickly? and what did you arrange as regards the medical exami- 
“nation? and where did you find your ” 

“My dear boy,” said S., “to rack one’s brains in this climate 
“by asking such a string of questions is both dangerous to health and 
“ too fatiguing to the listener. If you'll keep an eye on the Menaggio 
“boat, and let me know when she’s coming, I'll tell you how my 
“old company got along, and that should be a fair sample of the 
ify rest.” 

Major H. curled himself up with an air of languid resignation, . 
and with a comic murmur: “In for another lecture!” settled him- 
self to bear the inevitable. 

“You know,” began Col. S., “ that in our two Blankshire brigades 
“we have half a dozen battalions of Infantry Volunteers in each, and 
“some eight batteries of Volunteer Artillery, armed with 4.7 
“ howitzers, are tacked on to them. We were supposed to be detailed 
“for a certain point in the enceinte of London; but, as you know 
“ equally well, the invasion was so sudden that we had to be shoved 
“slong where troops were most wanted, and as it was ‘first come, 
“<< first served,’ we got our baptism of fire before you had left home.” 

“Cute of the other chap to select October to invade us and to rush 
“us without waiting to call up his reserves!” growled H. “It was 
‘a near thing; the telegraphs wouldn’t work properly fer a Sunday 
“a day no one noticed it—and the next thing we hoard was .the 
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“enemy had commenced to land his men on our shores. Spoilt a 
“Jot of pheasants that year!” 

“Tt wasn’t quite so unforeseen as you make out,” replied S. 
“ Amongst those who had thought the problem out, a surprise inva- 
“sion appeared to be within the bounds of possibility, and though 
“many of our own people refused to admit this line of reasoning, it 
“didn’t depend so much on what our fellows thought as on what ap- 
“pealed most to the enemy as giving him the greatest probability of 
“damaging us. Anyhow, the invasion came like a bolt from the 
“blue. and we had only twenty-four hours in which to meet it. 

“ But this isn’t getting on with my tale,” continued Col. S. “Tm 

“not going to inflict details of the whole mobilisation of the division, 
“nor, indeed, of the gunners and such Yeomanry as we scraped 
“together. All I want to clear up is how one single company of 
“Infantry Volunteers was got ready.” 
- “But,” persisted H., “you’ve all sorts and conditions of corps 
“to deal with: some in towns, others scattered over fairly wide 
“ bits of country. What applied to one couldn’t apply equally to 
“all, In a town corps you could naturally get your men together 
“ more easily, and you'd have heaps of waggons to ‘commandeer,’ 
“and ample accommodation for the men, and loads of provisions 
“and all that.” 

“What about silence being golden?” laughed S., launching at 
his friend the playful kick that failed. “Listen quietly to the 
` “words of the Man who Did, and your doubts shall be removed. 

“ Of course, we had all sorts and conditions of units to deal with, 
“but we merely laid down general lines and principles and left the 
“detail work to be adapted to local requirements. You may natur- 
“ally think there might be confusion, overlapping of duties, omis- 
“sions of vital parts, and unpunctuality, but these were the first 
“arguments brought to bear on our scheme in its infancy, and in 
“practice they vanish. Then, again, you might suppose we should 
“have to wait for Government waggons, ammunition, and the like. 
“That is likewise a specious contention, but one we found no diffi- 
“culty in overcoming. . 

“We laid down three cardinal principles: that we must, as far 
“as possible, be self-contained; that every man- must know where 
“to go, and that he must know exactly what his duties are.” 

“But how did you manage,” asked H., “to let every man know 
“his exact place? It seems to me that this would take an immense 
“amount of time, and even then you’d have some fellows absent, 
“and their places would be left unfilled. That would. make an 
“awkward gap, you know; if, for instance, your senior subaltern 
“wasn't to be found, or if you only had one or two medical officers 
“to run through the medical fitness of 1,000 men scattered over a 


“wide district. It seems to me your scheme is only fit for an ideally 
‘perfect force.” 
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“Tsn’t it?” laughed-8. “That’s just what everyone told us 
“at the start, but if you can only make up your mind to eliminate 
“ red tape,.to ignore the details of the War Office, and to treat the 
“whole matter on purely business lines, you won’t find much to 
“cavil at. Don’t forget that the average regular soldier is born; 
“ baptised, and brought up in an atmosphere redolent of red tape 
“and cast-iron regulations. I don’t say these regulations are good 
“or bad; we know by results now how- to judge them. But we 
“have always maintained that every regulation or order is purely 
“ permissive, and that it aims only to secure the end it has in view. 
“Tt is framed by someone, presumably in authority, who sincerely 
“desires to achieve his end, but, being only human, cannot bring 
“his finite brain to grasp all the minutiw and local difficulties 
“which are of necessity hidden from the great, and which only - 
“ reveal themselves in unproportioned magnitude to those who have 
“to carry out the actual service.” 

“ A Daniel come to judgment,” murmured H., satirically. “Come, 
“old man,” he added, sitting suddenly upright, and gravely sucking 
an empty pipe, “do you really mean to say you ignored the War 
6c Office ? ” - 

“Perhaps not the wisdom of that august body,” smiled S., “but 
“its methods and details. Lets stick to the first point: How to 
“warn every man. Now, I’m not going to ‘lecture’ you, as you 
“are pleased to call it, on all amd sundry. . PI stick to my own old 
“company. We were one out of nearly a dozen scattered” com- 
“panies. Our district was a difficult one to control—perhaps not 
“more difficult than many others—but I’ll leave that for you to 
igs judge.” . 

Here Col. 8. extracted sundry papers from his jacket, and care- 
fully selecting the back of an hotel-bill, drew a rough sketch map of 
the rayon his regiment covered.* “The figures,” said he, “ repre- 
“sent the number of companies at each station; the letters in circles 
“show whether such station was in an agricultural or manufac- 
“during district. ' 

“Now,” he continued, tossing the paper over to Major H., “you 
“can see that my old company (C Company) was not only part of a 
“scattered battalion but that it was itself fairly well apart, and had 
“ practically two compamy ‘headquarters on the railway line.” 

“Seems an awkward handful to manage,” muttered H., “ shouldn’t 
“have cared to do it myself.” 

“Just so,” answered S., “that’s just what our old adjutants were 
“always harping on. But now let’s see how it can be done, and how, 
“in the first place, every man can learn at once what his place is 
“and how he is warned. ‘ 

“I was entitled to two subalterns, one sergeant-instructor, one - 

i * See Appendix I. i 
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“ colour-sergeant, four sergeants, one lance-sergeant, and three cor- 
“porals, with sundry two or three lance-corporals, varying from 
“time to time, according to local requirements. 


“I always made it a point to set free my sergeant-instructor, who 
“might be required for headquarter work, and my colour-sergeant, 
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“whom I knew I should want as a sort of private A.D.C., from all 
“detail work connected with mobilisation. This left me practi- 
“cally eight non-commissioned officers to dispose of amongst a com- 
“pany of nearly 120 men. I allotted these as nearly as possible 
“in equal numbers between the two stations, and made each 
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" gergeant, assisted by a corporal, responsible for one section of some 
“30 men. My sections being recruited in places far apart, I gave 
“ preference; ceteris paribus, to local aspirants for the rank of non- 
“commissioned officer, and, by dint of a little tact and firmness, I 
“easily secured at least one—and in most cases, two—responsible 
“section leaders in each outlying hamlet. 

“ This once secured and tried experimentally in peace time, a war- 
“ mobilisation order was easy of delivery. Our order was issued at 
“8.0 am. one Monday morning to our colonel. He in turn issued it ` 
“to his battalion staff, including, naturally, his adjutant, surgeons 
“and quartermaster, and, of course, to all officers commanding com- 
“panies. I’m not dealing with the complete mobilisation of the 
“battalion now, or I would tell you more—all I want to picture to 
“you is what actually happened in my own case.” 

“ But how if your company commander was away from home, or 
“ill, or even if you had no captain P” interpolated H. 

“Didn’t matter a bit,” said Col. S., “so long as we had the 
“position pegged out it was easy to find the men to fill the places. ,. 
“Tt was merely a question of the intelligent devolution of command, 
‘and if any one man wasn’t there, there was always an understudy 
“to take his place. It wants rehearsal, but it’s easy enough. 

“In my own case I did not get the order until xtearly 3.0 p.m., and | 
“could not reach my company headquarters till dusk. I had to 
“get my own kit together—though that didn’t take long, for you 
“know every man who is worth his salt can pack all he needs in an 
“ hour—but in spite of this delay on my part I felt no uneasiness, as 
. “I knew all was cut and dried, and had been tested in peace- 
“ rehearsals,” 

“ But what happened? Who took your place? and how were you so 
“sure of your arrangements?” asked H. 

“In the first place,” replied S., “ we had a printed card, which we 
“called ‘Mobilisation Form A.,’ containing a list of all uniform, 
“accoutrements, aid kit every man must carry‘ on mobilisation. 
“ These were printed in bright and ornamental form, and had been 
“issued years before, and every man was expected to—and actually 
“ did—nail one up in his room at home. Every two or three years 
“these were called in and re-issued with minor alterations, not so 
“much for the sake of the amendments as for the purpose of seeing 
“that these cards were in every man’s possession. This made sure that 
“each man knew what to bring, and we had tested the system several 
“times in peace. I won’t trouble you with any detailed list. Any 
“corps can evolve this for themselves, according to their local needs. 

“Now when the order to mobilise came in earnest, it was ad- 
“dressed not to the man by name, but to the officer in charge of 
“each station, where, if he were not present in person, he had left 
“either an old pensioner or a Volunteer caretaker, who was a resident, 
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“and who was paid for the care of the drill-hall and the repairs of 
“arms. In my case the order was sent both to Greenholme and to 
“Fawkesleigh to save time, and in both cases it met with prompt 
“attention—at Greenholme from the sergeant-instructor, at Fawkes- 
“leigh from a civilian caretaker, who was also local acting colour- 
“sergeant to the half-company. Those two men warned the other 
“non-commissioned officers and both my subalterns. They spent 
“some money of course in cabs, telegraphs, and telephones, ‘but this 
“was naturally refunded out of the two guineas capitation grant. 
“The great fact, however, remains, that within four hours they had 
“warned and got under weigh all their section leaders. 

“These latter had come down to their respective drill halls—and 
“T may here mention I had two—one at Greenholme, the other at 
“ Fawkesleigh—and to each of these the section commanders, either 
“the permanent staff sergeant or the Volunteer resident caretaker, 
“had delivered a card somewhat as follows. Pardon me if the wording 
“is not strictly accurate, as I quote from memory,” and here Col. 8. 
pencilled the following rough note on the back of an envelope :— 


10th V.B. Blankshire Regt. Mobilisation Form B: 
Dril Hal. C. Company. 
Greenholme. 
Oct. 1, 1903. 
10.0 a.m. 
1. The Battn. mobilises today at its concentration station in Lewis 
at or before 6.0 p.m. for active service. 
2. Transport to said station as regimentally arranged. 
3. Report yourself before 3.0 p.m. as instructed in Mob. Form A. 


i Pot Behr Sl . A perforated line. wu aue 


11.45 a.m. 
(or his parents, wife, employer). 








Receipt acknowledged by Pte. 
If away state probable date of return. 


“The slip under the perforated line was torn off and kept by the 

“warning non-commissioned officer. 

“By this method each non- commissioned officer in charge of a 
“section or sub-section was responsible for personally warning some 
“12 or 15 men—or if they were away from home, leaving word with 
“their next-of-kin and warning them of the penalties -for non- 
“attendance, as well as ascertaining the date of their return.” 

“But how if a non-commissioned officer himself were away?” 
asked H. 

“In that case we arranged a pyeteni qinte simple—of nexts-in- 

“command, on whom the duty devolved,” replied Col. 8. “Indeed, 
f “I found in peace practice that five or six working hours were 

“suficient to warn all my men, and that 70 per cent. turned up 
“within that time, and another 25 per cent. some four hours later, 
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“whilst barely 5 per cent. were unavailable owing to temporary ab- _ 
“sence from home. Of course this doesn’t say that some were not sick 
“or medically unfit, but it will serve to show you that by a little 
“systematic organisation it is possible to collect practically the .. 
“whole of even a scattered company inside of 12 hours, and you 
“mustn’t forget that the ‘extra speshul’ editions of the newspapers 
“helped ua greatly. You might say—-What did employers of labour 
‘say to this: how about their business interests, and didn’t the meri 
“lose their situationsP My dear boy, you know as well as I do that 
“on the first certain news of invasion all business ceased, and that . 
“not only was there no difficulty in getting our own men, but that 
“our chief difficulty was in dealing with the crowds of very willing 
“and very enthusiastic, but utterly untrained and useless, civilians, 
“both employers and employed, who came forward in shoals to enrol 
“themselves for the national defence. No, my friend, you need 
“have no fear on that score. If ever an invader touches British soil 
“we shall command the services of plenty of willing men; but if © 
“time presses, as it probably will, we are sure, at any rate, of those 
“who have received some modicum of training.” 

“Then I take it,” said H., now thoroughly interested, “that the 
“task of warning your men and getting -them all to your company 
“headquarters was comparatively easy. But how about the general 
“crowd of would-be recruits and the promiscuous mob which always 
“assembles when red-coats are in evidenceP You would have plenty 
“of work to do in your own headquarters without being dunned to 
“make an impromptu major-general out of every man who ever read 
“a newspaper. And what about your ammunition and transport, 
“and rations, and medical examination? and how did you get your 
“men down to join the battalion as a whole?” 

“Shall we take one thing af once,” answered S., with a smile. 
“Let me first tell you about the places each nanK—and mind you, 
“I emphasize rank as distinguished from the holder—held in the 

“ company. 

“We regarded the captain as the local colonel, with power to add 
“to his number, in that he could keep back with him to act as his 
“* aides’ any one or more men who could best be spared from the 
“general scheme. These men were naturally the most reliable of 
“his subordinates, the sergeant-instructor, the colour-sergeant, and 
“possibly some other staff-sergeant or corporal, such as a pioneer 
‘corporal or orderly-room clerk. We recognised that here there 
“was a danger, for if the company commander was compelled ‘to 
“rely on his permanent staff-sergeant—and in my case I had only 
“one such for the two stations—or other non-commissioned officers, 
“whose real duties linked them to the battalion staff, he might be 
“Jeaning on a broken reed. The colour-sergeant—and in my case I 
““commandeered’ an intelligent corporal for my second station— 
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“was to be aniy abaolved from any detail work other than that 

“of assisting generally under his captain’s direction in the work of 
“ mobilisation.” 

“Thats all very well,” said H., “but you seem to me to have 
“given your two subalterns a fairly easy billet. They appear 
“merely as the ‘walking gentlemen ” of the play, with eyeglass, 

“gwagger-stick, and all complete.” 

“Do they,” chuckled the Colonel, “that’s all you appreciate about 

“them at present. Fact is,” he added, “ you’re just in a transition 
` “stage, and you want the whole thing poured out in a cataract in 
“place of letting it dribble in little by little. No! my dear H., I’m 
“not an elemental tempest, merely a passing shower, so you’d better 
“Tet my words of wisdom soak in one by one. If Yateley gets here 
“before dark, he’ll turn on the torrents, but for my part, especially 

“under the influence of pleasant énvironments, I don’t believe in a 

“cut and dried lecture, but prefer to pin my faith on a quiet chat 

“where you can tackle the young cub quietly and, without his 
s: knowing it, transform him by pleasant and easy methods into one 
“of the Illuminati.” 

. “Regular Arabian Nights entertainment!’ murmured H. “ Brass 

“ bottle, genie, fairies, magic, and all complete. Why don’t you say 
“the password and transform me at once into a full general, with all 
“ pay and allowances P” 

“No need of magic,” replied S., “to conjure up the places on 
“mobilisation of both subalterns. Woe had long ago gone back to 
i “the naval idea that even the midshipman should have some concrete 

“station, visible to the meanest understanding, to repair to, and on 
i a that we based our idea. You know that, broadly speaking, there 

‘are two tangible quantities to deal with in mobilising a company of 
7 ae, the one is the men, their*presence, discipline, equipment, 

“and go on: the other the auxiliary, but no less needful, services of 
“ transport and supply. 

“Well,” continued S., “I kept mvself aloof from all detail work, 
“with my colour-sergeant as my A.D.C. to act for me in my absence, 
“and I gave to my senior lieutenant the duty of attending to the 
* personnel, whilst my junior subaltern was for the moment trans- 
“formed into a miniature Army Service Corps office, and made 
“responsible for the due appearance of all horses, wagons, and 
“supplies. I need hardly add that we had a miniature staff of 

“understudies—intelligent men of any rank, but preferably non- 

“ commissioned officers, to fall back upon in case of absence of the 

“ principal actors.” 

-“T thought,” said H., “that all your non-commissioned officers 

‘were engaged in transmitting the order to. mobilise. Where did 

“you get the unemployed non-commissioned officers from? That 
“ seems to me a bit difficult.” 
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“Not in the slightest,” „replied S., “if you consider what staff 
“each untt-commander requires, and also bear in mind that in the 
“mobilisation of a single scattered company practically every man 
“gets at least one or two steps in rank for the moment, and may 
“ pro tem. act as adjutant, battalion transport officer, and the like: 
“for after all such rank is but a temporary and acting rank, and 
“disannears when the whole battalion is concentrated. 

“This may not be ‘according to Cocker,’ but that’s what we did, 
“and we found it answer. In brief, we treated each company as a 
“separate battalion, and bestowed acting rank with lavish hand on 
“the most intelligent men, with the distinct understanding that all 
“such acting functions must ipso facto lapse when the whole corps 
“was brought together. Our system was that the senior subaltern 
“should superintend the arrival, equipment, and clothing of the 
“men; in fact perform the A duties; whilst the junior lieutenant, 
“with a staff of some dozen men, should see to the due collection of 
“the transport and supplies, and generally look after B duties.” 

“I don’t quite see where your horses and wagons and supplies 
“came from, and I don’t equally see how you could medically 
“examine, say 10 companies lying widely scattered, with only two or 
“three medicine-men,” interjected H., with an air of conviction. 

“ Perhaps you may not at first sight,” returned S., “but please 
“don’t forget one of our cardinal points, viz., that we should, as far 
“as possible, be self-contained. 

“Now the getting of wagons and supplies and the medical inspec- 
“tion are things that Government ought to undertake, but as you 
“know well, for reasons best known to the initiated, Government 
“washed their hands of all that detail. Hence we had to look after 
“ ourselves, 

“I won’t even tell you how we procured retaining fees for our ` 
“wagons and horses; they may have come out of the capitation grant 
“under some heading for “ maintenance”; they may have been 
“filched from prize funds; or, better still, they may not have been 
“needed at all. In our case we had noted the best and most suitable 
“vehicles and horses, and had made private arrangements with the 
“ owners in peace-time for their loan for one or two yearly practices 
“with a fixed price for their purchase in case of war, either as ‘im- 
“‘ pressed’? under the Army Act—which plan is, I may tell you, of 
“no use, owing to having to put in force the cumbersome machinery 
“of the civil law—or a promise of payment out of the two guineas 
“which the Volunteer Act of 1863 entitles each corps to claim for 
“every man it produces. We found no difficulty whatever in getting 
“these wagons in time of peace—all it cost us was a small fee of 
“Rs. 6d. or 6s. per civilian driver for each Saturday afternoon we 
“wanted them for practice; in other words, not more than £2 or £3 
“ per company per annum; and of course when the reality came the 
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‘owners were only toe happy to know that they had ı a solvent pur- 


- . “chaser for any_of their property.” 


“Then I suppose,”-sàid H., “you went to the front with two or 7 
“ three wagons per company. That, if my recollection serves me 
“aright, is a bit in excess of the orthodox scale of regimental trans- 
“ port.” = 
“Your E E is iniata to a certain extent,” replied the 
Colonel, “in so far as our company mobilisation was concerned. We 
“used at least three wagons to collect men and stores for my .C - 


- “Company, but we dismissed all but one two-horse wagon the 


“moment the company and its baggage had arrived at our local rail- 
“way station. This one wagon, with its horses, was purchased out- 
“right by the battalion for use during the campaign. We had 
“no difficulty in eecuring temporary transport for our village 
“ mobilisation—in fact more vehicles were pressed on our use than 
“we knew what to do with. All we were ultimately responsible for 
“was the safe delivery of one wagon and pair of horses at Lewis, our 
“battalion mobilisation station, which, as you will see from this 
‘rough sketch* is not very far away, and which we despatched by 
“road about 40 p.m. J mav add that all our wagons, travelling all 
“ night in charge of their civilian drivers, reached Lewis before day- 
“break the next day.” 

“Then weren’t they packed? or did you send them off empty P” 
asked H. f 

“Partly one; partly the other,” replied’ Col. S. “You see one 
“ Q.S. wagon is supposed to serve for two companies, to hold kit-bags, 

“ valisas, company stores, ete. We, however, preferred that our 

‘men should carry their own valises or kit- bags, and we 

“merely put in the batialion wagon such necessaries as S.A.’ 

“ammunition and the few small odds and ends-of books and returns. 
“to enable us to establish our identity on arrival. Once i Lewis 
“ the loading of each wagon fell into the hands of the battalion, and 
“we found it quickest to carry all we could by hand, and to trust to 
“the railways.” 

“ But who saw to the temporary loading of these wagons at your 
“home station?” asked H. 

“lhe junior subaltern was responsible,” replied S., “and he at- 
“tached two or three privates, previously trained, to each vehicle, 
“to ensure punctuality and promptitude.” 

“And your medical inspection?” again suggested H. 

“Not by our regimental surgeons,” laughed 8. “We had only 
“two, and for them to examine 1,000 men and allowing only three 
“ minutes each—well, you can reckon out the time for yourself, in the , 
“ light of the sketch-map I have given you, showing the ground they 
“had to cover! No, we had previously made arrangements with 

* Beo Appendix I, £ 
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“local civilian practitioners to examine our men. We agreed to pay 
“them out of the two-guinea mobilisation grant, but they would not 
“take a penny! Of course this was irregular, and would not have 
“ paesed muster had the R.A.M.C. been available. But that’s just 
“the point! These excellent gentlemen were miles away, and were 
“busily employed in overhauling Militia and Regulars. And after 
“all it needs no knowledge of military law or discipline, or even of 
“stretcher-drill, for a competent doctor to say whether a man is fit 
“for service or not. Don’t you remember yourself, how in the 
“sturm und drang period at the time of the last Boer war civilian 
“doctors were employed all along the line? At amy rate we found 
“the plan answer excellently well, and P? 

“Your medically unfit,” interrupted H., “ what of them P” 

“Put ’em promptly to work as sentries to keep off the crowd 
“round the drill-halls, went on S., “and to help as spare men all 
“over the place. We hadn’t more than a good two dozen in my old 
“company, and even many of these were quite fit to take over home 
“duties as caretakers or clerks. Of course the bedridden and 

“seriously ill have to be struck off, but these didn’t amount to more 
“than 10 per cent. of the whole.” 

* And your rations? where did these come from ?” queried H. once 
more. 

“We knew perfectly well that within 48 hours at the paisa 

“it proved to be under 24 hours—we should come under the fostering 
“care of the Brigade Staff, and that they would be responsible for 
“our ‘grub.’ All we cared for was to provide enough for the men 
“between the time of their assembly at the Company Headquarters 
“and the time they had shaken down in Lewis. This ration we 
“carried in the haversacks. We had made provision for a certain 
“quantity of tinned meats, hams, loaves, and biscuits, but in practice 
“we found that our amateur Tommies quite appreciated Napoleon’s 
“axiom, that ‘an army marches on its stomach,’ for most ‘of them 
“appeared at the drill hall encumbered with home-made sandwiches 
“which, from their Size, I was at first inclined to pass over to the 
“artillery as spare-gun wheels! Each man, of course, had his water- ` 
A “ bottle, which should have been filled with water or cold tea, but, 

‘in many cases, I fear, contained a beverage which would hardly 

“satisfy the scruples of a rigid teetotaler. However, for the first 
“day, we did not make a too close inquiry, and afterwards all came 

“right.” 

“And was your Brigade Staff eqcal to all this? and how did you 

“manage your quarters for the night in Lewis? And—ah! I had 

“nearly forgotten—your full quota of ammunition?” Major H.'s. ` 
query was soon answered. : 

“My good friend,” said S., “we have been trained for the last 
“ten years to rely on brigade supply, and it has never failed us 
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“yet. In peace-time it created a small amount of friction because 
“each regimental quartermaster had his points of objection to 
“raise; but even in peace-time, if you are backed up through thick 
“and thin by your brigadier, as we were—and, bless the dear old 
“boy, old Sir Gerald was never a man to be rushed, but no one than 
“he quicker to find out a weak spot in your arrangements—we 
“evolved the whole system perfectly amicably, but, then, as our 
“working principle was the war-need of the brigade, the actual order 
“to mobilise for active service didn’t disturb us a bit.” 

“ All right for you chaps,” growled H., “ but everybody hasn’t 
“an ideal brigadier.” 

“That’s very excellent from a Press point of view; but may I 
“ask you,” mildly suggested Col. S., “whether the fault is the 
“ brigadier’s or of those who work under him? For my own part, 
“I believe that unless the commander of a Volunteer unit has men 
“under him whom he can trust and who will loyally carry out his 
“wishes for preparing the brigade for war you will ? 

“No you won't,” emphatically exclaimed H., now heated to the 
argumentative stage; “you won't override the influence of the 
_-“eolonels commanding regimental districts. How can you?” he 
added. 

“I won't trouble to say how you can,” replied S., “all T can tell 
“you is how we did. The War Office, in those days, had’ evolved 
“some scheme by which part of a brigade was commanded in peace 
“by one officer and part by another. In war, which, curiously 
“enough, the War Office didn’t seem to have contemplated, the 
“whole brigade was placed under the command of ‘its so-called 
“brigadier, who had no direct authority over his battalions during 
“peace. Fortunately, the Volunteer force is not so swaddled in red 
“tape as to be incapable of independent thought, and we all recog- 
“ nised—and I must, in fairness, add no men more so than the 
“ officers commanding regimental districts—that no one was more 
“justified in framing the training of the brigade than the man 
“chosen to lead it in war. There was an unwritten law that, in 
“ spite of our subservience to two or more masters in peace time, our 
“real allegiance was due, and was always given ungrudgingly and 
“willingly, to our war lord—our brigadier. This, however, is an 
“old-time growl: nowadays the authorities recognise the fact that 
“he who leads in war must forge the weapon in peace. 

“ But this is diverging from my point,” went on Col S. “We 
“found our quarters all pegged out, and admirable arrangements 
_ “made to meet us on our arrival that night in Lewis. We travelled, 

: naturally, by ordinary trains, and suffered a bit of discomfort on 
< the journey. This had been arranged beforehand by the Brigade 

Staff, and all the complaint I heard was that a newly-fledged 
“ private had been. wedged in with seven others in a first-class com- 
“ partment.” E f 
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“ Shows the benefit of travel!” murmured H., “I wonder if that 
“Johnnie ever went to the sea-side by an August Bank Holiday 
“trip! Now if Id been legislating for that mobilisation I should 
“have given every mam a separate saloon, with a special horse and 
“wagon and cold luncheon and ammunition all to himself] And 
“even then they'd have grumbled! But, by the by, what about 
“your ammunition? ‘You.said you took it with you, and how could 
“you when you only receive 90 rounds a year from Government? 
“ Haven’t I rather got you on that, my friend?” he chuckled. 

“So sorry,” replied Col. S., apologetically, “you might have done 
“so some years ago, but since we got those wonderful telepathic ` 
“messages from Mars, we actually persuaded the War Office to 
“issue to us three years’ ball cartridge in advance, and to keep up 
“the usual yearly supply in addition.” 

“Wonderful,” ejaculated H., “but I don’t envy your squabbles 
“with your pot-hunting old sergeants—they’d be sure to say they 
“missed the bull’s-eye because their ammunition was a bit older 
“than that of the prize-winner.” 

A grim smile was the only response, which meant as plain as 
words could say it that the pot-hunting man had departed else- 
where. 

“Tf you study our methods,” snavely rejoined his friend, “you 
“will find all our prizes were given for service efficiency, and as far 
“as we could in aid of Government requirements, and that we 
“permitted no ‘pot-hunting’ competitions. I could tell you in two 
“words how this was worked. We simply declined to see the——” 

“But I see,” suddenly cried H., “ Here’s the Menaggio boat half 
“way across ‘the lake, and if we aren't sharp we shan* meet old 
“Yateley.” 

To “limber up” was the work of a moment, and a brisk walk 
down the leafy glades of the hill brought Col. S. and Major H. down 
to the little wooden jetty in ample time to meet their friend. “Se 
“cambia di bote per Varenna;” “A Bellagio” rang out in sten- 
torian tones, as if the belated Italians were anxious to make up in 
lung-power what they had lost in time. A crowd of passengers across 
‘the gangway; a mob of hotel-touts, flower girls, and Tauchnitz 
sellers, through which emerged the expected form of General Yateley. 
A hand shake and rapid greetings—through the cool dim arcades to 
the Grand Hotel, and over a cup of “five o'clock” English-tea the 
talked veered round once more to the topic of the afternoon. 

“Took here, General,’ said H., communicatively, “here’s 8. 
trying to lecture me on how to do mobilisation.” 

“And why not,” answered the General. “I don’t know what he’s 
“told you, but perhaps I can say this—that I was on the staff of the 
“Blankshire Brigade when it mobilised, and it assembled in Lewis 
“within 24 hours. It wasn’t perfect, but that was not the Volunteers’ 
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“fault, but it was d——d smart work, and I made sundry notes on 
“the whole proceeding, which T'I let you see after dinner.” 

“You were asking me about my notes on the mobilisation of the 
“Blankshire Volunteer Brigade,” said General Yateley, as the three 
friends sat on the terrace of the hotel, “ au clair de la lune” listening 
to the inevitable “ Funiculi, funicula,” warbled by sham Neapoli- 
tans from Milan. “As I said before dinner, it wasn’t perfect, but its 
“ principle was correct. They could not work out a war mobilisation 
“in peace time, but they had thought it out, and had gone over it in 
“theory.” 

“Yes, sir,” interjected H., “we have had too much theory of late— 
“why should the theory of this particular brigade prove better than 


‘anybody else’s ?” 


“My dear boy,” replied the General, “it was a standing order 
“once of the powers-that-be to decry theory. For my own point I 
“didn’t. Moltke was a theoretical soldier until he was an old man; 
“ Kitchener was a theoretical soldier till he became Sirdar; Roberts - 
“was a theoretical soldier until he came to the front in Afghanistan 
“at least that’s what the ordinary man would say. But even if a 
“soldier Hasn’t commanded or organised large bodies of troops, 
“theres surely no harm in studying or even in evolving some 
“common-sense method of doing so. This is what all great leaders 
‘have done. Dash, valour, personal prowess, apt platitudes, ‘up 
“í guards and at’em,’ and all this apocryphal playing to the gallery 
“are well enough in their way to satisfy the ordinary newspaper 
“reader, but they don’t tend to train the generals. No, H.,” con- 
tinued the General, “the men who saved us were those who had 
“individuality, who had a broad and common-sense perception of 
“our position, and who had the courage to risk official snubs by 
“cutting themselves loose from the Upas-tree of Red Tape, and by 
“quietly and unostentatiously pegging out the measures which their 
“own business instincts showed them were necessary. 

“The Blankshire Brigade did this; they accepted and adapted the 
“ Broad principles for mobilisation laid down by their excellent 
“Drigadier over 10 years ago. They tried them experimentally in 
“time of peace, and found them answer.” » 

“But they never actually assembled, all complete, at their con- 
“centration station in peace time, did they?” asked H. 

“My friend,” replied General Yateley, “they were not a brigade of 
“millionaires, and short of that you could not expect any actual 
“concentration. But what they did do was to assemble, each corps 


. “or company, at its local railway station, with all ‘fittings’ complete ` 


“in readiness to entrain for Lewis within two or three hours at the 
“outside. The Brigade Staff had arranged the railway time-tables ; 
*“ most detached companies travelled by ordinary train; in the case of 
“town battalions, special trains were easily arranged for, and though 
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“the journey to Lewis was not exactly a “voyage de luxe,” no one 
“waa any the worse for it, and it wasn’t a patch on the hardships 
“the men had to endure round London.” , 

“ And quarters for the first night in Lewis?” queried H. 

Col. S. smiled, and took up the conversation. “These had also 
“been ‘pegged out’ theoretically—which we found to answer 
“well enough in practice. We had noted all the town halls, mews, 
“stables, Board and other schools, and we found our Brigade Staff 
“had given us ample room. I noticed they left all railway buildings 
se “ clear, and I think that proved wise in the long run, as, after all, 

‘we were not the only Volunteer Brigade on the war path, and we 

‘were bound to leave the railway accommodation in the hands of 
“the higher powers.” 

' “ At any rate,” added General Yateley, turning to Col. S., “you 
“fellows were first afield, and if there’s any more you want to ask 
“me we'll talk over it to-morrow—or, better still, drop me a line 
“to Baveno, and I'll reply in’ writing.” 

H. D. Stone. 


FRANGE AND GREAT BRITAIN: TWO 
CIVILISATIONS. 


HE quiet observer of current politics, more especially as made in 
haste by journalists who are politicians and politicians who 
should have been journalists, is seldom so often compelled to 

smile as when France and the question of Anglo-French relations 
are discussed in England. When the new journalistic diplomat sets 
forth to deal with this matter he makes a clean sweep of thé facts of 
geography, history, anthropology and economics, while he betrays 
equal ignorance of the conditions which are the outcome of these 
facts. Thus he is enabled to give free scope to his own prejudices, 
and to play upon the passions of his hearers. Nor is this new 
superior person without the support of precedent furnished by an 
elder, and perhaps greater, age. Even Tennyson referred compla- 
cently to the “red fool fury of the Seine,” and Matthew Arnold 
once .discoursed concerning “French lubricity.” Such utterances, 
with the grain of truth they contain, are as sagacious as the pro- 
verbial sayings about the French which we find scattered among the 
bulk of our unintelligent population. “Do what you will,” said 
Thackeray, faithfully mirroring the feelings of his most ignorant 
fellow-countrymen, “you can’t respect Frenchmen.” The traditional 
British attitude towards the French during the last century is no doubt 
largely the outcome of British terror at the end of the eighteenth 
century in the presence of the Revolution and the subsequent mili- 
tary activities of Napoleon. At that time, it is clear, men of all 
classes, from statesmen and poets to the dregs of the population, 
were wrought into a condition of horror, fear, disgust, and, after 
the defeat of Napoleon, contempt as regards France. The notable 
part of this change was that it largely affected our thinking and 
educated classes. Up to that period there had existed a mutual and 
respectful admiration which wars had not been able to destroy: 
Sir Philip Sidney sang of that “sweet enemy, France,” while a 
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little later England became the educated Frenchman’s ideal of a 
free country. Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century 
French and English social and literary relations were intimate, with 
the best results on both sides; the admirable chapter of history 
written by the late Professor Texte around the great spiritual revolu- 
tion centering in Rousseau shows how close and cordial were the rela- 
tions between French and English. Not only Diderot and Rousseau 
bút Voltaire—the most truly French of writers and thinkers, as we 
commonly believe—were largely moulded by English influences, 
while one of the most fruitful elements of English life and thought 
was brought to us by Huguenots. How far down among the English 
people the sympathies of the educated classes extended we may, no 
doubt, question. A seventeenth century traveller noted that while 
Englishmen were received with courtesy at Calais, the Frenchman 
arriving at Dover was liable to less pleasant experiences, and the way 
in which the more or less Shakespearian play of Henry VJ. finally 
turns Joan of Arc into a caricature shows how long and how deeply 
the expulsion from France prejudiced the English mind. We need 
not, however, attempt to unravel the complex causes of the sympathies 
and antipathies which have brought together and pushed apart the 
two countries. Here we need only concern ourselves with the situa- 
tion as we find it, more especially with certain fundamental facts 
of French life and civilisation, and with certain fallacies in common 
British judgments concerning those facts. z 

There is, for instance, the common assumption concerning the 
“Latin races.” The Latin race, we say, is decadent; France, we 
assume, is Latin; therefore, France is decadent, in striking contrast 
to the superiority of the “ Anglo-Saxons.” The fallaciousness of. 
these flourishing beliefs has often been pointed out; but since the 
anthropological evidence which has lately accumulated enables us 
to expose them with complete precision, it is worth while to call 
attention to the matter once more. 

It is now widely accepted by anthropologists that the numerous 
human varieties in Europe may be grouped into three races, which 
may ultimately, it is probable, be resolved into two, the long heads 
and the broad heads. If, however, we take the minor criterion of 
pigmentation (ie., colour of skin, hair and eyes) into consideration 
there are three: dark long-heads, fair long-heads, and broad-heads. 
Roughly speaking, these races are arranged in three layers running 
east and west, dark long-heads to the south, fair long-heads to the 
north and broad-heads across the centre. Now Rome lies at the 
upper border of the lowest level, whence a faint and thin layer of 
long-heads is continued up along the Italian and French coast of the 
Mediterranean. This so-called Ligurian layer of southern long- 
heads on the French Mediterranean coast is not, it must be noted, 
the outcome of any historical migration from Rome to France; it 
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is merely an aboriginal extension of the southern long-heads, older 
than Rome itself. Nor is'theře any evidence to show that Latin 
blood was powerfully infused into the French population at any 
period. On the contrary, it appears that no western country was 80 
free from Roman blood as Gaul, only a few thousand colonists having 
settled on the Rhone and elsewhere. Moreover, the Roman legions, 
as we know, were made up of any but men of “ Latin race,” being 
recruited from all parts of the empire, wherever fighting men were 
to be found. That the soldiers and functionaries of the empire left 
offspring in the conquered countries we may have no difficulty in 
believing. But such an infusion of foreign blood always tends to be 
rapidly lost, and to leave little or no perceptible trace. Moreover, 
in both these respects the arguments for the “Latin” blood of 
France would apply to Great Britain also. Not only was England 
occupied by the Romans for several hundred years, but those anthro- 
pologists who have most carefully studied the British Isles will 
probably agree that a very large proportion of the inhabitants of 
‘Great Britain, and still more Ireland, which the Romans never 
occupied, belong precisely to that southern dark long-headed race of 
the area in which Rome was situated, a race which still occupies 
almost all Spain, and in a prehistoric but not entirely unknown and 
incalculable period crept up along the coast to reach England, 
leaving its dead in the Long Barrows of neolithic times, and its 
recognisable descendants over a great part of the country. What- 
ever arguments, therefore, may be brought forward to show that the 
French are of Latin race apply with even greater force to our own 
country. In so far as France is a country of “Latin” race, Great 
Britain is still more genuinely Latin, and when Professor Sergi of 
Rome, the most brilliant of Italian anthropologists, tells us that 
England is the modern Rome, his contention may or may not be 
just in other respects, but is not wholly without basis in fundamental 
affinities of race. 

When, however, the British publicist refers to the French as a 
people of Latin race he is not always much concerned about the 
anthropological accuracy, of his statement. He is chiefly concerned 
to make a contemptuous and damaging charge of inferiority of race, 
and to indicate the decadence of France as against the superiority 
of England. It is therefore worth while to compare France and 
Great Britain from the racial point of view, in order to discover the 
real differences that may exist. The most fundamental indication 
of deep difference of race in Europe, é.¢., that furnished by the head 
form, is most conveniently measured by the length-breadth or 
cephalic index. Dr. Deniker, of the Paris Museum of Natural 
History, has lately prepared an elaborate map of the cephalic 
index in Europe, fer the first time gathering into a connected 
whole and reproducing in a simple and graphic manner 
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the kmown facts concerning the distribution of the long- 
headed and broad-headed population of Europe, the degree 
of long-headedness being represented in the map by relative 
depth of blue tinting, and of broad-headedness by relative depth 
of red tinting. When we look at this map we see at once that 
there is no country in Europe (except, on a very small scale, Greece) 
where the long-headed and the broad-headed elements which make up 
the European population are so fairly and fully represented in their 
well-marked forms, and so finely mixed and tempered, as they are in 
France. It is, moreover, the only country in Europe in which all 
the three great constituent elements of the European population— 
northern, central, and southern—are thus fairly and equally repre- 
sented. The deep-red of the broad-heads from Asia, short and usually 
dark, covers the mountainous backbone of the country with a prolon- 
gation into Brittany, the tall fairish Teuton northerner occunving the 
pale blue and mixed country to the north of this, while the Eurafrican 
dark long-heads occupy the pale blue and mixed country to the 
south. France thus represents Europe in miniature, in a sense that 
no other country, great or small, can claim to do, and if we had to 
choose one country as representing the quintessential racial elements 
of Europe we should be compelled to select France. Russia is pre- 
dominantly red and broad-headed on the map, with blue patches 
owing to the occasional presence of fair northerners; Germany, 
strange as it may seem, is in much the same case; far from being 
long-headed it only shows blue tinting in its western and extreme 
northern portions, the really “Teutonic” country being Sweden. 
Turning to the remaining great European country, that which most 
closely concerns us, we find that Great Britain is blue throughout; 
it is almost the most uniformly tinted country in Europe; one 
minute reddish patch in the north-west of Ireland alone remains to 
show any possible trace of that broad-headed race who are known 
to have invaded England in prehistoric times. It is true that the 
uniform blueness of Great Britain is to some extent deceptive. If 
we turn from Dr. Deniker’s map of head-form to the map of hair and 
eye-colour which Dr. Beddoe, the first of English anthropologists, 
has prepared on the basis of a vast number of personal observations 
spread over many years, we find a somewhat different set of pheno- 
mena; we see that along the east coasts of our islands the people are 
fair; and along the west coasts dark, being thus admirably disposed 
for the maximum amount of mixture. The two elements correspond 
respectively to the northern and southern long-heads of Europe, but 
these are those two of the three constituent elements of the European 
population which may, it is probable, be ultimately regarded as one, 
and they are so similar in head-shape that Deniker’s carefully-graded 
map fails in the slightest degree to make them distinguishable. 
Thus the racial representation of Europe in Great Britain is seriously 
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defective and one-sided. Our country unites indeed the two more 
energetic and restless of the three- European races, but lacks the har- 
mony, balance, and many-sidedness of a more complete representa- 
tion, and misses the special qualities of the central European race. 
France, on the other hand, is the racial epitome of Europe. 

The stereotyped phrase regarding the “ Latin race” of the French 
is thus wholly incorrect and meaningless. There remains, however, 
a sense in which France is truly Latin, and it is so significant a 
sense that we cannot too vividly realise it if we wish to understand 
the genius of the nation or the secret of French civilisation. The 
French cannot be called Latins, but French civilisation may be 
called Latin. The Gallic tribes with which the Romans came most 
closely in contact were those of the south; they were that section 
of the population which, though not Latin, really belonged to the 
same great stock as the Romans. The qualities attributed to the 
Gauls by the Romans, their fierceness, oratory, versatility, and 
sociability, seem to indicate the presence of the Ligurian race, 
though modified by other elements, while the obstinate and tenacious 
people whom the Romans found in Iberia were of their own race 
unmixed. This fact may be taken into consideration when we note 
the different relations of Spain and France to Rome. Spain, whén 
finally subdued and placated, sent her best men to Rome to gain 
immortality among the greatest Romans, but left no permanent — 
and independent Roman civilisation on her own soil; France also 
sent an important contingent to Rome, but devoted her chief energies 
to the establishment of her own civilisation. The alien Visigoths 
practically swept Latin civilisation out of Spain; all the invasions 
that have passed over France, and are still pouring in, have left 
her civilisation unaffected, because almost from the first it grew up 
independently among a mixed population; every invading element 
could be assimilated by that -civilisation because every possible 
invader had, from the first, his racial representatives in the country. 

When we understand these facts we learn to understand how it 
is that France gained, and still retains, so definitely marked a 
civilisation which is yet primarily of classic origin. The real racial 
affinity of the population of the thin and exquisitely situated slip 
of southern Gaul which was the early focus of Gallic civilisation 
began the process, and the gradual incorporation of the various 
other elements in the country continued it. Italy was too near 
the towering influence of Rome for such a development; Spain was 
too far. France was situated at the point where the various elements 
could most easily absorb and develop a finely tempered civilisation, 
which was largely exotic and not the outcome of the races that have 
chiefly occupied and ruled France. 

-Yet it is in this fact that French civilisation is, in a sense, an 
exotic or artificial growth that its strength really lies. At the 
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first glance, indeed, one might say that here was a disadvantage. 
But even if any civilisation can be called precisely natural, it would 
not be easy to see how the same civilisation could be “ natural”. to 
all the elements of so complex an organic whole as France. How 
would a Breton civilisation suit Provence? What is there in 
common between the Norman and the Gascon? How could a` 
Picard enter into the manners and customs of the Basque? Yet 
all-the various component peoples who make up France are loyal 
to the traditions of their common language and civilisation in a 
manner that we certainly cannot say that Ireland, or even Scotland, 
is loyal to the traditions of English civilisation. E 

France has reaped the advantage of these somewhat foreign origina, 
not only in the early maturity which makes hers the oldest of 
European civilisations, but in a certain abstract, formal, impersonal 
quality, associated with those elements of clearness and reasonable- 
ness which render the finest manifestations of the French genius 
truly classic, not only iby lineal descent, but in a sense in which no 
‘other civilisation evolved in Europe during the last two thousand 
years can be called classic. France interprets for us, at a distance, 
it is true, the genius of Greece and Rome, while France also 
furnishes a modern civilisation which is truly classic in type. 

In all other countries—and this is true to some extent of Italy and 
Spain—civilisation, whether expressed in literature or in life, is-a more 
or less crude attempt to obtain personal expression by a compromise 
with such chaotic elements of tradition as chance to be nearest. 
French civilisation is fundamentally a discipline into which the 
novice can only obtain entrance by arduous effort, and the consequent 
sacrifice of his personal idiosyncracy, however completely in the end 
he may re-conquer his personality. Language, the most intimate 
manifestation of a civilisation, is at once the best example and the 
most conclusive proof of these qualities in French tradition. It is 
a truism to say that every educated Frenchman can write; in science, 
for instance, it is often a relief to turn from the bald, painfully 
laconic manner of the English writer, or the barbarous verbosity 
and circumlocution of the German—neither of whom has been 
taught to write—to the sanity, clarity, and equipoise of the French- 
man. It is doubtless largely, though not altogether, because his 
speech is not an obscure growth from the instincts of his remote 
ancestors, but a creation within historic times that, for a Frenchman, 
language is not a merely bungling and instinctive attempt at self- 
expression but a great and precious possession, to be treated: with 
reverence and an artist’s care for fine human creations.* Thus it 


~ I may refer to the recent work of a French man of letters, M. Remy de Gon~mont’s 
“ Esthétique de la Langue Francaise.’ Itis diffoult to imagine such a book written about 
our own beautiful lan e; our men of letters lack the erndition, perhaps even the 
interest, to writs it, while the philologist cannot put himself at the msthetic point of view, 
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is that French has become the most perfect of all living prose instru- 
ments, equally adapted for the most solemn and the most trivial 
ends. There has never been any prose literature which attains such 
precision and so high a degree of perfection in so many various 
fields. Certainly the conditions under which French civilisation 
developed aided in bringing the language more quickly to maturity, 
and so gave its literature a longer history. But the qualities of 
the language and the literature lay in the people who created them. 
It was not an accident that Petit Jehan de Saintré was written in 
the fifteenth century, three hundred years before the days of Swift 
and Sterne; its fine perfection is the outcome of personal qualities, of 
psychological insight and ironic vision of life, subordinated to the 
impersonal ends of art; it was by no means altogether or chiefly 
because of the difficulties of our own magnificent language that 
Pascal was a master in controversy while Milton was struggling 
hopelessly in the magnificent chaos of his own eloquence. It was 
not until the end of the seventeenth century that in England we 
began to learn, with Dryden, what prose is. Until then, and too 
often since, the masters of English prose had been writing poetry 
all their lives without knowing it, while the French were con- 
sciously cultivating the possibilities of their own exquisite prose 
medium; they never wrote prose without knowing it, and that is 
the real point of the simple-minded Jourdain’s discovery. 

This power of looking at things from the outside, the remarkable 
fact that we see here people of the most widely different races yet 
loyally attached to the same tradition and helping to build it up, 
explain not only the development and special qualities of the French 
language, but the essential facts of French civilisation generally 
and the whole temper of the people. The philosophic tendency, the 
willingness shown even by à people so tenacious of their traditions to 
overturn those traditions, as at the great Revolution, in obedience to 
what seemed the higher claims of reason and a wider order; this, 
together with that gaiety which can condense the most poignant 
experiences of life into a smile or an epigram, this reasonableness 
and this gaiety are not only two aspects of the same attitude towards 
life, but they are both the outcome of a special civilisation demanding 
the subordination of the personal claims of the individual. French 
gaiety has often been the object of foreign contempt, and no doubt 
in its lower manifestations it can be as plebeian as the gaiety of any 
other nation; but in its finer manifestations it is, when rightly under- 
stood, of the very essence of French civilisation, the expression of 
that sense of detachment, of universal and impersonal reason, which 
is never very far from any Frenchman. It is the expression of the 
man who heroically rises above his own misfortunes to a vision of 
them “under the species of eternity”; thus it is—as has been said 


by the wisest of young French philosophers, himself meeting 
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courageously an early death—a less theatrical rendering of the 
ancient non dolet. Itis not less heroic because it manifests itself, as 
all fine civilisation must, in the pettiest details of daily life. I have 
noticed a Frenchman hastening to an omnibus, to find every place 
occupied, and lifting his hat turn away with a good-humoured “ Bon 
“voyage!” Not so our own countryman. The Englishman is so 
„convinced that he is himself the end to which the whole creation 
moves that any sudden shock to this conviction deprives him 
momentarily of any impulse of courtesy or himanity; the French- 
man instinctively conquers his own disappointment, to realise the 
impersonal fact that if he has lost others have won. 

It is obvious that the traditions of such a civilisation as that of 
France inevitably make for sociality and urbanity. The sociality 
of the French is a somewhat complex fact, curiously and intimately 
related to every characteristic feature of French civilisation. The 
fact that the literary genius of the people shows itself in prose and 
not in poetry is closely connected with this sociality, for prose always 
implies an external and social standard, while the poet is swept away 
by the current of his own personal emotion, and indifferent to the 
standards of reason inspired by social claims. Even if we compare 
so genuinely humanitarian a poet as Wordsworth with so personal 
and egoistic a prose writer as Montaigne, it requires little insight to 
see which is more truly:social in temper. The genius of prose always 
involves an appeal to reason which is necessarily impersonal, and it 
always infers a community of ground with the reader. But the 
essence of poetry is personal emotion, and the poets wings would 
be paralysed if he had to insist on his fellow-creatures all soaring 
with him. Again, the democratic quality of French civilisation is 
inseparable from this sociality, and both alike are only possible with 
a tradition and a language which are independent of race and of 
class. I have on another occasion pointed out how significant in 
relation to the anti-democratic or oligarchic structure and tradition 
_ of English life is the fact that our language savours at once of race 

and of class; its different elements have been furnished by 
different elements of the population, so that long ago, as 
regards, for instance, domestic animals, while the Saxon serf 
was only familiar with the ox and the calf and the sheep and the 
pig, his Norman lord knew only of beef and veal and mutton and 
pork, a difference which bears witness not only to a distinction of 
language and race but also of class, for while the man of the people 
furnished the names for the animals as they were bred, it was the 
man of the classes who gave names to these same animals in the only 
form in which he knew them well, on the table. In England we have 
two main sources for the enrichment of our language, one from Latin, 
reaching the language mainly through the scholar, the other from 
the popular Anglo-Saxon and allied dialects, reaching the language 
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mainly through the people. Hence a perpetual conflict between two dis- 
similar elements, one of which has a pseudo-superiority over the 
other, due to its class character. The heterogeneous character of our 
language has its advantages, for it has given us some of the most 
magnificent effects in our poetic literature, from Shakespeare to 
Rossetti; it is a dubious advantage in prose, and in social inter- 
course it is the reverse of an advantage. It accentuates the dis- 
tinction between the upper class man and the lower class man; it 
introduces an unfortunate difference between familiar language and 
ceremonious language, vulgarising the one and stultifying the other, 
and probably it serves to increase the awkwardness and unreadiness 
of the Englishman in speech. The French language, on the 
contrary, is homogeneous and built up from a single source; with 
whatever finer shades of distinction there is no such fundamental 
difference between the language of upper and lower classes, or the 
same embarrassing choice of synonyms; it is perfectly adapted for 
the expression of social equality.* Moreover, this sociality is con- 
nected with French courtesy. That indeed was a fundamental con- 
dition for the constitution of any civilisation on a basis of such 
widely unlike racial elements. Friction could only be avoided 
under such conditions by the institution of a ritual courtesy, so 
guaranteeing the social rights of the individual in his own person. 
Courtesy thus is of primary value for the community, even apart 
from its inevitable development in a community in which social 
intercourse is so highly prized. French politeness is sometimes 
treated as a sham by English people. But to suppose that polite-_ 
ness must only be exercised when it is the expression of deep per- 
sonal feeling is to betray absolute ignorance of its elements. French 
politeness, to me at least, seems of less fine quality than Russian 
politeness, the waichful yet unobtrusive anxiety to help others which 
is the outcome of a singularly humane temperament developed under 
inclement conditions involving constant mutual aid. In French 
politeness there is sometimes a little too much of ostentation, as it 
were a conscious homage to a great ritual tradition ; ‘so expressed, its 
superficiality is emphasised. But it has always to be remembered 
that nine-tenths of our relations with our fellows are only super- 
ficial, and how great a relief it would be if we could ensure that 
those superficial nine-tenths of life were fittingly lived ‘in an 
atmosphere of equally superficial politeness! Our English minds, 
grasping greedily at the things which alone seem to us real, are only 
too apt to forget that politeness, superficial as it may ‘be to our deep 
personal life, is after all one of the most real and essential features, 


* Il is no doubt true that this quality of the French language has tended to the great 
development of slang in France, so that, it has been said, to the very lowest classes in Paris 
French has become almost a dead language. To some extent, however, we witness the 
same phenomena in London, and without the compensating advantage referred to above. 
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of life in common, the prime quality of city life, of politics in the 
true classic sense of the word. i 

It is because France has thus brought into the modern world 
traditions which spring largely from the civilisation of the world’s 
supreme city that her civilisation is peculiarly adapted to an age 
which is primarily an urban age, and in which therefore the virtues 
of urbanity must inevitably come to the front. In our insular 
arrogance we speak of “Latin decadence” as compared with our 
own fruitful energy in money-making; but after all we have to 
live, and money-making is at best only one of the more or less 
necessary conditions of living. In this matter our acts are more 
eloquent than our words. Thirty, even twenty, years ago, London 
was a hideous desert, a nightmare city, more lacking in the instincts 
and appliances of human living than remote Moscow.: Since then— 
however great the progress yet to make, and however awkward, 
partial and blundering the progress already made—London has been 
transformed. Our streets, our parks, our restaurants, our trams 
and omnibuses, our public conveniences, our Sunday and evening 
open-air concerts, have all undergone an almost startling develop- 
ment which has brought them considerably nearer both to the ideals 
and the practices of French civilisation. It may not even be too 
optimistic to trace some movement towards French urbanity i in the 
feelings and conduct of our crowds, when their passions are “not 
aroused, We no longer see the heaps of excited and groaning» 
humanity fighting and trampling on each other, not for the sake of 

_entering Paradise but to obtain slightly better seats than they are 
entitled to in a theatre pit; it is true that the queues outside our, 
theatres are not yet formed in the spontaneous French manner, and 
might not survive the absence of the stalwart policeman who mar- 
shals them, but their existence in any form is a blow to the old 
English “ every-man-for-himself” doctrine of social individuality, 
and a testimony to the power of that conception of “ liberty, equality, 
“and fraternity” which was the sentiment of French civilisation 
long before the Revolution set it up on the public buildings of 
France. It must not be supposed that this progress is largely or 
mainly a conscious imitation of Paris or any other continental city. 
It is the result of the fact that French civilisation is in its chief lines 
the inevitable civilisation of an urban population, and that as any 
urban civilisation develops it necessarily takes on, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, the essential qualities of French civilisation. 

In a remarkable passage of Huysmans’ novel, Ld-Bas, the regret 
is expressed that Joan of Arc ever arose to wrest France from 
the Normans, who were seeking to preserve her racial and prehistoric 
unity with England, and thus handed her over to Charles VII. and | 

his southerners. Huysmans is himself of half Dutch descent, and 
therefore this lament must not be taken as typical of any section 
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of purely French ‘opinion, and one may indeed doubt whether, in 
spite of the tendency of the meridional element to float on the 
surface, it represents any unduly large part of French civilisation. 
Moreover, Huysmans is unjust to the southerner; Taine, certainly 
not too sympathetic towards the meridional temperament, has yet 
(in his recently published posthumous Carnets de Voyage) made 
some very acute observations on the differences observed as one 
travels towards the south of France; he notes the sense of democratic 
equality in intercourse, the alert intelligent gaiety, the natural 
freedom from coarseness, the presence of a sort of instinctive educa- 
tion; he notes especially how the women, while losing the blushing 
shamefaced modesty of the northern women, have at the same time 
become the equals, even the superiors, of the men, for “the life and 
“temperament of the south being more feminine, women are on 
“their own ground and command”; here, in short, we see, Taine 
remarks, the essential elements of the French character pushed to 
their extreme. Thus we may well doubt whether the meridional 
temperament has really damaged the balance of French civilisation. 
But if France has lost little, one cannot help seeing how great a 
loss the destruction of French and British unity has been to England, 
and, indirectly, to the whole world. The Normans, with their 
northern race and southern civilisation, furnished a bond of union 
—equally honourable both to France and Englend—which it only 
required the growth of tradition to develop. That check on undue 
individualism which France has ever exercised would have furnished 
the only possible means of truly unifying the various elements of 
our land. Our race -has no common civilisation, and, with all its 
patriotism, no common country, to which every unit gives allegiance. 
No man considers that his country is the “ British Isles,” which is 
yet the only convenient term available, and only the colonist (and 
not always he) claims to belong to the “British Empire.” The 
Englishman has the humiliation of knowing that the English crown 
fell into the hands of Scotch kings; the Scotchman has to realise 
that his country plays a subordinate part to the country he practic- 
ally annexed, and that every individual Scotchman has to achieve 
the conquest of England afresh; the Irishman belongs to a country 
which is still fiercely rebel at heart; the Cornishman’s national 
motto, “One and all,” still applies exclusively to Cornishmen; 
and the Welshman’s aloofness, however silent and sullen, is perhaps 
the most profound of all. France alone, by furnishing great racial 
contingents closely akin to each of these separate elements, could 
have truly unified them. To mention one instance only, though 
an instance of the first magnitude, the sympathy between the 
Mediterranean population of France and the Mediterranean 
pe of Ireland (for such, racially, it largely is) would 

ave for ever rendered impossible any “Irish question.” The 
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advantage of the union of France and England for the -world 
generally would have been incalculable. The weakness of a civilisa- | 
tion” based on a broad and human basis of reason is that it is 
ever too ready to recognise its own limits and to rest satisfied with 
an epigram in the face of human stupidity. If the humanising 
civilisation of France had been backed by the energy of England, 
and held in check by our stolidity and love of compromise, there 
would have been moulded for the world’s civilisation the most effec- 
tive instrument that can be conceived. When the peasant girl of 
Lorraine, with her hallucinations, galvanised into action the nerve- 
less arm of Charles, she inflicted a blow on the progress of the modern 
world which, so far as can be seen, has never been equalled.* ; 

It would be foolish to recall what has now become an impossible 
dream, if it had not still an element of instruction. France must 
always remain the nearest country to Britain, and the French the 
most nearly related to the British of all European populations. We 
may admit that our language more closely resembles the dialect of 
Friesland, and that a certain section of our people, especially in East 
Anglia and Yorkshire, are more like the people between Holland 
and Norway. But if we take our islands as a whole, France alone 
is the European country with which we have any close affinity. 
Our races have been broken off from their main base in France 
as truly as our islands themselves have been so broken off. Even 
yet the line of communication is almost complete; we have but to 
cross to the Channel Islands to find ourselves, while still on British 
soil, among people of French’ race and French speech; again, we 
step over to the mainland to find ourselves in the Cotentin peninsula 


of Normandy, surrounded by familiar names, amid faces of familiar -- 


type, and scenery that recalls England. Such facts as these have 
to.be recognised even by those among us who are inapt to appreciate 
the special qualities of French civilisation. 
‘That the qualities of the French spirit have also their defects 
cannot be questioned. It is, however, the reverse proposition which 
more needs to be emphasised among ourselves. We are quicker to 
see defects than qualities, unless the qualities happen to be our own. 
A learned French sociologist has written a book entitled A quot tient 
la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons, and recently a brilliant French 
writer, M. Léon Bazalgette, has written another book entitled A 
quot tient VInfériorité Francaise. However inconclusive these and 
similar books may be, we might gladly welcome among our British 
public men and writers any similar sign of a tendency towards that 
healthy self-criticism and discriminating insight into the characteris- 
tics of our neighbours which are among the best signs of a fine civili- 
sation. If this popular politician and that popular author—the reader 
* While here yielding to Joan of Aro the leading róle traditionally assigned to her, I am 
pba ming certain characteristic defects of English rule largely contributed to this series of 
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may himself fill in the blanks—were to engage in such tasks at the 
present moment we certainly should not all agree with them, but 
their courageous public spirit in insisting on the recognition of those 
aspects of affairs which we were most in danger of neglecting would 
be worthy of all admiration. When we look towards France we 
think we miss that spirit of individualism which we prize so highly 
in ourselves. We forget not only that the more orderly method of 
life which is inseparable from urban civilisation on its material side 
removes much of the restless friction which largely drains away 
our energy, but also the still: more important fact that our indi- 
vidualism is only conspicuous on the material plane. In the world 
of ideas individualism (putting aside eccentricity) is at least as con- 
spicuous in France as in England. We are proud of our physical 
courage, and of the tenacity with which we fight to the last against 
immense odds. It may be so, but we have still to remember that, 
whatever our physical courage, we have produced a fair proportion 
of persecutors and not by any means a greater proportion of martyrs 
than other countries. We have invented Mrs. Grundy as the symbol 
of a power we are all afraid of. We have shown that like the French 
we are capable of working ourselves up to a fury of wild enthusiasm 
in the cause of something that seems to us for the moment of 
immense importance. Butwe have not shown that like the French we 
can produce a considerable minority of distinguished public men with 
the moral courage to face the mob, and accept calumny, ignominy, 
loss of every kind, even exile. Yet these are the things that make a 
nation’s mission fruitful, and enable it to stand before the world with 
a good record. It is only the few men of moral courage who ulti- 
mately count. Athanasius contra mundum: we remember the exiled 
Athanasius, but we have really forgotten his Arian “ world.” Again, 
in the immensely rich literature of France, we find a deficiency of 
poets; France has not produced one of the world’s great poets; that 
is the inevitable defect of the qualities of mind which have given her 
a language incomparably fit for prose, but lacking in those large, 
beautiful, obscurely splendid words which our own poets can use 
for their emotional ends. The French temper and language lend 
themselves to rhetoric, which is indeed the “poetry” of a mind 
attuned to reason and prose; the greatest of French “ poets,” Victor 
Hugo, is a superb rhetorician; it is always rather difficult for a 
Frenchman to distinguish between rhetoric and real poetry. So 
fundamental is the ‘bias of the French mind to prose that, so far as I 
know, the onlv two French poets who are purely poets, as the Greeks 
and the English have understood poetry—I refer to Villon and 
Verlaine—are poets by the breaking up of the whole social per- 
sonality, by becoming outcasts from society. Only by smashing the 
whole mould of their civilisation, it would seem, can the most 
intense note of personal emotion be reached; whereas in England it 
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has been possible for the greatest poets to live quietly the lives of 


respectable middle-class citizens. It is the difference between a - 


-civilisation in which personal emotion, for good or for evil, is . 
traditionally allowed its full swing, and a civilisation in which reason 
and orderliness and the demands of the social instincts are tradi- 
tionally -permanent; the “prose” of such a civilisation, it may not 
be unnecessary to add, is by no means the opposite of idealism, but 
its ideals are those of impersonal reason rather than of personal self- 
centred emotion. We have already seen how the much contemned 
gaiety of the French, with its tendency to play impudently around 
the most sacred facts of life, is really bound up with the finest 
qualities of the French genius, with those heroic or austere qualities 
which have made France, more than any other country, the land of 
saints. We speak with contempt, again, of Fronch instability, 
especially as manifested in politics; but in doing so we not only fail 

. to put ourselves at the point of view of a nation among whom politics, 

-as we understand them, however conspicuous they may appear, are 

‘not regarded as the most fundamental matter in life, but we do not 
realise that that very instability is the sign of a highly-organised and 
sensitive civilisation. In the same way we might pass in review all 
the defects in the character of the French, or indeed any other nation, 
to find that they were after all the inevitable defects of qualities, and 

. that nothing in the world is without its compensations for good or for 
evil. 

These things are truisms. But it is the misfortune of popular 
passions and national jealousies that they impart to the most com- 
monplace matters of fact an almost startling novelty. Anyone who 
is in touch with French opinion knows how tolerant and how fair 
towards England is the attitude of educated French people. Yet 
the opinions of the flimsiest and feeblest of French newspapers— 
reflecting a vulgar, if not unnatural, reaction against the Pharisaic 
attitude of England towards France—are reproduced in the most 
ponderous of our own journals, so to gain a significance and resonance 
which otherwise they would never reach. Thus the vicious circle 
is completed, and the English man in the street who takes his 
opinions, as Englishmen nowadays mainly seem to do, from the 
newspapers, is hopelessly chained to prejudice and error. 

We can scarcely expect any speedy return of the days when the 
Englishman of means completed his education by a prolonged visit 
to Europe, and especially to France. During the past year some 
of the finest achievements of human civilisatign, past and present,, 
were brought together or illustrated on the banks of the Seine. 
It was a spectacle from which no intelligent person could fail to gain 
help and inspiration, and a qe insight into those things which 
most truly represent human progress. Yet never have the English 
been so conspicuously abseni| from Paris. The American ` voice, 
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indeed, one heard on every side, rarely indeed the English voice. 
Even at the great international parliament of the healing arts and 
aciences—the Medical Congress—Great Britain was represented by 
a little group, scarcely larger than that furnished by suffering and 
impoverished Spain. No doubt there were reasons for this absten- 
tion of our fellow-countrymen; in some measure, at all events, it 
was meant to mark a sense of the supposed hostility with which ` 
France viewed English action. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the ancient Japanese practice of hara-kiri—with its -principle of 
injuring oneself in order to gain revenge on others—may profitably ` 
be transferred to the spiritual plane. 

It may well be that the present moment is not the most auspicious 
even for an attempt to learn something of the secrets of ordinary 
French civilisation, but it is certainly the moment when its advan- 
tages are most clearly presented to us. A nation which acts counter 
to the ideas and sentiments of the civilised world must either succeed 
in proving to the world that it is animated by motives of unques- 
tionable justice, or, failing that, it must at least be willing to 
. exercise tact and consideration towards other countries. A country 

which fails to ‘do either must be content to be regarded for the 
moment as outside the pale of civilisation. The latent animosities 
thus aroused are necessarily strong among a people whose humani- 
tarian ideals and instincts of justice are more developed and wide- 
spread than elsewhere. Hence inevitable friction of the most 
mischievous sort, and the waves of popular passion and prejudice 
. threaten their worst. Yet, whatever havoc they may wreak, the 
solid bed-rock of the ancient facts on which our race and civilisation 
are founded cannot be permanently shaken. It is well that from 
time to time we should be reminded of the existence of those facts. 


HavELock Ers, 
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N TUDENTS of democracy at work will find in the London County 

Council Election of the 2nd of March a notable example of 
i how the citizen can triumph over the politician. A powerful 
political organisation resorted to all the arts of electioneering to 
dislodge the Progressives from the control of London government, 
but the people did not respond to the beating of the party war- 
drum. London, which ‘has always been a political world in itself, 
now presents the anomaly of sending an almost solid phalanx of 
_ Conservatives to the House of Commons, and an overwhelming. 
majority of Progressives to the County Council. The Liberals were 
crushed in the political arena in October; the Conservatives were 
annihilated in the municipal field in March. But while it would 
be correct to say that the Conservatives, as such, were defeated in 
March, it is not true to balance the statement by saying that the 
Liberals gained, as while most, if not all, Liberals are Progressives, 
not all Progressives are Liberals. The significance of the County 
Council election does not lie so much in the issues at stake on the 
Progressive side as in the campaigning methods adopted by the 
Moderates. The result makes it unlikely that any further attempt 
will be made, in London at least, to demoralise municipal affairs by 
making the political machine paramount in elections, and to try 
and shield incompetence behind party shrbboleths. 

The London Moderate, who has now disappeared, is the most 
curious product of municipal life. When the Capital obtained its 
municipal charter in 1889 the latent Progressive influences, -which 
had long been denied expression, burst forth, and lethargic London 
awoke to find itself dominated by a Council full of zeal and 
enthusiasm, and determined to advance civic and social reform. A 
giant was at work for the regeneration of neglected London. The i 
minority, who would have preferred to maintain the namby-pamby 
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policy of the Metropolitan Board of Works, called themselves 
Moderates. Why they chose such an uninspiring name it is difficult 
to say—unless it fitted well with their meaningless policy of nega- 
tion. The Moderates remained true to one function of an opposi- 
tion: they opposed. But they did not do that always consistently. 
Their methods were erratic. At one time we find them leaving the 
Council Chamber to defeat the application of the Tramways Act in 
London: later on we find them falling back on their second line of 
defence of private interests, and holding that if the tramway com- 
panies could not have the streets of London for nothing then they 
should get the use of them on the most favourable terms. On 
another occasion, when the Council decided that it was necessary 
as a protection against “rings” of contractors to establish a Works 
Department, the Moderates thought that they satisfied their con- 
scientious objection to this development by abstaining from taking 
any part in its management. Subsequently they changed their 
tactics and joined in the Committee work, not so much to help in 
organising a difficult experiment as to harass and hinder it. The 
Moderate party always approached municipal problems from sectional 
standpoints, and allowed themselves, unfortunately, to be identified 
with “interests.” All the great private monopolies, which 
had come to look upon London as their legitimate prey, regarded 
the Moderate party as their confederates. The Moderates had good 
reason to cry “save us from our friends,” as the companies inter- 
preted a general desire to protect’ them from the so-called predatory . 
designs of the Progressives, for a sympathy which the Moderates 
really did not possess—or if they did would never have dared to 
express had they occupied a responsible position. At the elections— 
notably in 1892 and 1895—-there was a general rally in support of 
the Moderates of all the interests which feared that they would suffer 
by the continued ascendency of the Progressives. Water, tramway 
and gas companies, the ground landlords, public-house interests, 
-which had something to lose from a Progressive municipal policy, 
joined hands with the Moderates. The sympathy took the direct 
form of appeals for votes by means of circulars to shareholders. As 
for the Moderates themselves, they never succeeded in evolving a 
constructive policy for the government of the most backward capital 
in Europe: they were content with a policy of opposition and ob- 
struction and a ‘negative programme; but they found that the 
people were not so easily satisfied. Their only hope was to get into 
office, not on their own merits but on the mistakes of their Progres- 
sive opponents. As the Council of 1892 contained some erratic 
elements, and was more than usually aggressive, the Moderates, with - 
titled candidates, backed up by political, social, and territorial in- 
fluences, came in level in 1895, and for the next three years the 
Council was hampered by this equality of parties, which led to 
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perpetual wrangling and scheming for party advantage. For the 
first time the Moderates had an opportunity of showing - their 
capacity as constructive administrators. They did not take it. 
‘They initiated nothing, advanced nothing, but opposed everything 
that the Progréssives proposed. 

During this period they developed a new characteristic. Having 
failed to obtain the control of the ‘body which they honoured with 
their presence, they sought opportunities to weaken its authority 
and lessen its powers. Their action obtained ministerial sanction, 
and at the next election all the Jeaders of the Conservative party 
came to the aid of the Moderates. Every Cabinet Minister except 


one spoke during the campaign. They were told by the Premier to 


use their political influence to the utmost.* The only thing they 
did not do was to change their name. Conservative leaders spoke 
for them, all the Conservative organisations worked for them, but 
they remained Moderates. It was not until the last election that they 
fought as Conservatives. Their future appears to be equally hopeless 
whether they retain the party name of Conservative or revive the 
unfortunate designation of Moderate. i 
After this brief sketch of the evolution and tactics of the 
Moderate party, we come to their new move at the last election. 
The fourth County Council began to show the fruits of the policy 
which the others had initiated. The people all appreciated its good 
work; saw that London was ‘being made a better place to live in 
because of twelve years of Progressive government. Moreover, the 
fourth Council had not been guilty of anything which the Moderates 
could magnify into serious mistakes. The Moderates ‘therefore 
found themselves in a dilemma; their old policy of negative inepti- 
tude would not do. They tried to solve the electoral. difficulties 
before them by committing suicide; they destroyed the Moderate 
party and came out in the new rôle of Conservatives. To complete 
the transformation they changed their policy. They audaciously 
supported almost everything which they had actively or passively 
opposed for twelve years; attacked the Progressives for not doing 
things which they knew perfectly well they had no power to do, and 
for failing to advance questions which the Moderates had tried to 
keep back. The pale imitation of the Progressive policy was only. 
a grudging endorsement of what the Progressives had accomplished. 
~ Lord Salisbury said: ‘We must not be shy of using all our political power and 
“ machinery for the purpose of importing sound principles mto the government of London. 
“Tt ig now as much our duty to do so as it is in respect of the Parliamentary elections. 
u.. . . It is ag much our duty in all these elections, from the highest to the lowest, 
‘to act as & pty, and to vote so that our principles shall prevail, as in the election of 
u“ members to Parliament.’ This piece of political advice was reprintod, and appended 
to it was the following singularly inconsistent and unconvincing appeal :—Vote for. the 
Conservatives, who have in the past tried to prevent the Radicals introducing political 
questions into the County Council. The Conservative are pledged to work for the 


common benefit of all classes of the people, and not work in the interests of any 
political party, as the Radicals have done. 


a 
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But the Moderate, with all their audacity, never hoped to get into 
office on the merits of their new programme; they relied on the 
power of the political party machine, for they had made a wonderful 
political discovery. Twelve years’ failure and reflection had .con- 
vinced them that “Moderate” was not a fascinating or inspiring 
name. They were-ashamed of their name and the policy it had 
. represented. The Progressives had at least a name which was ex- 
pressive, but who would put themselves about to vote Moderate? 

Who wanted anything Moderate, unless it were the rates, which the 

perverse Progressives had failed to increase? The Moderates had 
. been incredibly moderate in attention to their work, and people 
would think that in this respect there was some significance in their 
name. There was also the temptation to couple Moderate with 
Monopoly. In fact, there was every reason in the world why a 
discredited party should forget that it had ever existed, in the hope 
that the electors would possess memories as shorb and political con- 
sciences as elastic as themselves. 

A great many arguments were brought to show that the only way 
to create an interest in municipal elections was to run ‘them on 
- political lines. Only a party working through their regular party 
organisation, amenable to party discipline, influenced by party 
principles, could ever hope to stir up the people to the importance 
of their interests as citizens. The party organisation was to be 
looked to, also, as the only means through which candidates could 
be sifted and the best men selected. An appeal was made entirely 
based on politics, and as London had recently shown that it could 
respond in splendid style when appealed to by the same party on a 
political issue at the General Election, it was hoped that, by running 
the election on these lines, the same result would be obtained. A 
beautiful theory was advanced to show that what London really 
wanted was harmony between all its elective bodies. London was 
represented by a great Conservative majority in Parliament; the 
City Corporation was a sturdy Conservative institution; the majority 
cf the Borough Councils were Conservative, and all that was required 
to complete the cycle was the return of a Conservative majority to 
the County Council. It was suggested, as if from hints from high 
quarters, that if London responded to this party appeal it would be 
favoured with new legislation. . If, on the contrary, it maintained 
a stubborn attitude, and insisted on looking at public questions on 
their merits, the all-powerful Conservative Government would 
obstruct legislation, and London would ibe punished for its incon- 
sistency. This theory had the merit of novelty, and carries with it the 
suggestion that every time the complexion of the House of Commons 
is changed the municipal authorities in London, elected at different 
periods on different registers, should swing round and come into 
harmony with Parliament. One of the strongest points in the 
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Conservative programme issued by the Moderates was that the 
County Council must know nothing of politics. One of the chief 
charges -brought against the Council was that it- had dabbled in 
polities; -had become, in fact, “a little Parliament.” The radical 
remedy for this disastrous state of things was the election of a. 
“Conservative majority through the regular party machinery. The 
party always described the Progressives as Radicals, and in one of 
their publications made the following seductive appeal: “ Beware of 
“these Radicals with an alias. Vote only for sensible, practical, 
“ economical Conservatives, who come before you with a. municipal, 
“not-a political, programme.” The Moderates, however, were at 
great pains to point out that, while they wanted the electors to 
consider politics the important factor during the election, they 
professed that, once on the Council, they would extinguish the 
politician and go in for “a policy of business, not politics.” . It is 
to be feared that the electors were unable to recognise ‘the subtle 
distinction between the political. candidate and the non<political 
councillor. š l - 
But a change of programme and a change of name was not all - 
that the Moderates offered, and it is when we consider their method 
of campaigning that the importance of-the election fully appears. 
They disregarded all sense of political morality, and appealed for 
votes from Conservatives as tokens of gratitude for .past services, 
and in recognition of favours to come. An Act had been passed in 
the previous Session extending the franchise to lodgers and service 
occupiers. It was a Bill supported by all parties, but the credit was 
claimed exclusively by the Conservatives, and lodgers’ and service 
_ occupiers were invited to “ vote for the Conservatives and Unionists 
“who have given you. your votes.” Every one who‘bbelieved in 
Technical Education was asked to support the Conservatives, as it 
was a Conservative Government who passed the Act under which the 
funds for Technical Education were obtained; an Act, by the way, 
which was an accident, as the money which fell to Technical Educa- 
tion was originally intended for compensation to publicans. One 
of the most. audacious leaflets ended with an invitation to London 
workmen to “show your sense of obligation to the Conservative 
“Government for enabling workmen to purchase their dwellings by 
“voting for the Conservative candidates.” .This refers to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bill, known as the Small Houses Act, passed in 1899, 
under which only one single house has been erected in London. 
What the poor in London require is not the facility to purchase the 
_freehold of their dwellings, but the opportunity of renting a rdom 
. for two shillings a week. ; ` 
The Moderates, who at the previous election had taken little notice 
- of. the housing question, now professed a new-born enthusiasm for 
housing .the poor which seemed to leave the Progressives far behind. 


. 
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This policy was to “ go one better” than the Progressives—to outbid 
them in the competition for votes. There was no consistency or 
principle about their methods. Acting. on a well-known precedent, ` 
they adopted the practice of crystallisation, and paraphrased the 
famous khaki electioneering message in this style: “Every vote 
“given to the Progressives means an increase in your rates,” and 
“every vote given to the Progressives is a vote given for delay in 
“settling the water question.” The Moderate confederates—the 
water companies—had very inopportunely produced their new scheme 
for water regulations on the eve of the election, and the agitation 
which arose was so much grist to the Progressive mill, as it brought 
home to Londoners once more the constant danger before them, so~ 
long as the water supply was in private hands, of new exaction being 
imposed. The object of the new regulations was to force fittings 
on householders, some of which were condemned in the interest of 
health, while the others were unnecessary. The result would have 
been to enrich the companies at the expense of owner and consumer. 
~The Moderates thought that they were equal to the occasion by 
Trompitly repudiating the water companies, and audaciously claimed 
the withdrawal of the regulations as a “ great Conservative victory” 
.--placarding London to that effect. The discriminating citizen 
vecognised the difference between Codlin and Short, and nothing 
lost the Moderates more votes than the ill-timed and selfish scheme 
of their erstwhile allies, the water companies. 

The Conservative-Moderate candidates resorted to the use of the 
Union Jack in most constituencies. In South-West Bethnal Green 
a card with a coloured picture of the flag contained the following 
words: “You will help the Unionist cause by exhibiting this in 
“your window. Mr. Coltman and the Earl of Kinnoull. Saturday, 
“March 2nd, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.” Not a word was said about 
the County Council election: it was the “ Unionist Cause” which 
had to be helped, not municipal progress. One of these two candi- 
dates—Lord Kinnoull—promised, if returned, that he would intro- 
duce a Bill into the House of Lords to chéck alien immigration—a 
political matter which had nothing to do with the County Council, 
and one which he could take up in the Lords any day without being 
a County Councillor. 

No member of the Government, except Lord George Hamilton, 
‘came to the help of the Moderates in the election, but almost every 
member of Parliament sent a letter to his constituents appealing 
for votes, and saying nothing about municipal issues. The following 
are examples of the appeals. Lord Hugh Cecil sent the following 
to the electors in Greenwich: 

Sir,—I venture to remind you of the kind support that you gave me 


at the General Election, and of the great success that, with your assist- 
ance, was then achieved. May I hope that you will extend the same sup- 
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port to those who are fighting the battle of the Conservative and 
Unionist party at the forthcoming County Council Election? Mr. W. 
Kent Lemon and Mr. J. E. Shaw (whose services to the party are 
well known) are our candidates, and are gallantly attempting to cap- 
ture the two seats for Greenwich on the Council. They deserve the 
heip of every Conservative and Unionist in the borough, and I trust - 
you may see your way, even at some inconvenience, to record your 
votes in their favour.—I am, yours faithfully, 

f Hues Oec. 

20, Arlington Street, S.W. 25th Feb., 1901. 


Lord Hugh Cecil says not a word in his letter about the municipal 
issue. He implies that the “battle” is precisely on the same lines 
as at tho General Election, as if there was a close and indissoluble 
connection between the man in South Africa and the water question 
in London. One of the gentlemen he recommends is the secretary 
of the local Conservative Association, and was his agent at the 
General Election. These were, in fact, his main qualifications for a 
seat on the County Council. There were eight such Conservative 
agents in the field, which shows the power of the local caucus. One 
reason given—as we have seen—for turning to politics was that the 
local political associations had the best means of selecting candidates 
of local influence and ability, and it is a peculiar coincidence that 
in no fewer than eight cases the choice fell on the party officials who 
would have found some difficulty in undergoing the metamorphosis 
which was to make them non-political councillors. 

Mr. Bartley, M.P. for North Islington, sent the electors the © 
following : 

St. Margarets House, Victoria Street, Westminster. — 
13th Feb., 1901. 

Dear Sir,—The London County Council Election, is fixed for Satur- 
day, 2nd March, and I would remind you of the importance of voting 
and also of the fact that the Franchise was extended by a recent Act- 
of the Conservative Government to Lodgers and all Parochial Electors. 

I hope you will be able to vote for Mr. Benson Clough and Mr. 
Sydney Gedge.—Yours faithfully, 

Georg T. BARTLEY. ~~~ 


Mr. Bartley, in this letter, makes an appeal to the lodger voters, but 
he gives the Conservative Government the credit for passing an Act 
which belongs to private members, among whom was Mr. John 
Burns. Almost every Unionist member sent a similar letter to 
his constituents, and the sinister influence of politics was at work 
in other ways. Appeals to party loyalty were combined with the 
exercise of pressure on rebels who had gone over to the enemy. 
Lord: Robert Cecil, writing with all the authority of the Prime 
Minister’s son, endeavoured to get Unionists to withdraw from sup- 
porting the Progressives in Marylebone, and was told by a distin- 
guished Unionist doctor that his letter was “ impertinent.” It is 
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not necessary to emphasise further the political party charaóter of 
` the cdmpaign on the Moderate side. 

The Progressive party, on the other hand, kept more aloof from 

` politics than they had ever done. Liberal Associations, as local 
organising units, did.not help the Progressives, although in most cases 
-the leading members of the associations were the most active workers 
for the candidates. The campaign organisation was of a temporary 
nature, and represented all the Progressive forces. The churches, 
the temperance societies, the trade unionists, and all organisations 
for the promotion of social reform threw their influence on the side 
. of the Progressives. - There had never been such unity in the Pro- 
‘gressive ranks. The brunt of the battle fell on the men who had 
-done most of the work on the Council. Lord Rosebery, it is true, 
spoke at the last moment in support of the Progressive candidate in 

West St. Pancras, not as an ex-Liberal Premier, but as an ex-County 
‘Councillor, who was chiefly concerned in dissociating politics from ' 
municipal questions. 

. It was never expected that the Conservative-Moderates would win 
in face of the rally in favour of good citizenship, but it was feared 
that they would improve their position. The excellence of Ytheir 
party machinery, their large expenditure on election literature and 

' posters, their ability in canvassing, led everyone to suppose that they 
would improve their position. Their tactics, however, alienated from 

- their support the most influential Conservative journals, and their 

—crowning misfortune which completed the débdcle was the aggressive 

- action of the water companies, with theix proposed regulations 
which they introduced too soon and withdrew too late. As it turned 
out, the Progressives might have won more seats than they did if 
they had been more confident. 

Since the election, the Conservative party and their supporters in 
the Press: have been trying’to minimise the significance of their 
defeat, which they attribute partly to the flabby policy of the 
Moderates, to the wicked water companies, but above all to the apathy 
of the electors. They declare that the election decided nothing, as 
the majority of the voters stayed at home, and the Government will 
probably take up the same attitude. ye 

An analysis of the voting does not quite bear out these charges. 
There was apathy, to be sure, as there always has been in London 
elections, but it proves that while many Unionists voted for the 
Progressives, the party disloyalty of others took the negative form of 
staying away from the polls because they could not support the 
Moderates. It should be remembered that London was almost: 
satiated with elections. The General Election in October, when 
feeling ran high, led to a heavy poll. At the beginning of November 
the Borough Councils were elected on a small poll, and the Congerva- 
tives had no scruples about claiming that they had captured the 
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majority of them. The School Board election took place at the end 
of the month, and the Progressives held their own with a diminished 
poll. During December there were numerous by-elections forthe 
Borough Councils, so that London was ill-prepared for another elec- 
tion on the 2nd of March. Formerly the County Council campaign 
had been in full swing two months before the polling day. _On this 
occasion, owing to ‘the death of the Queen and the national mourning, 
the active work was confined to little more than two weeks; add to 
these circumstances the fact that the dividing line between the 
parties had been narrowed, that Moderates were supporting many 
Progressive reforms, and we are forced to the conclusion that the 


dominating issues were whether municipal elections should be. . - 


decided on political lines, and whether the danger of the water 
companies’ monopoly should continue. The Moderates left the solu- 
tion of the water problem to Parliament, and had no views of their 
own, so that the contest for supremacy was between the citizen and 
municipal policy, and the politician ‘and party success. 

The difference ‘between Parliamentary and Municipal electorates 
tends to favour the former in comparisons. The electorates are as 
follows:— _ f 


Parliamentary. County. Council. 
1901 


; 1900. ; ; 
Division I. bi ie ... 605,912 ..- ` 510,283 j 
Division II. (service, etc.) ... 20,498 w+ 120,352 
Division III. (women and peers). — DS 104,207 
Division IV. (owners, ete.) .. — | vii 11,912 : 
Lodgers ee am . 63,126 ee 63,459 








589,536 we 710,183 








u 


The lodgers and service voters were added to the Gounty Council: 
register for the first time. At the General Election voters can vote 
in more than one division, and no doubt they do. At the County 
Council election the system of “one mgn—and. one woman—one ' 
“vote” prevails; ‘but it is to be feared that a very small proportion 
of the women qualified to vote did so at the recent elections. The 
percentage of voters to population varies from 20.4 in Lewisham to 

` 7.6 in Whitechapel. As a rule the middle-class residential and the 
central districts have twice as many voters as the poor districts. An 
analysis of the election returns shows that the apathy was greatest in 
the divisions where the Conservatives are strongest, which helps to 
-demonstrate how completely the political machine collapsed. The 
Progressives not only won eighteen seats, but were returned by 
enormous majorities. In Battersea the majority was over 4,000, in 
Deptford, South Hackney, and Newington over 2,000, and in 18 
constituencies considerably over 1,000. It is easy for the Conser- 
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vatives to argue that they lost through apathy, but the more they 
blame the electors for staying away the greater they make admitted’ 
failure of their political tactics. Clearly party politica introduced 
for the sole purpose of awakening the citizens to a sense of their 
duty lamentably failed to stir them. : 
- If, however, the citizens rejected the political bait thrown out to - 
mislead them, and failed to recognise the Moderate as a Conservative, 
they also discriminated between Liberala and Progressives. The. 
election conveys lessons to Liberal as well as Conservative Councillors. 
At the General Election a number of Councillors thought that their 
success as Progressives would enable them to get elected as Liberals. 
With the exception of Mr. John Burns, who holds a unique position 
independent of parties, every one of them failed. Mr. Jeffery in 
Chelsea was defeated by 1,331 votes for Parliament, but returned to 
the County Council with the handsome majority of 1900, Mr. Allen 
Baker, a popular Councillor for East Finsbury, asnired to represent it 
in Parliament, but lost by 347 votes. He held his seat in the 
Council by a majority of three to one. Mr. Torrance, the present 
Chairman of the Council, was defeated for Parliament by 1,619 
votes, and returned to the Council with a majority of 1,738. The 
same thing happened in Greenwich, Walworth, and Stepnev, where 
sitting Progressive Councillors sought Parliamentary honours. The 
conditions were, of course, very much against the Liberals at the 
General Election, and the electorates are not the same, but it seems 
to be as bad policy for the non-political Progressive Councillor to 
appeal to the same constituency as a Liberal candidate as it is for 
the Conservative to seek election on politics so that he may be a non- 
party Councillor. . It is certain that a very large number of voters 
dissociate Municipal from Imperial politics. The result is for the 
good of London, and in the interest of progress. The insidious 
influence of politics in municipal elections leads to the selection of 
party bagmen and paid agents as candidates, regardless of their 
capacity as local administrators; it diverts attention from the real 
- questions of. local government to Imperial affairs, and introduces 
a demoralising element in public life which lowers the dignity and 
lessens the usefulness of municipal authorities. 


Rosrer Donan. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE December number of this Review contained an article on 
Mr. Morley’s “ Oliver Cromwell,” by Dr. Samuel R, Gardiner; 
and now we have an interesting coincidence in the publication 

of the third volume of the “History of the Commonwealth and 
“ Protectorate” (Longmans, Green and Co.). In a brief preface, Dr. 
Gardiner explains that at one time he “ was sanguine enough to 
“hope that this volume might cover the events up to the installation 
“ of Oliver in Westminster Hall under the provisions of the ‘ Humble 
‘í Petition and Advice.” Historical matter, however, has a trick of 
expanding under treatment, and it soon became clear that if justice 
was to be done to # momentous epoch ‘the limits originally set must 
be extended. Dr. Gardiner has a passion for detail, and in this great 
work he has indulged it with results for which all serious students of 
history must feel grateful. Some idea of the fulness with which 
every particular of the subject is treated will be gained from the 
mere statement that the present volume, covering the short period 
- 1654-56, extends to 600 pages. Yet a careful perusal has not revealed 
a superfluous passage nor an event set out of proportion. ih > 
. Opening with an admirably lucid account of the relations of 
Oliver to Parliament at critical time, it ‘traces the history of Eng- 
land through the embroilments of the Penruddock Rising, the Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland, the breach with Spain, colonisation 
and diplomacy, to the ill-fated alliance with Franca Step by step, 
incident by incident, with absolute impartiality, and an almost over- 
whelming wealth of detail, Dr. Gardiner conducts the reader through 
the maze of events at home and abroad, which, rapid as they were, 
had a shaping, lasting influence on the Protectorate. He had to 
complain of Mr. Morley’s sins of omission in dealing with Cromwell 
and the Parliament; no such charge can be brought against himself. 
Indeed his volume impresses one like a minute report in the Times, 
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written by a listener or eye-witness. Throughout, Dr. Gardiner - 
makes use of manuscripts which were evidently unknown to earlier 
historians; at any rate he has the happy fortune to incorporate con- 
siderable new material bearing on disputed points, and in more than 
one instance he corrects his predecessors, Carlyle among the number. 
The account of the divergence between Protector and Parliament, 
which culminated in the dramatic dissolution of J anuary, 1655, is 
particularly full and circumstantial. Equally minute is the descrip- 
tion of the Presbyterians, and of Oliver’s curious dallyings with that 
singular body. These dallyings have hitherto puzzled professed 
students of the Protectorate, and led even so conscientious and 
competent a critic as Mr. John Morley to erroneous conclusions. A 
dispassionate study of Dr. Gardiner’s pages should for the future 
render error impossible. The following judgment on the Parlia- 
mentary dispute, fortified as it is by a patient investigation of facts, 
is worth quoting : — ' 


It was no variance, on details that separated Protector and 
Parlament’ The disruption did not even spring ‘from the claim of 
either party to the dispute to wield the sword for its own benefit. It 
arose rather from the resolution of both sides that ‘the sword should 
not fall into the adverse possession of the other . . . nor was the 

= =, dispute one between military government and constitutional govern- 

. ment. . . . Oliver, with a strong man’s pertinacity, was resolved 

to raise barriers against the encroachments of Parliament, not only for | 
his own ‘lifetime, But during that of his successors. Never till death . 
put an end to bis strivings did he relinquish that ground. 


In other words, Oliver's ambition was the real obstacle to agreement. 

The section devoted to “the Protector and the Law” ‘has excep- 
tional interest and value, alike from the historical and constitutional 
points of view. Contrasting Charles and Cromwell, Dr. Gardiner re- 
marks pertinently that while the former clung to “ formal legality ” 
the latter, having an army at his back, “preferred to break openly 
“through the meshes of the law when they entangled his feet.” 


Again we Have an adverse- judgment on Oliver’s ambition. But it is 


rather in the relation of facts than in his deductions and verdicts 
that Dr. Gardiner is valuable; and never before have the facts 
regarding the Protectorate been arranged with such precision; order, 


. and freedom-from bias as-in this work. This commendation, while 


applicable to the whole of the present volume, is especially applicable- 
to the chapters dealing with the Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 
the breach with Spain, the persecution and massacre in Piedmont, 
with colonisation, and with France. In regard to Irish affairs it is 
shown that Oliver lacked the knowledge which might enable him to 
treat the Irish Problem as a whole, “even from the English point of 
“view,” a criticiam that may well be passed on nearly all our subse-- 
quent statesmen. Dr. Gardiner thinks-that Cromwell's good sense 
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“ perceived that the general transplantation decreed by the Declaration 
“of October 14, 1653, was absolutely impracticable, but that, ‘as his 
“manner was, he hesitated long before coming to a decision.” On the 
other hand Fleetwood, who detested and despised the Irish, had 
evidently no such perception; certainly he had no scruples, and the 
transplantation policy, as the present work proves, led to barbarous 
cruelty. From the recital of the Spanish affair Cromwell does not 
emerge with unblemished character, though on the whole Dr. 
Gardiner is favourable to him. But whatever may be thought of the 
part played by Oliver, the entire story of Spain and the West Indies, 
as related by Dr. Gardiner, is one of profound interest. It iv obvious 
that in the space at my disposal it would be impossible to follow ‘the 
author in-the multiplicity of detail which he introduces; and it need 
only be said that the narrative has all the circumstantiality and 
frankness of a Blue Book. That is its especial merit. The labour 
involved in the examination of documents and the sifting of evidence 
must have ‘been prodigious. One has therefore the greater pleasure 
in stating that the method of piling fact on fact, and practically 
letting the slowly accumulated mass speak for itself, is fully justified 
in Dr. Gardiner’s hands. Those who desire to study the living, 
breathing Cromwell will always go to Carlyle, as will also all who’ 
desire a dramatic presentation of outstanding events in his career. 
. But stich as seek a minute, unbiassed account of Cromwell’s progress 
from obscurity to power, and of the exigencies, domestic and foreign, 
which made his policy what it was, will as certainly consult the pages 
of Dr. Gardiner. 
* * * * 

When a noted, or even a notorious, man dies in these days,- a 
biography shortly afterwards appears, as a matter of course. 
Carlyle’s plea that mediocrities should be left to their long rest 
undisturbed has not been accepted by a generation strangely inquisi- 
tive respecting the lives of prominent people. Consequently, our 
library shelves groan under superfluous biographies. “The Life of 
“Phillips Brooks” (Macmillan and Co.), in two stout volumes, by 
Professor A. V. G. Allen, cannot be called superfluous, but it certainly 
seems inordinately long. A work of 1,600 closely-printed pages is 


too much space even for the gifts and graces of a Bishop of the’ 


American Episcopal Church. That a Life of Phillips Brooks should 
be ‘written was right and proper. Though neither a great scholar 
nor a great thinker, he was a successful pastor, and an engaging 
personality. At an early age he became a popular preacher in Phila- 
delphia; he acted courageously and conspicuously in connection with 
the American War; he sermonized unceasingly to appreciative multi- 
tudes, and to the day of his death—which came suddenly—he 
laboured zealously for the good, not only of his own people, but of 
the community at large. Wherever he went, in England as in 
VOL, LXXIX. 25. : 
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America, he was a favourite. He preached in Westminster Abbey to 
-packed congregations, and never disappointed; he dined, talked, 
travelled, diffusing an air of culture and good breeding. In most 
ways he was an ideal clergyman, firm, conciliatory, lerge-hearted, 
eloquent, energetic, lovable. He had, moreover, a distinct literary 
faculty, which he cultivated in prose and verse, a shrewd eye for: 
character, a gift for friendship—in a word, he was at once a popular 
divine and an accomplished man of the world. But it may be 
questioned whether he had any attribute of true greatness, at any rate 
on the side of intellect. Professor Allen, who is nothing if not a 
hero-worshipper, makes the mistake of thinking that every utterance 
of his idol from boyhood up was the essence of wisdom: or of wit, that 
every act alike of the student and the pastor was of moment to the 
world, and must, therefore, be described at length. In consequence,- 
the biography is swollen with uninteresting and unessential material. 

Making allowance, however, for an uncritical admiration, diffuse- 
ness, and a deplorable lack of proportion, the volumes contain a good 
deal that is of first-rate interest. We have, indeed, nothing of the 
crucial trials of faith, the inward conflicts and tragedies which so 
often give a poignant interest to religious biographies. Phillips . 
Brooks took things as he found them, without doubt or hesitation, and 
going to work like a peptic man of the world, achieved the successes 
which Professor Allen recounts with strenuous admiration through . 
1,600 pages. ‘he book, as has been said, portrays an engaging 
personality, and save for the prolixity already notéd, is well written. 
The extracts from the diaries—sudden thoughts jotted down for 
future use, comments on men and things, records of memorable 
experiences—are ‘among the best things in a biography which 
deserves, and will doubtless receive, a cordial welcome. 

+ + + a 

-The large promise conveyed in the title of Mr. Frederic Walter 
Fuller’s book, “ Egypt and the Hinterland” (Longmans, Green and . 
Co.), is scarcely fulfilled in the work itself. The volume contains, 
indeed, a good deal of information, old and new, about Egypt, but 
comparatively little about the Hinterland. It was necessary, perhaps, 
to traverse old ground, though it must be owned, the reader is not 
without cause of complaint against Mr. Fuler for describing at 
such length matters that have long been familiar to every reader 
who is in any way interested in our Egyptian policy. For example, 
he not only recapitulates the history of the events which led to the 
Expedition of 1882, but adds to the many ‘accounts previously in 
existence yet another description of the Campaign of 1896-98, as well 
as of the Fashoda incident and its consequences. I have not taken 
the trouble to verify Mr. Fuller’s statements, but that his work is 
not free from inaccuracy is shown by the reference, on page 238, to 
“Colonel (now Sir Hector) Macdonald’s Brigade.” When did 
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“ Fighting Mac” become Sir Hector? Mr. Fuller is at his best in 
-the earlier portion of the book, describing the improvement which 
has taken place in Egypt under British administration. He dwells 
at considerable length on the recent history of Cyprus, his reason 
being that “it was originally intended to be, and perhaps still is, if 
“ properly viewed, a part of the greater question of the Near East.” 
The section headed “Facts and Figures” is really a record of the 
-British occupation, and one which does our country credit. Mr. 
Fuller describes, with a conscious glow of pride, the unprecedented 
progress which the country has made since the English Government 
took Egyptian finances in hand. Especially inspiriting is his account 
-of the amelioration of the condition of the fellahin, an amelioration 
due, in the first place, to the practical abolition of the disastrous 
‘corvée system, and in the second place to the plan of making small 
advances to cultivators of the soil. That this plan of making loans 
‘to a peasantry quite capable of thrift and industry has produced 
excellent results is plain from statistics furnished by the officials of 
the National Bank. Mr. Fuller quotes copiously from official docu- 
ments in regard to reforms effected at the instigation of English 
statesmen and financiers, und in every instance the record is one of 
. which to be proud. The closing chapters are devoted to the Sudan, 
“after Omdurman,” and a chronological synopsis of the rise and 
fall of: Mahdism, which the hasty reader will find useful. Mr. 
Fuller modestly hopes that his volume may “serve the purpose of 
“a book of reference, on some points at least, connected with the 
. “ Egypt of to-day.” That purpose it fulfils to the letter. 
+ a * t 
The heroine of Mrs. Sarah Grand’s new novel, “ Babs the Impos- 
“sible” (Hutchinson and Co.), bursts upon the reader as Babs 
the impertinent. She is introduced sitting “in disgrace,” but 
_ unrepentant, on the edge of her bed; and there follows almost imme- 
diately a conversation with her governess which makes one feel 
that some stripes, judiciously administered where the sensory nerves 
are most delicate, would be an admirable corrective to the chief talker. 
A mere child, Babs, otherwise Lorraine Kingconstance, talks with a 
“scorn of mere learning and an unholy shrewdness which would be 
almost too much in the mouth of a cynic of fifty, and is certainly 
unnatural from a chit in short frocks. Another early scene in which- 
she lectures her mother for insubordination yet further alienates 
the reader’s sympathy, because it is precisely what a right-thinking, 
right-feeling girl, and let it be added, a politic novelist, would avoid 
at all hazards. To be-sure, Mrs. Kingconstance is a-fool, but that 
fact does not render the conduct of her daughter the more engaging. 
The truth, of course, is that the author is guilty of bad art in creating 
at the very outset a prejudice against her principal character. 
With the progress of time and the development of events, 
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Babs improves immensely; but one never quite gets over the first 
disagreeable impression; and this is a pity, since prolonged acquaint- 
ance goes to prove that the voluble, ill-mannered Babs is sound at 
heart. : 

Like all heroines, good, bad, and indifferent, she is fond of the 
men. While yet in her teens she passes through various experiences 
‘in affairs of the heart, fancies one man after another, and ends up 
by falling desperately in love with Lord Cadenhouse, who recipro- 
cates her passion, but, on grounds of honour, finds himself compelled 
to marry her aunt, who, by a curious coincidence, bears the same 
name. The headstrong Babs instantly attacks her aunt; then, seized 
with a sudden desire to get away, starts on a long voyage with her 
brother, the heir to the family estates.- But in the very last sentence 
we find her remarking, in reference to her aunt: “She will not 
“marry him. I know she will not marry him.” So that we are 
left to infer, if so disposed, that the gallant Babs will yet have her 
Cadenhouse. A multitude of minor characters come and go on the 
stage, which is that of a country house. The Kingconstances are 
a county family in whose history other county families are mixed 
up. Mrs. Kingconstance, the foolish widow, gives her matronly 
heart to Mr. Jellybond Tinney, who, coming forward as a Parliamen- 
tary candidate, is revealed by the opposition as “ Tinney Binks, the 
“ great mesmerist, illusionist, and mixer of drinks.” Binks’s drinks 
were wonderful, but not half so wonderful as is Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
himself. Mrs. Grand has not greatly troubled herself about plot. 
The book is mainly composed of dialogue, description, and disquisi- 
tion. The dialogues are always clever (sometimes with a misplaced 
cleverness), and the descriptions are good; but the disquisitions 
are mostly a tediousness of the spirit. One suspects Mrs. Grand of 
clinging to “the novel with a purpose.” In the present instance 
her purpose appears to be to illustrate the difficulties which an un- 
sympathetic society places in the way of young women in their hunt 
for suitable husbands. The book is as good as anything its author 
has written. . 2.3 

* * ~* * 

Of a totally different character is “ The Life and Death of Richard 
“Yea and Nay,” by Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan and Co.). Mr. 
Hewlett is favourably known as the author of “The Forest Lovers,” 
a romance of the robust, mediwval kind, in which the elemental 

. passions have free play. His new book has all the dash and vigour 
and more than the adventure of the earlier work. In taking Richard 
of the Lion Heart for hero, Mr. Hewlett has dared trying comparisons, 
seeing the use a greater romancer has made of that fascinating figure. 
Nevertheless, he carries himself bravely throughout. The tale is one 

‘of strife and bloodshed, mingled with a Pagan pomp and a rough 
gallantry that never stays to consider the conventions. The speed: 
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of the narrative carries the reader off his feet, and it is not until he ` 
has been hurried completely through the astounding succession of 
incidents that he is allowed to recover breath. The romance, indeed, 
is one long tumult, described with unflagging vigour in a style 
- marked by many high qualities, if at timés marred by an affected 
quaintness. In common hands the story would be one of the “ blood 
“and thunder” sort; but Mr. Hewlett’s historic imagination and 
literary gifts lift it into the region of genuine literature, 

s * * * + 


At the suggestion of Lord Rosebery and Sir George Trevelyan, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has republished through Messrs. Long- 
.mans two articles on “ Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
“ wick,” which he contributed some three years ago to the Edinburgh 
Review. They were well worth reprinting, and in the attractive form ` 
in which ‘they are now presented will appeal to many who, in these’ 

‘days, have forgotten that such things as quarterlies exist. The 
author dwells especially on the Duke’s military career. A hundred 
years ago Napoleon was sweeping all before him, and it was the 
Duke’s misfortune to come into conflict with the greatest of modern 
military commanders. He went down of course: yet Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice manages to convey the impression that, despite many 
blunders and a disastrous end, he was a general of considerable 
ability. The slender volume is embellished: with ‘two good portraits 
of its subject; it also contains a map of Central Europe in 1786, and 
an appendix giving several official documents of historic interest. 
The book may stand, not unworthily, ‘beside Lord Rosebery’s brilliant 
study of Napoleon the Great. 

* + * * : 

Notwithstanding the numerous books about India which haye ap- 
peared during recent years, comparatively little is known of the 
southern portion of that mystic land. We all know more or less of 
the romantic north, but how many, even among omniscient school- 
boys and undergraduates,-could pass an elementary examination on 
the geography and history of the southP In putting together his 
volume of “ Occasional Essays on Native South Indian Life” (Long- 
mans), Mr. Stanley P. Rice, of the Indian Civil Service, had the 
advantage of a subject which is still unhackneyed—at any rate, ‘to 
the majority of British readers—while as a writer he has this unusual 
merit: that everything he sets down he has either seen himself or has 
been told by natives in their own tongue. What he describes are 

_ the manners, customs, language, and religion of the Uriyas of 

Ganjam. The best chapters are those dealing with customs, legends, 

and superstitions. “We are all passing away,” says Heine, in a 

. memorable passage, “ men, gods, creeds, and legends.” Mr. Rice has 

happily been in time to save many of the legends of Southern India, 
and to give much interesting information respecting its gods and 
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creeds, Folk-lorigts will revel in his pages. I can even-fancy them 
sitting up o’ nights to compare his folk-tales with variants occurring 
in the literatures of other countries, for nothing is more curious than 
the manner in which a single myth or fable serves different peoples 
and races. The Uriyas, being simple and imaginative, lend an awe- 
struck ear to fables and superstitions, and, it is interesting to note, 
evince more than a common respect for ghosts. They lead a placid, 
uneventful life, and the effect of Mr. Rice’s charmingly written book, 
packed as it is with all manner of information obtained at first hand, 
is to make at least one reader Jong for an indefinite holiday among 
scenes which suggest Eden. Alike to the political student, the folk- 
lorist, and the general reader, the work is one of exceptional interest. 


* * » * 


The veteran Miss Rhoda Broughton still holds her own with the 
liveliest and best of the younger generation of novelists. Like Miss 
Braddon, she seems to possess the secret of perpetual youth; at any 
rate, her hand has lost nothing of its early cunning, nor alas! has she 
abandoned the irritating present tense to which ladies with a false 
notion of force are so prone. Among all the authors of England only 
` one or two make really effective use of the present tense, and one 
`= cannot help feeling that Miss Broughton would do well to drop it. 

- But we have to take her as she is, grammar and all; and one reader 
at least gladly confesses that “Foes in Law” (Macmillan) is every 
whit as interesting as the ‘best of its predecessors from the same pen. 
There is plenty of love in it, with a spice of jealousy, the eternal 
ingredients of fiction, and the whole is mixed or compounded with 
the skill of the old hand. For the arm-chair after dinner, or the 
boudoir between engagements, one could wish for no more enter- 
taining company than is provided in “ Foes in Law.” 


* + * * 


Curiously enough, the most interesting book which has lately fallen 
into the hands of the present writer is not a novel, but a book of 
gossipy lore by Mrs. A. M. Earle, an American lady, about the golden 

- age of stage coaches and taverns. The very title, “Stage Coach and 
:“Tavern Days” (Macmillan), suggests the merry times so well 
‘described by Washington Irving and others, and the glory of motion 
as described by De Quincey in his inimitable sketch of the stage 
coach. Beginning with an account of the Puritan Ordinary, Mrs, 
Earle, in a light, chatty style, and with obvious fulness of knowledge, 
depicts the taverns of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, both in England and America, the old tavern landlord with 
his great waist and his courtly ways, tavern fare and manners, signs, 
symbols, and so forth; besides giving a whole series of romances of 
the stage coach days. The fascination of the old mode of travel is 
well illustrated ‘by the American stage driver, who, inheriting a farm, 
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resolved to ‘end his days in the peace of agricultural pursuits. “On 
“the third day of his life on the farm he stood at the edge of a field 
“as the stage passed on the road. The driver gave ‘the happy 
“‘farmer’ a salute and snapped his whip. The horses started ahead 
“on the gallop, a passenger on top waved good-bye to him; the 
“coach bounded on and disappeared. Farmer Bryant walked 
“sombrely across the field to his new home, packed his old carpet- 
“bag, went to the stage-office in the next town, and two days later 
“he swept down the same road on the same coach, snapping his whip, 
“waving his hand, leaving the miles behind him.” They were great 
men, those stage-coach drivers, picturesque, pompous, imposing, and 
withal hearty and genial. . : 
Returning to taverns, most people are under the impression that 
the ancient ordinary was established in the interests of travellers. 
This is only partially true. Travellers were, of course, welcome, 
when they behaved well and paid their bills like gentlemen; but 
the tavern, as Mrs. Earle properly reminds us, was also meant for 
“the comfort of the townspeople, for the interchange of news and 
“ opinions, the sale of solacing liquors, and the incidental sociability ; 
“in fact, the importance of the tavern to its local neighbours was 
“far greater than to travellers.” The landlord, however, was often 
hedged about by restrictions, which must sometimes have proved 
irksome. Thus, in certain towns and communities, he could take 
no stranger in without sending particulars of the guest to “ select- 
“men,” who took it upon themselves either to let the sojourner 
remain as he wished, or to warn him off as an undesirable person. 
In particular there was to be no harbouring “in house, barn, or 
“stable ” of “ any rogues, vagabonds, thieves, sturdy beggars, master- 
“less mén or women.” Doubtless, however, Boniface and his 
patrons in general contrived to evade unpleasant conditions. Yet 
it was not everyone who managed to act the man and go scot free 
in the good old times. Thus one Richard Cluffe, a Puritan of 
Massachusetts, in the year 1640, dissatisfied alike with the meal 
served and the price demanded, exclaimed: “ What! Shall I pay 
“twelve pence for the fragments which the grand jury roages have > 
“left?” But in those days the law brooked no insult, and for the 
luxury of being angry, good Master Cluffe had to pay a fine of 
£3 6s. 8d. That, it must be owned, was a trenchant manner of 
teaching men to respect the “roages” of the grand jury. Mrs. 
Earle is learned in the mystery of old drinks—wondrous concoctions 
which would almost make the mouth of Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself 
water. As regards drinking, “there were giants in those days.” 
Modern pygmies would be under the table with what the roaring ` 
blades of the eighteenth century put under their belts merely as a 
pick-me-up. Nor is Mrs. Earle less learned or pharming when she 
discourses of the romance of the road—or ever the iron horse polluted 
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the land with its fumes. In short, she has produced one of the most 
delightful books of old world gossip that have appeared for many 
a day. ih 
* * * * 

In “Through Siberia” (A. Constable and Co.), Mr. Stadling has 
given us a very interesting account of the journey which he made some 
time ago to seek for traces of the ill-fated Andrée on the Siberian 
shores of the frozen ocean. The professed geographer may perhaps 
not find much that is absolutely novel in the book, but it is interesting 
from beginning to end; brief and vivid descriptions of both the 
natives and the scenery abound, and one can hardly help imagining 
oneself slowly rowing down the sluggish Lena or racing at night 
behind reindeer over the icy Tundras of the Far North, with the 
Aurora Borealis flaming in the sky. Nor are the accounts of the 
people, their ways and thoughts, less instructive. Mr. Stadling is 
an intelligent and experienced traveller, and not only sees but thinks 


about everything. 


A READER. 


THE ECONOMIC DECAY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


au 


L $ | 
Tue Facts OF THE Casz. 


T is perhaps the grandest, and at the same time the saddest, 
| spectacle in the world to watch the decay of a mighty empire. 
This spectacle is at present afforded by Great Britain with the 
whole world as spectators. n 
In the following pages I intend to show so clearly the decay o 
Great Britain ‘that it will be evident to all, and to lay bare the 
:manifold causes which have led to that decay. My object is to show 
‘the urgent necessity of immediate and thorough reforms, without 
‘which this Empire will rapidly drift to certain ruin. 

I am well aware of the thanklessness of the task which I havé 
imposed upon myself. The sense of duty and my affection for this 
country have solely prompted me to write these pages, which will 
be found free from party prejudice and free from self-interest. May 
my motives not be misunderstood, and may these pages be read with 
the earnestness which the subject deserves. Wy ae 

We all know that the British Empire is the greatest Empire in the. 
world by reason of its extension, population, and latent resources. 
Consequently, it is an object of proportionate envy and hatred to all 
other nations. The fact cannot be disguised that-we are regarded 
with envy and hatred throughout the world, a feeling of which we 
had an, example during the first months of the Transvaal War. This 
universal hatred and envy is, however, not only sentimental, super- 
-ficial, incidental and transient; it is.of far. more serious purport, 
for it is deeply and firmly rooted, not in foreign rulers and foreign . 
politicians, but in the broad masses of foreign nations. ` 

The time of purely dynastic, or purely religious, wars is past. 
The lust of gain has become the mainspring-and the guiding principle 
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in the life of individuals and in the policy of nations, because wealth 
is power and power is wealth. Consequently those paris of the world 
which are most favoured by Nature’s bounty have ever been the 
scenes of fiercest strife. From time immemorial the most numerous 
and the bloodiest wars have been fought, and will continue to be 
fought, for the Valley of the Nile, for the wealth of India, for 
the possession of Constantinople, for the plains of Italy, for the 
command of the sea, for colonies. The rapid increase of mankind, 
caused by the advent of steam power in manufacture and in 
transport by land and sea, has created an alarming pressure of 
over-population and of real and prospective pauperism in the 
countries of Europe. European nations feel instinctively that, 
with the opening of the new world beyond the sea, not only their 
ancient preponderance but even their very existence is threatened. 
They have entered upon a national struggle for life. Their , 
desire for self-preservation and for continued prosperity have 
created those pronounced tendencies towards national aggressiveness 
and social consolidation which are called Jingoism in England, 
Nationalism in France, Pan-Germanism in Germany and Austria, 
Pansclavism in Russia, the Balkan States and Bohemia. These and 
many other symptoms point all towards the danger of impending 
national, if not racial, wars, wars on the most pressing economic 
grounds, wars for existence rather than for expansion or for national 
vanity, wars of hitherto undreamed-of magnitude and of undreamed- 
of consequences. 

The richer an empire is the more it is exposed to the danger of 
attack with-the object of spoliation. The risk of aggression may be 
great, but great will be the reward if the aggressor be successful. 
Consequently our power of defence must be strong enough to overawe 
our prospective enemies if we wish ito avoid war. If we are weak, or 
if we are only believed to be weak by possible enemies, we shall 
certainly ‘be involved in wars, wars in which we have little or nothing 
to gain, and all to lose. - 

The maintenance of our enormous Empire in its integrity against 
foreign aggression depends in the first place on our eternal strength. 
It depends on our ability to defend the frontiers of our Colonies-in | 
Asia, Africa, America on land, and to keep open the sea-communica- 
tion between our Colonies and the Motherland, for we must be able to 
reinforce those parts which may require reinforcing, and supply them 
and ourselves with the necessaries of-life. The ability to keep open 
communication on the.sea between our different possessions all over 
the world and the Mother-country rests on the absolute command. of 
the sea. 

Uninterruptedly for more than 200 years we have held.the com- 
mand of the sea, after having wrested it from Spain and Holland, and 
owing to the command of the sea we have been able to build up our 
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magnificent Empire: But it would be rash to conclude therefrom 
that we shall always continue to hold the command of the sea. The 
command of the sea has been wrested in turn from all the great 
commercial nations of the past by abler nations which succeeded 
them. It has been wrested from Phanicia, Carthage, Spain, Holland, 
by nations abler in commerce and trade. This is only natural, for 
naval supremacy rests in the last instance on the broad basis of com- 
mercial prosperity. A nation of energetic landsmen can soon acquire 
seamanship through the creation of a successful merchant marine, 
‘which provides the necessary schooling for naval war. This has 
been shown ‘by many historical instances and by the recent and rapid 
success of Germany as a naval power. Germany has created within - 
30 years a most successful merchant marine and an imposing, well- 
managed and ably-handled fleet. An army may be improvised in 
case of war, but a navy cannot be improvised. Naval supremacy 
once destroyed is, as history shows, destroyed for ever. The gradual 
or sudden: loss of our naval supremacy would be accompanied by the 
gradual decline or the sudden fall of our Empire. 

At the present time English, American and German seamanship 
are of equally high standing. Mechanical skill being about equal in 
England, the United States and Germany, the naval material of these 
three countries, as ships, armour, guns, torpedoes, etc., shows not 
much difference. The command of the sea may consequently pass 
from us to the Americans or to the Germans, if either nation becomes 
richer than we are, because, in the last instance, the longest national 
purse can afford to construct the largest and strongest fleet. In other 
words, wealth is not only the material basis of the British Empire, 
but it is also its shield against foreign attack. If our wealth be 
destroyed, the fall of our Empire will inevitably follow. 

For a number of years the question whether English commerce is. 
decreasing or.not has been frequently discussed in books and papers, 
and the writers have often shown a remarkable inability to. take a 
broad view of Great Britain’s economical position, to grasp the real 
factors affecting national prosperity, or to deal with statistics, Though 
these writers have frequently vaguely understood that Great Britain’s 
wealth is rapidly vanishing, they have mostly failed to give a clear 
exposition of England’s dangerous economical position, and have 
consequently failed to impress and to convince the nation. I shall 
try to deal with the'whole problem of Great Britain’s economical 
position in a practical manner, avoiding all theoretical and abstract 
reasoning, difficult to follow, which would rather obscure than 
elucidate the issue. 

First of all I wish to say that it is a question of minor importance 
whether, as many writers have tried to prove, British exports are 
decreasing. The important point is whether British wealth | is 
decreasing, for there are other wealth-creating sources of national 
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activity besides commerce, which have to be considered. Unfortu- 
nately English wealth is decreasing very fast, for we as a nation 
are living on our capital instead of living on our income, as will 
be shown later on. Let us first consider the nation’s income, which 
creates wealth, and afterwards its expenditure. 

Great Britain’s income consists in the main of the profits made in 
the production of our home industries, in the returns on British 
capital employed abroad and in the Colonies, and in the payment for 
services rendered to foreign nations and our Colonies by British 
ships. Consequently the increase or decrease of our national pros- 
perity can largely be gauged : 

1. By the increase or decrease of the value of our industrial pro- 
duction. 

2, By the increase or decrease of English capital profitably invested 
abroad. 

3. By the increase or decrease of our shipping. 

Our, national wealth is chiefly derived from the following 
BOUTCES : i 
. The products of our rural industries. 

. The products of our manufacturing industries. 
The mineral products of the soil. 

. The profits on our trade. 

. The profits of our shipping industry. 

. The profits, or interest, on our investments abroad. 


DnP 


Ovr RURAL INDUSTRIES. 


We all know that our rural industries are decaying, and we have 
so often been told by consecutive Governments that they are decaying 
owing to natural and inevitable causes that we have at last come to 
believe it, I shall have, however, to investigate this generally 
accepted statement, which, on closer inspection, does not seem to be 
in accordance with facts. 

The changes in the area under the more important crops during 
the last 30 years may be seen from the following figures: 


Acreage under Corn Acreage under Green Permanent 


Oropa (U.K.). Orops (U.K.). Pasture (U.K.). 
cres Acres. Acres. 
L869 —rsasesseseveeeene 12,000,111 5,065,933 22,811,204 
1899 —cessavacvecseveess 8,803,599 4,274,063 28,100,672 
Incrense or decrease — 8,196,512 — 791,870 + 5,289,468 


In other words, during the 30 years under review, 4,000,000 acres, 
on which corn, vegetables, etc., have been grown, and which might 
probably suffice to maintain one million British families, have gone 
out of cultivation. The average selling value on the market of the 
-corn’ crops and green crops gone out of cultivation amounts at the 
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present depressed price. of rural produce to more than five pounds 
-an acre, according to careful calculations. Consequently, our rural 
population earns now over £20,000,000 a year less than it would 
earn if the crop area of 30 years ago had remained intact. These 
figures go a long way to explain: 

1. The depopulation of our rural parts. 

2. The steady flow of emigration from the United Kingdom, 
especially from Ireland. 

3. The terribly overcrowded state of our towns. 

4. The enormous and steady fall in the value of rural land. 

It will be objected that this country raises considerably more 
cattle owing to the increase of the permanent pasture land, thus 
recouping itself for the loss on corn crops and green crops. This is 
true, but only to a very limited degree, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing statistics : i 

Permanent Pasture Cattle Sheep 


(UE). (U.K.). (U.K.). 
TEOT. reana 22,811,204 9,078,282 , 34,250,272 
18997 yain $ 28,100,672 11,844,696 81,680,225 
Increase or decrease + 5,289,468 + 2,266,414  — 2,570,047 
(+28.4 p.c.) (+25 p.e.) +» (—7T.5 p.c.) 


To understand these figures rightly we must not rivet our eyes only 
on our own country, but see how “agricultural depression” has 
affected other countries which are similarly situated to our own. 
Germany and France are also thickly-populated industrial countries, 
and have seaports, but the figures given below will prove that agri- 
cultural depression, as known by us, does not exist either in Germany 
or in France. 


FRENCH RURAL INDUSTRIES. 


Area under Corn 





Crops. Cattle. Sheep. 
Acres. 
1878 TEOR 87,086,751 1875 ... 11,858,141 1875 ... 28,758,216 
-1876 a 3.5 sano 87,218,896 1880 ... 14,446,258 1880 ... 22,516,084 
JEBE riinan iinne 86,600,418 1890 ... 18,104,970 1890 ..: 21,791,909 
1896 aiseee 85,994,295 1898 ... 18,418,687 1898 ..: 21,277,582 
1898. aai ersen 85,922,104 
noreste Oy Deoroase) L 9,014,647 + 2,060,546 , — 2,480,634 


) 


By comparing the tables given for France and those for the United 
Kingdom we find that the increase of cattle and the decrease of sheep 
has been in the same proportion in both countries. But the English 
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and French areas under corn crops have -decreased in the following 
proportion : T 


Arra Unprr Corn Crops. 


France. United Kingdon. 
. Acres. Acres. 
1813) E E eevee 37,936,751 11,422,532 
RES. rii are aeiia 35,922,104 8,816,756 
Decrease ... 5.3 p.o. Decrease ... 23 p.o. 


Let us now look at the position of the rural industries in Germany : 


GERMAN RURAL InvustaRizes. 


Ares under Corn 
Crops. Oattlo. Pigs. 
Acres. 
1887... 84,800,016 1888 ... 15,786,764 1888 ... 9,206,195 
1898 eses 87,784,716 1898 ... 18,490,772 1898 ... 14,274,557 
Inorease or Decrease + 8,484,700 + 2,704,008 + 5,068,862 


_Let us now compare German and British rural results for the years 
given: 


AREA UNDER Corn Crops. 


Germany. United Kingdom. 
Acres. Acres. 
I88T oraaa awe ts 34,300,016 9,735,400 
TBO exces eiee VEE 37,784,716 8,816,756 
Increase... 10 pe. Decrease ... 10 p.e. 
CATTLE. 
Germany. United Kingdom. 
TOG. aie sects aa E 15,786,764 10,097,943 
L898 ni ora ae a . 18,490,772 11,149,212 
Increase ... 17 pea Increase ... 10.6 p.c. 
Pias. 
Germany. United Kingdom. 
1883. eiia Reet 4s 9,206,195 3,986,427 
L898 E T 14,274,557 3,719,219 
Increase ... 55 pe Decrease ... 7 p.c. 


From the above figures it appears that whereas the arca under corn 
crops has shrunk enormously in Great Britain, it has shrunk com- 
paratively slightly in France, whilst Germany has actually increased 
its corn crop area, increasing at the same time its stock of cattle by 
17 per cent., compared with an increase of 10.6 per cent. in the 
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United. Kingdom. Pigs have increased by 55 per cent. in Germany, 
whilst ours have decreased during the same period by 7 per cent. 

In other words, our rural industries are decaying fast, they have 
decreased slightly in France, and they are actually flourishing in 
Germany. : 

According to the publications of the Board of Agriculture, the five- 
yearly average yield per acre for the three most important corn crops 
is in.respect of the United Kingdom, France, and Germany as. 
follows: 


AVERAGE ‘YIELD PER AGRE. 


United Kingdom. France. Germany, 
Wueat. 
, 30.90 bushels. per acre. 18.67 bushels per acre. 22.98 bushels per acre, 
Bagey. 
34.03 bushels per acre. 21.03 bushels per acre. 25.56 bushels per acre, 
Á Oats. 


- 40,02 bushels per acre. 25.90 bushels per acre. 29 97 bushels per acre. 


Notwithstanding the fact shown above, that our prolific soil and 
climate produce for us 50 per cent. more wheat, barley and oats per 
acre than will grow in Germany or France, we find that our agriculture 
ts rapidly decaying, whilst it is prosperous in France and very 
flourishing in Germany. In the face of these facts the assertion that 
the decay of our agriculture is due to natural causes begins to look 
very strange. 

But then we have been told that French and German agriculture 
are able to subsist owing to the heavy protective duties on corn. 
That argument looks plausible on the face of it, but, on closer exam- 
ination, it appears very unlikely to be correct. Quite true, there 
are heavy protective duties on corn in France and Germany, but 
there are no heavy protective duties on potatoes, turnips, beans, peas, 
or on pigs, eggs, apples, etc. Consequently, though protective 
duties- may possibly be responsible for the phenomenon that German 
and French farmers are able to.grow corn profitably when British 
farmers cannot do so, British farmers should be able to raise profit- 
ably potatoes, turnips, beans, peas, etc., assisted by our rich soil and 
splendid climate, and should be able to provide us with the pork, 
eggs, butter, cheese, fruit, etc., which we eat. They should be 
especially able to do so, and to compete successfully with the foreign 
farmers, because the foreigner's goods have to earn the cost of a long 
additional land and sea voyage, insurance, loss on exchange, com- 
mission, loading and reloading, dock expenses, packing, etc., before 
coming.to market. 

Nevertheless,.in spite of more favourable conditions of climate and 
soil, in spite of nearness to market, and in spite of thosé oxtra 
expenses to the foreign farmer cited above, which should have the 
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effect of a protective duty to our rural industries; they are fast 
decaying. ‘ 

The following official statistics of all our crops show how rapidly 
our entire agriculture—not only our ae of wheat—is drifting 
towards complete annihilation. 


ACREAGE or Corn Crops (Unrrep Kinapow). 


Years. Wheat. Parley'or Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
1873... 8,670,259 2,574,529 4,198,495 60,121 698,121 321,007 
- 1878 3,381,707 2,722,879 4,124,029 71,074 446,466 284,026 
1883... 2,713,282 2,486,137 4,370,076 58,082 458440 240,501 
1888 a... 2,668,226 2,264,448 4,177,021 89,176 344,812. 242,414 
1893... 1,955,213 2,251,293 4,436,944 69,526 248,004 210,900 
1898... 2,158,465 2,068,760 4,097,791 81,285 233,827 176,621 
AorEAGE UNDER Green Cropa (Unrrep Kinapom). 
. Tumi; d Cabbage, Vetches or Other Gr. 
Years. Potatoes. Swedes. Mangel. a Tares. Crops. 
Aores. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Aores. 
1873 1,425,720 2,479,847 364,552 212,326 P 468,776 
1878 nan’ 1,364,508 2,372,198 389,306 218,855 P 468,165 
1883... 1,358,726 2,346,216 368,811 187,685 259,284 187,212 
1888 1,406,484 2,246,542 407,558 208,836 315,996 143,775 . 
{893 a... 1,262,674 2,286,473 394,543 203,270 181,152 134,643 
1898 aa. 1,201,417 2,087,505 408,812 214,970 197420 151,317 
OrmER Crops (UnrreD Kinepow). 
= Clover; Ban- 
{ $ are oin, and 
l Permanent 
Years. Flax. Hops. Arabi G: 
: De Tand, ander. Pasture. 
i Rotatıon. 
2 Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres, Acres. 
1873. aaen sad 144,115 68,278 720,990 6,240,990 23,363,990 
L878 . ssiecieceviieas 119,076 71,789 650,238 6,667,748 24,065,394 
T883. > nigiri 100,262 68,016 803,225 5,371,799 - P 
1888 isnin 115,795. 58,494 473,116 5,979,351 26,698,229 
1893... we Oy 68,715 57,565 536,908 6,916,394 27,700,381 
1898 eee wee ; 35,391 49,735 369,202 6,211,012 27,978,699 


_ The ruin of our agriculture might, however, be considered a minor 
matter, notwithstanding the fact that our bill for wheat and other 
grain and flour imported into this country, which we might grow 
ourselves, amounted to the enormous sum of 


£91,256.596 in 1888 
acd 72,909,264 in 1898; 


tor the British farmer would naturally turn to the raising of vege- 
tables, fruit,’ sheep, pigs, horses, butter, cheese, eggs, vi ae gould 
make a profit on it. 

Our imports of those articles with which’ our British farmers 
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could supply us show, however, such a rapid expamsion that it is safe 
to conclude therefrom that ‘their production in Great Britain is cer- `. 
tainly not profitable and increasing, but most probably rapidly 
decreasing. f 


IMPORTS INTO THE Unirep Kinapom. 


1888. 1899. 
£ £ 
Live cattle and sheep 1.1.0... 10,359,832 9,515,012 
© “Beat! A 3,395,932 . 8,640,167 
Mutton. asarini ois varenceveanaaedovens , 2,575,396 5,595,546 
Pork, bacon and hams...........csc0e0 10,474,214 16,203,972 
Liditds ~~ ue iviederseseve saver qnvserncsenis 1,819,133 3,068,985 - 
Butter reniir e Aerie 10,244,636 17,213,516 
Ohessa -irani E ei 4,490,970 5,515,091 
Condensed milk ......cccseceeeeeeeeeee 704,849 1,456,033 
1era M E T tel estas 3,083,167 5,044,392 
BAN anta AREE A ants 1,121,567 573,891 . 
Poasi asioi caged aP acanes valetes te 556,120 898,951 
Apples  sasssrsssersresrreressessreredvee 974,406 1,186,143 
Potatoes. domeni Aani ie NE sss 736,039 1,577,519 
Horse suiers onetan ina pia Eind 277,388 1,143,207 `. 
o Total nosene 50,813,648 77,632,425 


It should furthermore not be overlooked that we importéd in 1899 
timber and wood to the value of £25,676,988. Our climate is moat 
favourable for timber growing, and the few magnificent tree speci- 
mens dotted about the country are the last remainders of those — 
ancient grand forests which at one time covered these islands. With 
judicious afforestation we might in time be able to purchase timber 
to the value of £10,000,000 in our own country. In France and 
Germany there are large forests grown where the soil is too poor for 
agriculture. These French and German forests are not a medieval 
remainder. They are the result of judicious afforestation, encouraged 
by the Government and by provincial authorities. Shortsighted and 
ignorant. settlers have also recklessly destroyed the forests of the 
United States, but a far-seeing and active Government is wise enough 
to replant them. Magnificent forests might and should cover those 
barren wastes in Ireland and Scotland, which were once covered with 
trees. At the present moment they lie barren, an eloquent testimonial. 
to our national wastefulness, representing national capital destroyed 
of the value of probably fully £100,000,000. 7 


How poor we are in woods and forests compared with Germany 
and France may be seen from the following table: 


ACREAGE OF Woops AND Forests. 


` 


Germany uNa EAE NEEE ETATIS * 34,473,363 acres. 
France RECN nee ence nanan anna eetettetes ty 23,518,273 acres. ` ` 
Great Britain  ..ussssssrsesnesisrereserreses 3,033,777 acres. 
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The value of these forests may be seen from the fact that Germany, 
with æ population 40 per cent. larger than ours, a larger industry than 
ours, and a much more rigorous winter,- imported, in spite of its 
larger consumption of wood, in 1899 only £14,000,000 of wood and 
timber compared with our £26,000,000. 

But the rural industries in France and Germany have another 
enormous crop which might probably be grown in our country, 
namely, sugar. Germany produces sugar to the value of £20,000,000 
per annum. France produces sugar to the value of £10,000,000 a 
year. We do not produce any sugar at all. Germany produces all 
its own sugar and exports besides sugar to the value of £11,000,000 
per annum. We produce no sugar, but our bill for imported sugar 
amounted in 1898 to £18,448,168. 

From the statements made it will be clear: 

1. That our rural industries are fast decaying. 

2. That the rural industries of France and Germany are flourishing 


and are adding enormously to ‘the individual and to the national . 


wealth. of these countries. 

3. That the natural conditions for the successful pursuit of rural 
industries are far more-favourable in Great Britain than in France 
and Germany, especially as the English farmer is more intelligent 
than the French or German farmer, and also because English farming 
properties are larger than the wretchedly small German and French 
peasant holdings. 

Naturally the following questions will suggest themselves : 

1. Why are our rural industries decaying in spite of these favour- 
able conditions ? 

2. Can anything be done to bring the decay of our rural industries 
to a standstill and to restore them to prosperity ? 

3. If that be possible, what should be done? 

These three questions will be fully answered in another chapter. 


Our MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


For a number of years the development of our manufacturing 
industries has not only come to a standstill, as we have often been 
assured, but they are actually decaying as fast as agriculture. 

Our politicians have told us for years, when their attention has been 
drawn to the rapid decay of our agriculture, that Great Britain was 
an industrial country, that foreign countries would:feed us more 
cheaply than we could feed ourselves, and that we should pay with 
manufactured articles for the food imported. As a matter of fact 
we were able for many years to pay amply for our food imports 
with the manufactured articles exported. That was in the time of 


our prosperity whilst our industries were in the ascendant. But now,’ 


whilst our food imports are growing rapidly, as shown below, our 
exports of manufactured articles are as rapidly decreasing. 


Me as) 
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Average Tota, Varus or AgricurrunaL Foop Propucrs IMPORTED 


PER YEAR INTO Great BRITAIN, £ 
1861B5 hed eean e a Aa aa 61,511,766 
ey fs eee SA 107,609,101 
88 eB 1s sa isec dh cibesteves buen naGbccusagueesueovelee's 134,690,592 
189199 nna Eea A A AEEA tes 147,121,299 
1898 EANAN A AA E NAi 169,607,775 


The exports of British produce, manufactured and raw produce, 
have Deen as follows during the last 40 years : 


Exports oF British PRODUCE. £ 
Eea: E E E E 116,608,756 ` 
T863: anere Pert aa E A A AES EAEN 146,602,342 
T808. -sane a ua at ipa dead EEEN AOAN 179,677,812 
TETI reae a n E A A A aE 255,164,603 
TETEE o ra NAE IAA EE E ONEEN eas 192,848,914 
NEST re E E EE AE N TT 239,799,473 
T8880 adera seus amaa ou a deia 234,534,912 
T8938. E E E E EEE T 218,259,718 
T898: n aE a EN aa E daS 233,359,240 


Compare with this picture of stagnation the following table, 
showing the tremendous expansion of manufactured articles from the 
United States, raw material like cotton, corn, meat, ete., being- 
left out: 


Exports OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES FROM UNITED STATES. 
£ 


SAS E E E E E EAE, 24,761,439 
1883. Ae a a te latnne ences 26,845,617 
J888 miia peara ee EEEE ARAA AAN 26,060,017 
PROS E E E 31,604,624 
E S “Saws hurt udisscercmeeraiue cu sabaseetes 58,139,471 
TOU! dh aoe AE cacao ins 86,456,873 


It appears that the years 1872 and 1873 were the high water mark 
of our export trade, which since then has declined. 

For a country which is self-supporting, export trade is no necessity, 
but export trade is a necessity for a country like ours, which has to 
buy from abroad food to the value of £169,607,115, as we had to do 
in 1898. 

There are three ways of paying for the huge quantities of manu- 
factured articles which we are receiving from abroad: 

1. By exports of British produce. 

2. By services like those of our ships. 

3. By the profits arising from our trade., 

4. By the interest, or the profits, which we receive on our capital 
employed abroad. 

5. By payments out of our capital. 

I shall show in due course that probably the largest percentage of 
these payments comes out of our national capital. 

After having seen the apparently slow decline of our exports from 
1873 onwards, after their previous rapid rise, lel us now consider the 
rapid expansion of our imports up to 1873, and also after 1873. 
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IMPORTS INTO Great BRITAIN. 


£ 


185E a a aan aa aani aai 164,583,832 
1809. aau ei re a an aa a E ai. 248,919,020 
IKEa s he A A E E sunsacian 294,460,214 
i N A E EAE S EAE O AA 371,287,372 
TBIB® EA E E E AA 368,770,742 
POSS”. aa re a a a a aar as 426,891,579 
1888A inira a AO N 387,635,743 
IKE E DEEE EE E P N 404,688,178 
IRRITA A TO A ES PARER 470,378,583 


The total sum of our exports hardly gives a sufficiently clear 
indication that our industries are decaying. I shall consequently 
give the export figures for all our staple trades, and shall compare 
them with the export figures of the same trades in foreign countries. 


British Exports. 


Cotton Cotton Haberdashery and 
Yarn. Manufactures. Millinery. 
£ £ , £ 
1858 Les eece ae 9,579,479 33,421,843 3,462,832 
“LESS. -arnorg 8,063,128 39,524,000 4,359,659 
T868 aieiaa 14,714,899 52,971,873 4,479,158 
L873. vec leieseethe 15,895,440 61,458,172 6,597,257 
T878 iruei 13,017,356 52,918,199 3,961,376 
T8838 seaweeds 13,509,732 62,936,025 3,879,768 
1888 eee 11,657,489 60,329,051 2,322,357 
T893. Gateen yone 9,055,502 54,699,367 1,492,179 
1898. cseacicarecasie 8,923,272 55,977,505 1,504,519 
Hardware and Linen Linen : 
Cutlery. Yarn. Manufactures. Machinery. 
£ £ £ £ 
T858 Ainea 3,277,607 1,746,340 4,124,356 3,731,301 
1863 vanai 3,833,149 2,530,404 6,508,973 4,368,012 
1868 ow... 3,854,742 2,308,494. 7,113,873 4,729,482 
T8782 hese, 4,938,637 1,976,830 7,300,153 10,619,929 
1878 ee, 3,297,937 1,213,025 5,634,776 7,497,959 
1883) ieina 3,756,449 1,057,912 5,439,569 13,433,281 
1888 na eae 3,168,403 887,383 5,552,441 12,494,113 
“1893. 2,046,606 1,005,102 4,776,140 13,200,045 
1898 wo. 1,986,692 885,330 4,392,854 17,306,492 
Iron and Steel Woollen and Woollen ana 
of Worsted Worsted 
all soits. Yarn. Manufactures. 
. ° £ £ P 
T1858 a Dno, 11,197,072 2,966,923 9,776,944 
UB e siaince Biv S 13,150,936 5,087,293 15,489,564 
BGS ficients chan obey, 15,036,398 6,364,011 19,536,073 
TETI- anelee e a aa Me 37,731,239 5,393,493 25,349,878 
T878 neer vai ennak 18,393,240 3,908,322 16,727,265 
1888) isasi isien ies 28,590,216 3,266,488 18,315,575 
T888: anur Corus pce ee bia 26,416,666 4,051,980 19,992,672 
18934 aanta r 20,592,577 4,531,832 16,404,035 
T8985 ire ssituciadedactaseasns 22,630,272 4,674,358 13,699,435 
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From these tables it appears that we export now cotton. yarn -of 
less value than’we did 40 years ago, and about half as much as in 
1873. We exported in 1898 £7,000,000 worth of cotton manufac- 
tures less than we exported in 1873. In haberdashery” we 
export now one-third of the value exported in 1868, and less than 
one-fourth of the value exported in 1873. Our exports of hardware 
have shrunk to half the sum received for hardware in 1863, and iù 
linen manufactures we sell to foreign countries now as much as we 
sold in 1858, but only two-thirds of the value exported in 1868. 
The exports of machinery, on the other hand, show a gratifying 
increase, which is, however, counterbalanced by the decrease in manu- 
factured iron and steel. Woollen yarns and goods show also con- 
siderable decrease compared with former years. 

This enormous shrinkage of our industrial exports has been ex- 
plained as caused by the fall in the price of raw materials and not by 
our industries losing their footing. If this explanation, which has 
been accepted by mamy, were correct, we should expect to find: 

1. That the imports of the same articles into Great Britain would 
also have been affected by the fall in the price of raw material, and 
that their value would have decreased in similar proportion. 

2. That the exports of the same articles made by other nations 
would have decreased similarly to our own. 

The facts of the case unfortunately do not bear out this likely 
sounding explanation, for the following are the imports of foreign- 
made goods which might be, and should be, supplied by our own 
leading staple industries : 


Iuports INTO GREAT BRITAN. 


Cotton Tron and Steel Woollen 


(Wrought or Manu- 
Manufactures. factured, Machines, ete.) Manufactures. 
£ 


' £ £ 
1858 aree coats? 502,944 18,696 817,112 
A e peatnnyred neste 927,400 261,007 1,596,081 
1868 asse jienboan aun 1,238,994 434,495 2,261,192 
TOTSY socal arie tere: _, 1,553,559 1,008,636 8,846,662 
1508 Serene deck eins 2,066,848 1,709,646 5,934,748 
USGS aeon ios: Males eters 9,340,464 2,870,813 6,251,281 
J888. dra maidani 2,251,355 2,698,953 8,803,348 
TOG. carta de trcieeueas 2,655,596 2,965,022 10,344,070 
1898 fant wants iniersts 4,383,493 7,011,051 9,825,781 


As appears from these figures, the imports into Great Britain of 
cotton, iron, and woollen mamufactures of foreign -make have risen 
between 1873 and 1898 by £31,600,000, and during the same period 
our exports of cotton, iron, and woollen manufactures of English 
make have decreased by. £25,000,000. Our cotton, iron, and 
woollen industries have-thua lost home trade to the value of 
£31,500,000, and foreign trade to the value of £25,000,600. They 


4 
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have, in-fact, been less able to hold their ground in Great Britain than 
abroad. Adding together their loss of trade at home and abroad we _ 
find that our cotton, iron, and woollen industries have lost since 1873 
trade of the stupendous value of £56,500,000 per annum, whilst, at 
the same time, our imports of food have increased by £62,000,000. 

But let us also see, in reply to the second argument, how the cotton 
iron, and woollen industries have fared in other industrial countries 
as regards their export. 


Export or Corron MANUFACTURES 


Germany. United States, 
£ £ 
TOG68! enera (Not stated). 974,251 
T813. iniaa anana o P 589,506 
Nee E VEE E bent york ene g 2,287,800 
TRGB ie nran ang 3,656,900 2,590,200 
WEBS -aeaaeae 9,317,400 2,602,600 
T893 «cer eean sect ene ret 7,724,600 2,361,800 
T898. ei Aa 9,080,800 3,404,800 
EXPORT OF [RON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 
Germany. United States. 
£ X £ 
VB68:° rnai reen otia ate (Not stated). 1,112,859 
TETI- Tene ra SS J 1,677,639 
IBTA npt eek ek 3 2,096,800 
T88I T edee taa 10,741,550 3,833,000 
T888- sanie a 9,127,450 3,105,400 
L893" o aoan a a a eE n 12,783,250 6,021,200 
L898: EE E 21,434,100 14,081,400 
Exports OF WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 
Germany. United States. 
: £ £ . 
1369 sunina (Not stated). (Not stated). 
T873 i ov e ASi A S 
T8TB - om aE Aa A ‘i A 
1888 earna aaie 10,580,300 5 
JEBE n a aE aE 11,629,750 5 
aE P A E E cee wee 9,766,300 s 
VBR VaT AA 12,300,000 5 


Our three most important manufacturing industries show evidently 
the same decay as our rural industries. And just as the rural indus- 
tries-of France and Germany have been flourishing, whilst ours have 
been decaying, even so the American and German cotton, iron, and 
woollen industries have been vigorously expanding whilst ours have 
been losing ground at home and abroad with an appalling rapidity. 

But it is not only in the staple industries that we are losing 
ground, for those industries in which technical skill is required are 
decaying even more rapidly, as will be seen from the following 


figures: 
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ALKALI. Cocks AND WATONES. 
AIMM — 
Exports. Imports. Expoits. Imports. 
£ £ ` £ £ 
1873 ... 2,929,006 (Not stated). 178,089 835,311 
1878 ... 1,974,633 j 140,890 1,074,060 
1883 ... 2,124,962 y 311,235 1,074,852 
1888 ... 1,638,770 : 160,416 1,095,037 
1893 ... 1,857,928 ie 78,302 1,161,697 
1898 ... 1,005,763 j 80,137 1,868,333 
GLASS AND GLASSWARES. Musicay ISSTRUNENTS. 
cc A a n ŘŘŮĖ— 
Exports. Imports, Exports, Imports. 
£ £ £ £ 
1873 ... 1,342,643 1,461,453 233,924 602,106 
1878 ... 755,884 2,050,133 196,649 610,045 
1883 ... 1,184,432 1,605,892 254,560 879,814 
1888 ... 1,009,331 1,906,770 186,276 804,174 
1893... 765,940 2,443,259 166,349 923,920 
1898 885,032 -` 3,285,586 196,385 1,220,512 
PAPER. TELEGRAPHIO WIRE. 
——_——— MM a eea E 
Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
£ £ j £ £ 
1873 ... 993,617 1,065,018 2,359,223 (Not stated). 
1878 ... 923,859 1,191,799 745,952 T 
1883 ... 1,284,862 1,245,861 1,237,893 3 
1888 ... 1,674,908 1,372,956 521,055 5 
1893 ,.. 1,833,375 1,898,959 1,062,887 Pe 
1898 ... 1,239,471 2,800,567 985,283 33 


In all these “ technical ” trades we find that the.foreigner is ousting 
quickly the British manufacturer. But the decrease shown in the 
exports of these articles would be still more formidable, were it not 
for the presence of the foreigner with us. For instance, most ofour 
“English musical instruments” are made by Italians, Germans, and 
Frenchmen, our chief alkali manufacturers are Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond and Co. (one Swiss, the other German), our chief cablemakers 
are Messrs. Siemens (Germans). 

A perusal of the London Post Office Directory for 1901 reveals the 
preponderance of the foreigner in our own technical industries, of 
which the following abstracts give an example, no name being left 
out; 


Viourn MAKERS. 


Antenelli, Béla, Besson, Boullangier, Bowler, Brickner, Chanot, 
Chanot, Dawkins, Dirfel, Foucher, ete., etc. 
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OrEra-Guiass MAKERS. 


Aitchison, Baroux, Comitti, Dallmeyer, Goerz, Gregory, Horne and . 
` Thornthwaite, Negretti and Zambra, Pastorelli and Rapkin, ete., etc. 


ORTHOPÆDIC INSTEUMENT MAKERS. 


Billmeier, Cox, Ernst (Friedrich), Giimpel, Hawksley, McRoss, 
Mayer and Meitzer, Powell and Barstow, Schoeman, Strudwick, 
etc:, etc. S 

If the foreigners who are so largely responsible for our production 
of technical articles stay with us, they add to our national wealth and 
assist as taxpayers in paying for the carrying on of the Empire, but 
if they return to their own country after having made a fortune, as 
happens very frequently, they only swell our trade returns whilst 
they are with us, and take their money, and often also their trade, 
out of the country, thus transferring a part of our national wealth 
to foreign lands. 

Our shipbuilding industry has been prosperous and progressive on 
the whole, but it is being seriously threatened by the United States 
and Germany, the United States producing: 


62,266 tons in 1898 
131,379 ,, ,, 1899 
196,851 ., ,, 1900 


Germany’s output of shipping shows a similar expansion, but I have 
not been able to procure the official returns. 

An attentive study of the figures and facts supplied must convince 
even the most optimistic that our manufacturing industries are fast 
decaying. 

After having shown that our manufacturing industries have lost 
their ground, I shall show in the chapter “ The Profits on our Foreign 
“Trade” instances where they have lost it, by studying the flow— 
and ebb—of our foreign and colonial trade. 

The reason why our manufacturing industries are decaying, whilst 
similar industries in foreign countries are flourishing, and the 
measures which are required to save our decaying industries, and 
make them again prosperous, will be shown in due course. 


Tue MINERAL PRODUCTS or tHe Som. 


After having shown how our rural industries and our manufac- 
turing industries are decaying, and are contributing less and lest 
towards providing the requirements of the nation, and towards the 
settlement of the rapidly growing importa for which we have to pay 
eomehou, we shall have to look into the mineral products of Great 
Britain in order to see ‘how far they make up for the deficiencies of 
aur rural and our manufacturing industries, 
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Great BRITAIN'S PRODUCTION or Coan AND METAL FROM BRITISH Ores. 


Coal. Pig Iron. Fine Copper. Metallic Lead. >" 
£ £ £ -£ 
1858 aa 16,252,162 8,640,160 1,562,693 1,489,005 
883 -aivadt nafs 21,573,153 11,275,100 1,409,608 1418985, 
1868 ow... 25,785,289 12,381,280 761,602 1 378, "401 
1873 we 47,631,280 18,057,739 502,828 1,263,375 i 
T878 ineens 46,412,753 16,154,992 271,042 972,491 
1883 annene 46,054,143 22,176,180 181,067 560,108 
1888 o we, 42,971,276 14,798,092 115,849 522,804 
1893)... w+ 65,809,808 15,898,445 - 20,522 292,402 
1898 severe 64,169,382 22,613,754 35,523 333,021 - 
White Tin, Zinc. ` Silver. 
£ £ £ 
TEIS o a a eles ot 823,480 ~ 86,650 - 156,569 - 
eT E T sco crultecteante 1,170,702 90,889 174,5517.. 
T808: kereeme o 901,400 75,435 229,773 ° 
VATS! EE EE Pivees 1,329,766 120,099 131,077 --° 
ETS: a n anaa 663,080 123,025 _ 88,297 
Aoten E AE AAEE 903,476 218,328 72,484 
T888 an a 1,083,700 191,455 57,421 
T893. oeart aaas 785,741 167,770 40,687- 
T898- oaee nea 345,812 179,482 


23,728 


ae 
. That our output in coal and pig iron, as aow by value 
aa comparatively slowly between 1873 and 1898. 

3. That our supply of copper, lead, tin, and silver is rapidly 
getting exhausted, the output falling from £4,000,000 in | 1858 to 
£750,000 in 1898. 

The exhaustion of our copper, lead, tin, and silver should give us 
a warning of what may befall our oth mineral products, and what 
will befall our other mineral products in course of time. 

The total of our mineral products amounted in 1898 to £87,702, 601, 
a most welcome assistance to our national income. But let us look 
into the significance of this figure. 

Our mineral products are used— 

Í. To supply our home requirements. 

2. To supply the material for exports of manufactured e 

3. To supply the foreigner with our surplus raw material. 

In 1898 the excess of our foreign imports over our domestic 
exports was £267,019,343. We have seen that our manufactured 
articles contribute less and less towards the payment for these 
enormous imports. Let us now see how far we pay for our imports 
with our mineral products. 
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F878. mni £13,188,511 
1898 anns 18,135,512 


Against these huge exports of coal we have to set our imports of 
iron ore, which have risen from 


£1,278,278 in 1873 to 
4,034,648 in 1898 


But we import not only iron ore, but also enormous quantities of 
upper, lead, tin, zinc, manganese, silver, quicksilver. We-import 
of these about #10,000,000 more than we export. Consequently our 
mineral products contribute on balance only £4,000,000 to the pay- 
ment of our large import bill. 

Looking back upon these chapters we find that our imports of food 
and. manufaciured articles are growing out of all proportion. These 
imports have to be paid for somehow. l 

We find further— 

I. That we cannot rely for the payment of this our yearly foreign 
indebtedness on our rural industries. 

2. That we cannot rely on our manufacturing industries for the 
payment of the indebtedness yearly incurred with the foreigner, 
because they export less from year to year. ' 

-3. That we-cannot rely on our mineral products to pay for this 
yearly increasing indebtedness, 

(a) Because our mineral products are liable to exhaustion. 

(6) Because ‘they contribute, as a matter of fact, only the trifling 
sum of £4,000,000 towards the settlement of this huge indebtedness. 

Of course if our industries decrease further in the way they have 


done so far, we shall soon be able to spare more coal and iron ore for 
the foreigner. 


Tur Prorrts ox our FOREIGN TRADE. 


Let us now see whether our foreign trade brings increasing 
prosperity to this country, in order to make up for the falling off of 
our rural and manufacturing industries, 

We have seen on another page how. our manufacturing industries 
are losing ground at home and abroad to foreign competition. Un- 
fortunately our traders are faring no better. It is, of course, im- 
possible to supply exact statistics with regard to our entire foreign 
trade. At the most statistics can be quoted with regard to our 
foreign trade in articles of British production. If a British merchant 
-buys, for instance, a hundred piamos.in Germany at £15 each, and 
sells them with £10 profit to Australia, or sells Ceylon tea to Ham- 
burg, or Swedish timber tto France, no trace of these transactions can 
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be found in official statistics, which, of course, do not give the 
nationality of the trader. ; 

Ifa British merchant makes a profit of £2,000 a year on trade like 
this, he enriches the country by £2,000 per annum without affecting 
by his transactions our export or import figures. 

Likewise, if English merchants abroad are prosperous, their 
prosperity will also add to the prosperity of Great Britain. For 
they will send their children to this country for education, they will 
buy British articles, and they will in large numbers return to Great 
Britain when they retire from business, bringing the money they 
have made into Great Britain. 

Let us now consider— 


1. Our foreign trade in English articles. 
2. Our international trade. 


The following figures ‘give a picture of our mutual trade relations 
with our great industrial competitors, Germany, Belgium and 
Holland. I have lumped these three countries together, because a 
huge quantity of German trade flows through Belgium and Holland, 
and is erroneously credited in the statistics to these countries: 


British Exports British Imports 

into Germany, from Germany, 
Belgium, and Belgium, an 

Holland. oland. 
£ £ 

AE E A E A A 21,000,000 28,000,000 
IBOS- ea a TAE 36,000,000 37,000,000 
TITI Aaea a a AEn ta 51,000,000 46,000,000 
TITS. aoee neier i aas 34,000,000 57,000,000 
T883 Pane RENA 37,000,000 . 69,000,000 
LOSS > aes wstines oa E ISAR 32,000,000 69,000,000 
T893 a EE NENA a 44,000,000 72,000,000 
EE oN fo ES EE eels 40,000,000 ~ 78,500,000 


From the above table it is evident— .. 

1. That up to 1873- our trade with Germany, Belgium and Holland 
‘was in the ascendant, our exports into these countries increasing 
rapidly. 

.2. That our exports into Germany, Belgium and Holland were in 
1873 10 per cent. larger than the exports of these countries into Great 
„Britain. À ' 

3. That since 1873 our trade into Germany, Belgium and Holland 
has decreased by 21.6 per cent., whilst during the same period 
German, Belgian and Dutch trade with us has increased by no less 
than 68.5 per cent. 

4. That we bought in 1898 from Gérmany, Belgium and Holland 
goods of double the value of those we sold to them.. 

2u 2 
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It follows that those three chiefly industrial dnd commercial 
nations have not only succeeded within 25 years in taking away a 
large share of our trade with them, but that they have also succeeded 
in invading our own country with their goods, thus diverting a large 
share of our profits on trade from the pockets of our own merchants . 
into the pockets of German, Belgian and Dutch merchants. 

It will be objected that these facts and figures only prove that 
the foreign trader is better protected, and that, given equal conditions, 
the British trader would have been able to hold his ground. Lct 
us therefore go on neutral ground, and compare the success of British 
trade in competition with foreign trade in the United States and in 
Argentina : 


IMPORTS Into THE UNITED STATES. - 


United Kingdom. Germany. 

; ` $ 
1872... eee an ee 249,326,000 46,246,000 
GRO? ects siete hers 195,589,000 56,368,000 
e era etn 166,301,000 82,908,000 
TEIS. acai era ANEA 108,945,000 69,697,000 
` Change for period : Decreaso ...... 140,381,000 Increase... 28,451,000 
(— 56 p.c.) (+ 50 p.c.) 


“Whilst wo have lost 56 per cent. of American trade during the 
period under review, German’ trade into America has gained 50 per 
cent. during the same period, a terrible proof of the decay of our 
trade, and of our inability to hold our ground against our com- 


petitors : 


- Imports INTO ARGENTINA. 


United Kingdom. Germany: Belgium. United States. 
Pesos. Pesos. - Pesos. 
1890  veeececece enone 57,817,000 12, 301 000 10,987,000 9,302,000 


1898 aiieieo 39,013,000 12,571,000 9,445,000 11,129,000 


Thcrease or Decioaso 2— 18,804,000 + 270,000 — 1,542,000 41,827,000 
(— 82.5 p.c.) (+ 2 p.c.) (— 14.1 p.c.) (4 19.7 p.c.) 


Trom theso figures, it would seem that our traders arc TA unable 
to hold their ground in Argentina. 

Even in our own Colonies our trade is fast decaying i in competition 
“with other nations. It would be unfair to give the case of Canada, 
because the United States are their next door neighbours. But there 
is no reason why our traders should not be able to maintain their 
hold on our Australian Colonies. But even there our trade is 
‘decaying fast, as. tho following. figures show, whilst. German and 
American trade is flourishing: 
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Imports INTO AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 








United United 
; Kingdom. Germany. States, 
' £ £ L 
New South Wales, 1884 ....... Mei 11,423,047 337,88] 9545665 
Se ayy ae TEIA ie maen 7,444,418 771,626 1,602,954 
Increase or decrease ............... 3,978,629 +433,745 +648,289 
a £ £ o g 
Victoria, 1884 s AU EANA ET 9,149,076 125,549 617,933 
po AI8IB airi eraai 6,195,134 578,298 883,472 
_ Increase or decrease u 2,953,942 +4652,749 +265,539- 
£ — £ £ 
South Australia, 1884 ipaa. 2,983,297 61,727 186,236 
y E 1898 eee 1,974,818 212,391 310,886 
Increase or decrease aisa.. —1,008,479 4150,664 +124,650 © 
£ £ £ 
New Zealand, 1884 ............, dias aas 4,934,493 6,547 348,557 
Saar of TEJE te ee terete Ghee ditey 5,148,833 153,102 800,411 
Increase or decrease ... ........... + 214,340 +146,555 +4451,854 
£ £ £ 
Queensland, 1884 oo... oorno 2,520,863 519 126,745 
3 TOOR EA AN 2,559,244 140,147 278,837 | 
Increase or decrease ..... euie + 38,381 +139,628 +152,092 


Of-the aggregate trade of these fivo Australian Colonies, we havo 
lost during this period £7,500,000, whilst the trade of Germany and 
the United States with these Colonies has increased by £3,000,000. 

International English traders abroad, who trade in all articles, be 
they of British or foreign make, are also being beaten all over the 
world by our rivals. This is clear— 

1. From the perusal of our Consular reports; 

2. From the following facts: 

(a) The trade of Buenos Ayres and Constantinople was formerly 
almost entirely in English hands, In course of tima the Germans hava 
acquired nearly all the trade of Constantinople and of Asia Minor, and 
shared with the Americans the largest part of the trade in Buenos 
Ayres, ; 7 

(b) In. the ports and the chief towns on the Continent many British 
tradera and bankers were formerly established and did a flourishing 
business. Of these there are hardly any left, their places having been 
‘taken, by. foreigners, mostly Germans. : : 

(e) Whereas British traders and bankers have been compelled by 
foreign competition to emigrate from the continent, foreign traders and 
bankers are invading Great Britain in incredible numbers and are 
doing a most flourishing business. 
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In the City a huge trade is done by the London bramches of the 
Deutsche Bank, Dresdener Bank, Credit Lyonnais, ond a dozen 
foreign bankers, and by about 500 stockbrokers and produce-brokers 
of foreign nationality. Among the greatest African merchants are 
men like Wernher, Beit, Neumann, Ickstein, Mosenthal, Goerz; of 
financiers, I- mention Cassel, Mendel, Von André, Meyer. The Art 
dealers in the West End, and the diamond dealers in Hatton Garden 
(both most profitable occupations) are nearly all foreigners. The 
extremely profitable restaurant {rade is mostly in the hands of 
foreigners, like Gatti, Monico, Romano, Ritz, Benoist, Lyons. 

From the foregoing, it will be clear that our trade abroad and at 
home is decaying at about the same rate as our rural industries and 
our manufacturing industrics. 


Tre Prorirs or Our SHIPPING INDUSTRY. 


The profits of our shipping trade are large, and the development of 
our merchant marine has been marvellous. But our shipping trade 
seems to have arrived at its zenith, whilst the shipping trade of 
Germany and the United States is rapidly ousting our own. - The 
comparative tonnage statistics given below show the coming danger 
of German competition :— 


TONNAGE OF MERCHANT STEAMSHIPS. 
United 


Kingdom. Germany, 
Tons. Tons. 

Da man a om tes 1,711,787 167,633 
VOU). «sys caGersGeriasueevrcemeatakes 2,313,332 — 
T1883) x. ernaia aa e 3,728,268 374.699 
1888 Lette cee aaee e ge eee e 4,849,658 502,579 
18932) di theviesaadés. Get a aa 5,740,243 823,702 
T898: iiaae pan Eo AWET 6,613,917 1,038,391 


It appears that Germany possessed in 1873 only one-tenth of the - 
tonnage owned in Great Britain. Now it possesses already one-sixth 
of the British tonnage. We have experienced the ability of German 
competition in dther industries, and have suffered thereby. History 
will repeat itself unless certain steps are taken, which I shall describe 
in another chapter. 

The following are a few ominous and significant facts: 

1. The three fastest liners afloat are German owned and entirely 
German made. They have proved highly remunerative to their 
owners, and two liners of still greater speed are being constructed in 
Germany. 

_ 2. Leading British shipowners have declared that they will- not 
try to compete with these German ships, because such fast ‘liners 
would not pay them. . 

_ 3. Several British steamship lines have lately been sold to, the 
Germans. 
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Tt seems to follow from these three facts that the Germans have. 
greater ability in running and in managing their ships, Whether 
thia is the case or not will be investigated later on. 

A further ominous fact for our shipping industry is that, beginning 
with next year, the United States will largely subsidise their steam- 
ship lines in order to capture our shipping industry. 

We have seen that our rural industries, our manufacturing 
industries, and our foreign trade are decaying; that our mineral 
products contribute little towards the payment of our huge imports, 
and that the outlook for our enormous shipping industry is distinctly 
disquieting. Consequently it would be dangerous to rely on our 
‘shipping trade for the payment of our imports. Besides, compared 
with the sum owed by us every year to foreign countries by way of 
excess imports, the contribution of our shipping industry towards its 
payment is insignificant. 

Let us now consider whether the interest or profits on our invest- 
ments abroad are likely to pay for our excess of imports, or whether 
we pay for them out of capital. 


Tue PROFITS OR Interest on OUR INVESTMENTS ABROAD, 


When the enormous preponderance of our imports over exports has 
been pointed out to our politicians or economic scientists, we have 
been told that the payment for the excess of imports, which amounted 
to over £260,000,000 in 1898, was chiefly made by the “ tribute” paid 
to us by foreign nations, indebted to us for capital lent to them. At 
5 per cent. interest the capital thus len't out would stand at the 
stupendous sum of £5,200,000,000 ! 

It is a very severe strain on one’s imagination to picture to onéself 
a nation of moneylenders in the century in which we live, a nation 
fed and clothed by other nations, a nation which does not live by its 
awn work, but by the work of others. 

Being to a very great extent clothed and fed by other nations, we 
live as a nation under an enormous danger, for we are at the mercy 
of foreign nations, not only for our food and for our clothes, but for 
our huge invested capital into the bargain. The tendency of the-time 
is towards monster combinations, and consequently an attempt has 
recently been made in America to corner wheat. The opportunity 
of a whole nation being absolutely dependent on another nation for 
its' food, its cotton, and other indispensable articles, is unique in 
history, and is too good to be missed by the Americans. Conse- 
quently we shall witness in future even bolder attempts on our help- 
less position than the Leiter corner. At the time of the Leiter 
corner the people of this country suffered acutely through the rise in 
the price of bread; at the time of the cotton famine Lancashire was 
_ driyeņ into starvation amd despair ; future corners of our prime 
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necessaries of life-will hit us still harder, and will punish us for our 
foolishness in setting up as the workshop of the world, neglecting 
agriculture, and allowing other nations to control our food supply. 

The danger of our making ourselves dependent upon the goodwill 

-of foreign nations for our food is obvious.. But this danger would 
be comparatively small if the pleasant-sounding theory, depicting us 
as a nation of wealthy moneylenders to whom hundreds of millions ‘of 
tribute have to be sent every year, were correct. Unfortunately this 
is not the case. 

As we have seen before, we are being beaten in our manufacturing 
industries, and our irade, by the Germans and by the Americans, It 
would consequently seem astonishing if we should be superior to the 
Germans and to the Americans in matters of finance. We should 
have to be a nation of “ financial geniuses,” if we could really live on 
our wits and not on our work. If our financial genius were really so 
great as our politicians and our political economists have tried to 
make us belieye, this special faculty of ours should be borne out by 
results. 

Unfortunately, however, our TE position shows a decay 
similar to-that demonstrated before with regard to our agriculture, 


manufacturing industry and commerce, It is obviously impossible 


to give any figures regarding our foreign investments, because they 
do not fall under the observation of the statistician. I can therefore 
only state the following very significant facts : 

1. England used to possess immense quantities of French, Austrian, 
Ttalian, Spanish, Russian, and American Government stocks, railway 


stocks, and industrial stocks. There has been a steady outflow of . 


these securities from England, and there are now hardly any in this 
country. 

2. In years past we financed, and practically possessed, a large 
number of American railways. Our banks, insurance offices, and 
private capitalists had a huge amount of American railway bonds, 
and the public had large quantities of American railway shares. 
The whole of our original holding of American investments, 
excepting an infinitesimal fraction, has drifted back to the ae 
States, probably in payment for our imports. 

3. Years ago, Continental and American trade was largely Aiad 
with English capital, and the trade bills on account of the money 
lent were discounted in London. This money has been repaid to us 
in the course of years, and the tendency is now reversed ; _ English 
traders have to go to Paris and New York for money. 

. 4. Years ago we used to possess countless railways, gas works, 
water works, tramways, slaughter-houses, and manufactories on the 
Continent of Europe. These undertakings have, with hardly any 
exception, been acquired by Continental people. 

- 6, Great Britain used to be the Banker of the World. But as 


` 
z 
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Great Britain has no more money to spare to lend to others, foreign 
nations go for their loans to the United States, where we also had to 
go to get funds for the carrying on of the Transvaal War. 

Our invested capital is evidently rapidly being drained away by 
other nations in the sme way in which our industries and trade have 
been drained away by them. 

Optimists will raise the objection that we have not lost our invest- 
monts abroad, but that we have only changed them. This sounds 
plausible. But let us see for what we are supposed 'to have changed 
our sound and safe investments on the Continent of Europe and in 
the United States. We acquired Argentine securities at high prices 
before the crash. From what I hear in competent quarters, it 
appears that the larger half of Argentine securities is now held in 
Germany. Wo have largely invested money in African shares, 
The shares of doubtful and speculative value are mostly held in 
England, whilst the best African shares, like Rand Mines, De Beers, 
Ferreira, Robinson, Geldenhuis, Jagersfontein, etc., are ‘mostly held 
in Paris and Berlin. In fact, the larger half of African shares are 
held in France. Furthermore, we have invested countless millions 
in West Australian and West African rubbish shares, in worthless 
eycle shares, and in British Columbian wild cat mines, guided in 
the selection of our investments by such excellent financiers and - 
philanthropists as Hooley, Bottomley and Whitaker Wright, That 
is the way in which we have “changed our investments.” On the 
other hand, it is a significant fact that sound industrial undertakings 
in our Colonies are being largely financed by-the foreigner, because 
there is no money for them in England. For instance, the immense 
steel works and paper mills in Canada, and the best mines in British 
Columbia, are financed by American capital, the Nile Reservoir at 
Assouan by French capital, etc., etc. 

These few facts seem to indicate that the decay of our financial 
position is just as intense and as rapid as the decay of our industries. 

From the foregoing, it will be clear to most men endowed with 
commonsense that the sources of our national wealth are rapidly 
_ drying up. But our politicians and our economic scientists will say, 
with an indulgent smile of self-conscious superiority: “That is all 
“very well; our rural industries, our manufacturing industries, 
“our trade, our shipping industry, and our investments may be 
“dwindling, but ‘somehow’ the nation is getting richer, as is 
“proved by the rise of the 

Incomz FROM Property ASSESSED TO THE INcomE Tax 
from £585,223,890 in 1881 
to 758,571,709 in 1899. 


I suppose our politicians imagine that this increase of income has. 
fallen from the sky, as it cannot be the result of our decaying 
industries, ` 
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Let us account for this a 
looking into the most important chan 


o_o 


r 


pparent increase in the national wealth by 


falling under the Income Tax: 


ges in the income from property 


INCOME FROM PROPERTY ASSESSED TO THE INCOME Tax. 


Increasg 
1881. 1899. or 
Decrease 
£ £ £ 

Land 69,291,978 58,011,086 — 16,280,887 
Houses ve «+ 117,465,877 170,089,147 + 52,628,270 
Trades and Professions... 164,416,928 189,141,547 + 24,724,619 
Railways in the United 

Kingdom am ... 29,180,925 40,088,665 + 10,902,740 

. Railways out of United : 
ingdom tee ie 2,010,818 18,884,794 + 11,878,976 

Public Companies (United 

Kingdom) ... oud 26,424,784 114,091,214 + 87,666,480 
Foreign and Colonial 

Securities, &o. fe 8,088,018 19,882,860 + 11,244,847 
Public Officers and Pen- i 

sions paid ‘ont of È 

Public Revenue eix 14,911,415 20,228,060 + 5,816,645 
Salaries, &c., of Employees ; 

of Corporate Bodies, &e. 18,824,690 45,059,965 + 26,785,275 


The national income from land has decreased by £16,280,887 owing 


to the decay of our rural industries, and the displaced rural popu- 
lation has streamed into the towns. Furthermore, the population of 
Great Britain has increased by six millions between 1881 and 1899, 
the increase having solely taken place in the towns. Owing to 
this vast increase of the town population, a frightful competition for 
dwellings has taken place, and rents, especially of slum property, have 
risen enormously, Largely owing to this circumstance, the value of 
houses in Great Britain has risen by £52,624,700 per annum. This 
sum represents principally the additional burden .which is imposed 
vpon the masses, and the fact that the income of property owners has 
increased by £62,624,730 has in no way increased the income of the 
nation. It has only increased the income of one part of the popula- 
tion at the cost of another part of the population, whose slender - 
income does not fall under the Income Tax. a 

The income of trades and professions has risen by 15 per cent. So 
-has the population. Consequently, this branch of national income 
has remained stationary. 

The income of the railways in the United Kingdom has risen by 
35 per cent. at the expense of the population. This is another 
transfer of national income, not an increase of it. 

The largest increase is under the heading of “ Foreign and Colonial 
“Securities,” and of “ Public Companies.” This increase is caused 
in the following way ; 
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1. Four hundred small tobacconists in London hava paid no 
Income Tax in 1881. Their business has been taken away by Salmon 
and Gluckstein (Limited), who have to pay Income Tax. One 
` thousand provision shops have been replaced by the Lipton Company, 
* which pays an enormous Income Tax. Such additions to the 
Income Tax do not represent an increase in the national income, but 
only a transfer of income from non-taxpaying into tax-paying hands. 
Similar transfers have taken place in all trades and industries all 
over Great Britain. 

2. A private trader can evade the Income Tax, and will do so if he 
can; a public company cannot evade the Income Tax.. A very large 
rise in the Income Tax is due to the strictness of the Company 
Auditor. ; 

3. Limited companies, registered in Great Britain, have to pay 
Income Tax in Great Britain, though the property is situated abroad, 
and though the shares may be held in other countries. Consequenily, 
shares registered in Great Britain, but held abroad (like mining ` 
shares in France), have to pay Income Tax in Great Britain. This 
Income Tax is only rarely recovered by foreign shareholders, because 
its recovery is very troublesome. 

4. By the settling of rich Americans and Colonials in Great 
Britain. 

The great increase in the number of limited companies is also 
responsible for the increase under the heading of “Salaries, ete.” 
of employés of corporate bodies, amounting to £26,735;285. 

Whilst our income from every branch of national activity has 
decreased, the national expenses of administration have increased 
by 86 per cent. between 1881 and 1900, as shown by the expansion of 
the item, ‘‘ Public Officers and Pensions paid out of Public Revenue.” 

In other words the seeming increase of the national income is largely 
caused : ea 

1, By the transfer of businesses out of small non-taxpaying hands 
into the hands of Income Tax-payers. =” B i 

2. By transfer of income, as in the case of “ Houses,” not by the 
increase of national wealth. 

Furthermore, it has to be considered that the Income Tas has 
been levied with greater rigour of late years than formerly, owing to, 
the more pressing necessity for revenue, - 

In spite of all these circumstances ;favourable. to the greater pro- 
ductiveness of the Income Tax, the yield ‘per penny of the Income 
Tax has only increased from £2,150,000°in 1875-6 to £2,325,000 in 
1899-1900, and a penny is estimated to produco only £1,900,000 in 
Tespect to the additional 2d. in the £ proposed by Sir Michael Hicks- 
‘Beach in his Budget speech of the 18th of April. 

Whilst the population between 1876 and 1900 has inereased by 
33.5 per cent., the yield per penny of Income Tax, which should have 
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risen in greater proportion, has only risen by 8 per cent., and is now 
rapidly falling. 

The above facts and figures seem to indicate that the national 
income of Great Britain is rapidly declining. 

Our Savings Banks statistics afford also small consolation. True, ° 
there are about £190,000,000 deposited in our Savings Banks, but 
33,600,000 Prussians have in their Savings Banks more than 
£250,000,000, or 50 per cent. more per head than we have. In the 
United States Savings Banks considerably more than £500,000,000 
are deposited. Whilst the deposits in otir Savings Banks grow only 
very slowly, they are increasing in Germany and the United States ' 
by leaps and bounds. As the bulk of the national wealth is in the 
hands of the masses, and not in the hands of the rich, the following 
table gives an additional proof of the economic decay of Great 
Britain : 


. Average Crenit BALANCE or Bac DEPOSITOR IN Savinas BANE. 


United States aa rreren a. £80 per head. 
Canada: -e vareta ad aree A A 66 po y 
Denmark ` irern a a 33 C,, A 
Prüssiar saigos i i anaue oer as 3L ge , 
Bwitzerland ssssereseeerinrirrieneenn 30, y 
Great Britain cae anauetineve caebadits teens: 19 


‘This is an eloquent testimonial to Great Britain’s poverty. 

But our “ scientific” politicians will say that the nation prefers to 
invest its savings in stocks and shares. If that be so, let us see the 
results of such popular investments. In the year 1899, the capital 
of companies involved in liquidation amounted to £76,971,787, the 
capital of insolvent comganies being equal to 63, per cent. of the capital 
"> of companies created during that year. These figures are taken from 
official records, and do not seem to point to the profitableness of such 
popular “ investments.” : 

e. Af, wersum-up:the facts and figures given, every symptom potnts 
unmistakably to the fact that the British nation is living on its capital. 


A Review. 


í ` Owing to increased facilities for transport, the greal progress of 
‘practical science and the greater application of labour-saving 
machinery, the, price of raw produce, and of manufactured articles 
has very considerably decreased during the last 80 years. During the 
. Same period the population of the world has increased enormously, 
the.labourizig classes have secured for themselves a larger share of the 
profit than they have ever before possessed, and they have spent their 
‘income freely, if not lavishly, Consequently, the consumption of 
manufactured articles has increased in an enormous proportion 
throughout the world, the wealth Ki the, world has grown, and the 
markets of the world have expanded, © i : 
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By the phenomenal expansion of the world's markets, we have not 
only not profited, we have even lost the ground which we possessed 
thirty years ago. Whilst all the world has been growing richer, we 
are growing poorer and poorer from year to year, and live on our 
capital. A trip to Germany or the United States shows the growth 
of solid prosperity, founded on business activity, over there,“ in 
healthy, clean towns and villages, and in well-instructed and well- 
clad people. A trip to English manufacturing towns shows grime, 
drunkenness, filth, rags, ignorance, and misery. , Whilst in other 
countries productiveness has increased, it has decreased with us in 
- spite of all mechanical and scientific progress. In Great Britain, 
industrial prosperity has been confined to shipbuilding and machinery 
production. If we except these two industries, only the parasitical 
industries have flourished with us at the cost of the producer, such 
as company-promoting, stockbroking, book- -making, public-house , 
trade, water works, gas works, and railway companies. I include 
railway companies among the parasitical industries for reasons which 
I shall show in another chapter. 

“The only industries which can now be profitably carried on in Great 
Britain on a huge. scale are those of the most primitive and rudi- 
mentary kind: mining, fishing, and cattle-breeding. We are rapidly 
sinking to the lowest level of production and therewith of civilisation, 
to the level of the ‘Balkan ee 


. Tie OUTLOOK. 


What will be the outcome of our critical economical pusition ? 
Will thére be a turn of the tide? 

There will be no turn of the tide unless thorough reforms po 
immediately inaugurated. The outlook is gloomy for: 

1. There are no indications that under present conditions our rural 
‘industries will revive. 

2. There are strong indications that under present conditions our 
manufacturing industries will be rapidly destroyed and absorbed by 
the United States and Germany. 

3. There are no indications that under present conditions our 
foreign trade will expand. 

4, There are strong indications that under present conditions our . 
shipping industry will be rapidly ruined. ° 

5. There are strong indications that under present conditions our 
invested capital will rapidly vanish. 

Whilst our national income is rapidly decreasing, our Imperial 
and our local administrations are growing mare wantonly wasteful 
from year to year. Our sham army costs £20,000,000 a year, and 
is not worth one-third of the sum, discounting all the vague promises 
of Mr. Brodrick at their highest value. Our navy costs £30,000,000 
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a-year, and is, according to Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
in many respects less prepared for war than our army was in South 
Africa, All our other Services are shamefully wasteful and equally 
inefficient. Our local expenditure, directed by the contractor, the 
builder, the publican, and similar wise men, has risen from 
£64,139,304 per annum in 1884 to £103,137,817 per annum in 1898, 
largely owing to the wastefulness, jobbery and stupidity of our 
local authorities. 

If we continue at the pace we are going, increasing our expenses 
by way of imports from year to year, producing less and less, and 
-wasting more, we shall be bankrupt within 10 years—economically 
and politically. And our Colonies will not help us out of the mire. 
. ‘They will look with disgust on a formerly great nation, which can 

-neither feed nor clothe itself, nor pay for its wasteful living. Our 
Colonies will consider Great Britain as a monstrosity among the 
nations, and as an encumbrance and an incubus upon the Empire. 


‘If we continue at the pace we are going, starvation and misery `` 


will drive our population in millions to the United States. An 
exodus from Great Britain will set in similar to that from Ireland 
after the great potato famine, and Great Britain will become a waste 
and a desert, and.a reproach and a-byword among the nations. 
“Only by patriotism and energy-can these consequences be averted: 

In another article I shall investigate the causes which have led 
to our evident national decline. After having analysed the causes 
which have led to our decadence, we shall find the logically indis- 
pensable remedies which are required to stay the further progress of 
our national economic decay and to bring back to us that prosperity 
which, through the gift of Nature, is our due. 


By. THE AUTHOR or ‘ DRIFTING,’ 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


‘| -O one will assert that the present position of the Liberal party is ~ 
N either a happy or a hopeful one. It ‘has no clear. aim and.no 
purpose in relation either to foreign or domestic policy; 
its organisation is loose; its spirit dissipated; its power of discipline 
` over its members slack and intermittent; and, as a. consequence. of 
this inherent weakness, the general body of-electors has .ceased to 
‘regard it with confidence as a possible instrument of government. 
All these are propositions as generally admitted as they are lamented. 
And however difficult may be the task of determining what are the 
causes of this weakness, it is impossible that they should not anxiously 
engage the attention of serious-minded men. For, till they are 
openly acknowledged and openly discussed, no real improvement in 
the position of the party can be hoped for or obtained. It is true 
indeed that at this moment the prospects of thé party seem to be 
brightening. For the conduct of the war in South Africa, its great 
prolongation, and the heavy burden of taxation that it will necessarily 
involve, to say nothing of the class legislation of ithe Tory Govern- 
ment and its total neglect to fulfil its promises of social reform, make 
it every day more obvious that a strong and vigorous opposition 
could win over the constituencies to its support. But all this makes 
it only the more urgent that the Liberal party should review its 
` position and decide what its future course of action ‘is to be. 
‘Whether the causes of the weakness of the party are to be found 
in events that-occurred before 1886, as has been recently main- 
tained, may make an interesting subject of inquiry. ‘But the 
popular notion: that that year marks- the great crisis in its recent 
history, from which everything that has since happened has sprung 
“by an inevitable sequence of events, is too deeply rooted’to allow us 
‘to- question it with any hope ‘of producing a practical result. And, 
indeed, there is much to-justify the popular viéw. For the adoption 
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in that year of Irish Home Rule by the majority of the party not 
only weakened its Parliamentary forces by the secession from its 
ranks of a large and influential minority, but it alienated the English 
constituencies more completely than they had ever “been alienated 
at any time-since the Reform Bill of 1832. And this alienation was 
the really serious blow to the fortunes of the party. For had these 
constituencies accepted the principle of Home Rule the Parlia- 
` mentary split would have been temporary and unimportant in its 
effects. Unhappily, however, the seceding Liberals maintained their 
ground, and maintained it because the majority failed to induce the 
constituencies to accept their views of the necessities of Irish 
Government. Fifteen years have now elapsed since the struggle was 
first begun, and apparently we are as far from a satisfactory con- 
clusion of it as we were when we first entered upon it. And so 
- hopeless does it now appear that many Liberals, and these not the 
least influential, openly advise or tacitly assent to its abandonment. 
But a great historical party, unless on the clearest and most indis- 
- putable evidence of error, cannot cut itself adrift from a policy with 
which it has for years identified its existence, without a loss’ of 
reputation detrimental if not even fatal to its position and influence 
in the country. No plea of error, however, except the negative one 
of failure to succeed, has ever been advanced to support the proposal 
to abandon the policy. - And to act upon such a plea is nob the 
„wisdom of sober statesmanship, but the counsel. of despair. A brief 
examination of the history of the party in connection with the 
question may therefore not ‘be without its use. From it, if from 
anything, we may obtain light to guide us on what our future coyrse 
ought to be. : 
-:. In the Parliament of 1892-95 the Liberal party, though in. pos- 
‘session of a majority in the House of Commons, and nominally 
responsible for the government of the country, found its work in 
every direction thwarted by the House of Lords. It passed through 
the House of Commons a Bill conceding Home Rule to Treland, and 
this Bill was rejected by tho House of Lords. It next attempted ‘to 
give effect to its views of social reform, and here again found itse 
engaged in an unequal struggle with the House of Lords. It became 
therefore obviously necessary, if ever, it was to make progress either 
with Home Rule or with social reform, that it should first of all 
“deal with the House of Lords. Torced by this necessity, the party 
_turned its attention away from what were the primary objects of its 
policy, and directed it towards devising some scheme of constitu- 
tional reform by which the obstructive powers of the House of Lords 
might be modified or destroyed. And this change in the immediate 
.aim of the party was announced by Mr. Gladstone on the Ist of 


“March, 1894, on the last occasion on which that great man ever 


` addressed the “House of Commons. The agitation, thus begun, was 


ae) 
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continued with much zeal and enthusiasm up to and through the 
General Election of 1895. It then suddenly subsided; and since 
then we have heard absolutely nothing of it. 

Here we are brought to a stand. Up to this ‘point the action of 
the party is clear and intelligible. Beyond it everything is confused 
and uncertain. If we were to judge by appearances merely, the 
agitation against the House of Lords was the expression of a 
temporary irritation only, and not the expression of a well-grounded 
policy, adopted and firmly sustained in the interests of that wider 
policy with which thé party had previously identified itself. For 
we find that at the present moment the leaders of the party, and 
many also of the rank and file, are seeking to direct the attention of 
the constituencies to questions of social reform, and to base a claim 
to be entrusted with the powers of government on the views they 
express with regard to social reform. But not a word is said about 
the House of Lords as a barrier to social reform. And not a word is 
said about Home Rule. 

Now, whatever view may be entertained as to the general wisdom 
of this change of attitude and the silence which accompanies it, it- 
is safe to say that it is an indication of weakness and of want of fore- 
sight. Either the party was wrong in the course it took between 
1892 and 1895, or it is wrong now. If it was wrong then, let us boldly 
say so, and take the consequences. For, however injurious to its 
immediate interests these consequences may be, a frank and open 
confession of error cannot be so permanently harmful as a feeble 
attempt to induce the country to forget the past by entering into 
a conspiracy of silence with regard to it. The mere attempt reflects 
unfavourably on the wisdom of those who make it. For no party 
can hope or deserve to win the confidence of the country by an appeal 
which does not gather up the loose ends of its previous work, and 
weave them with its present aims into the texture of a firm, con- 
sistent, uniform policy. 

The agitation against the House of Lords, it must not be for- 
gotten, was justified in terms of the most absolute description, in 
terms extending, not merely to their action in rejecting or mutilating 
the measures of the then existing House of Commons, but to their 
action throughout our modern history, and to their very constitution 
as a legislative body. The immediate occasion of the agitation wagg 
merely the last straw on an already over-heavy burden, the final 
filling of a cup which had for long been threatening to overflow. The 
language used by the leaders of the party on this. point was as 
emphatic as language can be. I give three quotations in illustration 
of this, all of them-fair samples of the position adopted at the time by 
the party as a whole. In the speech of Mr. Gladstone, to which I have 
already referred, he said: “We are compelled to accompany this 


“acceptance (the acceptance by the Government of the Lords’ amend- 
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“ment to the Parish Councils Bill) with the sorrowful declaration 
“that the differences, not of a temporary or casual nature merely, but 
« differences of conviction, differences of prepossession, differences of 
“mental habit, and differences of fundamental tendency between 
“the House of Lords and the House of Commons appear to have 
“ reached a development in the present year such as to create a state 
“ of things of which we are compelled to say that, in our judgment, 
“it cannot continue. . . . The issue which is raised between a 
“ deliberative Assembly elected by the votes of more than six millions 
“of people, and a deliberative Assembly occupied by many men of 
“virtue, by many men of talent, of course, with considerable diver- 
“ sities and varieties, is a controversy which, when once raised, must 
“go forward to the issue.” At this time Mr. Gladstone was still 
Prime Minister, and his statement was made with all the authority 
and responsibility that his position gave him. On his retirement 
Lord Rosebery was appointed his successor; and he took up, with 
enthusiasm, the gage of battle which Mr. Gladstone had thrown 
down. The subject was referred to by him in speech after speech. 
I quote from the one he delivered at Bradford on the 27th of October, 
1894. He then said: “ Some five years ago, when at a great Liberal 
“conference in Scotland they spread out their plan of operations 
“and the number of subjects with which they proposed to deal, I 
“had to tell them that their programme was a foolish programme, 
“because it omitted the one question which must take precedence 
“of the realisation of all their projects, and that was a drastic 
“dealing with the House of Lords. When I have said these things 
“to my English friends they have said: ‘Why do you tilt at these 
“‘ windmills? Take up practical subjects. That question will settle 
“itself” But that question will not settle itself. It cannot settle 
“itself, but if you do not take care it will wreck many Liberal 
“ measures and many Liberal Governments before it has done. 

“Tt has practically come to this—that we, knowing the House of 
“Lords is a party body of one complexion, cannot any longer intro- 
“duce the Bills that we think fit, unless we mean to waste the time 
“of the House of Commons by an absolutely bootless and fruitless . 
“process.” My last quotation is from a speech delivered by Sir 
William Harcourt, at Derby, on the 5th of July, 1895, during the 
progress of the General Election of that year. After detailing 
‘ various measures for which the Liberal party, if returned to power, 
would endeavour to secure legislative sanction, he went on to say: 
“ But if you mean anything effective to be done, if you do not intend 
“that the will of the people, declared at the poll, shall tbe set aside, 
“you must give us power to deal with the House of Lords. Without 
“that question all the rest may fail in the end. For _ generation 
“after generation the House of Lords has been the great obstacle 
“to the progress of the people, and I see no reason to think that 1t 
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“will not continue to be so to the end. There is no reform in the 
“ past which they have not resisted. There is none that they have, 
“when they failed to reject it, not maimed, ruined and destroyed ; 
“and until you have some means of controlling and resisting this 
“blighting influence all your efforts will be defeated and all your 
“Jabour will be thrown away.” i 

These were the views held by the Liberal party in 1894-95 as to the 
relation between the work of the party and the House of Lords, 
Do these views no longer apply? Has the House of Lords since 
then gone through some process of conversion which makes it now 
more friendly to the Liberal party and to social reform than it was then 
supposed it could ever become? So far is this from, being the case, 
that no Liberal will dispute the statement that it is at the present 
moment more strongly entrenched as a Tory citadel than it has been 
at any time since 1832. But if the views expressed in 1894-95 do 
still apply, why pursue again “the bootless and fruitless ” course of 
appealing to the country on a programme of social reform ? 

We know, indeed, what is said in reply to this. We are told that 
there is nothing else for us to do. We are told that the House of 
Lords has too firm a hold on the affections and respect of the people 
to allow us to entertain the hope that we can displace it or adjust its 
power to our present needs. And the proof of this is the response 
given to our agitation at the General Election of 1896. But, if we 
examine closely the character of the question put to the country, it 
will be found that the response was no proof that the constituencies 
approved of the spirit in which the House of Lords generally and 
habitually exercised its power, or that they were nol eager to deal with 
the question. The rank and file of the Liberal party certainly was 
eager to deal with it. But there were two conditions as to which 
they asked to be satisfied before they would seriously engage them- - 
selves in the struggle. The first was that the solution of the difficulty 
suggested by the leaders should be consistent with the spirit and 
general working of the Constitution; and the second was that it 
should give promise of being an effective dealing with the question. 
But neither of these conditions was ever complied with. The 
agitation was entered into and conducted from first to last without 
any clear statement being made by any of the leaders as to what was 
to be its actual outcome, or what its actual effect on the working of 
the Constitution. The question, no doubt, was enormously difficult 
and complicated. And Lord Rosebery, who seems to have felt this 
more strongly than anyone else, frequently referred to it. And 
it was he who made the nearest approach to a definite compliance 
with the conditions. In the speech delivered at Bradford, from 
which I have already quoted, he proposed that the party. should 
proceed by way of resolution, resolution framed on the model of the 
1678 resolution, which asserts the free and uncontrollable right of the 
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House of Commons to represent the people in, matters of finance. 
But the resolution, he admitted, would not be enough. It would 
not bind the House of Lords. Some scheme must therefore be 
devised to give practical effect to it. What this scheme was to be, 
however, was left quite undetermined; and just because of this, the 
proposal failed to find support. The proposal to proceed by reso- 
lution appeared to be, in fact, a proposal to postpone the question in 
_ the hope that some reasonable and really effective solution might in 
the meantime suggest itself. The response given to the agitation, 
. thus conducted, was therefore no proof that the feeling against the 
House of Lords was not both widespread and deep-rooted. It was only 
a proof that the constituencies were not prepared to proceed in so 
grave and difficult a matter till some acceptable mode of solving the 
difficulty was offered to them. But a solution the Liberal party must 
find, unless the House of Lords is to be allowed to ride it to its doom. 

So much for the House of Lords auestion. I turn now to the 
‘question of Irish Home Rule. That question formed the primary 
object of the policy of the party from 1886 up to the time when ıt 
began its agitation against the House of Lords.* It failed to carry 
a Bill dealing with the subject in 1886 and failed again in 1893. On 
the first occasion, the Bill was rejected by the House of Commons, 
and it never reached the House of Lords. On the second occasion, It 
passed the House of Commons, and was rejected by the House of 
Lords. And we are told that by rejecting it the Honse of Lords 
strengthened its position in the country. So far, at least, as England 
is concerned, this is probably true. But why? Why is it 
that Home Rule did not enlist the sympathy and support 
of the English constituencies? I venture an- opinion, though 
I recognise the difficulty of the question. I know of nothing 
to prove that their opposition rested on any ground of principle 
connected with the internal government of Ireland under a Home 
Rule measure. There is nothing to prove that it was to Homo Rule, 
as such, that they finally and ultimately objected. The question 
submitted to them was whether the government of Ireland under a 
United Parliament had proved to be consistent with free institutions. 
To this question there could be, in the long run, only one reply. 
And if this had been the sole issue.involved, there is nothing to show 
that the Liberal party would not have succeeded in winning the 
support of the English constituencies to their proposals. But the 
really deciding question, in the judgment of the English electors, was 
different from this. That question was: What, under a Home Rule 
Parliament, would be the relation of Ireland to the Empire as a 
whole? The Bill of 1886 proposed to exclude Irish representatives 
from the Imperial Parliament. But Treland was to contribute to the 
Imperial Exchequer. She was, therefore, to be at once an integral, 
and at the same time an entirely dependent and irresponsible portion 
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of tho Empire. And this was a relation that had in it no guarantee 
of permanence. On the contrary, both theory and experience 
seemed to justify the conclusion that it would lead to endless friction ; 
and, if the supposed hostility of the Irish people to the Empire 
continued, might even end in separation. Liberal Home Rulers 
were therefore called Separatists. They were said to be destroyers 
of Imperial unity, disintegrators of the Empire. And they were 
told that they were working against that growing tendency of modern 
sentiment and opinion in favour of drawing closer the bonds that 
knit together the various parts of the Empire. It was this cry, 
and the fear that lay behind it, that for the moment wrecked the 
Liberal party and its cause. 

We then entered on a new stage in the history of the question. 
After the rejection of the Bill of 1886 and down to 1892, our whole 
effort as a party was directed towards meeting the objection that 
Home Rule might lead to separation. We tried to convince the 
people of England, Scotland being already with us, that the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland would be closer under Home Rule 
than it could possibly be under a Government that had periodically 
to resort to force to secure its own maintenance. We tried to 
persuade them that the grant of free institutions would produce in 
Ireland the same happy results that it had produced in every other 
part of the Empire, and particularly in Canada—that it would first 
mitigate hostile opinion, and then gradually create a spirit of loyalty 
and attachment to the central authority. But we also pledged 
. ourselves to meet their fears by promising to retain representatives 

from Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. And thus pledged, we 
secured, in 1892, a Parliamentary majority in our favour, the English 
constituencies still remaining, however, predominantly hostile. 

And now a new ground of opposition was taken up, not less serious 
in its effects on the party than the old. By the final form which the 
Bill of 1893 took, the representatives of Ireland were to be included 

‘in the Imperial Parliament with power to share in the transaction of 
all business that might come before it. This, it was held by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill, would injuriously affect the position and interests 
both of England and of Scotland. For the representatives of these 
countries were to have no voice in directing the domestic policy of 
Ireland. They were thus to lose the sole controlling power ‘they 
possessed over Irish representatives when English and Scottish 
interests were being considered. For as Parliament is at present 
constituted there must be, in relation to local interests, a certain 
give-and-take between the representatives of the several countries, 
in order that the business of these countries may be conducted 
in any form whatsoever. But the creation of a local legislature 
in Ireland, accompanied by the retention of representatives 
from that country with unlimited power in the Imperial 
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Parliament, destroyed the ground of this principle of give-and-take 
as between Ireland on the one hand and England and Scotland on 
the other. And no Home Ruler, however convinced he may still be 
of the general justice of his cause, can now look back on this proposal 
without admitting that the objection to it was valid and unanswer- 
able. This, and not the House of Lords, was the obstacle that stayed 
the progress of the Liberal party in its second adventure to reach the 
` goal of its Irish policy. And it was this that made it impossible 
. in 1893 for the party to appeal to the country on the Irish question 
against the action of the House of Loids, with any hope of a favour- 
able response. 

And now what light is thrown on the future of the party by this 
brief review of its history since 1886? What is the practical lesson 
to which it points? Surely it is that we should adhere to our objects 
but reconsider our methods. As to the wisdom. of adhering to our 
objects, I remark that no careful observer of current events 
can doubt that the Home Rule question is as urgent as it ever 
was. Nor can the Liberal party maintain that the reception 
of a programme of social reforms by the House of Lords is at all 
likely to be more friendly in the future than it has been in 
the past. If then the party drops these questions, and relies 
on a programme of social reforms, it will be journeying on a road 
in which it will still meet the same obstacles as have barred its 
progress since 1886. To attempt to proceed as if these questions no 
longer existed is only to go forward to renewed disaster and defeat. 
In réality the party has no choice in the matter. It is nothing ‘less 
than its very existence that is bound up with ihe solution of these 
questions. And more even than this is involved. It is the steady 
progress and permanent welfare of the nation itself that is at stake. 

The reconsideration of our methods raises a much more complicated 
issue. And I approach it with the diffidence due to a recognition of 
its difficulty. I believe, however, that so far as our failure to deal 
with the Irish question and the question of the House of Lords was 
due to the constitutional difficulties presented by our proposed 
methods of treating them, a way out of the difficulties is possible and 
still open to us. Hitherto we have considered each of these questions 
by itself, without making any attempt to discover whether the one 
was in any way related to the other, and without making any 
attempt to relate the one or 'the other or both to the general working 
of the Constitution and Ito such amendments of it as the tendency of 
events and the gradually increasing complexity and mass of our 
national and Imperial business might seem to suggest. No attempt 
was made to look at the whole question of constitutional reform in all 
its complexity and in one connected view. This may have been, 
and no doubt was, largely due to the sequence of events. But it was, 
none the less, not a provident statesmanship. The one question was 
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taken up at one lime and on one pretence, the other at another time 
and on another pretence, just as each pressed, and without any sort 
of regard to their relations with each other, or with the general 
working of the Constitution of the Empire. 

Is there, then, any connection between the Irish question and 
the House of Lords question? In answer to this, I point to the fact 
that the failure of the United Parliament to govern Ireland in 
conformity with the constitutionally éxpressed opinions of Irishmen 
was in recent years certainly, and probably always, far more due to 
the action af the House of Lords than to the action of the House 
of Commons. But Home Rule would not only have given to Ireland 
control over its own domestic affairs: it would also have freed the 
Irish from any interest or concern in the House of Lords question. 
For that body would no longer have had any direct control over the 
domestic legislation of Ireland. But to what has the agitation against 
the House of Lords in England and Scotland been due? I reply that 
it was due to precisely the same cause as the Irish agitation for 
Home Rule. Just as in the case of Ireland, so in the case of England 
and of Scotland, the people desired to have their domestic interests 
entrusted to themselves, and freed from the obstructive control of a 
privileged and unrepresentative assembly. Why, then, not solve 
the problem in each case by the same plan—by granting Home Rule ~ 
to England and Scotland as well as to Ireland? Here at any rate 
is a plan, and a plan suggested the moment the two questions are 
considered in their relation to each other. And I submit that it 
solves all the constitutional difficulties that presented themselves, 
so long as the two questions were considered in isolation from each 
other. For it leaves the present United Parliament to represent - 
the three kingdoms in matters of common and Imperial concern, 
and with a common relation to these kingdoms. It leaves that 
Parliament in ‘possession of its present supreme power. And it also 
leaves the relations between the two Houses of that Parliament un- 
disturbed; and so obviates all the immense constitutional difficulties 
involved in any attempt to modify or alter these relations. 

And here I might leave the matter. But there are three other 
considerations to which I desire briefly to refer before I close. 

The first is a plea in favour of Home Rule all round, on the ground 
that the attempt to conduct the strictly local business of the United 
Kingdom and the business of the Empire by one Parliament is fast 
breaking down. The injury to the interests of the State caused by 
the inadequacy of our present governmental machinery, to the work 
it has to perform is every year becoming more obvious, and-will, as 
the vears go by, unless a remedy is devised, become more and more 
serivus. 

The second consideration is suggested by the growing prominence 
of Imperial questions, their steadily increasing influence on the 
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formation of public opinion and on the relations of parties in the 
State, and the impossibility of obtaining a just representation of 
differences of opinion on these questions, and also on questions of 
local interest, by means of the same person, or the same party, in 
the same logislative body. If public opinion is to have its due weight 
in the conduct of our affairs, if it is to be clear, steady, and consis- 
tent, then the two issues, the Imperial and the local, must be clearly 
separated, and each must find its practical expression in separation 
from the other. Till this is done both interests will suffer from a 
confused and vacillating judgment as to their relative merits. A 
conflict between the two will inevitably arise, and both will be 
injured and degraded by a scuffle for precedence. Already we have 
suffered not a little from this cause. 

The last consideration is a strictly Imperial one. During the last 
quarter of a century there has been a slow but steady growth of 
~ opinion in all the self-governing parts of the Empire in favour of 
some federal action in matters common to the Empire as a whole. 
And the events of the last, eichteen: months have greatly strengthened 
the hold which this opinion had previously obtained. But whatever 
possibilities of good the desire for federation of tthe Empire may 
contain, these possibilities can never bear fruit unless, and until, 
we constitute local legislatures with power to deal with local interests 
in the three parts of the United Kingdom. 


f J. A. Murray MACDONALD. 


MICAWBERISM IN MANCHURIA. 


MPOTENT rage, such as many of our politicians and journalists 
feel and manifest against the advisers of the Tsar, is the most 
undignified attitude which an individual or a Government could 

assume towards any other. Displayed by England, many of whose 
public men still fondly cling to the notion that politics should be 
leavened with morality, it is especially odious. For if Russia’s 
greed of territory, or the recent acts of which it is said to be tthe 
mainspring, call for counteraction on our part, the least that we 
have a right to insist upon is that it should be made effective; and 
if, on the other hand, it be unwise to bite, then it is the height of 
folly to show our teeth and growl. At present we are reaping all the 
disadvantages which enmity with Russia brings in its train, and none 
of the benefits. Germany’s methods are infinitely more practical ; 
while hating England and the English with supernatural hatred and 
longing for the hour to strike when she may oust us from our political 
and commercial position in the world, she meanwhile manages, thanks 
to the diplomatic arts of the Kaiser, to gather in the fruits of 
sentimental friendship. Moreover, it is a moot question whether tho ` 
sharp point of Russia’s Far Eastern policy is really levelled against 
Great Britain. But if it be, the time for this discovery is long 
since past; it should have been made before our Government 
approved the Russian railway policy, of which the occupation of 
Manchuria and the rejected Convention are but the logical outcome. 
In November last, the Russian and Chinese Governments came to a 
secret understanding concerning Manchuria, which, whatever may be 
said of its temporary or permanent character, placed that important 
province urider the full control of Muscovy. The ground alleged 
for this agreement was the necessity of protecting the railways which 
` Russia had built, and was still building, from worse things than befel 
them last summer. The precautionary measures devised by the 
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Russians are certainly of a nature to prove efficacious. All Chinese 
troops in the province were to be disbanded ; military stores to be 
handed over to the Russian authorities: the capital, Mukden, and 
, other important places to be occupied by troops of the Tsar, and in 
places not so held, all fortresses to be razed and all powder magazines 
destroyed, while the treaty port, Niutshwang, and other points not 
specified, were to be taken over and administered by Russia until 
perfect peace and tranquillity is restored on such a stable basis that 
- his Majesty’s troops can evacuate the place with a light heart. The 
Russians declared, of course, that these measures were temporary, 
and that they had the intention of leaving the province ultimately to 
China under certain conditions, but even those who believe in the 
sincerity of the promise do not expect that the contingency will ever 
come to pass upon which its fulfilment depends. 

Possession is nine-tenths of the international as well as of the civil 
law, and Russia is in Manchuria, from which there is no likelihood of 
her ever being driven by force. But as the other Powers profess a 
profound respect for the remaining tenth, as represented by parch- 
ment treaties, the Russian Foreign Minister, wishing to humour their 
taste, had a Convention drawn up embodying the clauses already 
enumerated. So far as is now known, this Convention authorised 
Russia to increase her troops in Manchuria for the defence of her 
railways there, to help the Chinese Government to put down all 
rebellions and disorders, to forbid the importation of arms, the use of 
artillery and the employment of any foreigners, except subjects of 
the Tsar, as civil servants or military and naval instructors through- 
out Northern China. Moreover, in Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Chinese Turkestan, neither railway nor mining concessions were to be 
granted to any foreigner, or even to Chinese subjects. 

There is something refreshing in a Convention of this kind, if the 
alleged text be correct. It is marked by no beating about the bush, 
no weak yelleities or half-meagures, but evinces a simplicity and 
thoroughness which leave nothing ‘to be desired. Dickens’ good Mrs. 
Brown, who loved well-dressed children, could have profitably sat 
at the feet of the man who drafted that remarkable document, Con- 
sidering the fact that all the Powers, without exception, are strongly 
in favour of the main'tenance of the integrity of China, such a solvent 
of integrity is certainly a little embarrassing to readérs uninitiated in 
the grammar of diplomacy. Indeed, most of our own political organs 
have roundly accused Russia of proving disloyal to the “Concert,” 
and leaving ithe other Powers in the lurch. But’ such, we are told, 
is by no means the intention of the Tsar’s Government, which holds 
that the occupation of Manchuria ‘does not constitute full nor even 
part payment for the heavy expenses incurred in the recent troubles, 
and will therefore cling close to the Allies, unless it can get- com- 
pensation in money or in the shape of new commercial concessions. 
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And Russia will then, of course, continue to help the other Powers to 
preserve the integrity and inviolability of China in the future as in 
the past. ` 

So far as the political aspect of the matter is concerned one can 
only be astonished that any Government should feel astonishment 
at the turn which affairs have taken. Given the Manchurian rail- 
ways, it was certain, logical, inevitable. Not to have foreseen it was 
to display a degree of ignorance of political ‘history which is unpar- 
donable in a politician and inconceivable in a statesman. To have 
“descried the danger, if it be one, and instead of warding it off to have 
welcomed it, as our Foreign Office appears to have done, by giving 
the Russian Government assurances that it would not interfere with 
the proposed one-sided opening up of Manchuria, was an attitude 
which it is needless 'to qualify. And as to the ethics of Russia's 
move, it is futile to discuss the point ‘before it has been shown that 
pure morality actuated the French to seize Madagascar, the Italians 
to declare war on Abyssinia, the Austrians to occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the British to remain in Egypt, and the Yankees to 
seize Cuba and the Philippines. 

The truth is that War is still the only sanction which les behind 
international treaties and conventions, just as the gaoler and the 
hangman constitute the ultimate mainstay of criminal legislation. 
The notion ‘that international politics may be successfully leavened 
with morality, can be held only by those who have adopted obscure 
or erroneous views as to the meaning of these terms. In inter- 
national relations there is such a thing as comity, which corresponds 
to politeness in the dealings of individuals. But neither code has 
anything to do with morality. All.morality worthy of the name has 
its roots in self-denial; politics in national egotism. The man who 
succeeds in blending the two, will deserve apotheosis atthe hands of a 
regenerate world. Instead, therefore, of condemning Russia for 
those gross forms of national selfishness, by means of which most 
great States have been gradually built up, it would be much more 
profitable to frame a definite policy, based upon British interests, and 
to carry ıt out in real earnest. : 

No British Government has ever been better situated for this work 
than the prosent. Enjoying the implicit confidence of the country, 
disposing of an overwhelming majority in Parliament, freed from the 
enervating attacks of a powerful opposition, and endowed from the 
very beginning with a long lease of power, it has in matters of foreign 
policy lived to a large extent from hand to mouth, without any fixed 
plau or any serious misgivings for the future. 

None of the great international questions which have successively 
cropped up since the Unionists are in power seems to have beer 
seriously studied beforehand with a view to decisive action. And 
when they arose the Foreign Office appeared always unprepared to 
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deal with them. Even the events which ushered them into the 
sphere of practical politics were in some cases misunderstood, and in 
` others unnoticed, except by “ enterprising journalists.” Parliament 
was regaled with tranquillizing assurances, bellicose phrases, and 
fitful, sometimes conflicting acts. What was the character of our 
foreign policy? No Englishman, Conservative or Liberal, can define 
it; no foreigner, friend or foe, believes in its existence. “If Europe 
“only knew what England’s foreign programme is,” exclaimed a 
Foreign Minister to me some time ago, “ things would be very 
“ different for everybody concerned. “But we cannot make head 
“or tail of it.” Neither can anybody else. We have heard strong 
and not always prudent speeches made by responsible Ministers 
on our rights in China, for example, and our determination 
to defend them at all costs; but in the light of subsequent 
events, those rights were seen to be confined to paper, and 
our defence of them limited to words. To take but one instance 
of these dissolving views: When Germany obtained a lease 
of Kiao Chau, the opinion gained ground that our Foreign Office 
had been caught napping. Soon afterwards this impression was 
carefully corrected: the Argus eye of the Foreign Secretary had seen 
it all in advance, and he was so ready to meet the emergency that he 
had devised a scheme of his own which, when revealed, would sur- 
prise and delight the Empire, if not the world. When the truth 
came out it was found to be a paraphrase of the golden maxim “ trust 
“in Providence.” Profane people regretted that in thus seeking to 
hitch his Waggon to a star, the Foreign Secretary had neglected to 
employ more homely means of moving the vehicle. Later on it was 
given out that Kiao Chau was known to be a white elephant which 
would ruin its new owner, and finally our Government went and 
obtained one for itself, leasing Wei-hai-Wei, which has since 
developed a considerable export trade in empty whiskey and soda~ 
water bottles. 

Doubtless the Government had to cope with difficulties of a serious 
and unwonted kind, and it was not always well served by its repre- 
sentatives abroad. Tt is also quite true that criticism which seems 
fair enough to the outsider might occasionally have to undergo con- 
siderable modifications, if all the determining factors were made 
known to the critic. But even these considerations, which ought to ' 
weigh with all unbiassed minds, will not reconcile the fitful and 
contradictory acts by means of which the Foreign Office sought to 
deal with one and the same situation in the Far East. And what 
is now being urged against our official shortsightedness in China will 
have to be repeated five, ten, or fifteen years hence in regard to our 
listless drifting in Persia. 

Russia’s action after the Chino-J apanese war made it clear to every 
man of a little more than. average intelligence that whatever theory 
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of morality was held by the Russian Foreign Minister he did not 
quite identify it with deep respect for British interests. At the 
same time it is only fair to state that the Tsar’s Government—which 
unfortunately is neither one nor homogeneous—had no intention 
then of encroaching upon any Chinese province. The near East still 
held the field, and Persia’s turn to get railways and carriage roads 
was drawing near. Open hostilities with China, and every act likely 
to lead thereto, were sedulously avoided by every Russian Minister. 
In truth this was a recognised axiom of Russian policy, and has been 
“for generations. 

The idea of a Manchurian railway, for instance, was non-political 
in its origin. This I am enabled to state, not as an opinion, but as 
a positive fact. The Trans-Siberian railway from Khabarovsk to 
Vladivostok being nearly ready, the line was to be continued from 
Khabarovsk along the left bank of the Amur, as a result of the 
surveys carried out some years before. But when the work was 
on the point of being taken in hand, it was discovered that the survey 
was misleading. The territory was so mountainous and otherwise 
unsuited that the cost of running the line across it and keeping 
well within the Russian boundaries would have been ruinous. After 
careful consideration and warm discussion, therefore, it was decided 
to make a short cut through Manchuria, taking some point on 
the river Shilka, or else on the Amur. This route lay very near 
to Russian territory, and could have been easily defended, without 
annexations or conventions, because practically it did not extend 
the Russian frontiers.* Count Lobanoff, the then Foreign Minister, 
approved this plan, and, had he lived, it would probably have been 
adopted. But his successor, Count Muravieff, thirsting for fame, 
changed the scheme, and together with the War Minister, General 
Vannoffsky,t advocated the construction of a line further south, 
and well within the Chinese terrritory. This projected railway was 
to pass south of Bodoone. But before the work was begun a further 
modification was made, and Port Arthur was selected as the terminus. 

Psychologically, the whole process is intelligible enough. At first 
the Russian authorities were very much afraid of constructing the 
Great Trans-Siberian line, lest ruin or failure should result. Then, 
having found that it was practicable, and would certainly prove 
useful, they allowed their hopes to run wild, and instead of regarding 
it as a vast local line, they treated it as a commercial highway of 
the world, and thought it worth while making a bid for the carrying 
trade between China and Europe. But there can be no doubt that 
for generations, probably since the days of Peter’s sister Sophia, 
Russian statesmen have had dreams of the economic conquest of 


* Tt would have passed through the towns of Ninguta, Khoolantshen and Tsitsikar. 
+ He is now Minister of Publio Instruction. 
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China as well as of Persia. And it is natural that they should make 
the best of any chance that offered to realise them, however inoppor-_ 
tune the moment. Left to themselves, however, they would never 
have had recourse to force, nor will they soon forget Germany’s high- 
handed action at Shantung, which virtually compelled them to 
resort to it. 

Those facts and the conclusions to which they point were accessible 
to all. The British Foreign Office alone was unaware. of them. 
Hence the pathetic vacillation of its attitude. Bluff as a means of 
creating accomplished facts has been for some years past a favourite 
game of that department, and it was tried, as usual, but not with 
the usual success. A tentative suggestion, which was understood 
to be a courteous request, was timidly conveyed to the “I'sungli 
Yamen that Ta-lien-wan, which Russia was known to covet, should 
be declared a treaty port. An accomplished fact of this kind would, it 
was believed, change the entire situation and checkmate the Govern- 
ment of the Tsar. The idea may have been good, and the intention 
of our Foreign Office as excellent as those with which Hades is 
said to be paved. But it proved just as bootless. The Chinese, 
wont to yield to the strong and snub the weak, regretted that they 
could not cntertain the proposal. Thereupon it was officially 
denied in this country that any such claim had ever been 
preferred; and the denial, as then worded, was doubtless true, as 
such contradictions usually are. Soon afterwards Russia took ovér 
Ta-lien-wan, and Britons looked blank. But our Foreign Office, 
which is probably the most optimistic institution in the world, 
playing its trump card, triumphantly announced that it had received 
—whether by suasion or coercion an admiring public was left to 
divine—a written assurance from Russia to the effect that she would 
treat Ta-lien-wan as a free port, open to international commerce. 
Before the nation’s applause had died away, however, we were in- 
formed that Russia had made no such promise, and had no intention 
of doing anything of the kind. 

It may well seem incredible that the affairs óf the greatest empire 
of the world should be administered in this haphazard manner, 
which, applied to private business, would land the most prosperous 
firm in the Bankruptcy Court in a very few years. But we hare 
grown used to this style since then, and also to the comforting 
assurance accompanying it, that, as in the past, so in the future, 
Britons may be relied upon to stumble out of the most appalling 
difficulties into the path of prosperity and peace. This is apparently 
looked upon as one of those laws of nature which may be left to 
take care of themselves. Certainly the policy of the Government 
has been based upon it ever since, if the fitful and conflicting acts by _ 
which the steady advance of Russia has been met may be dignified 
with the name of-policy. 
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Thus, in 1898, it was solemnly announced in the House of 
Commons that the interests of Great Britain call for the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Chinese Empire. And the proposition, as it 
stands, may be true enough. But it is equally true that Russia’s 
interests run counter to that integrity. Even “the man in the 
“street” can see this, after having read his morning paper. It 
follows, therefore, that either Russia’s interests or our own must 
gain the day. They cannot both be successfully upheld. This 
being so, no Government worthy of the name would, under such 
conditions, declare that the integrity of the Chinese Empire was 
the cornerstone of its Far Eastern policy, unless it saw its way 
clearly to maintain against Russia the status quo in the Celestial 
Empire either by diplomacy or by arms. But the British Foreign 
O-Hice seems to have pinned its faith to a tricky device which, it must 
be admitted, had rendered very good service in the past, but is now 
utterly discredited: the creation by sheer bluff of an accomplished 
fact against which the adversary will hesitate to knock his head. 
Trusting to that method, the House of Commons was encouraged to 
pacs, and the Government unhesitatingly accepted, a resolution 
declaring their adherence to the principle of the integrity of China. 

If this solemn declaration meant anything at all it was that Great 
Brilain would regard any trespassing upon China’s territory by 
Russia as a deliberate violation of her interests, and would treat it 
as such. It was in this light that everybody read it. No casuist 
could interpret it in any other. Russia, it was hoped, would draw 
the practical consequences and kegp her hands off. And it is at least 
possible that she would have done so, had she not acquired” the 

‘firm conviction that the whole procedure wa3 a mere piece of bluff. 
Thereupon the Tsar’s Ministers took their innings and created a real 
fais accompli which Britons were asked in iurn to respect. Some 
twenty-four hours after the House of Commons had passed its famous 
resolution, the news arrived that Russia had virtually annexed a 
province. Now was the time 'to make good our words and to stand 
up for our interests. But our Government only sought to make them 
clear. They then explained, what nobody would ever have guessed, 
that China did not mean China, but only a part of it, and they went 
on to add that independence meant merely commercial independence. 
Surely the twentieth century will need a new grammar for the use of 
British diplomatists. The late Count Muravieff has been bitterly. 
reproached for the quibbling and tergiversation which characterised 
his dealings during his short tenure of office, and I am not prepared 
to maintain that the severest strictures meted out to him are more 
than he richly deserved. But what defence can be made of that 
House of Commons Resolution, read and interpreted in the light 
of subsequent events, which will not apply equally well to the wiles 
and dodges of the late Count Muravieff ? 
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A similar attempt to gain by bluff what should have been sub- 
mitted to arbitration, took place a few weeks ago at Tientsin, and 
although the British Government very properly made light of the 
incident, it more than once threatened to end in bloodshed and to 
cause serious complications. The Russians had railed in a piece of 
land, part of which is credibly said to belong to us. Our engineers 
set about constructing a siding there, and, holding that the ground 
was British, removed the Russian railing. The Russian authorities 
interfered, and asked that all work be discontinued on the territory 
which they claimed as theirs. Such was the subject of the quarrel. 
The only way out of it was by arbitration, which the home Govern- 
ments could best bring to a satisfactory issue. Even if the Russian 
claim were utterly groundless and impudently put forward with the 
very worst intentions by the Tsar's subjects, it would none the less be 
folly to regard it as a casus belli. Yet the British General gave 
- orders that the work was to bé gone on with, if necessary with the 
help of armed force. Of course, the assumption was that the Russians 
would reflect on the consequences of a skirmish and withdraw. But 
instead of this they sent for reinforcements, and for a whole week the 
two armed posts stood opposite each other ready to break the peace 
on the slightest provocation. At any moment the troops of the two 
civilising Powers might be flying at each other’s throats, to the 
delight of the heathen Chinee. Fortunately the matter was ulti- 
mately referred to arbitration, as it should have been at first; but 
not until our relations with Russia, never very cordial, had become 
still more unsatisfactory, and without the slightest compensating 
advantage. 2 ` 

And to-day our policy iv exactly what it has been ever since the 
Chinese difficulty cropped up: a series of belated attempts to overawe 
our rival by means of painted artillery, such as the Chinese Clovern- 
ment had put up in the towers of the wall of Pekin, and then a series 
of undignified efforts to explain them away. It lacks among other 
things that straightforwardness and simplicity which constitute the 
only approach to morality of which politics are capable. And as a 
logical consequence it is foredoomed to failure. England alone can- 
not check Russia’s advance in Chitia, and if it be desirable to hinder 
it, the work should have been begun when the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way was first deflected into Manchuria. Yet at that time our Foreign 
Office, far from protesting against the scheme, approved it. Another 
opportunity offered of taking a straightforward, if modified, course 
when the resolution of the House of Commons was contemptuously 
disregarded by Count Muravieff. But we eluded that difficulty 
by defining the China which we decreed to be inviolable as only 
a part of the actual Chinese Empire. Yet, instead of thencefortii 
acting upon this definition we since set to work to form a coalition 
egainst Russia and compel her to withdraw from Manchuria. And 
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a coalition got together on false pretences. It would be rash on the 
part of a mere outsider 'to insist, without a complete knowledge of 
all the essential data, that this or that programme of foreign policy 
is alone consistent with the true interests of the Empire. But it is 
surely permissible to suggest that whatever the object in view, 
efficacious means should-be taken to attain it. And this is pre= 
cisely what friends and foes miss in the sporadic acts of the present 
Government. 

Last year England and Getmany made a compact, the object of 
which was to safeguard the integrity of China. Which China? 
one may fitly ask. With the lamentable example before his eyes of 
the grave misunderstanding which had arisen a couple of years 
before in consequence of the too broad meaning attached to the word 
China, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs might have been 
expected to clear up all doubt on that score. Ho could and should 
have said, China, to the exclusion of Manchuria, or else the Chinese 
Empire and all its possessions without exception. This would have 
been straightforward and politic. On the other hand, it would, of 
course, have its drawbacks. Thus if China without Manchuria were 
meant Japan would have held aloof, and the coalition might have 
come to grief in its embryonic stage. And if China were said to 
include Manchuria, the Allies must be ready to employ measures more 
drastic than.diplomatic suasion, in order to oust Russia from her ` 
foothold there, whereupon Germany would retire. Consequently, 
this essential point in the agreement was left obscure. So obscur 
was it, that the German Chancellor could afterwards truthfully 
declare that the agreement had no reference whatever to Manchuria; 
the Kaiser’s Government being absolutely indifferent to: the fate of 
that province; whereas the British Foreign Office, in the person of 
Lord Cranborne, was enabled, with cqual truth, to affirm that Man- 
churia was included in the agreement. It would be amusing, were it 
possible, to hear the late Count Muravieff’s comments on this diplo- 
matic tour de force which seems certainly on a par with the best of 
his own masterpieces. 

Last autumn, before these edifying interpretations had been given, 
Germany and England communicated the text of this agreement 
to the Japanese Government, and invited Japan to join them. The 
advisers of the Mikado, who wpuld be delighted to see Manchuria 
restored to China, literally jumped at the proposal. Here then 
were three Powers apparently bent on maintaining the status quo 
in the Celestial Empire against all invaders, Russia included. But 
the T'sar’s Government, unaccustomed to this aggressive attitude on 
id part of Germany, refused to take the matter seriously. And then 
- Mpcurred that which must always happen when a State has a fixed 
‘programme, .and is resolutely determined to carry it out against 
Powers which rely upon diplomacy alone; Germany explained the 
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agreement away, so far as it was supposed to havé reference to 
Manchuria; Japanese statesmen were indignant at the manner in 
which they had been taken in, and everything except China remained 
in the status quo ante. i 

True, the Russo-Chinese Convention has not been signed. Thè 
Court at Singanfoo has listened to-the Allies and resisted Russian 
temptations. And that is surely a great triumph such as has never 
yet been won over Russia since the days of the Crimean War. Such 
at least is the view taken in the London Press by some of the most 
serious morning papers, which grew magnanimously pathetic when | 
commenting on the humiliation of Muscovy. And yet on reflection 
it seems to be too early in the day to rejoice over the alleged victory. 
After all, the matter in dispute was merely a question of parchment. 
Russia will not be wholly divorced from Manchuria, where her 
railways are, come what may, and what she asked for was merely 
the blessing of diplomacy and a certificate of marriage as it were. 
With this document in her possession, her position would be regular. 
Without it, she will be no worse off than we are in Egypt or 
Austro-Hungary is in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The evacuation 
of Manchuria, which is what we are striving for, might possibly 
be accomplished at the cost of a war. It will certainly never 
be brought about by diplomacy. If Manchuna is not worth 
a war, it would be much better for England to mark it Russian 
on her maps and pass to the ordér of the day. And who is to 
fight Russia for the occupied province? We cannot. Germany 
will not. The United States has eliminated such a contingency 
from its programme. Japan alone remains. There is -certainly _ 
no love lost between Japs and Russians ever since Russia assured 
Japan, who had obtained a foothold in China by the treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, that this violation of Chinese territory could not be brooked, 
and then seized that territory herself. Moreover, the Japs are stronger 
than their rivals on sea and for the moment better equipped on 
land. In a word, the war machinery and plant are ready, but most 
of the capital has been spent in purchasing them, and there are 
hardly any funds left to carry on a war. Besides, the odds in favour 
of Japan are not large enough to assure her a decisive victory over 
Russia. And a doubtful success would be almost as bad as defeat. 
War for the sake of Manchuria, therefore, is out of the question. And- 
without war the Tsar’s Officials will continue to administer the 
province as before. Why, then, should we wantonly irritate Russia 
instead of employing the tactics which the German Kaiser has used 
with such success in his relations towards this country? If enmity 
with Muscovy is unprofitable, why not try friendship? There is no 
_ golden middle way, and the sooner we discern Ithis fact the better. 
An outsider can have no serious objections to either line of action, 
if it be well considered and resolutely carried out. But mere bluff 
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is undignified and costly, and may be fraught with disaster in the 
end. On the other hamd, friendship without mutual trust is impos- 
sible, and this presupposes a Tsar like Alexander IIT., who was his 
own Foreign Secretéry, or a statesman like M. Witte as Chancellor. 

But it is questionable whether our so-called diplomatic victory will 

last very long. China has hesitatingly followed the advice of the 
Allies and the Viceroys, and refused to sign the Convention with 
Russia. But how long will she persist in this refusal? Without 
claiming to see much further than the average newspaper reader, 
1 venture to predict that in a relatively short space of time the 
. Convention will be duly ratified, signed and sealed. There will, 
of course, be modifications in if. The clause excluding all foreigners 
from employment will be geographically restricted. But, all the 
same, Manchuria will be delivered over to the Tsar. If the Chinese 
were wise, it will be urged, they would never sign the document. 
Quite so. But they, or rather their rulers, are not wise, and they 
are weak, and we must take them as they are. If this aspect of the 
‘question had been seriously considered when there was yet time 
to act, and if the game be really worth the candle, our Government 
would have left nothing undone to second the efforts of the Japanese 
Prince Komura, who was in Pekin in 1899, to conclude a treaty 
with China which might have changed the whole course of history. 
But the directors of our foreign policy seem to make it a point never 
to take long views of any subject. One of the consequences is that” 
Manchuria is virtually lost to China. The Manchu rulers having | 
to deal with a neighbouring and powerful State, which knows exactly 
what it wants and grudges no trouble and fears no danger to get it, 
are soft as molten wax. On the other Powers, who disagree among 
themselves and employ as means of action parchment, behind which 
there are neither rifles nor cannons, they smile as upon those Chris- 
tians who revile each other’s churches in their zealous efforts to 
convert the followers of Confucius or Buddha. . 

I have, I am aware, set forth the facts in a very crude form, and have 
stated Russia’s case in particular with a frankness akin to brutality. 
In such matters, however, it is desirable above all things to reduce 
acts and aims to their simplest expression. Diplomatic form and 
courtly varnish can be always imparted to them later on. Take the 
attitude of the Tsar's Government for example. Stripped of all 
embellishment, it is political and commercial predominance in Man- 
churia, which would have taken place very slowly had it not been for 
Germany’s sudden leap into a world-policy, whereby Russia’s hand 
was forced. But there is another and a very different way of putting 
it, a statement in usum Delphini, so to say. Russia, for instance, is 
accused of having broken up the Concert of the Powers for her own sel- 
fish “ends. She replies that the Concert was never very harmonious’ 
from the very first, was itself formed for selfish purposes, and that 
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discordant notes were heard the moment definite action began to be 
discussed. Thus in the matter of punishing Chinese officials, to 
take but one instance, Japan, England, and the United States held 
divergent views. The proscription list was long at first, and was 
gradually whittled away, thanks to the humanity of Russia, Japan, 
and America. 

Moreover, Russia, it may be said, always regarded the Concert 
merely as a means to an end, and therefore not necessarily to be 
upheld at all costs. Seeing no desirable object to be gained by having 
Chinese officials killed in cold blood, and without trial or other for- 
malities, she separated from her Allies. Prestige even in China is 
not a matter of counting the number of human heads which a foreign 
State can have cut off to satisfy its thirst for vengeance. Besides, it 
became gradually evident that the really guilty people, those who had 
inspired or ordered the atrocities, could not be caught and brought to 
justice. And what good purpose would it serve to have their sub- 
ordinates beheaded for obeying orders, which they were bound in duty 
to carry out? If this Anglo-German view were adopted, it would 
follow that the Chinese, if only they had the power, would possess the © 
right of calling for-the heads of Count Waldersee and the officers 
who set out with him for China in order to put in force the blood- 
thirsty instructions delivered by Kaiser Wilhelm in his “ Hunnen- 
“speech.” 

To those who might feel tempted to sneer at the utterance of these ` 
humane convictions by a Power who had not yet washed off the 
stain of blood contracted at Blagoveshtshensk the answer is that the 
drastic measures employed by Russia on the Amur, however cruel, 
were taken in war-time, while the enemy was up in arms, and in the 
very district where the attack on the persons and property of the 
Tsar’s subjects had been made. War is cruel: the object of the 
belligerent is to kill as many of the enemy’s troops as possible, and 
it is not forbidden to deal harshly with the unarmed populations, if 
there be good grounds for suspecting them of aiding and abetting 
the foe. But this is a very different thing from slaying civil servants 
in time of peace on the pretext of wreaking vengeance upon them 
for official acts done before the country was occupied. And to put 
these two cases on the same footing is to forfeit one’s claim.to be 
heard as an impartial judge. 

The reproach of disloyalty to the other Powers is met by arguments 
of an analogous kind Russia, it is true, has made a special agree- 
ment with China, or, what will ultimately come to the same, with Li 
Hung Chang. This private bargain came as a surprise to Russia’s 
Allies, but only because they forgot what she herself had at first failed 
to realise,” that she and she alone was at war with China. All tre 
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other Governments sent out expeditions to defend their Ambassadors 
and to help to quell the rising of the Boxers. Russia was with them 
there, and will faithfully stand by them until fair compensation has 
been obtained for the damage done. But her position in Manchuria 
was on a wholly different footing, and her attitude must consequently 
be entirely different from theirs. The Chinese authorities in Man- 
churia actually and formally waged war against the Tsar, and 
compelled his Government to undertake costly military operations 
on the Amur. There Russia was left to her own devices without 
any help from other Powers. The fortune of war being in her favour, 
she occupied a considerable portion of that territory as a victorious 
belligerent, and has consequently the right of making the fate of 
that territory subservient to the maintenance of order and tran- 
quillity throughout her own neighbouring provinces. There were no 
Boxers in Manchuria, no rising, no conspiracy.* There was genuine 
war. The Boxers were confined to the province of Petchili, the war 
to the Amur and Manchuria. Consequently the two phenomena 
should be kept asunder. Manchuria is not a portion of œ larger 
question ; it ig an entirely independent problem which no Power but 
Russia is called upon to solve. The Tsar’s Foreign Minister made 
a serious mistake in undertaking beforehand to evacuate Manchuria, 
and in assimilating the Petchilian and the Manchurian questions. 
Evacuation could and would have taken place in any case without 
any preliminary promise. 

Russia having occupied Manchuria as a ‘belligerent could not well 
withdraw her troops without first coming to some understanding with - 
China. This is a procedure which invariably takes place in such 
cases, Moreover the terms on which the victor grants peace to the 
vanquished are seldom altogether satisfactory to the latter.t , These 
reflections explain sufficiently and satisfactorily the exchange of ideas 
between Russia and China, and also the nature of the Convention 
which they ultimately agreed to, but have not yet signed. The only 
reproach that can with reason ‘be made against Count Lamsdorff is 
that he failed to realise at first the specific difference between the 
rising of the Boxers in Petchili and the outbreak of war against 
Russia on the Amur.t 

It may be urged that all this special pleading is undignified and 
unconvincing, and I am not concerned to prove or suggest the con- 
trary. But it is not one whit less convincing than the official assur- 
ances publicly given by European Governments that no looting took 
place in China during the military operations there. It is as worthy 
of belief as all the preambles to acts of annexation promulgated by 
any and every Government within the memory ‘of man. 

Personally I am convinced that China will end by signing the 

“ Messenger of Europe, April, p. 826. 
t Ibidem, | Ibidem, 
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Convention, and that Russia will refrain from annexing Manchuria, 

This, of course, is only a personal opinion, but there are facts which 

could be alleged in support of it. Annexation without assimilation 

has its drawbacks. The almond-eyed race consists of the toughest 
specimens of mankind on the globe, and ihe least amenable to 

assimilation. Even the Jews, whom the most cultured and powerful 
peoples of the world failed to submerge, have been entirely 
absorbed by the Chinese. Many Russians in Eastern Siberia have 
succumbed to the same influences in the past, and many are 

certain to be absorbed in the future. In all Siberia there are at 
the present moment less than five million Russians. In Manchuria 

and the north-western provinces the Chinese number fifty millions. 

When the two races have lived together for a generation, the diffi- 

culties of the situation will have become apparent to all. Thoughtful” 
Russians are by no means enchanted with the prospect opening out 
to their people, and curse the day on which it was decided to build 

the Trams-Siberian railway across Manchuria. But these are matters 

for the consideration of their own countrymen. 

So far as the interests of this country are concerned, there would 
seem to ibe but two reasonable lines of action theoretically possible 
in the Far East; either the maintenance of China’s integrity for an 
indefinite period by means of a coalition, which will not recoil from 
fighting and permanently crippling the northern Colossus, or, as an 
alternative, a friendly understanding with Russia such as has never 
yet subsisted between the two countries. It is needless to discuss the 
middle course, which we have been following for nearly fifty years. 
It has proved costly and unproductive. It -has not brought us a 
single lasting advantage, not even when, as at the Berlin Congress, 
it seemed to be for once successful. On the other hand, an inter- 


` , national coalition, with an appeal to arms for its ultimate sanction, 


might, if it were once realised, last for a few months. As a per- 
manent institution, which to prove successful it ought to. be, it is 
inconceivable. But as a matter of fact; no such coalition could be 
got together, even for a week. The mere idea of Germany joining 
any group of Powers conspiring to make war on Russia is too pre- 
` posterous to be entertained for a moment. 

But, admitting for the sake of argument that all these and other 
difficulties were disposed of, China satisfactorily partitioned up 
among the Powers, and the Yangtse Valley duly assigned to Great 
Britain, the question would then arise, how long should we be in 
a position to defend it against a covetous and powerful foe, or, in 
other words, how much ultramarine territory more than we actually 
possess are we capable of defending with our present military organ- 
isation. In the answer to this question lies the key to our attitude 
in the Far East. 5 


Jt may seem absurd to suggest friendship with Russia as the only . 
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alternative to hostility, at the very moment that we are chaunting 
premature pæans in celebration of our diplomatic victory over wily 
-Muscovy. But preposterous though it appear, there is much to be 
urged in favour of it. In any case, our interests do not clash with 
Russia’s aims to anything like the same extent-or with the same 
degree of intensity as with those of our circumspect ally, Germany. 
Moreover, the experiment, which has never yet been tried, would be 
warmly welcomed by Russian slatesmen, who never before enter- 
tained it. And it certainly looks attractive enough, in the distance. 
In any case it is not more unseasonable to-day than was the Austro- 
Prussian friendship immediately after the Austro-Prussian War or 
the Anglo-German understanding before the close of the war in 
South Africa. 

The partition of China, whether it take the form of an annexation 
or of “spheres of influence,’ seems, so far as one can now judge, 
a measure fraught with disaster to all concerned. To qualify it ` 
from the ethical point of view is, of course, superfluous. The ideal 
state of things would be a regenerate and reorganised Chinese 
Empire alive to its own interests and well able to defend them. 
But the only people capable of breathing new political life into 
the subjects of the Bogdykhan are the Japs, who understand tlie 
people, and have experience of the process. The other Powers, 
however, would never consent to entrust them with such a mission. 
That being so, it is not clear what advantages this country can hope 
to reap from an attitude of chronic and futile opposition to Russia. 
If there were reasonable grounds for believing that she could 
thereby drive Russia out of Manchuria for godd, or get China 
thoroughly organised by Japan, the policy would at least deserve 
respectful consideration. But no one entertains any such hopes. 
What then is the motive? Territory in China we can neither 
annex nor defend. The “open door” is an object in the attainment 
of which all the other industrial Powers are at present just as keenly 
interested as ourselves. The only efficacious means of offering 
successful opposition to Russia would be the formation of a powerful 
coalition, able and willing to check her advance by crippling her 
resources permanently. If this be, as it seems, a chimera, the only 
alternative would appear to be a cordial understanding. But in any 
and every case a State like ours should regulate its relations with 
- the greatest world~power after itself on clearly-defined lines, leading 
to desirable and atiainable ends, instead of acting on the principle: 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 


E J. Ditnoy,, 


THE AMERICAN AND AFRICAN CIVIL WARS, 


ISTORY often repeats itself, and our South African War 
H resembles in so many points the other great English-speaking 
war of the last century that a consideration of the history of 
the American Civil War may keep many of us to a right considera- 
tion of our own position, and of the task which lies before the British 
people in the pacification of the two new colonies. Like ours the 
American struggle was one in which the question of ultimate success 
was certain, provided that each side was in earnest and did its best 
to win. No thinking man’could have had any doubt that the North 
must inevitably overpower the South if it put forward its full 
strength, any more than he could doubt the power of the British 
Empire to conquer the two Republics. Many a time during the 
course of each war it seemed to the outside and superficial observer 
that the case would be reversed, and that incapacity and blundering 
on the one side, and zeal and skill on the other, had redressed the 
balance of force, and were about to give victory to the weaker side. But 
blunder as their rulers or their generals may have done, neither the 
Northern people nor the British people ever committed the fatal 
blunder of giving way to despair or contemplating giving in. 
Reverses only stirred both the peoples and their rulers to further 
efforts, developed a spirit of patriotism and self-denial which showed 
the true qualities of the nations at their best, and proved the devotion 
and courage of their soldiers to be second to none. 
` In both cases an attempt has been made to obscure the issues at 
stake, and the real origin of the war. The interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the right of each individual 
State to leave the Union and of the rest to force an individual State 
to remain in, had as much or as little to do with the real causes of 
war as had the construction of the treaties of 1881 and 1884, or the 
rights of Great Britain to the use of that vague and meaningless term 
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“Suzerain over the South African Republic.” In both cases the 
weaker, while professedly fighting for its own liberty, was really 
fighting for the right of an oligarchy or aristocracy to rule; while the 
stronger, though in the eyes of the world apparently trying to 
crush liberty, was in reality only aiming at the enforcement of the 
democratic principle of government by the majority and equal 
rights for all the inhabitants of a country. In both cases the weaker 
side, or at least a very large proportion of its adherents, were driven 
to hostility by the vague fear of an attack being made upon some- 
thing which was not actually, or at any rate not immediately, 
threatened. The Southerners feared the immediate and uncompen- 
sated abolition of negro slavery, whereas the Abolitionist party was 
at the outbreak of the war by no means in a majority in the North, 
and the policy of abolition was only forced upon Lincoln as the war 
wenton. Slavery may or may not have been doomed to come to an early 
end, but the end would have come gradually and without force had it 
not been for the Secession, and the rights of those Slave States 
which held true to the Union were carefully safeguarded. Similarly, 
doubtless, many of the less well-informed Boers really believed that 
Great Britain was determined to take away the independence of the 
Republics, while in truth no responsible English politicians had 
any such desire, and annexation was only forced upon us as the in- 
evitable consequence of the war and the course it took. Incorporation 
with the British Empire may have been inevitable, but had it not 
been for the warlike policy of the Transvaal it would havé been 
brought about by peaceful agreement, not by force. In both cases, 
however, the extremists on the other side had given some excuse 
for this unreasoning fear: John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry has 
its counterpart in the Jameson raid. 

In both cases the position of the anti-war party on both sides was 
peculiar. Few people now realise how nearly the Seceding States 
were allowed to secede in peace, or how nearly States remained in 
the Union which afterwards gave of their best to the Confederate 
cause, and suffered as heroically as South Carolina herself. Many 
Northerners were willing to lot the Southern States go if they chose, 
partly because they thought that the Union could do without them, 
partly because they thought they were only exercising their con- 
slitutional right. But the attack on Fort Sumter united the patriots 
of the North as firmly as the Boer ultimatum and the invasion of 
Natal united English Tory and Radical, and from that time there - 
was no turning back for the North any more than there was for Great 
Britain in October, 1899, As a well-known Philadelphian Democrat 
once said to me: “ When they fired on the flag, I said: ‘Those fellows 
“ ‘have got to be whipped, and they shall be whipped.” Similarly 
it was only the determination of Lincoln’s Government to force the 
Seceding States back into the Union that drove Virginia into ‘the 
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Confederacy. Many of the best Southern leaders, both civil and 
military, were Union men at heart, and only fought against the 
Union because to them the State was their country, and like true 
patriots they threw in their lot with their country without regard 
to personal feeling. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, the Virginians, the 
soldiers, were much more dangerous to the Federals than Jefferson 
Davis, the orator, statesman, and apostle of Secession, of whom Grant 
remarked: “On several occasions he came to the relief of the Union 
“Army by means of his superior (?) military genius.” 

In our own case our most dangerous opponents have not been the 
intolerant ambitious politicians who were hostile from the first, and 
who made the war. Our difficulties have come from the men who 
were opposed to war, did their best to avoid it, and would willingly 
have granted the reforms which would have made war impossible, 
but who, their country once engaged, have fought for their country 
with a courage and skill which their opponents are the first to 
admire. . 

In’ both cases the war was begun in a spirit of reckless self- 
confidence and contempt of the enemy, which was only untaught 
at a terrible cost. The Southerner—accustomed to the use of arms 
and to an outdoor life—was fully convinced that he could whip ten 
Yankee mechanics, just as the Boer expected to sweep the 
rooineks into the sea and shoot the soldiers of the Queen like so many 
antelopes. The Northerners were sure that Lincoln’s first call of 
75,000 men for three months would be sufficient to put down the 
rebellion, just as we expected the “Army Corps” to walk into 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria without any serious resistance. When 
the Civil War was ended the Union had over a million of men under” 
arms, and the dead alone numbered more than the 75,000. How 
our one Army Corps has been multiplied, and how we have suffered, 
are matters of everyday knowledge. 

Without trying to establish any exact comparison between 
any particular battles or incidents, it is easy to note how 
the two wars resemble each other in many of their 
salient features. We have the weaker side beginning by winning 
the most marvellous and unexpected victories. We have the stronger 
suffering unexpected defeats, reverses which might break the spirit 
_ of any people; but we see in each case the dogged Anglo-Saxon spirit, 
_ confident in the justice of ita country’s cause, because the cause is its 
country’s, refusing to be beaten, and gradually but surely wearing 
down its opponent. “I shall fight it out on this line if it takes me 
“the whole summer,” said Grant, after an action not unlike one of 
Buller’s before Ladysmith. He did, and he won, though he had to 
wait till next spring for full success. We see hopeless confusion at 
the beginning, followed by failure. We see success following unity 
and the organisation of a master mind. We have the same features 
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of the interference of the civil superiors with the generals. I have 
already quoted Grant’s criticism on Jefferson Davis. We have 
generals superseded, relieved from duty, sometimes cheerfully doing 
the work set before them, sometimes querulously sulking because 
someone was put over thoir heads, and disappearing from the field 
altogether. g 

We have Lee forced to sacrifice his army to the defence of Rich- 
mond, and we find, on. the contrary, the Boers who abandoned their 
. capital able to prolong the struggle long after the fall of Pretoria. 
In both cases the difficulty to be overcome by the victors lay not so 
much in fighting the enemy when they met him as in the natural 
features of the country in which they had to operate, and tho 
enormous lines of communications which they had to maintain. 
At the time when the Confederate Armies surrendered the Federals 
had 1,000,000 men in the field under arms, but only 260,000 were 
available for actual contact with the enemy. De Wet, too, had his 
prototypes, for, according to General Grant, the guerilla leaders, 
Morgan and Forrest, who amused themselves by raiding far into the 
enemy’s country, ‘inflicted far greater loss in men on the Federals 
than the strength of their own commands, while the destruction of 
public and private property was enormous. All the mischief done 
by the raiders, however, availed nothing to change the course of the 
war. We, after believing the fighting force of the enemy rendered 
harmless for offensive operations, have seen our own territories 
invaded, undergone something like a small panic, and have had all 
sorts of lugubrious prophecies made by the despondent among our- 
selves, and by unfriendly critics abroad. The Boer raids into the 
Cape Colony may well be compared to Hood’s mad and disastrous 
dash into Tennessee in rear of Sherman, when that general was 
throttling the Confederacy by his march to Savannah, and to Early’s 
raid towards the North in the summer of 1864, a raid planned in the 
vain hope of frightening the Federal Government into withdrawing 
Grant’s army from its position to defend Washington. It is curious 
to read in the Times the most scathing remarks as to the perilous 
position in which Grant in particular, and the Northern-Cause in 
general, were placed by that operation, while, as a matter of fact, 
that General had just succeeded in fastening his iron grip on Lee’s 
army in such a way as to make its destruction sooner or later inevit- 
able, and Warly’s forlorn hope was easily repulsed and his force 
annihilated. 

Much has been said of the action of our generals in farm-burning 
and devastating the country for military reasons, and many hard 
_ Words have been said as to the policy and humanity of such pro- 
ceedings. I think those who take what I may call the extreme 
humane view would do .well to consider Grant’s reason for the 
devastation of the Shenandoah Valley, the object of which was to 
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make raids on Washington such as Early’s impossible. Especially, 
however, should they read Sherman’s answer to the inhabitants of 
Atalanta, who remonstrated against being sent into the Confederate 
lines because for military reasons he found it s AREDEERTY to destroy the 
city. It was as follows :— 


I diik revoke my order. I have to prepare for a futurs struggle 
in which millions, nay hundreds of millions, of good people outside of 
Atalanta have a deep interest. We must have peace, not only in 
Atalanta, but in all America. To have peace, the rebel armies must 
be defeated. To defeat them, we must reach them in their recesses. 
My mihtary plans make 1b necessary for them to go away, and I can 
only renew my offer of services to make their exodus in any direction 
as easy as possible. 

War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it. Those who brought war 
on our country deserve all the curses and malediction a people can 
pour out. I had no hand in making this war, and I will make more 
gacrifices to-day- than any of you to secure peace. But you cannot 
have peace and a division of our country. We don’t want your 
nogroes, or your houses, or your land, or anything that you have, 
but we do want and will have a just obedience to the laws of the 
United States. This we will have, and if it involves the destruction of 
your improvements we cannot help it. 

You have heretofore read public sentiment in your newspapers. 
They live by falsehood and excitement, and the quicker you seek for 
truth in other quarters the better for you. You have begun this war 
without one jot or tittle of provocation. I myself have seen, in, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, hadre and thousands 
of women and children fleeing from your own armies and desperadoes, 
hungry and with bleeding feet. In Memphis, Vicksburg, and 
Mississippi, we fed thousands upon thousands of the families of rebel 
soldiers left on our hands, and whom we could not see starve Now 
that war comes home to you, you feel very differently; you deprecate 
its horrors. But you did not feel them. when you were sending 
carloads of soldiers and ammunition, and were moulding shells and 
shot, to carry war into Kentucky and Tennessee, and desolate the 
homes of hundreds and thousands of good people, who only asked to 
live at peace in their old homes under the government of their 
inheritance. 

But when peace dces come, you may call on me for anything. 
Then I will share with you the last cracker, and watch with you to 
guard your homes and families against danger from every quarter. 
Now you must go, and take with you the old.and feeble; feed and 
nurse them, and build for them in more quiet places proper habita- 
tions to shield them against the weather until the mad passions of 
men cool down, and allow the Union and Peace once more to settle 
on your old homes at Atalanta. 


Let it be remembered, too, that it was Sherman who, though he had 
shown the utmost severity in the last stages of the war, was dis- 
owned and disgraced by his Government for suggesting favourable 
terms for the surrender of the Confederate armies and the restoration 
of peace, We have complained sometimes of foreign sympathy with 
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our opponents. The Northerners had exactly the same complaint to . 
make—especially of ourselves. Indeed, it is only natural for the 
sympathy of third parties to be extended to the weaker of two 
antagonists who is making a good fight against the stronger. But the 
Northerners had much more to complain of in us than we have in 
our Continental neighbours, and it is curious to see how the glamour 
` ‘of sympathy for the weaker side led so many people to ignore alto- 

gether, not only the true issues of the war, but the characteristics of 

the combatants, and to forget that the South was fighting to preserve 
` those very institutions and peculiarities with which we had had most 
fault to find in dealing with the people of the United States. 

Our sympathy took a practical as well as a sentimental turn. We 
helped the South with something more substantial than wild news- 
paper articles and demonstrations. English blockade runners 
brought to the South the supplies which were necessary to maintain 
the war, English capitalists bought Confederate bonds. English 
shipyards provided the ships which were transformed into Con- 
federate privateers or warships, and drove the American mercantile 
flag from the sea. In the case of the “Alabama,” ship and arma- 
ment came from England, and were brought together on the high 
seas. The effective portion of her crew was English, and when at 
last she met something more formidable than an unarmed tea-trader 
or a gunboat half her size, her captain and many of his officers and 
men were saved from captivity by an English yacht. The reception 
in London of Semmes, the commander of the “ Alabama,” whose ex- 
ploits had consisted of capturing merchantmen and destroying pro- 
perty, was as hearty, though not so exuberant, as the French recep- 
tion of Kruger. 

Lastly, let us remember this. When the war was over, when the 
Confederates could resist no more and their last armies had to sur- 
render, the soldiers, who had fought their enemies, conquered them 
and learned to know and respect them, were ready to give terms 
which would have ensured peace and goodwill for the whole country ; 
the politicians refused, and had no policy but that of oppression. 
Ve victis was the cry of the civilians; “ Let us be friends” the senti- 
ment of the soldiers. Take the case of Grant and Lee at Appomattox 
Court House. We find Grant writing out terms for the surrender 
of the Confederate Army; fair terms, which, as a soldier, Lee could 
not complain of. Lee makes the suggestion as to allowing the 
private soldiers to keep their horses. Grant agrees at once—in the 
interests of peace—to enable the disbanded soldiers to go back to 
their homes with some live stock to help in the cultivation of their 
farms. “General, there is nothing that you could have done to 
“accomplish more good, either for them or the Government,” was 
Lee’s acknowledgment of his conqueror’s generosity. Take Sherman 
and Johnston only a few days later—let us try to make peace once 
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and for all, said the soldiers—the Confederates are beaten. Cannot 
- we who have fought against oach other so desperately arrange for ull 
the forces of the Confederacy to lay down their arms. And then we 
have a basis agreed upon for the ending of the war, terms which, if 
accepted by the United States Government, would have ensured 
the peaceful and orderly return of the Southern States to the Union, 
would have saved the Southern people the terrible ordeal of recon- 
struction, the Northern people the shame of misusing their victory. 
Not only were Sherman’s proposals not accepted at Washington, but 
for daring to suggest them he was disgraced, repudiated, and his 
`. troops forbidden to obey him. To the soldiers who had fought, the 
Southerners were a gallant foe to be made into good and friendly 
citizens; to the politicians who had talked, they were rebels to be 
crushed and held in subjection. Grant’s military convention, of 
course, could not be repudiated ; but the politicians were able to carry 
out the reconstruction of the South in flagrant violation of its prin- 
ciples, with the result of years of misery and lawlessness for the 
- country, and the keeping up for years of the ill-feeling between 
North and South which might have died away in a twelvemonth.* ` 
We ‘have passed through a period of storm and stress as severe as 
did our American kinsfolk. Let us learn to avoid the mistake they 
made in the hour of-victory. We professed at the outset of the 
struggle to be anxious only for good government and equal rights 
between man and man. Let us show the world that that was uu 
empty sham. We have given of our best, have spent blood and 
treasure freely, to conquer the two republics; let us give of our best 
to govern them well, and give to them that freedom and prosperity 
which we honestly believe can best be enjoyed under the British 
flag. Foreign nations are watching us jealously, ready to catch at 
any blunder we make. Let us resolve on this: that on no account 
shall we allow British bayonets to be used to maintain the rule of the 
carpet-bagger and the scallawag. a 


4 W. H. Sanps. 


* Since the above was wiitten the publication of the official Despatches, with the 
recount of Buller’s proposed terms for the honournble surrender of the Boer forces and 
ther disavowal, has thown a great light on the question of politicians and soldiers. It 
would be well for the country to know who was, in fact, 1esponsible for Buller bemg 
forbidden to offer terms which he who knew the Boers believed would be accepted and 
would make an end of the war. It may be observed that one great 1eason for mducing 
Sherman to offe: the terms he did to Johnston was the fear that the beaten army might 
Dreni into fragments and cairy on a desultory guerilla war, the end of which could not 

e foreseen. 


CHEAP LITERATURE. 


RAVELLING northward from London I met with a man of the 
T labouring class, warmly and sufficiently clad, but collarless, 
and with a great bottle sticking out of his pocket. With him 
was a girl of about fifteen, a pretty girl, but slovenly and unkempt, 
dressed in smart, but very dirty, clothing. A lady in the far corner 
of the carriage eyed the couple suspiciously as they entered; the 
man looked rough, and she made as if to change her carriage; but 
it was too late, and she sat “on guard,” watching every movement 
uneasily. But as the train left the station, man and girl, after 
refreshing themselves from the bottle, produced from their pockets 
two soiled and tattered penny novelettes, which they thenceforward 
read with slow and persistent diligence. The lady sank back in 
comfortable relief, and I fell to pondering over the universal reign of 
cheap literature. a 

What do the people read? ‘It is no unimportant question this, 
for those who are interested in understanding them. No doubt, to 
a certain extent, they read what they can get; and if Anthony Hope 
would publish in halfpenny form he might rival “The Phantom 
“Boatman ” or “A Traitor to His Oath.” Nevertheless, the writers 
`of the cheap stories would probably tell us that the public for which 
they write insist upon having a literature to their ‘taste, and that 
any, attempt to force them to a higher level would mean literary 
annihilation. The people practically dictate what mental food they 
are prepared to assimilate, and a study of what they will read is 
really a study of an important part of their minds. 

Of course, there is a large range of the best literature open through 
the free libraries to all who care for it; and how far the people avail 
themselves of it can be, to a certain extent, ascertained from the 
returns of the libraries. It is to be feared that a good deal of the 
reading done there is not much above the level of what is done 
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outside. During an hour spent in the reading-room of a free library 
last week I saw some six or seven lads between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty saunter in and settle down to read the illustrated maga- 
zines of a lighter type—the “ Strand,” “ Harmeworth’s,” ete. Harm- 
less enough, of course, had it not been work-hours, and, after all, 
they were better there than at the street corners. But one thing 
I did regret, and that was that, in learning to read, they had not 
also learned how to use books properly. To press them open with 
the palm of a very dirty hand, and a gesture as of French polishing, 
and to moisten the thumb and finger for every page turned over— 
surely the Board School should have taught that this is unnecessary. 

Outside the free libraries, also, there is a fair range of more or less 
standard literature well within the reach of the wage-earners. Does 
Sir Walter Besant know that all the sixpenny novels against which 
he wages war can be had for 44d. in Hoxton? Dickens, in a bright 
‘red cover, finds a good market there; and is only rivalled at the 
same price by Mrs. Henry Wood. But an omnivorous public, with 
an enormous appetite for reading and little money to spare, cannot 
be satisfied with volumes of which the price may be as much as u 
shilling. Why, for a shilling you can get 24 thrilling stories—- 
illustrated, too, and dealing with the most recent topics of the day. 
While his readers are at a stage of mental development at which 
quantity counts for more than quality, the writer of halfpenny 
stories need not fear competition with any authors who cannot face 
the world without a binding to their backs. 

Who are the writers of these storiesP Some make use of names, 
and are no doubt known and appreciated by the public for whom 
they work; but the names are not amongst those which appear in 
the “ Athensum” and “Spectator,” and have an unfamiliar sound. 
Do they, I wonder, resent their exclusion from the field of criticism P 
or do they rejoice in their immunity from possibly inept and in- 
jurious reviews? I hope they are well paid—some of them at least 
—but I fear that, like all who work for quantity rather than for 
quality, they are among those whose toil brings them neither fame 
nor the more solid goods of life. , 

The output of this literature is enormous. It is to be found in 
all the little news-shops or general- 'ehops of London; and in the 
North-country manufacturing villages there is generally an enter- 
prising shopkeeper established near the mill-door, to cater for 
the “hands.” It is chiefly in the form of weekly numbers, made up 
in various ways. Sometimes there is a serial combined with a 
complete story; and thon either the serial may contribute the bulk 
of the paper and the story ‘be short; or the complete story may be 
the principal feature, followed by a comparatively brief instalment 
of the serial. An ingenious compromise is sometimes effected by 
. cutting off the final chapter only of the complete story, and com- 
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bining it with a similarly mutilated one in the next number. Tho 
object is, of course, to induce the reader lo buy the continuation ; but 
many readers prefer completeness’ for their money, and resent 
waiting seven days for the happiness of the ‘heroine; and to meet 
their tastes a goodly supply of little booklets is issued. 

Of the many papers which consist almost entirely of short cuttings, 
the papers of which “Tit-Bits” was the first and perhaps the best, 
there is little to say. They differ chiefly in being more or ‘ess 
vulgar in tone, and have absolutely no claims to be considered as 
literature. Some few of the story papers resemble them in filling up 
odd corners and pages with snips, especially those which aim at 
being “funny,” but with them it is merely subsidiary to the interest 
of the narrative. f 

But there is one element common to all which I have seen, with 
hardly an exception, and that is the “ competition.” Even the better 
class booklet has not confidence in its literary merit without the 
addition of one or more of these competitions to tempt the reader on 
from one week to the next. I do not know how far they are legal, 
but none of them seem to call for the slightest skill; the result turns 
upon mere chance or guess work. I suppose that there is a result, 
und that the much vaunted prizes are sometimes given, or surely 
even the most gullible public would cease to pay any attention to 
them. Sewing machines, pianos, jewellery and dress materials 
figure chiefly as prizes in the girls’ papers; watches and money in 
the boys’. The economics of these competitions is interesting, for 
generally speaking the competitors are not required to forward 
either money or stamps; they have merely to fill in a form contained 
in the paper, thus ensuring the purchase of the paper in question. 
One ingenious booklet has two competitions, for which the forms are ` 
printed on the two sides of the same leaf, so that a competitor 
tempted by both would have to buy two booklets. It is difficult to 
believe that the total number of purchasers is really increased by 
this device; it is probably one of the useless tricks invented by 
some publisher without confidence in the literary superiority of his 
wares, and adopted by others in self-defence. Ite only economic ’ 
justification seems to lie in the fact that it constitutes an element in 
cheap literature which cannot be rivalled by the free libraries. 

A point which strikes one ®t once about these periodicals is the 
absolute division between ne for boys and those intended 
for girls. I say boys and gius, but there are probably as many 
adults as juveniles amongst the readers; and, indeed, the “ Girls’ 
‘‘ Friend” is careful to state in its title that it is a paper for readers 
of all ages. It is not only in the subject and style of ihe stories, but 
in the whole “ get-up” of the papers that this difference is apparent. 
The girls’ papers have generally an attempt at an ornamental cover, 
often pretty enough, with wreaths of flowers surrounding a senti- 
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mental head or figure; the boys’’aim chiefly at reproducing the 
most startling episode of the story in the crudest black and white. 
The girls’ periodicals again are generally on better paper and in 
-better print. It is probably due to this, and not to literary 
superiority, that the girls pay a penny and the boys a halfpenny. 


And yot there is a decided superiority in the stories for girls; the 


_ proprietors of the little news-shops agree that they are “ much better 
stuff” than what the boys read, and it would be interesting to 


„know whether this is recognised as a higher and better paid branch of 


-the profession. : 
Before attempting to estimate the worth of this literature, it is 
„only fair to consider the purpose which it primarily serves, and which 
necessarily determines its development. “The Best Companion for 
“Bug or Train ”—so one of them is headed, and that is the clue to 
follow. The public for which these stories are written is for the 
, -most part a tired public, craving to forget its weariness, and eagerly 
seizing upon any mental distraction which will help. It is impos- 
„sible to forget weariness in train or ’bus without some such help; 
every jar and jolt reminds you of it, the noise intensifies it, your 
weary fellow passengers repeat it in every look and gesture. And 
so the boys and girls on their way to and from work have always 
in their pockets a story paper over which to spoil their eyes and rest 
their brains. The cashier-boy relieves the monotony of counting out 
-other peoples change by snatches of breathless excitement; the 
‘shop-girl soothes away the irritation of the long day’s toil by 
soaring with a heroine (in whom she finds a glorified self) into a 
heaven of luxury and sentimentality; and the author, if he has 
reaped neither glory nor money, has, at any rate, made difficult 
„lives a little easier. 
But it must be noted that authors who are to fulfil this function 
‘must write under, very difficult conditions. For one thing, they 
-cannot look for more than the minimum of intellectual exertion 
-on the part of their readers; it is, of course, true that the greatest 
mental refreshment—recreation in the truest sense—comes only in 
response to a certain amount of intellectual exertion; but this the 
‘people have still to learn. Indeed, it is doubtful how far the neces- 


sary concentration is possible in the detached and interrupted ` 


‘moments which they can give. In the second place, the physical 
conditions under which the stories are to be read involve a style 
‘which must be difficult to acquire, and very difficult to handle well. 
‘The type used is so small, and often so bad, that it would be quite 
‘illegible in dimly-lighted vehicles but for the device of very short 
paragraphs. Frequently every sentence stands detached, and it ia 
. almost impossible to write like this without writing jerkily.. 


o 


Again, the writer of high-class fiction, to be read by cultured and ` 


leisured people, is in other ways far Jess restricted in developing 


« 
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his work of art. He can indulge in descriptions and be fairly con- 
fident that not everyono will skip them; he can play with 
“problems,” or fall into moral or religious reflections, and be sure of 
stirring someone’s sympathetic emotions; and, above all, he can 
take time to develop his story artistically, or at least reasonably. 
But the writer for the people must confine his descriptions to two 
or three short sentences at the most; psychological studies would 
- be fatal to readers who hardly know whether they have got minds 
‘or not; moral or religious reflections, except of a purely conven- 
tional and very brief kind, would be incomprehensible, and the 
- story must march straight to its end with as little impedimenta as 
possible. The result, perhaps, is sometimes bald; but .one signal 
merit is that it is absolutely without “stuffing.” If the space is 
not filled, the stuffing is put in after the story, in the shape of 
paragraphs or cuttings. í 
The conditions of the stories are, then, that they must be interest- 
“ing, easily read, concise, and purely narrative. In fact the limita- 
tions under which the author works are not unlike those imposed 
` upon the artist who has to express himself in black’ and“ white— 
say the wood-engraver. The very simplicity of the material makes 
failure more difficult to conceal, and blunders of workmanship more 
glaring. It is extraordinary that, on the whole, much of the work 
is so really skilful and fulfils its purpose so well. Pe: 

Let us consider first the stories for girls. Perhaps one reason 
why these are of better quality than the boys’ is that it seems less 
necessary to load them with incident of a would-be exciting nature. 
It must be no small strain—I will not say upon the imagination, 

. but upon the invention—to keep the horo supplied with hair-breadth 
escapes for some fifteen large pages of very small print. The girls 
are satisfied with one or two good murders, a rescue, and a death-bed, 
so long as hero and ‘heroine are married or reconciled in the last 


` - chapter. That leaves room for some attempt at characterisation, at 


any rate in the minor characters; and for some observance of 
probabilities, an observance which entirely disappears in the boys’ 
stories, 
. As to the themes of the stories—for the girls there is but one; 
the old, old story of meeting, parting, and the church-door in the 
last chapter. Always the-church-door, and always for the one 
- purpose. In the illustrations there is hardly one of these stories 
¿in which that church-door (pointed arch by preference) - does not 
appear, with the hero and heroine in the fore-ground or middle 
distance. Even in the post-matrimonial romance tradition is strong 
-enough to drag them to thé church door for their reconciliation. 
There is practically no variation in the elements of the story, and 
the main figures-are all draw from the same types. The heroines 
may differ externally, they, áy be tall and stately, or small and 
222 
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- winning, but-they never achieve an independent character. They 
‘are the mero sport of their circumstances, t.e., the plot of the story ; 
their rôle is to'be injured and misunderstood, loving and faithful 
through all affliction, and it is clear that any outbreak of originality 
would be very disturbing. The hero suffers from a similar inevit- 
able insipidity; when the drunken steam-launch runs down the 
- virtuous rowing-boat the hero has no choice but to rescue everyone 
of importance to the story; just as when the wrong lady makes love 
-to him he immediately and automatically gives-wtterance to lofty | 
moral sentiments. 

There is more variety in the villain; indeed, though he still sur- 
vives to a far groater extent than in more fashionable fiction, the 
more up-to-date authors sometimes substitute blind circumstance 

- or a misunderstanding to fulfil his function. In one almost original 
story, of which, alas! I have failed to get the decapitated last chapter, 
-it would even seem as if the villain, who is personating the hero 
-with a view to acquiring the heroine and a fortune, was about to 
prove the virtuous man of the piece; a departure from tradition 
- which I find very disturbing to my moral judgment. But the good 
old villain is still to be found. He is dark and sinister, arrogant 
‘and vindictive, ever and anon a mocking smile parts his lips, he 
sneers and scowls, and gives utterance to a low sarcastic laugh, at 
critical moments his dark eyes gleam like living coals, and, finally, 
when retribution comes upon him, he falls dead without a moan. 

-The minor characters fall into three classes, and it is amongst 

them that attempts at character drawing reveal themselves. Just 
because they stand outside the main thread of the story they can 
exercise a little originality in their mode of life without com- 
plicating matters beyond the power of the author to clear up. They 
are, firat, the elderly friend of the family, who sympathises with 
both sides and gives the final blessing; this may be a parent, a 
maiden aunt, the family lawyer, or a dignitary of the Church—by 
preference the last. Secondly, there is the confidential friend of 
the ‘hero and heroine respectively, who may serve as the occasion of 
the misunderstanding, but more often acts merely as chorus to 
‘discuss the situation or to wonder at the change which has come over 
dear So-and-so. And, finally, there is the interesting child, either 
an enfant terrible, or the tender blossoni who is taken prematurely, 
perhaps fortunately, considering how morbid its surroundings are 
apt to be. This child is generally the precocious instrument of recon: 
ciliation, either by its own death, or-—as in one surprising instance— 
by stabbing the villain with a long thin instrument concealed about 
„its person. The girl who did this deed of might was really a capital 
.study of a tomboy, and it is much to be regretted that in order to 
avoid the legal consequences of her deed she had to die of heart 
disease’as soon as it was perpetrated, ea, S 


` 
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I do not know whether the comparison will seem very far 
fetched when I say that this persistent theme, made up of traditional - 
olements handled to a great extent in a purely conventional manner, - 
reminds one of the conditions of Byzantine art. There is the same 
absence of any appeal to nature, the same more or less unintelligent -. 
use of traditional forms, the same conventional rendering of an | 
unalterable theme. But there is also the same power of telling a 
story quite clearly and straightforwardly, and now and again great 
skill in ‘handling material under very limiting conditions. And in 
some of the minor characters, as I have said, there are life-like 
touches which make them almost analogous to the portrait figures 
appearing in the sacred pictures of Italian art. 

This question of the use of conventional material in works of 
fiction seems to me both more interesting and more difficult than is 
at first sight apparent. For instance, the representation of “ society” 
in these stories is for the most part purely conventional, and only 
avoids glaring absurdities by the scarcity of detail. But we must 
remember that even if these absurdities were present they would 
not be noticed by the readers for whom the stories are written; they 
aro satisfied, and the author’s -purpose is served, if an atmosphere of 
luxury, of the unknown and mysterious world of wealth and leisure, 
is suggested, and for this purpose .very slight and conventional 
indications are sufficient. For instance, when the heroine in déspair 
at her husband’s coldness goes to a great ball given by a fast lady, 
of whom he disapproves, we are given to understand in what a very 
aristocratic and yet reprehensible set she is moving, by being told 
that the guests represented Art, the Drama, the Army, the Aris- 
tocracy; in fact, “the only sect unrepresented was the Church.” 
Could the situation have been more compactly and convincingly 
represented? to say nothing of the compliment to the cause of 
righteousness and orthodoxy. Again, the same author, who is 
unusually daring in his descriptions, tells us that on the occasion in 
question the heroine’s ball costume (which, of course, “set off to 
“perfection her graceful figure”) “was of white silk, accordion ° 
“ pleated, and veiled with white net. On this white net a tracery 
“of glittering steel paillettes was studded here and there with coral 
“cabochons. The soft foam of the bodice opened in front over loose 
“knots of rose-pink silk in different shades. Bordering the - 
“décolleté was an embroidered collar edged with a kilted frill.” 
This description fails to convey any definite idea to the mind; 
but could hardly fail to stir the feminine longings of the girl-reader. 
It is interesting to note that the artist who illustrates this story ` 
has evidently despaired of reproducing the dress in question, and — 
merely indicates evening dress in general by a long train and 
low neck. 

Similar conventions are used in the illustrations to indicate the“ 
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aristocratic nature of the characters. The men are long and thin, 
with wonderful pointed feet and lofty brows; the women are simply 
lay figures in appropriate attitudes, carrying the hats and gowns from ; 
the latest fashion plates. But you see at once that they are people 
- with a wardrobe at their disposal, and to readers who have none that - 
suggests a great deal. ; 

And if we are tempted to complain that these conventional ren-. 
derings of “high life” convey false notions of self-indulgence and 
inanity to the readers, let us remember for how long we of the 
middle class have been (and indeed still are) content with entirely - 
conventional representations of the working class, and, perhaps, too, - 
of the aristocracy. : : 

The boys’ stories, as I have said, stand on an altogether lower 
plane. I do not wish to suggest that, as a rule, there is anything - 
immoral, or even deleterious about them, though no doubt some -~ 
might be found against which very serious complaint might be - 
made. But they are so overloaded with incident that the adult mind - 
is bewildered in the attempt to trace the story, while no absurdity - 
or exaggeration seems too gross. Bad construction and bad taste are - 
perhaps inevitable when the author’s energies are all absorbed in ° 
the endeavour to introduce more and- more incident. One feels 
regretfully that he has simply let himself go to write whatever - 
nonsense comes into his head, without taking the least pains to do 
the work well. And yet one cannot be as indignant as such bad and 
unconscientious work deserves; “needs must when the devil drives,” 
and it must be a weary way of earning a living, especially if the 
author has ever had hopes of doing real literary work. And it is 
significant that these stories are written by people of some educa- 
tion; grammatical and linguistic errors are even less common than 
in many novels which attain the dignity of reviews, and it is hardly ’ 
to be supposed that the editors, or even the printers, trouble them- 
selves much about,such matters. 

Of. course the boys’ papers vary in merit; in one or two there is 
more attempt at construction and the development of a plot, and less 
tendency to impossible exaggeration. The love-interest very naturally 
and wholesomely—and perhaps this is the one superiority which ` 
they have over the girls’ stories—plays a minor part; and in conse- ” 
quence there is a much greater variety of subject. There is the 
detective interest, the school interest, the supernatural interest, the 
theatrical interest, the fighting interest, and even the historical 
interest—if we may class under this ‘heading a romance based on 
Wat Tyler, and another called “ The Plotters of Pretoria,” in which 
Lord Roberts plays an important though speechless rôle. It is 
strange that with all this. variety of subject there should be such a | 
monotony of detail; of shooting, fighting and rescuing. It is not 
merely the amount of unnecessary bloodshed which is objectionable. 
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‘here is far more actual killing in King Solomon’s Mines or Treasure 
Tsland, but no one objects to it there. It must be the want of skill- 
and imagination which leaves us absolutely indifferent as to who is 
killed or how, so that we simply do not believe it when we are told _ 
that a single day of it turned the ‘hero from a light-hearted, careless 
boy toa man. Perhaps it is in this mechanical and unconvincing 
treatment of the horrors of violont death that we may find some 
justification for the view that they suggest brutalities to our London 
“Hooligans.” Their lack of imagination, which is always mainly, 
responsible for purposeless cruelty, will certainly not be helped by 
literature of this kind. 

It is no doubt a sense of their failure to impress the imagination 
which drives these authors into their absurdities of exaggeration. , 
But they ought to know that even a boy cannot really believe in the 
hero (also a boy) who throws the full-grown villain into the river, 
cows two strong men who bear down upon him with murderous looks, 
and keeps them in awe while he thrashes the villain’s son; nor in 
the victim he discovers in a cell who complains that the chains 
he was beaten with have torn off every bit of flesh from his bones;, 
nor in the other boy who was condemned by the Russian Major to 
receive two thousand lashes on his bare back; nor in the Red Indians 
who concealed themselves in the ground near an enemy’s camp, and 
were frustrated by his happily lighting his fire on top of them,. 
whereupon they arose with frightful groans like the Phenix wrapt 
in blankets. They would get far more enjoyment out of simply told 
tales of travel and adventure, or even of real campaigns, such as 
many of these authors should be quite capable of compiling from the, 
abundant material accessible. : 

But it is in the tales which profess to be humorous that the 
lowest depths are reached. No spark of wit or humour, or even 
fun, is to be found in the stories which describe themselves as funny, 
and which guarantee “fifty chuckles in every instalment”; only. 
the crudest vulgarity. The London boy is naturally not at all defi- 
cient in a sense of humour, and is quite capable of appreciating— 
or, indeed, of originating—real wit. But, then, he is also very. 
open to suggestion, and if he is told that a story is funny, or 
written by “our funny man,” he accepts it, and it does not 
occur to him that what he is reading is simply wearisome nonsense. 
It is, of course, in recognition of this suggestibility of his that the. 
authers—or is it the publishers ?—introduce ejaculatory praises of 
their story as headings or foot-notes. “Are you enjoying this 
“Grand Serial Story?” We think it must be the publishers, for 
sometimes an appearance of disinterestedness is preserved by laud- 
ing in one periodical the story current in another, which other 
proves, upon examination, to have issued from the same office. 
“Grand” and “ Exciting” (but especially grand) seem to be tho 
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epithets to attract boys. “Grand Funny Serial,” “Grand Detective 
“Story,” “Splendid New Stirring Novel,” “ Full of Rattling Adven- 
“ture.” The girls’ stories are provided with laudatory headings of 
a rather different nature. “Charming Complete Novel,” “ Charm- 
“ing Serial Story,” “Passionate Love Story,” “A Perfectly 
“Entrancing Tale,” “This Story is just Wonderful.” It is clear 
that, with a public which will accept literature at its own estimate, 
- there is no need of reviews or even advertisements; though their 
own judgment, if they thought of using it, would soon tell them it 
was much of it very poor stuff. But might we not say much the 
same of the readers who make up their Mudie lists with such touch- 
ing confidence in the verdict of “ Atheneum” and “Spectator,” or 
of publishers’ advertisements? Of course, a different range of 
epithets is used again: “ Excellent,” “really sound work,” “tender 
. “ pathos,” and “sparkling humour.” And when we have ordered a 
book on the strength of these qualities we are naturally predisposed 
to find them init... 

_ J am not sure how far it is a fair question to ask as to the moral 
effect of these stories upon their readers. They make no profession 
of being instructive, and we ourselves should resent having our 
recreative reading judged by a moral standard. On the other hand, 
in selecting literature for young people whose judgment is not yet 
ripe, we do:consider both whether the subjects dealt with are suitable 
for their consideration, and whether or not the author takes a fairly 
healthy view of life. If we wish them to develop a taste for really 
first-rate literature we may, of course, do more; but this, I suppose, 
is the minimum. 

If we apply this test, then, as far as regards the subjects dealt with, 
' these stories err rather negatively than ‘positively. In the girls’ 
stories especially I have noted the absence of any other interest than 
that of the love story. The one function of the female characters 
is to love and be beloved; and that, practically, occupies the whole 
time of their fictitious existence. As far as the ordinary notions of 
morality are concerned, there is nothing in the handling of this 
theme to offend against them; but the effect of the constant sugges- 
tion that the whole point and interest of a woman’s life is contained 
in the few months occupied by her love story must be narrowing 
and morbid. Of course, I am aware that the same criticism applies 
’ to the majority of novels placed in the hands of girls of the more 
educated classes; but some, at any rate, of these know from their 
own surroundings that life has other interests and beauties in it, 
Nevertheless, the ideal presented by all these stories, that of achiev- 
ing quiet domestic life, is not in itself an unwholesome one: and 
it is by errors of omission rather than of commission that they fail 
of being as good as they might. 

I have already indicated where, to my mind, the chief harm of the 
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boys’ papers is likely to lie. I do not much believe that the mere 
fact of dealing with bloodshed and violence can be reckoned as a 
crime against them. Boys do not go out and kill a man because 
they have read of a man’s being killed; if it were so, Sir Walter 
Scott would be amongst the misguiders of youth. And it is to be 
noted, moreover, that the heroes of these stories arc, for the most 
part, on the side of virtue, especially virtue in distress ; good and 
bad are painted in glaring colours, and our sympathies are claimed 
for the good, or at least for what is considered good. But the 
stories, notwithstanding their variety of subject, fail dismally in 
their narrow and distorted views of life. The one quality of the 
hero is to be invincible, and to ride roughshod over everyone by his _ 
superior strength and cunning. In other words, in so far as he has 
a character at all, he is a compound of a prig and a bully, and may 
. Well mislead his admirers to think that in order to be manly they 
have only to be overbearing. ‘Moreover, the grossness of exaggera- 
tion and bad taste, common to most of these stories, must, more or 
less, tend to blunt a lad’s susceptibilities, both to the real interests 
of life and to the real horrors of crime and violence. . 

On the whole, there seems to me io be a marked tendency to 
improvement in the quality of cheap literature. I can remember 
some ten years ago coming across stuff far worse in every respect. 
And if it is true that there is an improvement we have to thank the 
business man rather than the philanthropist. Publishers of some 
standing are finding out that it is profitable to cater for the million, 
and they are learning also that the million prefers good to bad, when 
good implies some positive merit and is not merely goody. 

It would be interesting io compare some of the-cheap literature 
of to-day with that which appeared in the earlier serial magazines— 
“All the Year Round” and “Once a Week.” I can recall some 
old bound volumes containing stories with sensational titles, “ Where 
“ Are My Father’s Bones? ” and “ Pray, Sir, Are You a Gentleman %” 
which must have been very much on a level with those before me 
now. And if we have successfully passed to higher things, it is 
probable that the million will do so also when they are ready. 
Indeed, if it were worth while to institute any close comparison 
betwoen this cheap literature and that which is to be found in 
circulating libraries and on book-stalls, I am confident that any 
impartial judge would agree with me that for neatness of workman- 
ship, directness of purpose, and absence of bad taste, some of thesa 
penny stories are far superior to many which are sold for shillings, 
On the other hand, they never rise to any marked degree of 
originality, and may fall very low. 

HELEN BOSANQUET. 


‘CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE SINCE THE 
CONCORDAT. 


HE Chamber of Deputies has given up a period of two months 
and a half to the debate on the Associations Bill, and the 

“ projet” is now to be examined before the Senate. There is 

no question that the promotion of this Bill by the Government has 
been forced on chiefly, as we shall see later on, by the political 
incidents which our country has recently passed through. But the, 
very discussion of an Associations Bill which is specially aimed at the, 
religious congregations indicates an important phase in the history 
of the relations between Church and State in France. In order to 
understand its character and bearing, it seems necessary to go briefly. 
over ‘the record of these relations during the past century—that is, 
since the signing of the Concordat in 1801 between Napoleon Bona- 
parte, then First Consul, and Pope Pius VII. i 


* * * * 


Napoleon’s apologists have often declared, and he was himself 
fond of stating, that the First Consul had restored the altars of 
France. This estimate is only partly correct. 

After the period of violent persecution which marked the Reign of 
Terror, when, according to the view of the gloomy Hébert, generally 
called Père Duchesne, the greatest efforts were put forward “to. 
“dechristianise France,” a reaction did, indeed, set in. In spite of 
the unskilful and intermittent restrictions of the Directoire, the 
Catholic clergy managed to get ‘back a great part of their influence.. 
In the returns of the administration of estates it is said that at the 
beginning of the year V. (September, 1796) 32,214 churches had 
already been restored, and 4,071 were on the point of being restored, 
to the Catholic clergy. A year later, at the Council of Paris, a 
bishop joyfully announced that forty thousand parishes in France 
were provided with priests. The altars had therefore been re- 
established before the intervention of Bonaparte. 
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But the truth remains that the First Consul put an end to religious: 
anarchy. The rigour of the Government was directed against the: 
“refractory” clergy, that is to say, those who had not submitted to 
the civil Constitution of the clergy, voted by the Constituent 
Assembly in 1790; but the more harshly they were treated the more ~ 
love and admiration they received from the majority of the faithful ; 
on the other hand, the priests who had accepted the civil Con- 
stitution, and who were on that account called “ Constitutionals,” 
officiated in empty churches and met among most of the Catholics 
with nothing but scornful hostility. The validity of a large number 
of marriages was disputed; the sales of ecclesiastical property were 
contested. In addition to this, a philosophico-religious sect, called 
the theo-philanthropists,* disputed the use of consecrated edifices 
with the Catholics. The strife occasioned by these troubles was 
re-echoed in family circles, where passionately hostile camps were 
formed. - 

Napoleon, with his powerful genius for ruling, saw that it was 
absolutely necessary to re-establish peace in matters of conscience if 
ho wished to secure political unity and stability. Personally he had 
but little faith apart from his confidence in himself and in his star. 
Brought forward from his obscurity by the favour of such men as 
Robespierre, Barras, Carnot, he professed, at the beginning of his 
career, to accept the ideas of the Jacobins on religious matters, and he 
willingly set himself against what he considered was fanaticism and 
superstition. In his letters to the Directoire he frequently abused 
the priesthood and the “idiotic dotards” of the Roman Court, with 
whom it was his business to deal. Even later on his private senti- 
ments were not much modified, and he did not always manage to 
refrain from expressing them. For instance, when Cardinal Con- 
salvi, in the midst of an imposing assembly, handed to him a copy of 
the Concordat, he was seized, to the stupefaction of all present, with a 
fit of immoderate laughter which much scandalised the representativo 
of the Holy See. 

But he was perfectly well aware that the Revolution had by no 
means dechristianised the deeper nature of the people, and his desire 
was to discipline the social forces represented by religious faith. 
Ten days before the battle of Marengo, on the 5th June, 1800, he 
addressed the clergy of Milan in the following terms:---‘‘ No society 
“can exist without morality, and there is no true morality without 
“religion. Therefore religion alone can give firm amd lasting sup- 
‘port to the State. A society without religion is like a ship without 
“a compass. . . France, taught by misfortune, has at last opened 


* A deist sect, which professed a sort of natural religion, and whose worship consisted 
solely in meetings for lectures on morality, and on the grandeur and beauty of the Universe. 
The Directoire favoured this movement, and put several of the churches of Paris at the 
disposal of the members. 
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“her eyes; she has recognised that the Catholic religion was the 

“anchor which could alone steady her in her trowbles.” 

Moreover, after having disciplined the forces of religion, he 
flaitered himself that he would subject them to his powerful will, 
and make of them a singularly effective means of government, an 
instrumentum regni. There is no question that that was Napoleon’s 
main idea in dealing with these matters. Supreme head of the 
ormy, sovereign of the civil magistracy, he wished by the sacerdotal 
hicrarchy to hold in his hands the control of consciences also. He 
would speak easily of “my bishops, my policemen.” ‘he latter: 
-wére to be the police of the body, the former the police of souls. 
On both sides he intended his imperious will to be humbly obeyed ; 
among churchmen, as among soldiers, the slightest deviation, the 
wildest attempt at independence, provoked merciless repression. 

His ambition progressed eren further and crossed the frontier. 
Ju order to trace the springs of his policy with regard to the Holy 
See, one’s mind must be thoroughly imbued with the knowledge 
that Napoleon had conceived the project of getting the Pope under 
his own control, and of transporting the centre of Christianity from 
‘Rome to Paris. “The establishment of the Roman Court at Paris,” 
a writes at St. Helena, “would have had important consequences. 

; Paris would have become the capital of the Christian 

“world, and I should have directed the religious world as well as 
“the political world.” In spite of the terrible pressure exerted on 
the Sovereign Pontiff, of the captivity inflicted on him and of the 
concessions temporarily extracted from him by Napoleon, it is well 
known that the diplomacy of Pius VII. finally won the day, and 
that, on this point, the arrogant projects of the conqueror were 
abortive. 

A profound study of the Concordat and of the Organic Statutes of 
Catholic worship, as well as of the quarrels between the Emperor and 
the Pope, which lasted on until the fall of the Emperor, would 
reveal the outlines of this process. I shall limit myself to dis- 
tinguishing the essential characteristics of the Charter: which has 
ruled the relations between Church and State in our country 
for the last hundred years. ` 

The Concordat consists of a preamble and seventeen statutes. 
It is a reciprocal contract between the temporal and spiritual powers, 
and is therefore at the same time State law and Church law. The 
preamble states that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion is 
that of the great majority of the French people; it does not say that 
it is “the religion of France,” as the Holy See would have wished, 
and consequently it does not restore to the Catholic religion its 
former character of being a State religion. After establishing’ 
a new distribution of the French dioceses, it directs that the bishops 
shall be “nominated” by the Government and “installed” by the 
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Pope. The alienation of ecclesiastical property, effected by tho 
Revolution, is definitely sanctioned. In return the Government 
undertakes, as had already been done by the Constituent Assembly, 
to secure “a reasonable allowance to the bishops and curés, whose 
‘dioceses and parishes will be included in the new arrangement,” 
-and to take “ measures to allow French Catholics to make foundations 
“in favour of churches if they wish.” 

As regards the Organic Statutes, promulgated at the same time 
as the Concordat, 18th April, 1802, they proclaim that no bull, 
pastoral letter, or writing of any kind from the Holy See shall 
be’ published in France without the authority of the Government; 
no council, general or special, shall be held without this authority. 
There must be no other delegate from Rome in France besides the 
Nuncio, the official representative of the Soyereign Pontiff. Any 
infraction on the part of the clergy of the provisions either of the 
Concordat or of French law is referred to the Council of State, 
who must decide if there has been any abuse. The Organic Statutes 
were equally concerned with questions relating to discipline, 
doctrine, and even dogma—which are purely spiritual questions. 
They therefore not only upheld the Declaration of 1682* as a declara- 
tion of the principles of the Gallican Church, but also expected all 
the professors to teach it in the seminaries. According to the 
Concordat, bishops had a right to appoint curés; the Organic Statutes 
obliged them to obtain the approval of the Government for their 
appointments. 

Although the Organic Statutes are, with the Concordat, part of ono 
and the same State law, they must not be considered to be entirely 
on the same footing. The Concordat concluded between ‘the two 
Powers binds them together; the Organic Statutes, an exclusive 
product of the French Government, never received the sanction of the 
Papal authority. They were, on the contrary, a source of further 
quarrels with the Roman Court. Even in our days, they frequently 
lead to conflict, the representatives of the Church having refused, on 
various occasions, to recognise the validity of decisions made in virtue 
of these Statutes by the French Government. ; 

In addition to this, in order to show that he was inspired with the 
principles of liberty of consgience solemnly affirmed by the French 
Revolution, and that his protection extended to all the Christian 
communities established in France, Napoleon promulgated, contem- 
poraneously with the Organic Statutes of the Roman religion, some 


* In the assembly of the clergy of 1682, Louis XIV. had proclaimed the four famous 
propositions constituting Gallicanism :—''1, God gave to St. Peter no powers, either direct 
‘t or indirect, in temporal matters. 2. The Gallican Church approves the decrees adopted 
£ by the Council of Constance, in its 4th and 65th sessions, which declara cecumenical 
“ councils to be superior to the Pope in spiritual concerns. 8 Tho laws and recognised 
« usages of the Gallican kingdom and Church must remain fixed. 4. The decisions of the 
‘t Pope in matters of doctrine are not irrevocable until the Church has aceepted them,” 
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Organic Statutes for the Protestant creeds. He recognised two 
` denominations only : the Reformed Churches, for Calvinistic worship ; 
and the Churches of the Augsburg Confession, for Lutheran worship. 
Fearing affiliation with foreign Powers, either English or German, 
he found himself obliged, far more than in the case of the Catholic 
religion, to place the two Protestant denominations, with most careful 
provisions, under the control of the State.” ; ; 
The Jewish religion was not regulated until aix years later. The 
Imperial decrees with regard to it were animated by the same spirit. 
In the course of their religious instruction, the Rabbis must “remind 
“their pupils in all circumstances to obey the law, and particularly 
“the law relating to the defence of the country; they must teach 
“the Jews to look upon military service as a sacred duty, and must 
“assure them that, during the period consecrated to this service, the 
“law dispenses with observances which are not compatible with it.” 
The Emperor reserved to himself, besides, the right to approve the 
election of members of Consistories and of Rabbis. 

The reader will have noticed that in our analysis of the Concordat 
and of the Organic Statutes, no mention has been made of religious 
orders. The Statelaw of 1802 did, in fact, pass them over in silence. But 
the Organic Statutes stipulated that, although cathedral chapters and 

- seminaries might be established, all other ecclesiastical establishments 
should be suppressed. “This statement implied that the religious 
congregations dissolved by the Revolution would still be abolished. 

However, after signing the Concordat, Napoleon was pleased to give 
the Holy See a few tangible proofs of his satisfaction. Although, on 
the one hand, in the most recently annexed territories, like la Sarre, 
la Roér, le Rhin-et-Moselle, he had been destroying the monastic 
orders and dissolving all associations formed “on the pretext of 
“religion and unauthorised,” on the other hand he conceded that 
communities should be allowed to form, on condition of their being 
“formally authorised by an Imperial decree, subject to the statutes 
“and regulations.” In this way he permitted various charitable 
congregations of women to re-form, and placed them under the 
distinguished patronage of his mother, Mme. Laetitia Bonaparte. 
He also allowed the Institution for Christian Schools, which had 
reappeared in France in 1801, to found schools; and some years later, 
by the Decree of 17th March, 1808, he legalised its existence, 

- connecting it officially with the University. Other congregations of 


* In the general disposition for the Protestant communions, he gaid from the beginning 
that “no man shall perform the functions of worship unless he 1s a Frenchman,” and 
that “ the Protestant Church and its ministers shall entertain no relations with any foreign 
power or authority whatsoever” (Art. 1, 2). No doctrinal or dogmatic resolution 
might be published or taught, no change in discipline might take place, without the 
authority of the Government (Art. 4, 5), In adiition to this the Organic Statutes 
declared that the nomination or restitution of pastors by the Consistories must be conflrmed 
by the Government. The synods formed by the pastors in each Church could not assemble 
unless authorised by Government, and must submit all their decisions for its apprabation. 
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‘mon, such as those of Saint Lazare, of the Holy Spirit, of Foreign 
“Missions, of Saint Sulpice, benefited by the permission. But, 
towards the end, as the result of a disagreement with the Pope, and of 
Napoleon’s irritation with the ecclesiastics who took his part, a great 
number of licenses were withdrawn, and stricter measures were 
increased. To sum up, it may be said that, under the first Empire, 
the congregations were subjected to the uncertain régime of the 


‘Fmperor’s good pleasure. The Government veered from an . 


‘almost too easy indulgence to the extreme of severity, according to the 
nature of its relations with the Court of Rome, and with the leaders 
of French episcopacy. 

+ ” * * 

' After-the fall of Napoleon, which brought about the restoration of 
“the Bourbons and the return of the emigrants to France, the chief 
‘men among the clergy, especially those who belonged to families of 

the nobility, and had lived in exile during the Revolution and the 

‘Empire, left no stone unturned to recover their former influence and 
privileges. In their judgment, all the events since 1789 were 
nothing but an ugly dream, and, from the day when the King, “ by 
“right divine,” ascended the throne of his ancestors, the natural 
course of things was thè re-establishment of the ancient institutions 
in all their integrity. i ; 

° ; They were encouraged, and even surpassed, by the ultra-Royalisis 
‘among the laity, who had as much horror of Napoleon’s work as they 
had of the deeds of the Revolution, and who relied on religion to stifle 
the satanic plague of modern ideas. In proportion to the scepticism 
and raillery of the French aristocracy of the 18th century, to their 
- partiality for the bold assertions of philosophy, and ‘to their admira- 
tion for the Encyclopædia," the nobility of the Restoration, still 
(uivering’ from the terrible blows and humiliation they had recently 
suffered, felt a bitter longing to revive the traditions of the past, 
and, first of all, the traditions of Catholicism as a State religion. 

But they were soon compelled to realise that, in their absence, the 
land of France, both literally and figuratively, had become entirely 

‘transformed. On the one hand, the purchasers of ecclesiastical estates 

` were no more prepared to give up the property, which they considered 
had been legally and legitimately acquired, than they were in the 
case of land which had formerly belonged to the nobility. On the 
other hand, the great principles of liberty and equality had taken 
such deep root in the soil of France that it was mere folly to attempt 
to weed them out. The greater the efforis made to destroy them, 
the more vigorous and threatening were the shoots put forward on 
every side. 

* The Encyclopedia was a complete expression of the critical and irreligious spirit 
- “which prevailed in the eighteenth century. Diderot had projected it; the editors who 


carried. ont the work were Voltaire, D’Alembert, Montesquieu, Oondillac, Hélvétiua, 
‘d'Holbach and others, i . te, ag T a 
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The whole period, from 1814 to 1880, which includes the reigns 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., was taken up with the heated and 
obstinate struggles, between the Revolutionary party and the Royalist 
reactionaries, betwcen the traditions of the past and the conquests 
of the modern world, between religious tyranny and the rights of 
free thought. It was not long before the monarchy, with its divine 
right, had used up its strength in these struggles; it finally fell to 
pieces, as a direct consequence of the violence and the excesses of 
what was then called the “ Priests’ party,” which consisted of the 
representatives of clerical fanaticism. 

The wishes of this party were gratified in the first instance by the 
Charter of 1814, which, though recognising liberty of worship, 
proclaimed the Catholic religion to be the “State religion.” The 
Government then negotiated a new Concordat, which suspended the 
Organic Statutes “in all matters contrary to the doctrine and laws 
of the Church,” and virtually re-established the Episcopal Sees 
which had been suppressed in 1801. But this project, on being 
submitted to the Chamber, provoked such general discontent that the 
King was obliged to withdraw it. In view of these difficulties, 
Pius VII. declared, proprio motu, that the Concordat of 1801 should 
be adhered to provisionally. However, in 1821, after a heated 
discussion, the Chambers voted the creation of thirty new sees, which 
were set up in the following year, after an arrangement with the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The “Convention of 1822” brought up the 
number of French dioceses to eighty. 

Meanwhile, the monastic orders multiplied. From the earlier 
years of the new reign, the Society of Jesus, formerly expelled by 
-Louis XV., abolished by Clement XIV., but restored on 7th August, 
1814, by Pius VIL., opened great scholastic establishments in, France, © 
and founded a house at Montrouge, at the very gates of Paris. The 
Jesuits concealed their unpopular name and called themselves 
Paccanarisis, or Fathers of the Faith. Under their immediate 
authority was placed a sort of lay brotherhood, the Congregation, 
which became the centre of clerical and anti-Revolutionary movements. 
This brotherhood was first formed in Paris in 1801, and, in spite of 
the rigorous measures taken against it by Napoleon, its ardent propa- 
ganda had been practically incessant. It was first located in the old 
seminary of the Foreign Mission in the Rue du Bac, and from there 
its ramifications spread all over the kingdom. Under the direction 
of a Jesuit, Père Ronsin, princes, gentlemen, and officials were 
enrolled; some of the members, elected deputies, involved the 
brotherhood directly in political affairs; propositions to be brought 
before the Chamber were previously discussed there. 

Inspired and supported by the Congregation of the Rue du Bac, 
the Society of the Missions of France scattered its emissaries over the 


whole country, fanatical preachers preggigod in the .open air, 
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thunuering against the Revolution, threatening those who had pur- 
chased the landed property of the nation; they organised theatrical 
processions, erected Calvaries, where, with great pomp, they set up 
crosses 60 and 80°feet high. From the year 1817 they continued _ 
these demonstrations by holding auto-da-fés of books and pamphlets, 
attacking in particular the philosophical writings of tle 18th century. : 
The result was, however, the exact opposite of what they hoped. 
Never had those philosophers so many readers as during ‘the time of 
the Restoration. In the report of the Ministry of the Interior for , 
1825 it is stated that from 1817 to 1824 ithere appeared twelve 
editions of Voltaire and thirteen of Rousseau, a total of 2,159,000 
volumes. ` z 7 

The Congregation practically became the Government when one of 
its most trusted members, the Count d’Artois, ascended the throne. 
under the title of Charles X. The amiable manner of the old King ` 
might easily have deceived a superficial abserver ; but at bottom he was’ 
stubborn and bigoted ; ‘he shared all the bitterness of the emigrants, ' 
and was determined, as he announced at the opening of the legislative : 
session, “to close up the last remaining wounds of the Revolution.” 

The temper of the new reign was revealed in a blaze of light when - 
the law against sacrilege came forward in January 1825. The pro- 
fanation of consecrated vessels and burglarious thefts from churches 
were punished with death; profanation of the wafer involved the. 
same punishment as parricide: the condemned man must be led to 
death ‘barefoot and with a black veil over his head; before execution 
his right. hand must be cut off. This law, confounding spiritual 
matters with temporal, the Church with the State, was passed by 
Parliament, with the exception of-the extra severity of amputating 
the hand. Its principal provisions were never put into practice, 
but it aroused the indignation of all men of independent mind. ` =; 

One of them, a convinced Royalist and an ardent Catholic, M. de` 
Montlosier, attacked the “Congregation,” and formally denounced 
the Jesuits, whose return had never been sanctioned. The royal . 
court, impressed by his action, declared itself not competent, but. tha 
preamble @f the decree proclaimed the principles of the Society of 
Jesus to be “incompatible with the independence of any Goverh- 
“ment, but still less compatible with the constitutional Charter,” 
and distinctly proved that the existence of the Jesuits in France was’ 
illegal. : 

The Liberal Minister, de Martignac, accordingly endeavoured to ° 
meet the objection by making the King sign—how it must have gonc’ 


against the grain !—the Ordinance of 1828, by which members of. ` 


unauthorised congregations were forbidden to teach, thus dealing a 
direct blow at the Jesuits. Some of the bishops made vigorous pro: . 
tests, ‘but the Government was wjse enough to obtain from the Pope - 

~ a letter declaring that he saw nothing in the Ordinance which : 
VOL, LXXIX, BA 
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could interfere with episcopal rights, and protesting that he had no 
intention of obtruding on France congregations which were not 
authorised ‘by the laws of the kingdom. 

When the ultra-reactionary Cabinet of M. de Polignac was formed, 
the clerical party believed that they would recover their advantage, 
but their triumph had but a short existence. The famous Ordinance 
of July, 1830, let loose a revolution, which was distinguished by a 
sufficiently strong sentiment against religion, lasting through several 
years of the new monarchy. 


* + * w 


Two opposing currents were formed amongst ‘the Catholics. Whilst 
many regretted the intimate connection between the throne and tho 
altar which had been promoted by the régime of ithe Restoration, ono 
group of distinguished and original minds set to work to demonstrate 
that the Church, in uniting her interests with ‘those of the Govern- 
ment, whoever might be in power, was greatly mistaking the teaching 
of her most illustrious instructors, and was playing the part of a 
dupe. Instead of directing her attention always to the seat of power 
and authority, she would do well to turn to the people and make 
them understand the close affinity which exists between the precepts 
of the Gospel and the principles of democracy ; the more independent 
religion became, they argued, the stronger it would be. These 
venturesome spirits, directed by Lamennais and Lacordaire, went so 
far as to demand the absolute separation of Church and Slate. 
Terrified by their boldness, Pope Gregory XVI. condemned a 
periodical conducted by Lamennais which had borne the significant 
title of The Future. 

Lamennais rupture with the Church did not interfere with tho 
movement, Lacordaire, while submitting to the decision of Rome, 
continued to defend with eloquence the ideas of the new school. 
He was seconded by Montalembert, Ozanam, the Abbé Dupamloup, 
and several fiery and talented young priests. The programme 
of the neo-Catholics was substantially a demand for liberty, liberty to 
teach and liberty of association. 

Although it had been promised by the Government of Louis 
Philippe, freedom of instruction was not obtained until the time of 
the Second Republic. When the Revolution of 1848 broke out the 
clergy became popular again, and the priests were invited to bless 
“les arbres de la liberté? Most of the bishops favoured the new 
régime and helped io reduce the disorder. In endeavouring to put 
a stop to the bloodshed of June 25, the Archbishop of Paris, Mon- 
signor Affre, met with his death on the barricades of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. The alliance of the Church and the Democrats resulted 
in the law of the 15th March, 1850, called the Falloue Law, from the. 
name of ils principal promoter. This law suppressed the monopoly 
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of the University created by Napoleon, and gave permission to any 
person, whether lay or member of a congregation, possessing the 
requisite amount of ability, to open a lteaching establishment. 

t the beginning of the second empire, Napoleon III. managed, by 

the advances and promises he made, to conciliate a great part of the 
clergy. But the Emperors Italian policy, which threatened tho 
independence of tho Holy See, alienated a large number of Catholics. 
Some of the bishops, and notably Monsignor Dupanloup, Bishop of- 
` Orleans, and Monsignor Pic, Bishop of Poitiers, protested boldly. 
Napoleon replied by dissolving the charitable Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. However, under the influence of the Empress, he mado a 
complete change of front, became reconciled with the Catholic party, 
and thenceforward continued to protect the Papal States. 

At this moment a development of the highest importance appeared 
in the very heart of Catholicism. Pope Pius IX., who left no stone 
unturned in his efforts to strengthen the ties which bound all the 
churches of the Universe to the Holy See, used on various occasions 
to summon the bishops from all countries. It was at one of these 
meetings, on December 8th, 1854, that he solemnly proclaimed 
tho dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Ten years later the 
issuc of the Syllabus filled the enemies of the Church with joy, 
and was received with ill-concealed embarrassment by Liberal 
Catholics. Several Governments, and among others thal of 
Napoleon III., forbad the publication of it. 

The agitation rose to a still higher pitch when Pius IX. announced 
his project for calling an cecumenical council at the Vatican. - 

_ Napoleon had only to withdraw his troops from the Roman Stato to 
prevent this council, but the General Election of 1869 was at hand. 
The power of the Opposition was growing, and would undoubtedly 
gain fresh seats. The Government specially felt the need of support 
from the Church, and they imagined that, through the intervention 
of the French bishops, the proclamation of the dogma of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope would be avoided. On the contrary, however, the 
majority of ihe French clergy were won over to the opinions of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. On 18th July, 1870, the Council, in public 
session, solemnly adopted the new dogma. On ihe same day news 
came that France had declared war on Prussia. The French troops 
quickly withdrew from Civita Vecchia, and on the 20th September 
the Italian army entered Rome. The temporal power of the Pope 
was beginning to fall. 


* 4# * + 


‘ Had the Church, at the commencement of the third Republic, 

allowed itself to be inspired by the teaching of Lacordaire and the 

Count ‘de Montalembert and confined itself wholly to its spiritual 

mission, without throwing any obstacles in the way of the develop- 
~ Ba 
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ment of new institutions, I believe that a permanent harmony 
between the religious and the civil powers might have been, arrived 
at on the basis of the Concordat. It would have been the more 
easy because the majority of the Republican party, led by moderate 
and wise men, such as Thiers, Casimir Périer, and de Rémusat, 
cherished no hostility towards Catholicism. 

But the clergy, as a whole, far from assuming a distinctly loyalist 
attitude, exhibited a vigorous dislike to the Republican Government. 
Why was this? In the first place, because they remembered the 
struggle which took place towards the end of the second empire. 
We have seen that Napoleon III. had strengthened his alliance with 
the Catholic parly in order to back up the interests of the dynasty. 
_ The Republican Opposition had replied by making the separation: of 
Church and State one of the principal planks in their programme. 
Finding amongst the most ardent defenders of the new régime the 
_ very men who had subscribed to this programme, the Church con- 
tinued to treat them as irreconcilable enemies, from whom she had 
everything to fear. 

Thoroughly distrusting the men as she did, she had no sympathy 
for the institutions either. The ultramontane movement provoked 
by Pius IX,, which had ended in the Council of the Vatican, was 
anything but favourable to those principles of the French Revolu- 
tion by which the Republican Government professed to be guided. 
In addition to this the Pope protested energetically against the- 
destruction of the temporal power. Now it was quite evident that 
the French Republic would not undertake to restore this power. 
Therefore, both from the point of view of doctrine and from that of 
political action, there was considerable divergence between the Holy 
See and the Republic. As the cause of the Papacy became more 
than ever bound up with the cause of the Church Universal, there 
was a growing contradiction between the tendencies of the clergy 
and the Government. : 

Moreover, the partisans of the fallen régimes, realising all the 
advantages they could gain for their own propaganda, multiplied in- 
their attentions towards the clergy, and warmly.supported them in 
all their enterprises. On the one hand the leaders of the Monarchist 
groups declared their absolute devotion to the interests of the Church, 
and thus conciliated the good will of the bishops; on the other hand,. 
the village curé, generally kept at arm’s length by the Republicans, 
received at the castle an eager and zealous welcome which bore its. 
own fruit. i 

As a result of these tendencies, the clergy, in'some sort, became 
- the pivot for anti-Republican movemenis. Once more, in opposition 
to the ruling power, an intimate alliance was formed ‘between the 
throne and the altar. ; . 

_ This alliance became manifest in the crisis of the 24th May, 1878,. 
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when M. Thiers was replaced by Marshal MacMahon-as President 
of the Republic; it was still further disclosed on the 16th May, 1877, 
when an attempt was made to subject France to a violent reactionary 
policy. At the elections of the 14th October, 1877, when the greater 
number of the 863 Republican deputies who had adopted a common 
programme were returned to the Chamber, the hopes of the Right 
were destroyed and the Church was involved in the defeat of the 
Ministers whom she had followed. - 

The Republicans, now masters of the situation, made use of their 
victory to retaliate. Already, on the 4th May, 1877, Gambetta had 
uttered his famous saying: * Le cléricalisme voila Vennemi!” Jules 
Ferry resolved to strike a blow at Congregationist teaching. In 
1879 he brought forward a Bill which, in its 7th article, provided 
that all public or private instruction from members of unauthorised 
Congregations should be forbidden. Although it was passed by the 


` 


Chamber, Article 7 failed in the Senate. The Government, by the , - 


decrees of 29th March, then revived the old statutes and dispersed 
the unauthorised Congregations. In the same year Sunday rest was 
abolished in the Department of Public Works, and a special tax 
was imposed on the Congregations, called the accretion dues, for which 
was substituted, in 1895, the subscription tax. In 1882 the Chambers 
passed a law on the subject of elementary instruction, making it 
compulsory and secular, and ‘the crucifixes were taken down in the 
communal schools. This was followed by the suppression of the 
faculty of Catholic theology; Congregationisis were forbidden to 
follow the profession of communal teacher; military service was 
imposed on the members of clerical colleges, placing them in 
the same category as all other citizens; public money was withdrawn 
from the seminaries; the budget of public worship was reduced by 
several millions; and the.“ fabriques” (Boards of Administration of 
the Churches) were obliged to render strict accounts. Moreover, 
these measures were declared to be insufficient by the Radicals of 
the Extreme Left, who never cease to clamour for the suppression of 
the French Embassy to the Vatican, and of the budget of public 
worship, in order to obtain, by the denunciation of the Concordat, ` 
the complete separation ‘of the Church from the State. 

But an event of some importance was destined to modify the 
attitude of Catholicism towards the French Republic. In 1878, 
Pope Leo XIII. succeeded Pius IX. The influence exerted by the 
Sovereign Pontiff was soon seen to be quite different from that of 
his predecessor. Shortly after the repulse of the Boulangist move- 
ment, in which the clergy in general had had the wisdom not to 
become deeply involved, the Holy Father issued his sensational 
eneyclicals, which exhibited so marvellous a comprehension of the 
needs of modern times. 


From the political point of view, the Pope, while reasserting the 
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italy traditional doctrines of Christianity, declared that the Church 
was essentially in a position to work harmoniously with various - 
` forms of government. It followed, not only that French Catholics 
had no religious motive whatever for refusing to accept the Republic, 
but that, in the interests of their faith, so far from being in revolt, 
they must submit to the Constitution of their own country. Leo 
XI., seconded by his eminent State Secretary, Cardinal Rampolla, 
-added to his instructions on this point with indomitable perseverance. 
It was in accordance with thts pronouncement of the Holy See that 
the most illustrious French prelate, Cardinal Lavigerie, when 
receiving the officers of the Mediterranean Squadron at Algiers, 
saluted the Republic, and ordered the Marseillaise to be played by 
the Peres Blancs. 

From the social point of view, Leo XIII. considers that there 
devolves upon Catholics the pressing duty of finding a solution to 
the numerous problems raised in the world of labour. Between the 
antagonism: of the older political economy and collective 
Socialism he ‘believes that the rôle of the Church is to spread 
Evangelical doctrine, and the teaching of charity and brotherly 
love, which alone, in the opinion of the Holy Father, can draw 
together the opposing elements, and establish harmony between 
master and workman, between rich and poor. 

Although these papal instructions fell with a heavy blow in our 
country on Ithe Monarchist staff-officers, whom they separated from 
the Catholic groups, yet they deprived the Republicans of the chief 
argument they had used hitherto to explain their attitude towards the 
Church. A sort of relaxation of tension was produced. A friend and 
disciple of Gambetta, M. Spuller, even went so far as to speak of the 
“new spirit” which would animate public work. The thing and the 
word together provoked an explosion of fury among the Radicals. 
If a permanent reconciliation was indeed to be effected between 
religious and civil society, what would become of the programme 
of the Extreme Left, which consisted mainly in fighting the 
Church ? 

Just at the moment when, in spite of the Radicals, and in opposi- 
tion io them, this reconciliation was becoming more and more of a 
reality, the Dreyfus affair let loose a political and moral tempest, 
which has hardly yet subsided. I will not dwell on this formidable 
crisis. Although a certain number of the people who threw themselves 
' into this mêlée were actuated by generous. impulses, a large part, on‘ 
both sides, only used it as a pretext for very definite and well-thought- 
out designs. The clergy, as a whole, maintained a praiseworthy 
reserve ; ‘but because a certain section of the Catholic Press replied 
with violence to the attacks they had received, the Radicals and 
Socialists pretended to mistake the turbulent minority for the 
Church herself, and called Joudly for a new Kulturkampf. 
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Auxious to satisfy the advanced groups, which form the kernel 
of its Parliamentary majority, M. Waldeck Rousseau’s Cabinet first 
proposed a Bill affecting the period of academico study, which 
would oblige young men who were candidates for public office to 
pass somo time in the Government colleges. When it was found 
that there were so many objections of all kinds to this Bill, the 
(tovernment fell back on the Bill relating to the Associations, 
which has just been discussed in the Chamber, and which is in 
certain respects a Bill against religious congregations, 


* + 4 + 


The regulations affecting monastic orders vary greatly in different 
countries. According to the recent investigations published by our 
Council of State, concerning the practice in five European countries 
and in the United States of America, Belgium is the only country 
in which the law makes no difference between congregations and 
ordinary associations. In that country, Article 20 of the Constitution 
runs thus: “Belgians have a right to form associations, and this 
“right is subject to no law which might interfere with it.” This 
article applies to all associations, however many members they enrol; 
it regulates equally all religious associations, whether composed of 
laymen meeting at fixed intervals or of religious persons bound by 
vows and living in common. It sets up no distinction between 
those societies whose endowment is used only for the furtherance of ` 
their work and those in which an indefinite growth of the endow- 
ment is the result of association. 

It is in Switzerland, where a large number of associations take part 
in all ‘branches of physical, intellectual, and moral activity, that ihe 
most rigorous measures are enforced with regard to congregations. 
The principle of liberty registered in the Federal Constitution is not 
for them, and they are subjected to an entirely different régime by 
Articles 51 and 62 of that Constitution. Thus the Jesuit order, 
and the societies affiliated to it cannot be received in any part of 
Switzerland, and their members are prohibited from taking any ' 
part in church or school. But the position of the congregations 
differs according to the different cantons. Whereas the Protestant 
cantons have suppressed the convents, totally or partially, which had 
been established in their territories, the Catholic cantons have pre- 
served them, and have often, in their local Constitutions, guaranteed 
their inviolability; several have even entrusted the 'teaching in the 
national schools to the congregations. 

English law prohibits religious congregations of men connected 
with the Church of Rome; but the Act of 13th April, 1829, is not, in 
fact, applied, and it is stated that religious communities of men exist 
in England in ever-growing numbers. 

Similar statements may ‘be made about Germany since the draconic 
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severities of the Kulturkampf have been succeeded by a more indul- 
gent régime. Recent laws have conferred on the Government power ` 
to readmit the religious orders, and the Administration has made con- 
siderable use of this permission. At the close of 1897 M. Hompesch 
brought forward in the Reichstag a proposal for the recall of the 
Jesuits. So far the Imperial Parliament has not adopted it, but there 
is no doubt that either by legislation or through the tolerance of the 
Government the readmission into Germany of these last proscribed 
orders will be achiéved at a fairly early’ date. . . “3 

In Italy the law of securities which regulates the relations between 
the Italian Government and the Holy See expressly repeals all 
arrangements which might interfere with the freedom ‘of meeting and 
of associations among the clergy. The only‘precautions taken are to 
prevent the development of mortmain, There is certainly an unre- 
pealed law prohibiting the Jesuits from living in common, but the 
authorities hardly trouble themselves to apply it- The Jesuits are 
‘tolerated in Italy, and in several towns they are gradually taking 
possession of national education. Sa 
- With regard to the United States, although the religious associa- 
tions, like others, enjéy complete liberty, yet limits have been set to 

_ their right to acquire and possess property. An association can only 
obtain a civil position by becoming a corporation, or body corporate, 

. and a certain number of formalities must be fulfilled in order to do 
this. For instance, in New York State a Corporation may possess 
a Maximum of 160,000 dollars in real estate and 150,000 in personal 

` estate, a total of 300,000. The net annual revenue must not be more 
than 30,000 dollars. With regard to the power of acquiring 
property the law has decided: =, (1) that these associations shall not 
“receive any personal or real estate of which the net revenue ex- 
“ceeds 10,000 dollars; (2) that a testator, leaving either wife or 
-“ husband or descendants or ascendants, shall not bequeath more 
“than half his net property to any association, either charitable or 
“beneficent, ‘literary, scientific, religious, or missionary.” These 
associations are supervised and inspected by a councillor of ‘the 
supreme Court, who is able to refer constantly to the register.’ In 
the other States of the Union similar restrictions fix’ limits tothe 
accretion of property. 2 

It is clear that in most countries a distinction is made between 
ordinary associations and religious congregations; it is also clear that, 
whilst sometimes according very extensive liberties to the latter, tthe 
legislature generally considers it indispensable to make regulations 
with regard to mortmain. 

French Liberals themselves recognise that it is not possible to 
place all associations on the same footing. In ordinary associa- 
tions each member fully maintains his own social position, and is 
independent of the association. Ina religious congregation the whole 
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aan ‘becomes aheoibeds his actions, his work, and even his will are 
‘subniitted to a minute rule of life. Thus over this last kind of 
association some conirol is exercised; the control should be such as ; 
to reconcile the rights of the individual with freedom ef conscience . 
and the rights of civil society. 5 

' On the other hand reason and experience have demonstrated the 
dancer of mortmain. Collective socioties must not bė allowed 
indefinitely to accumulate money which will be withdrawn from 
circulation, and of which the accumulation itself isa serious dis- 
advantage from an economic and social point of view. 

-If the Bill presented to the Chamber had been the result of this 
-double prejudice only, it would not have aroused all the criticism 
that has been launched against it. But the text drawn up by the 
Commission, in accordance with this Government, contained proposals 

of such a natúre that the Bill was justly described by certain Re- 
‘publicans—hardly to be suspected of indulgence towards cléricalism 
ee be “an engine of war’ ’and a “law of battle.” 

. Owing to the efforts of these politicians—amongst whom such men 
as M. Ribot, M. Aynard, and M. Renault-Morliére specially distin- ` 
guished themselves—the text finally voted by the Chamber is rather 
more liberal than the original text. Nevertheless, were the Senate 

` to adopt it in its present form, some of its articles would yet retain 
_an aggressive character, notably the article which. states that all 
-congregations—even those whose aim is more especially philanthropic 
cor missionary=—must obtain a license, ‘as well as the article for- 
bidding members of non-authorised congregations the right of teach- 
ing even if they are provided with the regular State diplomas. The 
extreme Left did not conceal the fact that they looked upon the Bill 
as‘a first step only, as M. Réné Viviani expresses it, “a skirmish,” in ’ 
comparison with the battles of the future. In his remarkable speech . 
on the 15th January last, the Socialist orator openly declared that 
‘he considered the cause of the congregations closely bound up with 
the cause of the Catholic Church,.and that- the object pursued by his 
party was to snatch men’s consciences away from the spiritual power, 
in order to substitute for divine religion the “religion of humanity.” 


'# + + * 


-, In this anti-religious campaign, the Liberal Republican party, to 
which I have the-honour to belong, absolutely refuses to take part. 
‘Naturally, we desire in the future, as in the past, to safeguard the 
rights of civil society and to oppose all encroachments’ of ecclesi- 
astical power, but we believe in liberty of conscience as it was under- 
stood in 1789 by the‘ authors of the Declaration of the rights ‘of man. 
and-‘of the citizen. We would allow no inquisition as to whether 
persons are Catholics, Protestants, Jews or Freethinkers. From a 
political and social point of view, the best definition of liberty that 
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has been given is this: “True liberty is the liberty of others.” A 
free country is a country in which no citizen, whatever his personal 
beliefs, will seek to obstruct others who do not feel, think, or act 
as he does. - : : C 
We believe that the wisest plan is to adhere to the Concordat, and 
tœ apply it loyally. It is on that basis alone that the rights of the 
‘State and of the Church can best be reconciled in our country. To 
denounce the treaty concluded by Napoleon would inevitably cause 
a furious clash of opposing passions, such as we have, so far, been 
able—though often with great trouble—'to restrain. I would add, 
in reply to those Catholics who are inclined to prefer separation, 
that a clergy independent of the State would really become much 
more dependent, because with our present way of living, they 
would not be able to stand aloof from a certain amount of competi- 
tion, and they would be esteemed according to the degree of their 
submission. Rich patrons would be certain to expect, in return for 
their protection, the furtherance of their political schemes, and the 
presbytery would be more than ever under the domination of the 
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We consider that the bishops ought to be, not the “police” of 
- the Church, as Napoleon expressed it, but the responsible heads of 
the secular and the regular clergy, and that it should be their busi- 
“ness to prevent or to repress any deviations which might threaten 
to compromise the harmony of the régime agreed upon. When the 
Government selects the bishops, it should, without disregarding the 
loyalty of the candidates, take care to suggest only men of high 
intellectual and moral distinction. In one of his recent novels,* 
Anatole France has described the sudden change of front of a prelate 
who owed his elevation to a series of shady intrigues. What has 
‘the Republic to gain by:the multiplication of men like the Abbé 
Guitrel P 

Finally, it is to be desired that the priest should confine himself 
more and more to his spiritual mission, and should give his whole 
attention to works of Christian piety and charity. The true separa-. 
lion, by which alone there can be a reign of peace with liberty, is 
the practical separation of religion from politics. 

These are the principles, rules, and aims which we offer for the 
consideration of French consciences. May they finally triumph, 
and. put an end to the painful conflicts, the story of which 
I.have been telling! May all fanaticism-be overcome by wide and 
beneficent tolerance! May all good citizens learn the practical 
lesson contained in. the following words, spoken, as early as 1888, by 
Jules Ferry, a public man of extended personal experience: 

{Asi it was my firm opinion some years ago that it would be to 
“dhe interest of the Republic that the Catholic clergy should be. 

- + « TAnneau d’ Améthyste,” 
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“obliged to renew their observance of the laws of the country, so 
“now I declare, gentlemen, with equal firmness and conviction, and 
“my motives need hardly be suspected in such matters as these, that 
“among the deepest aspirations of this great country it is needful, 
“to have, side by side with: social peace, the harmony of religion.” 


JULES LEGRAND, 
Deputy, 
Former Under-Secretary of State. 


ARMY REFORM; THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 


HE Government proposals for Army Reform contain nothing of 

T a startling character, but may fairly be described as an honest 
endeavour to make the ‘best of existing institutions. Yet 

in one important particular they differ from all previous propositions. 
For the first time in the annals of this country the Secretary of 
State for War has told the House of Commons what military forces 
he-considers necessary for offence and defence, and while giving 
utterance to the hope that voluntary enlistment will suffice to 
procure the numbers needed, has indicated plainly that if it fail 
recourse must be had to some form of compulsory service. We may, 
some of us, differ from Mr. Brodrick as to the sufficiency of the 
standard he has laid down, and may doubt if he will be able, with 
present inducements, to obtain the number of men he requires; 
but all must admire the lucidity of his statement, the evident pains 
he has taken to obtain a proper knowledge of his subject and the 
business-like determination he displayed to do his best to organise the 
Army and the Auxiliary Forces, instead of leaving them, as they are 
at present, a mere fortuitous concourse of regimental and departmental 
units. Since the first initiation of the existing system by Mr. | 
Cardwell, no Minister has proposed such wide-sweeping reforms as 
Mr. Brodrick, and no one who has ever occupied his position, since 
the days of Lord Castlereagh, has made so statesmanlike an exposition ' 
of the military needs of the nation. 

Putting aside for the moment the question as to whether the men 
required can be obtained, let us see what the effect of the War 
Minister's principal proposition will be, viz., the division of tho 
whole country into Army Corps districts. This, of course, is merely 
the adoption of the Continental system, the only one which enables 
an army to prepare rapidly for war; but before we can say that it 
will be successful in Great Britain-and Ireland we must learn a 
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little more than we yet know as to how {t is to be applied. Mr; 
Brodrick has told us the United Kingdom will be divided into six 
districts, to each of which an Army Corps will be allotted, complete ` 
in all arms; the stores needed for mobilisation will be stored in each 
district, and the transport required will bo arranged for. Further 
the corps will be properly staffed, and the general officers who are to 
lead the various higher units will bo permanently appointed, so that- 
the brigades, divisions, and corps will be led on active service by the 
‘men who have ruled and trained them during peace. If this be 
carried out, appointments will at once be created for 48 major- 
generals, 18 lieutenant-generals, and 6 generals. At the present 
moment there are similarly employed in Great Britain and Treland. 
16 of the first-named rank, 3 of the second, and 2 of the third. It 
will thus be seen that a considerable augmentation will have to be 
made to the list of general officers, and this will, in future, render it 
possible to adhere ‘to the resolution, so wisely determined on, to 
, employ in peace only those who would receive a command in war, 
while still having available a considerable number of trained leaders, 
which, if our present arrangements were adhered to, would not-be the 
case. The number of officers on staff employment will also be con- 
siderably augmented. ; 
The Army Corps being so arranged that the troops composing 
them can be easily brought together for mancuvres, by which alone 
the leaders and staffs can be properly trained, it will be necessary tọ 
see that no false economy prevents this being annually done.* `The 
existing Mancuvres Act must be considerably modified; for at 
present itis quite insufficient for the purpose. Mr. Brodrick apparently 
intends to improve it so as to afford greater facilities for, as he put it, 
giving “the officer a chance to learn his trade.” So far, then, the 
Army Corps scheme is a good one; it tends to decentralisation, and 
‘it furnishes ready-made units for war under officers who have been 
trained to lead them in peace. But if our present system of - 
frequent change of quaiters is still to be carried out, although 
the members of the various staffs will know one another, they 
will have too often but little knowledge of the regiments they 
have to deal with, while the latter will in many cases havo 
but a short acquaintance with their war leaders. N ow, in the 
foreign Army Corps district, in which the various regimental units 
are definitely localised, a very different state of things exists.t The 
brigadier- knows his regimental and battalion commanders bécauso 
he has constantly had them under his eye; the divisional commander 
knows his brigadiers and-the troops under them; and the corps com- 
mander in his turn knows the capacity of his subordinates and those 
* This year, it is already announced, none will take place! . 
. | German troops in the Roichslander are occasionally changed, and are furnished by the 


Empire generally, In Francs, too, the garrison of Paris is © nged from time to timo 
but these exceptions do not affect the general rule. 
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they command. Now, with our present system of raising the mean, 
and the views which obtain among the most ancient of our officers as 
to the necessity of men being always in barracks, localisation gives 
rise to difficulties. It has been found that the presence of a battalion 
` at its regimental headquarters does not always aid recruiting, while 
if it be situated in a large manufacturing town the temptations to 
which the soldiers are exposed by their friends lead very often to 
many breaches of discipline. It would seem better not to carry out 
the localisation absolutely strictly, but to keep the soldier within 
casy reach of his home rather than actually at it. It would be best, 
therefore, to have 18 divisional stations at which the troops should be 
collected, and from which they would never be moved except for 
manœuvres or war. Here the mobilisation equipment would be 
stored, and here ihe Reservists would directly join their various 
units. I am quite aware that this proposition would involve con- 
siderable expenditure on barracks, for these, with our modern notions 
_of comfort, are costly erections. But then everybody knows that a 
considerable number of barracks now made use of are quite unfil 
for human habitation, and this is especially the case in Ireland. Tho 
existing regimental depéts, many of which are built in perfectly 
useless situations, might be abolished; some of them, perhaps, with 
extra accommodation, might be utilised; but as constructed they are 
all too small to be of any real utility. A rational distribution of the 
troops, moreover, lies at the bottom of all instruction. To keep isolated 
_ battalions in out-of-the-way stations, to have a field battery by itself 
miles from other troops, is, doubtless, in many cases, pleasant for 
those concerned, but leads, in many cases, to a complacent idleness 
taking the place of proper military training. In Ireland many 
cavalry regiments are never together except for manœuvres. It 
seems, therefore, that before we can altogether bless the Army 
Corps District we must know what it really means, and there must 
be some sort of guarantee that it will not be one in name only, with 
the units dotted about all over its area like the companies of u 
country Volunteer Corps.” : 

Tf the Army Corps system is to be properly worked, localisation 
must be carried owt much more thoroughly than it is at present. 
The ridiculous system by which the Reservists of a battalion, e.g., 
the Essex .Regiment, are gathered from the four winds of heaven, 
sent to Warley to be equipped, and then despatched to Cork to join 
their battalion, involves an enormous waste of time, and‘ prevents 
vapid mobilisation. It was tried by the French in 1870 with: 
disastrous effect. 

As to the rule which now obtains that a regiment shall 

* The Ist and 2nd Army Corps at Aldershot and Salisbury will eventually have prac 
tically the whole of their troops at these two stations, except part of the artillery of the 


latter. But the remaming four Army Corps will be much seattered, especially in tho case 
of the Irish corps. i 
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‘only be two years in a station, that musi go at once. It strikes 
at the root of all proper organisation, is costly to the men, 
the officers, and the country, and is quite indefensible. The usual 
reply to this argument is that you cannot keep regiments at bad -. 
stations. The reply is that most of these ought to be abolished, under 
any circumstances, and if the troops were more segregated by Divi- 
sions they would necessarily disappear. I believe, also, that if we had a 
more perfect system of localisation wo could attract a better class of 
recruit. Many men would be willing to serve for a year or so if 
they could do their military work and yet live out of barracks. ‘The 
indulgence as to leave to stop out late, given some years ago to well- 
conducted soldiers, might be easily carried a step further by allowing 
them to live altogether out of barracks. It would be possible, with 
this system, to raise a considerable reserve of men fairly well trained 
and immediately available in time of war. 

Six Army Corps we are then to have, although no date is fixed for 
bringing them into being. Of these, three, situated at Aldershot and 
Salisbury Plain and in Ireland, are to be composed of regular troops, 
except three battalions of Militia and three regiments of Yeomanry, 
which form part of the last. The three regular corps will form ihe 
expeditionary army of about 120,000 men. Not an overwhelming 
force; scarcely large enough to induce the Government to embark 
on a wild career of conquest, although Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man apparently thinks that the raising of our’ Army for offensive 
purposes from two to three Army Corps may lead Mr. Brodrick to 
follow the pernicious example of the great Napoleon. If properly 
organised, what I may call the three active corps will con- 
siderably raise our military position, and should, with the 
command of the sea, enable us to strike many a shrewd blow, 
and in the event of our having to take part in a European 
conflict would form a respectable addition to the land forces 
ef any ally. The composition of the remaining three Army 
Corps is not so satisfactory. In the first place, even when the Irish 
Guards have been raised to their full strength of three battalions, and. 
the eighteen battalions have been released from foreign service under 
the scheme,* only 19 out of the 75 battalions forming them will be 

‘regular troops, the rest being furnished by the Militia and the 
Volunteers, while the whole of their cavalry will be provided by 
the Yeomanry, and one-third of their artillery will be manned by the 
Militia and Volunteers. These facts bring out very strongly the 
‘weak point of the scheme, viz., that the greater the number put in.the 
field the worse the quality of the troops. Militia and Volunteers are, 
doubtless, full of zeal; but it is ridiculous to expect them to meet on 

* It does not seem likely that the Admiralty will furnish marines to take the place of 

five battalions nt coaling stations," and in this case only fourteen regular battalions 


~ would be available for the 4th, 5th, and 6th Army Corps, i.e., scarcely two regular divisions 
> out of nine, k 
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, equal terms the regular troops of Europe. Yet these are exactly 
what they would have to meet if ever they engaged on active service. 
Tt is idle to point to South Africa and to what our euxiliaries have 
done there. The Boer artillery was on nothing like the same footing 
of efficiency that foreign ‘artilleries are. The C.I.V. may have shot 
well, the Newcastle battery certainly did so, but then it was composed. 
largely of very excéptional men from the Armstrong Works, far more 
highly trained than any ordinary Volunteer or Militia battery would. 
be. If called on to repel invasion our Volunteer batteries would have 
to deal with the regular artillery of the assailant. If the training 
which can be given to these new formations is sufficient for the 
purpose, then we spend a needlessly long time on the instruction of 
our regular gunners. But does anybody maintain this position? If 
not, we.are relying on a partially-trained force to do the work of a 
properly-instructed one. There are two main elements in a battery 
necessary to efficiency: the one an adequate number of skilful - 
- drivers; the other, properly-trained gun-pointers. If these exist as 
a nucleus, the remaining numbers of the gun detachments can be 
filled up with less well-drilled men. It seems to me that to provide 
for a proper increase to our field artillery it would be better to double 
the number of drivers,* and form schools to train pointers. Then, 
when war broke out, it would be possible to utilise trained drivers 
and trained pointers with the auxiliary batteries ; but that under 
any other conditions 'the latter will be efficient I very much doubt: 
The whole of our regular cavalry is absorbed by the three ‘expedi- 
tionary Army Corps and by the five cavalry brigades. The three. 
other corps depend, therefore, on the Yeomanry, t.e., an imperfectly. 
trained mounted infantry, most of whom will probably be able tò 
ride, and some of whom may be able to shoot. But to expect 
that they can ever, except in rare cases, become expert marksmen 
is absurd, considering the short time they can devote to rifle practice. 
Lord Salisbury, in conjunction with Dr. Conan Doyle, appears to: 
think that a mob of men with rifles in their hands constitute an 
army. Neither his lordship nor the doctor can ever have ‘studied 
military history, or they would long ago have appreciated the folly 
of their assumptions. . 
The Yeomanry might, if in sufficient numbers, re-enact to some 
small extent, the rôle of the Cossack in the later Napoleonic wars. 
But to a very small extent only, -as all European nations now main- 
tain a large force of regulars, before whom. the unfortunate Yeoman, 
with his rifle and bayonet, would be quite unable to stand. Let 
us frankly acknowledge that the old idea, which prevailed up to 
this year, was nonsense, viz., that it was possible to train Yeomanry ` 


* Incidentally this would halve the task of the artillery drivers. They are harder 
worked than any other.men in the Army, havwg a pair of horses, the harness, and 
their own Ht to keep clean, - i 
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in a week so that they could be of the faintest utility for shock 
tactics; but at the same time, let us not forget that Mr. Brodrick’s 
Yeoman will, after all, only be a poorly-trained mounted rifleman, 
quite incapable of taking the part of the regular cavalry. soldier, 
Such a force might have some utility as a pure auxiliary to an 
army, but until it is properly disciplined and instructed cannot hope 
to do more. To make over to such a force, ignorant of war, un- 
trained in reconnaissance, officered, as a rule, by men of no military 
knowledge, the task of forming the eyes and ears of an army would 
be to invite disaster. 

The recently issued regulations for the Yeomanry show that the 
force in future will havo a totally different organisation to what has 
hitherto obtained. “Should a regiment, after a reasonable period. 
“has elapsed from its formation or increase of establishment, fall 

- “for two consecutive years below 420 efficient enrolled members, or 
“a squadron below 100, or should either fail to reach these numbers, 
“it shall be liable to be disbanded.” Not many of the County 
Yeomanry regiments have four hundred members, and it is plain, 
therefore, that if the new corps are to reach this number they must 
either recruit more extensively, which seems improbable, or the 
distinctive county organisation must be abandoned, otherwise we 
should see half at least of the existing regiments disbanded under 
the above quoted rule. In that case, far from getting the increased 
numbers Mr. Brodrick looks for, we should get considerably fewer.’ 
The Yeomanry is, therefore, to be “Imperial” and no longer 
“County.” Whether the change will be advantageous from a re- 
cruiting point of view is, to say the least, doubtful. ` i 

The 3rd, 5th, and 6th Army Corps, t.e., those largely composed of 
the auxiliary forces, are unsatisfactory in their composition, and can, 
scarcely be treated as any great addition to the first three, formed 
almost entirely of regular troops. I have shown the weak points of 
the cavalry and artillery composing them; but it is somewhat 
more difficult to estimate rightly the value of their infantry. ` About 
three-fifths of the fifty-six battalions required will be furnished by 
the Militia, and about two-fifths by the Volunteers. It may be 
possible to bring the former up to a fair military standard under a 
rational system of training, but how it can be done in the case of the 
Volunteers I fail to see. Mr. Brodrick was a little nebulous on this 
point, as he was on the whole subject of the Volunteers. He began 
by stating it was efficiency, not numbers, that was required, and after 
stating what his propositions were he wound up by saying: “If 

`“ Volunteers cannot fulfil these conditions, then we think we are 

“better with a rather smaller force, but a more efficient one.’ Now 

part of his scheme is that he hopes to add 40,000 to the force, Tuising 

its total to 250,000 in place of the 210,000, which represents the 

ayerage establishment of late years.’ Quite rightly the Secretary. of 
YOR, LXXIX, 88 
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State ‘does not assume that the military fervour which has distin- 
guished the past year will last much longer: we must expect to 
return to more normal times. Yet he proposes to add to the numbers, 
while requiring more from the men. It seems hardly likely that ‘his 
aspirations will be gratified. The probability is that, with a higher 
standard of training, the force, if it increase in efficiency, will 
dwindle down below the strength assumed by Mr, Brodrick as 
essential to his scheme. $ i 
Mr. Brodrick did not explain how the five-and-twenty Volunteer 
battalions wanted to complete ‘the three Army Corps are to be 
obtained. It would appear that they are to be procured from the 
large towns, and that they “ will have special training ; they will be 
“ invited on special terms to undertake special training liability each 
“year, and if they cannot come up to those conditions, and if on the 
“inspection each year, which will be by no means a formal inspec- 
“ tion, any particular battalion is not found equal to its work, it 
“will relapse from the Army Corps, and another battalion will 
“ replace it.” It seems to me quite on the cards that the annual 
inspections may lead to a considerable number of casualties among 
the sacred twenty-five. On what system will those who are to fill the 
vacancies be selected? Will battalions other than the special twenty- 
five be invited to make themselves equally efficient so as to be ready 
to step into the places of those who are found wanting? The great 
inducement to do so will be ‘the chance of forming part of the field 
army, If no vacancies occur the zeal of the unrewarded may tend to 
slacken off, and we may find ourselves in this predicament, that while 
a corps has to be turned ‘out of the selected list for failing to keep up 
to. the required standard, there may be no other corps available which 
comes up to it. i 
- What is the “special training” which is to fit the chosen 
battalions for their task? Thirteen days in camp, during which 
they will be trained in “mancuvring and reconnaissance”! 
Verily the War Office views as to ‘the difference between efficiency 
. and inefficiency are somewhat startling. Thirteen days is to make 
the difference between the two standards! Now ‘the value of.the 
corps as a fighting unit depends on the fact that all its members are 
fairly equally efficient. The officers must know their duties, the 
non-commissioned officers and men theirs. Are any members of the 
corps who have not attended the 13 days in camp to be excluded from 
it? Is the War Office prepared to say that every man who does not put 
in the required time is less efficient than those who do. I can con- 
ceive it possible that many excellent soldiers may be found among 
those who do not, because they cannot, go into camp. A man may 
be a first-rate shot, and attend far more than the regulation 
number of drills, but be unable to give the time required for camp. 
Will be not come up to the required standard? From each selected 
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battalion 60 per cent. of the war strength, d.e., 15- officers and 490 
non-commissioned officers and men, must be present for the whole 
period of 13 complete days. But unless the whole are compelled to 
do so, it is plain that the other half of the battalion will, according 
to Mr. Brodrick’s statement, be unfit to take their place in its ranks, 
Already the new regulation has begun to take effect in an awkward 
manner in one district at any rate. Recruits now will only enlist in ` 
the battalion which has been selected to form part of the local Army 
Corps. Moreover, the men in the other volunteer organisations openly 
state that they will not go into camp with the smaller inducements 
offered to them compared with those given to the selected battalion. 
The War Office has commenced to choose the battalions for the 
` Army Corps, and the choice is already creating some jealousies. The 
selected battalions are all of considerable numerical strength, it being 
thought, probably rightly, that only the strong corps will be able to 
furnish the required number for the training camp. But the result 
is that those rejected feel to a certain extent that they are regarded 
as inferior to their more fortunate brethren, If the feeling spread it 
will be found difficult to keep up these corps which see plainly they 
can never attain to the numbers needed to bring them within the 
select category. 

All these considerations seem to me to show that the Volunteer Force 
as at present constituted is not fit to take a place in the line of battle 
against ‘rained troops, and cannot be made so. But it is against such 
troops it will have to be led if ever it is employed. It would be far 
better to reduce it to a fourth of its present dimensions, and offer such 
inducements as would enable the authorities to dispose of a force of 
really effective soldiers. It is true that they could then hardly be 
called Volunteers; but, as a matter of fact, with the increasing 
grants given to them, they have ceased to be what they were when 
first started. 

The experiment of furnishing Volunteer companies to join the 
regular battalions in South Africa has met with considerable ‘sticceéss, 
. and it might be worth while to introduce as a permanent institution 
some arrangement of this sort. 

The Government proposals with regard to the Militia seem sound ; 
the increase of pay during ‘training to the same rate, as paid to the ' 
linesman will remove a distinct grievance, while the retaining fee of 
3d. per day should form some inducement to the men to remain on in 
the Militia, Considering that the ordinary man is used to weekly 
wages, it would seem to be more natural to give the militiaman his 
retaining fee in the same form, paying him monthly or even weekly. 
It would not ‘be-impossible to devise a scheme by which this could 
be done by the nearest Post Office. Mr. Brodrick evidently contem- 
plates each man re-enlisting for a second period of Militia service, 
making ten years in all, as the Militia Reserve is to be composed of- 
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men who have done so. J should think it would be well to make this 
Reserve a little more elastic. Why should the militiaman not go 
into it, if he like, in case he shoull purchase his discharge after, 
say three years, or at the end of his first period of enlistment, że., on 
the termination of his fifth year with the colours. One point among 
the Secretary of State’s proposals seems to have escaped notice. He 
spoke of linesmen joining the Militia Reserve or the Garrison 
Regiment after fourteen years colour and reserve service. Does he 
mean to extend the first period of enlistment from 12 to 14 years? 
This is not clear from his speech, as at one part of it he states that 
the Garrison Regiment will be, formed “of men of more than 14 
‘years’ service, and in some cases 12 years,” while in speaking of the 
Militia Reserve the minimum service for the regular soldier before- 
joining it is put at 14 years. It seems scarcely expedient either to 
add to a man’s colour service of seven years or to lengthen the period 
he'is to serve as an Army Reservist. 

No exact details of the Army Corps were given to the House of 
Commons, but reading between the lines of Mr. Brodrick’s statement 
it would seem that the infantry will still remain at twenty-five 
battalions, and the cavalry at two regiments, while the artillery will 
be augmented to 21 or 23 batteries, thus bringing up the number of 
guns nearly to the European standard. The three foreign service 
Army Corps can be supported by three or four brigades of cavalry. 
Tt is notorious that in ‘this arm we are particularly deficient. Our. 
regiments are far smaller than continental ones, and we have fewer 
of them. But the Government has put its money on the Yeomanry, 
and has none left for trained cavalrymen. Í 

Many of the minor proposals of the Government will certainly com- 
mend themselves to every military man. The substitution of Indian for 
English troops in some tropical stations and the raising of garrison 
battalions to man our Mediterranean ports are both desirable.” Life 
in the latter will have its drawbacks, and the question of marriage will 
be a difficult one to deal with, but the experiment is worth trying. 
Troops of this nature were employed at Malta at the beginning of* 
the century. The resolution to arm 'the Volunteer position batteries 
with 4.7 guns has at last been come to. Up to this date they have 
been armed with 20-pounder and 40-pounder Armstrong guns of the 
original pattern of forty years ago, and with 16-pounder muzzle- 
loaders; t a miscellaneous collection of antiquated weapons, in- 
teresting from the point of view of the archeologist, but hardly 
adapted for use in the field against modern weapons, and calculated 


* Already the terms of enlistment in the Garrison Regiment have been altered, and men 
of three years’ service can now enlist in it, provided they do not exceed the limit. 
This looks as if the older men Mr. Brodrick relied on were not coming forward in the 
required numbers. 

t As late as the beginning of last year, the Government were still issuing the last 
named form of old 1ron to Volunteers, = 
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to drive into an early grave any unfortunate artillery officer con- 
cerned with the supply of their manifold varieties of ammunition. 

It is fairly widely known that the drillbooks of the three arms 
are under revision. We have ‘the Secretary of State’s authority for the 
statement that much useless matter will be eliminated from the 
Infantry Drill. It is certainly time. Let anyone compare the drill 
book of France, Germany, Austria, or Italy with our own. He will 
find in these the drill movements reduced to their lowest terms: 
In ours he will find a number of useless antics, serving only to show 
the drill capacity of a commanding officer, and which he is often 
' tempted to cultivate at the expense of the proper training of his 
men. Our drill books do not even agree among themselves. Each 
bears in its preface the usual solemn anathema against any infringe- 
ment of the forms contained in it, yet it will be found that the Field 
Artillery Drill and the Infantry Drill are not likeminded in the 
views expressed on the yalue of artillery fire. „To look upon either 
of these books as adequately expressing modern views would be 
ridiculous. Perhaps, considering their genesis, which is usually due 
to a committee, this is only what is to be expected. It is not too 
much to ask, however, that infantry, artillery, and cavalry manuals 
should all hold the same ideas as to the length of an infantry batta- 
lion, of an artillery battery, etc. They all differ, and have only 
one feature in common, they are all wrong. Surely it is not impos- 
sible for the War Office to come to some definite ideaeas to. what 
the various units do occupy on a road, and if simple mistakes like 
these are made it is not wonderful that grosser ones are perpetrated’ 
To give one example of downright woodenheadness, it is solemnly 
stated in the Infantry Drill that an interval of two paces is to be 
kept between the companies, sections, and sub-sections of an infantry 
battalion attacking. The movement will probably extend over a 
couple of miles. Does anybody outside Earlswood really believe 
that it is possible to retain them? I give this example as an excel- 
lent one of the spirit in which this book is written. Considerable 
criticism has been levelled against our officers in South Africa; if 
works like this are to form the medium of their instruction any- 
thing may be expected. The real plain truth is that up to date the 
British Army has never been properly trained. The reasons for 
this are numerous. In the first place, there has been no inducement 
to train the men. The General’s inspection of a regiment is a 
formal affair of barrack-square movements, bearing no relation to 
fighting capacity, and the war training of the men is in no wise 
tested. I know of a case where a battalion was animadverted on 
because the handles of the mops used for cleansing purposes were 
not properly scraped! The unit which the officer to whom this 
criticism was due has recently led in South Africa, does not, I 
believe, regard him as an ideal commander. I do not see his-name 
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among the list of recent honours; and it is to be hoped he may never 
be employed again in any military capacity. The detailed training 
of the men in the companies or squadrons is not always wisely con- 
ducted, and is often unreal. Training in the higher units of the 
battalion or regiment is almost entirely wanting. Autumn 
manœuvres are held only intermittently, and are not an accurate 
reproduction of war, being governed too much by the necessity for 
getting the troops to places where they can be fed, rendered unavoid- 
able by the absence of proper transport, while freedom of movement 
over the ground is impossible, owing to so much being out of bounds. 
Moreover, the men have to be put under canvas, as they cannot be 
billeted. By the existing law of England, a man’s house can be 
pulled down for defensive purposes, but it is illegal to quarter a single 
man on him. Surely it is time that this ridiculous relic of the Middle 
Ages should be swept away, and provision be made for the billeting 
of troops in the same way as is done by every foreign nation. 
Reforms of the character outlined above will require time and 
considerable exertion on the part of the authorities to introduce. Mr. 
Brodrick seems inclined to forward many of them. But nothing he 
can do will be of the slightest utility unless he insists on the officers 
training the men, and having the men at their disposal to do so. 
Now, this is just exactly what is not the case under present arrange- 
ments. The ordinary civilian says: “A battalion consists of 800 
se men, roughly eight companies of a hundred each; surely that is 
“ enough to allow of a proper system of teaching.” Sweet sir, I reply, 
that is just exactly where you are right, but also where you are 
_wrong. The number would suffice if the officer ever got them, 
but he never does. You have not gauged the full iniquity of 
extra-regimental employed men. It would seem to the outside 
mind that the duty of the soldier is to soldier. Not a bit of it, he 
may have to act as a labourer at an ordnance wharf—I know a 
battalion that some time ago had to furnish 120 men for this 
purpose—or he may form one of the army of orderlies, which are 
the curse of the service, or be employed as a cook, a tailor, a police- 
man, or a clerk. He may be detailed, if a non-commissioned officer, 
as provost sergeant in charge of the garrison ‘cells, and may 
possibly be helped by a corporal from his company. Yet both these 
men, who never go near the company in question, are borne on its 
strength and treated as part of it. A company is entitled to five 
eergeants. I doubt if ten companies in England have four, and I 
am sure the vast majority have three or less. The mess sergeant is 
considered as a section leader, although he never sees it; corporals 
' are employed in various permanent posts, taking them away from 
their proper place with the men; but they are not made super- 
numerary, and the real military duties suffer accordingly. Regi- 
mental officers are always calling attention to these points, but no 
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one ever pays the slightest attention to them. The first, the most 
necessary, reform—the one without which no proper training is 
possible—is to restore the men to the ranks and use Reservists or 
extra-enlisted men for all the duties which may be necessary, but 
which certainly do not come under the head of soldiering. 

The second is to free the officers from the mass of red-tape in which 
they are bound. I once described the British officer as a return- 
making animal. “I have never seen any cause to alter my definition, 
and I would add to it, in the case of the captain, the designation of an 
overworked accountant. Let the new-born Secretary of State devote 
a day or two—it will take that time—to the hundreds of different 
Army Forms. He will soon see that half of them are unnecessary. 
Let him also introduce the naval system of keeping accounts, and. 
endow each battalion, regiment, etc., with a paymaster who will 
take over the whole accounts of the unit, and pay the men. The 
books would be better kept; and the company commanders freed 
from a mass of tiresome work which occupies ‘their time, to the 
detriment of their true military duties. 

The complaints against the officers for their want of military know- 
ledge ave to my thinking grossly exaggerated. But when true - 
they are due to the fact that there is no proper means of continually 
testing the officers to see whether they do know their work properly. 
The so-called promotion examinations, except in the case of 
that passed by majors before being promoted to be lieutenant-colonels, 
are in nowise real criterions of an officer’s capacity. A man may learn 
up a treatise on tactics which is no doubt useful, but it does not 
follow that he can handle men in the field. His knowledge of forti- 
fication may be strictly limited to what he can acquire from a text- 
book, and as to imagining that he can survey because’he has passed 
in military- topography, that would be ridiculous. Military topo- 
graphy is a peculiar art; it consists of a vast number of useless | 
problenis, which may be anything the professors of it like to call - 
them, but which have as much to do with mapping ground as a 
description of the common pump has to do with the binomial theorem. 
The real difficulty in getting either officers or men properly taught is 
the fact that it is so difficult to obtain good instructors. While there 

` area good number.of officers holding instructional appointments who 
have the capacity for imparting knowledge, there is a considerable 
proportion who have none -at all. It is not to be wondered at that 
the system of instruction employed as-a rule in the- British Army is 
dull, groovy, and ‘to a large extent useless. Before Mr. Brodrick 
starts many schools of instruction let him devise some means to _ 
insure that the instructors appointed to them shall not only possess 
knowledge, but also the power of imparting it, and let him see that. 
both the course followed at them and the examinations which test 
the ‘work of those who frequent them are of a more practical 
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character. But no mere system of testing by examination will 
suffice. Officers must be daily tested by a practical course of training 
in the regiments, and this must be checked and tested in its turn 
by the brigade and division commanders. It was, of course, 
inevitable that he should have his little joke about the Staff 
College, and yet his speech was not dull and certainly not in 
want of comic relief. If any unprejudiced person will take the 
trouble to analyse the list of officers employed in South Africa he 
will find that for one failure there are twenty successful officers 
who write the letters P.S.C. after their names. The outcry against 
the Staff College is made by people who know nothing of the course 
of instruction there, which is an excellent and practical one. They 
attribute our failures in South Africa to the staff. The majority of 
those employed on it, they argue, must be Staff College graduates, 
(though as a matter of fact they are not) therefore the system is a 
failure. The theory that the glowworm of nature is a better guide 
that the arc-light of culture is confined entirely to this country. 
That a man who knows nothing ‘of staff duties will make a better 
staff officer than the man who has been taught them is a proposition 
which carries its own refutation with it. f 

The theory which has to be wrestled with is the one which Mt. 
Brodrick himself condemned, viz., that proficiency in athletic 
sports can take the place of military knowledge. That there is no 
real belief in England in the necessity for education, is to some 
extent comprehensible, as there are few schools—none for the middle 
and upper ‘classes—which take any trouble to train boys for the 
labour of life. Small wonder is it then that the necessity for 
technical education and training is sneered at in the Army. All these 
things, we are told, right themselves on service. They do, but it is at 
the price of the blood of the gallant, but incompetent, leaders, and of 
those they lead to destruction. If professional knowledge be insisted 
on it will have another good effect, it will eliminate the young gentle- 
man who enters the Army for the fun of the thing, without the 
faintest intention of ever doing any work. He will find that too 
much will be required of him, and will speedily disappear. This 
elass is a small one, but somewhat noisy. Personally, I can say, 
and I speak with considerable experience, neither officers nor men 
abject to a proper standard being required from them; what they 
do object to is a standard which is not so. I am no great believer 
in selection. Who is to doit? How are you to ensure an unvarying 
standard? The Army Board judges by written reports. What is 
their value and who writes them? Would any sane individual con- 
demn a cat on such evidence, involving as it does an ever-varying 
value, without the witnesses being personally examined, or their 
statements in any way verified? Reject the notoriously unfit, but 
otherwise do not capriciously select. I could give many instances 
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of the gross unfairness of the system. Let one suffice. An officer 
was refused the post of second in command of his regiment and 
another man brought in to take his place. I knew both intimately. 
No one who did (the Army Board did not) would have hesitated 
between the two. The passed-over man was infinitely superior to the 
other. My opinion was confirmed by practically all the senior 
officers in the regiment’in question. 

As to extravagance in the Army, that is due to thé 
fact that commanding officers do not do their duty, and 
general officers turn their blind eye to what goes on. It 
only wants a little honesty of purpose to put an end to it. But 
that is just the most difficult thing to obtain. The dress of officers 
is undoubtedly expensive, in some cases ridiculously so. There 
seems to be little doubt that, even for peace purposes, it would be 
possible to devise a less costly form of costume, while for work and 
war the future uniform will be khaki. Recent alterations are not to 
be commended from an economical or an athletic point of view. The 
red serge of the infantry officer is a constant source of expense, it is 
easily spoiled, and must be replaced; the blue serge, which is his 
working dress, is constructed after the fashion of the garment worn - 
by the shoeblack brigade. In it the British officer is the worst- 
dressed man of his class in Europe. The old frock-coat was comfort~ 
able and looked well, and was, in the long run, far more economical. 
It was abolished and replaced by the patrol jacket, and the latter by 
the present hideous garb. Fortunately for its inventor, he had not 
the temerity to clothe the Guards’ officers in it. Had he been so 
rash he would probably have been hanged in Trafalgar Square from 
the statue of his late Majesty George the Fourth. A hundred years 
ago we had uniforms which were elegant and essentially British, 
now we have replaced them by costumes which are bad copies of 
foreign models. The greatest source of expense with uniform, how- 
ever, is the constant and needless changes which are perpetually 
being made in it. To give one instance, a few years ago the infantry 
sword-blade was changed; this was followed by a change in the 
pattern of the hilt. The expense was considerable, and the infantry 
officer now walks about in peace time (for he will no longer use it in 
war) with a sword admirably adapted for use in the méée of a 
mediæval tournament, but of no utility to a man who, in all pro- 
bability, will never engage in a hand-to-hand encounter. 

With regard to the armament of our troops, the guns of the 
artillery and the rifles of the infantry, Mr. Brodrick sheltered himself 
behind the opinions of Lord Roberts. Notwithstanding the some- 
what optimistic views expressed by the Commander-in-Chief, it is 
satisfactory to know that a committee is now sitting on the question 
of the future weapon for the Field Artillery. As it has been decided, 
and rightly so, that a portion of our field guns are to ibe of heavy 
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calibre, it would be highly desirable that the same gun should be em- 
ployed both for Horse and Field Batteries, to avoid the complications 
arising from three different sizes of ammunition. With regard to 
our rifles, Lord Roberts stated- that they “ have stood the test of the 
“campaign admirably as regards range, accuracy, mechanism, 
“solidity, and thoroughness of manufacture.” .This is extremely 
satisfactory; but it still remains an undoubted fact that the Lee 
bolt, z.e., the breach action, of our rifle is needlessly complicated, 
and therefore costly to manufacture, while the soldier is compelled 
to load in his cartridges one by one. By the adoption of a clip- 
loader, or frame in which cartridges are held, the foreign infantry 
man can load five at a time, a proceeding which it does not require 
much argument to show the advantage of. : 

I have reviewed the many and various propositions of the Secretary 
of State for War. Like the sayings of the immortal Jack Bunsby, 
the bearings of his observations will vary with the way in which they 
are applied. That he has the will no one can deny, that he has the 
ability his powerful speech sufficiently proves. Let us hope that he 
may be able to grapple effectually with the many and varied problems 
he has to solve, and place the British Army on. a proper footing, 
and thereby hand down his own name as the greatest constructive 
statesman we have had for nearly a century. f 

i Warrer H. James. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
IDEAL. 


. 


I. 


“Wyar is the Democratic movement,” Mazzini asked, 
_ but an attempt at the practical realisation of the prayer: Thy 
Kingdom come, O Father, Thy will be done on earth as an Heuven? 
We are labouring that the development of Human Society may 
be, as far as possible, in the likeness*of the divine society, in the 
likeness of the heavenly country where all are equal, where there exists 
but one love, but one happiness for all. . . . The law of God has 


not two weights and measures: Christ came for all, he spoke to all, ' 


he died for all. We cannot wish the children of God to be equal 
before God and unequal before men. . . . We cannot admit that 


instead of loving one another like brethren, men may be divided, ` 


hostile, selfish, jealous, city of city, nation of nation. We protest then 
against all oppression, wherever it is practised ; for we acknowledge no 
foreigners; we recognise only the just and the unjust; the friends and 


the enemies of the law of God. This forms the essence of what 


men have agreed to call the democratic movement, and if anything 
ever profoundly surprised me, ib is that so many persons have hitherto 
been blind to the eminently religious character by which it is distin- 
guished and which it is sooner or later destined to put on. -` 2 
The problem whose solution we seek is an educational problem. 


We wish man to be better than he is. We wish him to have more 


love, more feeling for the beautiful, the great, the true: that the ideal 
which he pursues shall be purer, more divine;. that he shall feel his 
own dignity, shall have more respect for his immortal soul. We wish 
him ‘to have, m a faith freely adopted, a Pharos to guide him, and we 
‘would have his acts correspond to that belief. On this object being 
_ proclaimed, Democracy says to us: If you wish to attain it, let man 
commune as intimately as possible with the greatest possible number 
of his fellows. She enlarges upon these words of Jesus :—“"When three 
“or more of you are assembled in my name, the spirit of truth and of 
“lovo shall descend upon you.” She says: Labour all to unite. Invite 
all to the banquet of life. Throw down the barriers which separate 
you. Except those of intelligence and morality, suppress all the 
privileges which render you hostile or envious. Make yourselves equal 


r 
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as far as it can be done. And that not only because human nature has 
everywhere the same rights, but because you can elevate men only by 
elevating Man, by raising their idea of life, which the spectacle of in- 
equality tends to lower. When the arms of Christ, even yet stretched 

„out upon the cross, shall be loosened to press the whole human race 
in one embrace—when there shall be no more paviahs nor brahmins, 

` nor servants, nor masters, but only men—we shall adore the great 
name of God) with much more love and faith than we do now. 


“This,” he concludes, “ is Democracy in its essentials,’* and this 
also is Christianity in its essentials. For to what end did God 
become incarnate if not to elevate men by elevating Man? What is 
the revelation contained in the Scriptures if it is not the solution of 
the problem of the true education of Man? And what more com- 
pletely realised the education at which Democracy, according to 
Mazzini, aims than a society which called on men and women of 
every race and every condition to- unite in the name of the Son of 
Man; that in common love to one who had realised in himself, first 
individual and then social being, they might all partake together of 
the bread and ‘the wine of life, a society which, while thus removing 
the barriers that separate men, sought to make them as far as 
possible, equal; claiming for all the same rights, and so elevating 
Humanity asa whole? How could we sum up the teaching of Christ 
more truly than to say that its aim was to give Humanity more love, 
more feeling for the just and the true, to set before it a purer, incre 
divine ideal of conduct, and to make it more alive to the dignity and 
the value of the immortal soul? To what did the Apostolic teaching 
tend if not that men, in a faith freely adopted, should have a Pharos 
to guide them, and making their acts correspond with their belief, 
become sincere to the very core of their being. 

Seeking the good of all, through the efforts of all, under the 
leadership of the wisest and the best—what truer description could 
be given of Early Christianity? In breaking down the barrier 
between Jew and Gentile it declared that in the new Democracy 
there could be no foreigners. Only one distinction remained among 
men—the Just and the Unjust. In the language of the parables, the 
world contained wheat and tares, sheep and goats, the children of 
the Kingdom and the children of the wicked one. And it was the 
mission of the Ohurch to draw the former into one in order to realise 
the true Humanity. 


II. 


Early Christianity knew nothing either of national or imperial 
Christianity. It believed in one holy nation called out of all nations, 
separate from them and opposed to them, and, above all, to the great 


* “Democracy in Europe,” by Joseph Mazzini, The’ People’s Journal, Vol. IL, 
P- 116-118 (1847), . - 
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Empire which dominated over them all—a nation of equals bound 
together into an indestructible unity in God, revealed to men in 
Jesus Christ. It described the calling out of this polyglot nation as 
effected by the gift of tongues. From the very first men hear its 
message, each one in his own language. 

In this conception we not only see how intensely democratic 
Christianity is, but also its principle of elevating men by elevating 
Man. And this appears at every step of its history. For not only 
does it teach that the Son of God is identical with Man, ‘but that he 
has carried Humanity up to the throne of God, and that here on 
earth He exercises his sovereignty through Man. 

. This gift of the Holy Spirit was to Early Christianity the founda- 
tion of all authority, and it is a striking fact that its first outpouring. 
was not simply on the Apostles or on certain ‘holy persons, but on the 
whole community—women. as well as men; gathered together at Jeru- 
salem and waiting for its baptism. And the first act of this holy 

, community was to appoint an Apostle in the place of Judas. The 
early Church, however, claimed no monopoly of this gift, but who- 
ever possessed it was acknowledged at once a member of the trua 
Humanity, and a sharer in its divine authority. Thus Peter and the 
Jews that were with him recognised that uncircumcised heathen 
must form part of the holy nation, and the twelve recognised that 
Paul was an Apostle even as they were. How completely the 
Apostles submitted to this test as the sign of all authority is shown 
in their not only accepting a new Apostle from the Community, but 
resigning the managemént of its secular affairs to seven men popu- 
larly elected, and entirely taken from the foreign element in the 
Church. Such was the faith of the leaders of Early Christianity in 
the presence of God in Man. 

How. thoroughly the Democratic Ideal possessed the early Church 
is seen in the way Stephen defended himself before the Sanhedrim, 
his speech being in effect a denunciation of the rulérs as one with 
their predecessors in opposition to the Spirit of Justice and Truth. 
This conviction has always characterised believers in the Democratic 
Ideal. After Peter and John’s first appearance before the Sanhedrim 
the Church with one voice chanted the Psalm in which occur the 
words : — 


The Kings of the earth set themselves and the rulers take council to- 
gether against the Lord and his Anointed. He that sitteth in the 
heaven shall laugh, the Lord shall have them in derision. 


No longer trembling paupers, each alone against the whole world, 
the early Christians displayed the courage, the lightheartedness of a 
being in whom God dwelt. Each one felt inspired by the faith, 
courage, and energy of the whole, and it gave iiep as individuals 
extraordinary boldness. 
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Philip, another of “the Seven,” was the first to preach the King- 
dom of Heaven to those who were not of the chosen people.. To the 
schismatical Samaritans he proclaimed the one true King as ‘the 
source of unity between men of different races and religions; to the 
representative of a race, and of a' class defrauded of human rights he 
preached the common Deliverer. The Ethiopian eunuch must have 
been already inclined to the Democratic Ideal, or he would not have 
been so interested in a passage which contains its innermost meaning. 
When he saw that the lamb led to the slaughter, the sheep robbed of 
its fleece, was the type of the man with whom God was most in sym- 
pathy, and whom He makes the Saviour of the world, he at once 
believed, and into the humiliation and death of the Suffering One 
was baptised, 

The mere unfolding of this profoundly democratic thought was 
enough for a man who, though high in rank, felt himself intrinsically 
poor, whereas one who had every reason to consider himself superior 
to his fellow-men required nothing less than a voice from heaven to 
convince him that the persecuted and the outcast were really the 
chosen co-workers with God. In his indignation at that contempt 
for authority which led Galilean fishermen to reprove high-priests, 
and to assure the common people in Jerusalem that God regarded 
them with more favour than the wise, the learned, the honourable, 
and the rich—and in the ardour with which he determined to resist 
such a movement—Saul of Tarsus was a type of the most sincere 
opponents of all democratic movements. 

But in the height of his Pharisaic ardour he is made to under- 
stand that what he deemed “ the filth of the world and the offscouring 
“of all things” God identified himself with. And the conviction 
seizes him that for the truth of this mystery now revealed to him he 
must testify before Gentiles who follow aristocratic ideals and 
despise democratic ones—before Kings, who are necessarily opposed 
to democratic ideals, and before the Jews, who hated such ideals as 
apostates hate the truth from which they have fallen. And that, 
moreover, he will have to fulfil this task under the condition of 
becoming himself part of this “filth and offscouring of all things.” 

While Paul was shown that Christ and His disciples form one being, 
Peter was made to understand that from that unity no race nor class 
are excluded. As a member of a superior race he required a special 
illumination to make him see that the scene on Calvary had a world- 
wide meaning, and to understand it as Paul afterwards put it: “ God 
“ was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their 
“ trespasses unto them.” Men and women might be living in mere 
animalism, might even be wild beasts, cruel and savage, or creeping 
things, serpentine in their ways, or grovelling as insects, or light and 
joyous as birds and butterflies, nevertheless they were, as a whole 
world, reconciled to God, and, in His sight, holy. “Not so, Lord,” 
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- the Pharisaic spirit replies ;—the unbelieving, the unbaptised, to ‘say 
nothing of men steeped in ignorance, animalism, and crime, must be 
common and unclean. But to the astonished conscience, educated 
by ages of careful distinction between things clean and unclean, it is 
replied: “ What God hath cleansed, call not thou common.” ` 
- Whether Paul and James represent opposing currents in the Early 
Church, or not, one thing is certain, and it is this: there was no 
difference whatever between them with reference to the great point 
which distinguished Early Christianity from the Pagan world then 
surrounding it, as it now does from the existing Christian world. As an 
assertor of the Democratic Ideal, Nietzsche places Paul in the front 
rank, and quotes as “a document of Chandala morality, of the first 
“order” his words: f 


God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, that He might put 
to shamo them that are wise; and God chose the weak things of the 
world thet He might put to shame the things that are strong, and the 
base things of the world, and the things that are despised, did God 
choose, and the things that are not, that He might bring to nought 
the things that are, that no flesh should glory before God. 


James repeats the same idea in another form: Í 


Hearken, my beloved brethren; did not God choose them that are 
poor as to this world to be rich im faith, and heirs of the Kingdom 
which he-promised to them that love Him! But ye have dishonoured 
the poor man. : 


Slavery was the open sore of the ancient world, and nothing could 
heal it. John saw men and women sold as cattle in the markets 
of the Roman world, and truly described such merchandise as the 
sale of “the bodies and souls of men.” The Early Church might 
have thrown the spark that would have set the world in flames. In 
pity for man it held its members back, but none the less did it 
recognise within its own boundaries the ahsolute equality of all men 
and women. A slave might be an elder, presbyter, or bishop, while 
his master was a catechumen. Paul claims such authority for a` 
family of slaves, while those on whom he enjoins this obedience are 
citizens, householders, and magistrates.” 

One with regard to poverty and the poor, Paul and James are one 
with regard to riches and the rich. Paul asserts that to seek riches 
is to seek conditions such as drown men in destruction and perdition. 
James, “the Lord’s brother,” retains the very tone of Christ’s final 
denunciation! of the Pharisees. “Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
“howl for your miseries that are coming upon you.” John.is one. 
with James in the intensity of his democratic feeling, as he is one 
with Paul and the Early Church in penetrating the secret about 


* Hdersheim on I, Çor. xvi. 15-16, 
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Jesus Christ, which secret is the very .soul of Democracy—“ the 
“Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” In the 
Apocalypse John writes as one who has himself felt the irons on his 
wrists, ‘has himself lived with the sons and daughters of poverty and 
crime, and has heard their groans and their curses, and has himself 
shared their resentment against the upper world of luxury and 
mastership. Christ’s denunciation of the rulers of Jerusalem,” that 
of the Jewish landowners and other wealthy people by James,t and 
the vision John had of the fate awaiting the Kings and mighty ones 
of the earth,t read together, ought to convince anyone that the 
Spirit of Democracy in its most uncompromising form possessed the 
soul of Early Christianity. . 


III. 


But there was something more in the Early Christian ideal than 
bitter resentment against injustice and oppression; as the Democratic 
Ideal to-day, it proclaimed the ideal unity and mutual responsibility 
of all men. For this is implied in the whole teaching of thé Apostle 
to the Gentiles. If God was in Christ, making the whole world one 
‘with himself, then every part of the world is in divine relationship, 
and man, its most perfect part, is specially called to make the unity 
and solidarity of Humanity his especial duty and aim. The early 
Christians saw this, hence the impossibility of their living for their 
own ends. All they were, and all they had, belonged to this divine 
society. Little or much, all belonged to it, or, what,was the same 
thing, to Christ. Hence, ‘none said aught was his own, but they 
“had all things common.’ 

No doubt this ‘has cee been a hard saying, and never more so 
than to-day; how hard appears from the little sympathy the pente- 
costal communism receives from modern commentators. The 
greatest of the so-called Fathers of the Church did not however con- 
sider that it was “wisdom and reflection” that led the Church to 
forsake the way of Christ, but on the contrary they looked back with 
ardent longing on the times when its members had all things 
common. Chrysostom is an example. Referring to the communism 
of the early Church, he points out that its fellowship did not consist 
in simply praying together and in holding the same doctrine, but in 
social relations. Seeing that spiritual things were cqmmon, they. 
saw that material things ought to be so,—and this ile calls “an * 

“advance”; ceasing to call anything their own, the sac 
Bye was forthwith cut out. And in his admiration he s 
‘was an angelic commonwealth.” § 


+t of social 
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The same ideal runs through the Early Christian teaching up to 
the times of the Apostles. Not to esteem anything their own, but 
to have all things common; “this,” says Cyprian, “is truly to 
“ become sons of God by spiritual birth; this is to imitate by the 
“heavenly law the equity of God the Father.”* 


Thou shalt have all things common with thy neighbour and hot call 
them thy private property, for if ye hold the imperishable things in 
common how much more the perishable.t 


The teaching of the Apostles contains the same sentiment almost in 
the same words: 


Thou shalt not turn away from him that needeth, but shall share all 
things with thy brother, and shall not say that they are thine own, 
for if we have fellowship in that which is imperishable how much 
more in perishable things?! f 


And in the Letters of Clement, so-called, we read ! 


The common life, brethren, is necessary to all, and chiefly to those 
who desire to serve God irreproachably, and who would imitate the life 
of the Apostles and their disciples. For the use of all things that are in 
this world ought to be common to all men. But by iniquity, one says - 
this to be his, and another that, and so among mortals division is 
produced § 


This explains the reasons the primitive communism ceased. It 
was not because the Early Christians discovered wiser and more 
beneficial methods of expressing their mutual love, but because the 
spirit of injustice displayed by certain individuals cooled its ardour. 
Evangelicalism and Social Democracy are fundamentally right in 
giving Justice the first place in their ideals. Until Justice is satisfied 
there can be neither perfect love nor perfect peace. Until Justice 
reigns there will be no real Liberty, Equality, or Brotherhood. 
Henceforth Early Christianity saw that the problem to solve was an 
educational one. The new believer was no longer admitted at once 
into the holy community, but had to pass through a period. of in- 
struction in the Christian ideal, What that ideal was ethically, and 
how exactly it corresponded with the modern democratic ideal, we 
may learn from a sentence of Clement of Rome, in which, urging all 
those who wisly to follow the way of truth, to put away every kind of 
“injustice, gtfhood, covetousness, competition, ugly customs, and 
x Cyprian, ' Treatise on Works and Alms,” sec. 25. 

+ Epistle of Barnabas, xix. 8. 

t ‘Teaching of the Apostles,” chap. iv., p. 8. 
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“deceitful ways, slanderings, detractions, and hatred of God, class 
“arrogance, pretence, pomposity, and indifference to others,”* he most 
exactly describes its antithesis. ; 

It must be admitted that if any teaching ever upheld the Demo- 
cratic Ideal in its whole scope it was that of the early Fathers. And 
that this same ideal continued to be that of the Church for several 
centuries is evinced by the fact that none of the Fathers proclaim it 
more emphatically than those who existed immediately after the 
Church had entered into its alliance with the Roman Empire. No 
doubt they felt the danger the Church was in of losing its own law 
“and its own morality, and accepting that of the very world it existed 
to fight against. 

“Nature,” said’ Ambrose of Milan, “created private right, seizing 
“for one’s own use, private property.” Recalling the words: “it is 
“not good for man to ibe alone,” he argues that è 


creatures so constituted can only attain completeneas by having all 
things commont Individual property gives the lie to confidence and 
love. The Church is a form of justice, for in it all is put in common— 
prayer, work, suffering. t 


Augustine of Hippo held exactly the same view. “For,” said ho, 


by divine right the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness; poor and rich, 
God made them both of the same clay, and poor and rich are sup- 
ported by one and the same earth. Private property has then no 
right in nature, but is a right granted by law. Private property, he 
further said, is the cause of lawsuits, jars, duels, revolutions, party 
feuds, scandals, sins, injustice and murders, and so let us keep from 
private property altogether, or if that is impracticable, at least from 
the love of it § i 


Certainly the old Roman world must have been both shocked and 
disgusted as the Early Christians unfolded by word and deed their 
Democratic Ideal. Not so much, however, by the idea that Justice 
involved Community of Goods, and the denial of absolute right in 
- private property, as by the raising of the slave’s virtue, Humility, to 
a place with Faith, Justice, Courage, Temperance, and Love. 
Ambrose, for example, calls servitude a divine gift] God Himself, 
in taking the form of a man, took the form of the serving-man or 
- slave, and those who entered deeply into the spirit of Jesus Christ, . 
called themselves ‘his slaves. The opening of their eyes to the 
divine character of the virtue of humility, enabl@ the Early: 
Christians to understand the honour Christ and his Apostles, as well 

* Epistle to the Corinthians, sec. 85. 

t ‘De Off Ministr,” I. xxviii. 189. Migne. ł Idem, p. 142. 

§ “ Augustine,” vol. v., p. 99 (Pusey’s Library of the Fathers). 
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as the Hebrew Scriptures, gave to poverty. And from loving and 
admiring humility, they came to love and admire those who were 
constrained by circumstances to be its examples.* i 
The love of poverty and of the poor as “ poor,” was one of the signs 
by which the Roman world detected a convert to the Christian faith. 
For classic Paganism had no respect for poverty, considering it a 
fault, almost a crime, and in any case a subject for ridicule and - 
contempt. When a patrician was converted to Christ, what most 
aroused the anger of the members of his order was his giving up 
property and position, and associating with poor men on terms of 
brotherhood and equality. “The set teeth and withering contempt 
“with which the Roman nobility spoke of such, so frightened,” says 
Augustine, “some convinced believers, that they dared not confess- 
“their faith.’t A certain man of noble birth having become a 
Christian was thus reproached by the magistrate: Í 


1 


Out of love of this vain sect, you wish to descend from all this 
wealth thy noble ancestor left thee to such a degree of poverty that 
you will become like the poorest mendicant, I blush for the honour 
of your race.} 


Evidently Christianity then ‘meant a complete revolution in ideals, 
_ and nowhere did it show itself as in this change of thought about the 
poor, the ‘humble, the suffering, and the oppressed. And ‘such 
change of thought marks to-day conversion to the Democratic Ideal. 
“God,” said Ambrose, 


became poor as the poor, and called poor men to be His Apostles, A 
stranger knocks at your door, open it for perhaps it is God Himself. 
But why perhaps? In every poor man is the Christ, and you will 
one day hear Christ say how He met yon and you treated Him. God 
in reality pays the debts of the poor. What a happy thing to have 
God for a debtor. 


` 


And Ambrose concludes that “he who gives to the poor owes them 
“ gratitude. ”$§ 

Basil of Cæsarea, regarded as one of the four great theologians of 
the Church, thus addressed owners of property in-his “ Discourse on 
“ Riches and Poverty”: 


You will say to me, what do I wrong? May I not do what I like 
with my own? And pray, what are the things you call your own? 
Where did you get them? ‘You are like a man whe should go to a 
theatre, and in order to prevent anyone else coming in should hurry to 
take all the seats, appropriating to himself alone what was intended for 


` * Thamin, R., St. Ambroise et la morale chrétlenne de Ia ly. siècle, 
t ** Augustine Confess,,’’ vili. 2. t Surins, 8. Quentin, Oot. 81, © 10, 
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others, It is thus rich men act, being the first to got possession of 
things common tọ all, they make them private property, whereas if 
each only took what was necessary for his subsistence and gave ths 
rest to the poor, there would be neither rich nor poor. 


Gregory Nazianzen, in ‘his oration on the “Love of the Poor,” 
BAYS :- 


God in the beginning gave to all men, good and bad, all things 
needful for life, not circumscribed by Jaw, nor with any limitations, 
but in common and copiously. But men by means of gold and silver, 
and by wearing fine clothes and gems, try to make distinctions, thus 
creating wars, rebellions, tyrannies, and other calamities. What 
prodigious folly! what extraordinary silliness | 


How intensely democratic ideas were ingrained into the very soul 
of Christianity is shown by their long persistence, notwithstanding 
the change in the fortunes of the official Church, which was calculated 
to destroy them utterly. : 

In the writings of the two men to whom were given positions of 
the highest importance with reference to the religion of this country 
—Gregory the Great and John Wiclif, the Democratic Note rings out 
clear and sonorous. . 

“Tt is,” wrote the patriarch of English Christianity in the Pastoral 
which Alfred the Great translated, 


“pbsurd for people to say they do no harm when they claim God’s 
common gift of food as their private property, or that they are robbers 
when they do not pass on what they have received to their neighbours. 
Absurd, because as many almost die daily as they have rations for 
locked up at home. Really, when we administer necessities to the 
poor, we give them their own; we do not bestow our goods upon 
them. In harmony with this the Psalmist said : He hath dispersed, 
he hath given to the poor, his justice remaineth for ever. For when 
he reviewed a lavish generosity to the poor, he chose. to call it 
justice rather than meroy, because what is given by a common God is 
only justly used when those who have received it use it in common. 


Evidently this great Pope, whose benevolent heart led him to seek 
the deliverance of our forefathers from Paganism, held very different 
ideas about property to those which law and custom have made part 
of the conscience of modern Christians, Protestant and Catholic. 
Strange to say, however, they were the very same ideas as those held 
by the great Reformer, who strove to save this country from again 
sinking into Paganism. To John Wiclif the rights of property and 
lordship did not exist at all, unless a proprietor made a just use of his 
goods, and a lord a righteous use of his authority. In his work on 
Civil Dominion he denies the right of the unrighteous man to any 
lordship at all, thus cutting the ground from under every bad land- 
lord, every bad bishop, or king. In the same work he declares that 
the right of the unjust man to property in anything is contrary to 
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the first principles of law, lordship, or service, whereas the just man ~ 
has .a right to lordship in all things, and from this principle he 
deduces community of goods. “Not,” he says, “our theory of 
“ community of goods, but the possession of the unrighteous involves 
“ theft.” 

To narrow down Christianity, or even to seem to do so, to a simple 
demand for a communistic state of society, would be a great mistake. 
Communism in the Church is so dwelt upon by the early fathers be- 
cause it was the practical outcome of the Democratic Ideal, and 
because its principle has such a deep root in the fundamental doctrine . 
of the Early Church—the Atonement. If we understood the profound ` 
meaning and wide scope Athanasius attached to the Atonement it 
might dawn upon us that Christ not only purchased eternal redemp- 
tion for man, but also all that was necessary for his redemption here 
on earth from the curse that fell upon him at the fall. And that 
thus the way is prepared for what under the present condition of 
Christendom looks entirely impracticable—the realisation of the. 
Democratic Ideal. 


IV. 


That the ideal of the Early Christians could not fail to be the 
Democratic one might certainly be inferred from the fact that their 
holy scriptures were intensely filled with its spirit. The proof of 
this is so abundant that to give adequate illustration of it would fill 
up more space than an article will allow. Where God is most mani- 
fest in Old Testament history, there aristocratic ideas are least re- 
garded. Primogeniture is set aside; a wish for a king is treated as 
rejection of God; kings, priests, and nobles are considered all through 

_as causes of national corruption and decay. Never have the ruling 
classed in any age or country been so persistently reprobated as was 
the case during the monarchies of Israel and Judah. The Prophets 
seemed raised up for this especial purpose. 

The supreme fact in Old Testament history is the deliverance of 
Israel out of bondage to Plfiraoh. Their exodus from Egypt isa . 
world-epic, compelling everyone who believes in its inspiration to 
admit that God is in peculiar sympathy with the oppressed. The 
same conviction must result from the consideration of certain peculiar 
provisions of the Mosaic Law. Thè land could not be made private 
property. It belonged to God, the families of Israel being His 
tenants. No creditor could finally take it from them, nor could any 
family sink through accumulated debt. The blast of trumpets that 
heralded the Year of Jubilee proclaimed universal Liberty. No in- 
solvent or slave classes, no “submerged tenth” could come into 
permanence as long as this law was observed. A slave had not even 
to wait until the Jubilee, every seventh year being a year of freedom, 
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How much the Mosaic code guarded the moral dignity of every 
Israelite is seen in the entire absence of corporal punishment. Even 
when the people fall under a king he does not call them subjects, 
but brethren. And the equality of every Israelite before God is 
strikingly shown on the Day of Atonement. No Democracy, ancient 
or modern, has ever so safeguarded the principles of national soli- 
darity and the sacred character of the human personality, as did the 
Hebrew Theocracy. , 

The educational problem of which Mazzini speaks was splendidly 
solved by Moses and the Prophets. They found the Israelites so 
servile a race that for four hundred years they had tamely worked 
as Pharach’s slaves, and when delivered by God Himself, had often 
turned with longing back to the flesh-pots of Egypt. Through 
centuries of failure, and constant forging of new chains, they finally 
fell into captivity, and were uprooted from the land. In that sad 
seventy years of national death, the seed began to germinate, and 
they returned to their own land to become the most obstinate 
strugglers for Freedom the ancient world had ever known. The 
books of Daniel, Esther and Judith, of Maccabees and Enoch, as weil 
as the history of Josephus, show that from the time of the Captivity 
to the Destruction of Jerusalem a spirit of independence possessed the 
Jews, producing a series of heroes and heroines whose acts in defence 
of liberty of conscience, and the right of every nation to have no 
other ruler than God, have been an inspiration throughout all ‘the 
Christian centuries, i 


V. 


Whatever views may be held with reference to the various writings 
of which the New Testament is composed, it must be admitted that 
_ they represent. the thoughts and beliefs of Early Christianity. How 
democratic in feeling were the authors of the Epistles has been 
shown; if, then, we also find that no idea is more universally present 
in the Gospels than the Democratic one, we shall add, to those already 
given, the last and strongest proof of all that ‘the ideal of Early 
Christianity was in effect that of modern Democracy. 

Read in the light of the wealth of r&bbinical lore Dr. Edersheim 
has collected in his “Jesus the Messiah,” the democratic note which 
universally pervades all documents emanating from Early Christian 
sources not only gathers intensity, but even appears intentional. 
When we reflect that the leaders of Jewish religious opinion regarded 
the common people as accursed and incapable of piety, some even 
going so far as theoretically to deny them any hope of resurrection, 
or that even to kill them was a sin, asserting that poverty not only 
choked the good seed, but that those who could not rise above it 
remained nothing more than beasts of burden,—the facts and teach- 
ings of the Gospels stand out with a fresh and vivid brilliance, 5 
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That a poor Nazarene maiden betrothed to a Galilean artizan should 
be chosen as the means through which the long-expected consumma- 
tion of the ages was to be ushered in; that the birth of the Saviour of 
the World should take place in a stable, there being no room for it 
even in an inn; such facts supported by innumerable others of tho ` 
same complexion—and all the more, if evolved out of the soul of the 
people—are unassailable proofs of the absolute thoroughness of the 
Democratic Ideal in Early Christianity. 

And to this every step in the history gives more and more emphasis. 
Among the soulless, accursed, common herd, none were more outside 
the possibilities of holiness than shepherds, from their occupation 
unclean and unable to attend public worship. Yet such are repre- 
sented as chosen to receive the first announcement of the birth of 
the King of Kings. Profound indeed must have been the Demo- 
cratic feeling which united together, as the first to welcome the new- 
born King, these poor Jewish outcasts and the representatives of 
the Gentile religions. And it is the most Jewish of the- Gospels that ` 
. relates the coming of the Wise Men from the East. 

And as if to lay special stress on the inherent antagonism of the 
rulers of the world to anyone who comes to save and deliver it from 

oppression, the King of Judea is represented as at once seeking the 
‘life of the infant Messiah. Then this child, born to fulfil the highest 
hopes of Jewish piety, is brought up, not in the Holy City, but in 
democratic Galilee, and in the least reputed of its many towns, 
passing great part of his life there at the carpenter’s bench. If a 
myth, how intensely democratic was the conception the Early 
Christians had of Christ and his mission; but if, as we believe, the 
facts are historical, then we must admit God Himself could not give 
-us surer proof that the Democratic Ideal is the ideal of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. y 

Galilee teemed with a working-class population, who took a | 
passionate interest in public affairs and were continually in a state 
of rebellion against the Roman yoke, their leaders aiming at the 
restoration of the commonwealth of Israel. Are we to suppose such a 
family as that at Nazareth were unaffected by the democratic senti- 
ments of their countrymen, and regarded ‘the social and political 
movement of the times with saintly detachment? Everything assures 
us that it was the contrary, and Early Christianity most certainly 
believed that Mary was profoundly democratic, else why attribute to 
her such a hymn as the Magnificat. If this document stood alone, we ` 
should have absolute assurance that the Democratic Ideal was the 
ideal of Early Christianity. And the conception which made Joseph, 
the lineal descendant of David and the heir to David's throne, a 
Galilean working-man, living a life of more dignity than David, and 

displaying a refinement of feeling very unusual in the noblest of 
princes, is deeply and truly democratic. Moreover, we have clear 
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proof that the brothers of Jesus were men of intensely democratic 
feeling. We have already seen from his Epistle that this was the 
case with James, and the ardent lové for justice he there displays was 
commemorated by his traditional name of Obliam—the Rampart of 
the People—and again proved by his martyrdom at the hands of the 
aristocratic party at Jerusalem. Jude’s Epistle reveals the same fiery 
indignation against the worldly spirit. With what unsparing 
severity it denounces the tuft-hunting, time-serving race, who have 
“men’s persons in admiration because of advantage.” Simon, 
a third brother of Jesus, and afterwards an Apostle, belonged at 
one period of his life to the actively revolutionary party, and it was 
ever remembered as something admirable rather ‘than the reverse, 
for he is always called by one or other of the party names. 

What more certain than that Joseph and Mary would have 
jnstructed the Child committed to their charge in the Scriptures 
from the prophets’ own point of view, the democratic ome, and - 
if he went to a school in Nazareth, what more probable than that 
the teacher was a rabbi imbued with the popular sentiments ? 

To a boy thus educated, his annual visits to Jerusalem must have 
strengthened and deepened the Democratic Ideal which all things, 
divine and human, combined to pour into his soul. We have only 
the record of the first visit, but that is suggestive enough. 

To a pious heart everything in Jerusalem, everything at that 
time, tended to sadness. The very glory of the Temple reflected 
that of the Idumean usurper—the blood-stained Herod. In the 
crowded streets, in the shops, bazaars, and warehouses, in the 
markets, restaurants, and vintries, Jesus saw, as we see in every 
modern city, that men’s faces were not joyful and friendly, but that on 
them all were “ looks of fixed gloom or else of restless care.” How was 
this? Life for all was a sordid struggle, and every man’s hand was 
against his fellow, and worst of all, Religion, poor men’s sole source 
of strength and consolation, had been taken from them, and the men 
who had got possession of it were just those classes who had robbed 
the, people of, everything else. For, according to the religious 
teachers in Jerusalem, no one could fulfil the demands of religion 
unless he had money or position, since salvation depended on the 
study of the law, and the study of the law on culture, and culture 
on leisure, and leisure on possessing wealth, or belonging to those 
who possess wealth. According to this, the poor were necessarily 
lost sinners; the proud rabbi, the subtle scribe, the scented scions of 
the high priestly families with their wealthy friends, the blessed 
for ever. . 

In the upper city he would see the palaces of the high priestly 
families, of the officers of Herod’s Court and of merchant princes 
still more wealthy, and on the steps of “these palaces crowds of 
beggars, with whom gaunt and ravenous dogs contended for the 
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leavings of luxury. If he descended to the lair where these beggars 
and other outcasts probably retreated at night—the subterranean 
city, he must have felt it a type of Hades, sunless and squalid, dreary 
and dank. 

No wonder, lost in thoughts these startling proofs of the depth of . 
the Holy City’s corruption occasioned, He got separated from the 
Nazarene pilgrims, and that they unwittingly left Jerusalem without 
Him. Joseph and Mary return, and find Him sitting in the midst 
of the rabbis, both hearing them and asking them questions. The 
rabbis are “ astonished,” Joseph and Mary are “amazed,” and Jesus 
Himself wonders at His parents’ amazement. The Early Christians, 
` as a people rejoicing in their freedom from the servile spirit the 
world’s inequalities produce, seem to wish to emphasize the surprise 
this first example of the free-born Son of God occasioned. 

Having spent thirty years of His life in democratic Galilee and 
in that democratic home at Nazareth, deepening in his own soul the 
ancient Democratic Ideal, the hour came when He was ‘to go forth, 
not only to teach it, but still more to exemplify it in his own life. 
The news reached Him that the Word of God had come to John, the 
son of Zacharias, and that he was preaching that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand. He understood this as a call to commence the 
struggle with the powers of this world which such a change must 
involve. Early Christianity saw this clearly, else why, with the 
many omissions of chronological detail in the Gospels, did it so 
carefully note the exact year when this struggle commenced, together 
with the names of all the rulers directly interested P 


Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cæsar, Pontius 
Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, 
and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and 
Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of God came unto John the 
son of Zacharias in the wilderness 


And the nature of “the Word of God” which thus came to John 
should be noted, for it is taken from the old democratic prophets, 
and means nothing more nor less than this: that in order that the 
true social order may come when Love and Justice shall reign—the 
Kingdom of Heaven—there must first be a revolution in the sense of 
levelling human conditions. Be that revolution short or long, it 
must end by every valley—the humble—being exalted, and every 
mountain and hill—the great and proud—being made low; all the, 
crooked things—state-craft and money-craft, priest-craft and law- 
craft—being made simple and sincere and open to the public eye, and 
all the paths which make life so hard being made for all smooth and 
easy. Then, and then only, the higher life can come to men. 

A revolution in this simple sense is a necessary preliminary to 
any real establishment of the better social order and indeed, what 
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- else can the words of Isaiah, as used by John the Baptist, mean? 
Looked at in the light of the political and social condition of Pales- 
tine at this great crisis, this is the only natural meaning that can 
be attached to them. i 

Many modern reformers no doubt believe, with Bellamy, that the 
burst of feeling which will produce the enthusiasm necessary to 
effect the democratie revolution will result from the growth of 
intelligence and the diffusion of knowledge among the masses. But 
as the Democratic Ideal of Early Christianity was much deeper and 
more all-embracing than any to-day, so were the means upon which 
it relied to bring about the necessary condition of the public mind. 
“Those means were the baptism of Repentance for the remission of 
sins, and the baptism of the Spirit of God, and if fairly considered, 

` they will be found exactly the means needed to render such a revolu- 
tion as John proclaimed completely and permanently successful, 
always supposing that they are not treated in a conventional sense, 
but as the realities they were to John the Baptist. His message, 
translated into common language, amounts to this: Let every 
man give up making his own ends the object of his life, and hence- 
forth live for God and man. And as a sign which all can make, 
and all can understand, let everyone submit to an act which, done 
in common, expresses the common wish to give up the old life and 
prepare for the new. He who does this, sincerely repenting of all 
he has done to make that old life evil, will feel the past no longer 
a burden on his conscience, but be happy in a sense of equality and 
brotherhood with all who have made the same change. To this 
common baptism—symbol of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity— 

- Jesus came, and in so doing declared His solidarity- with a humanity 
that needed cleansing, and being baptised, He received, as the repre- 
sentative of man, repentant and forgiven, the power to live the new 
life by the baptism of the Spirit of God. 

The motives of every leader of the people are tried in the furnace 
of temptation, and Jesus was no exception to the rule. Such a 
leader is tried in order to see if he has taken the position to obtain 
a living, or to gratify a presumptuous spirit, or from ambition. 
Jesus came out of every one of these temptations unscathed, because, 
in all sincerity, he could say: “ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” 

The first act of His ministry shows it. He returned into Galilee, 
and the people who sat in darkness and the shadow of death soon 
felt that a great light had dawned upon them. He returned to his 
old home, and there, among those who knew Him as the Carpenter's 
Son, he announced, in clear and simple language, the object for 
which he henceforth had to live: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken 
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hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at, liberty them -that are bruised, to preach the 
Lord’s Jubilee. ; 


In these words Jesus proclaimed the Democratic Ideal. It is the 
good news men are ever longing to hear in all lands and at all times. 
To believe it is to begin to realise the Kingdom of God on earth. 
` But men do not even see there is such a Kingdom, and imagine none 
of the things possible, except by ages of long endeavour. Jesus 
thus explained this strange blindness: “ Except,’ He said, “a man 
“be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of Heaven.” What can , 
this mean but that this Kingdom is something so different to the © 
course of things in this world, that even to recognise that there is 
such a Kingdom presupposes an entire revolution in a man’s thought 
and feeling. The realisation of the’ Democratic Ideal, limited only 
to national or municipal affairs, will have no promise of performance 
or thoroughness. Early Christianity taught that if it was really to 
be attained it must affect the whole of life, and that, therefore, the 
preliminary revolution must extend to the very nature of all who 
wished to realise the Democratic Ideal. It is remarkable, however, 
that in relation to the truly poor, little emphasis is laid on the 
necessity of a great change. It is to the representative of those who 
thought themselves rich in reputation, influence, learning, and 
material possessions—to the ruler Nicodemus—that Jesus speaks of 
‘the new birth as an imperious necessity. But why so much more 
imperious a necessity for rich men than poor? Because it is to the 
truly poor man’s attitude of mind the rich have to come. For the 
ideal poor man, as the ideal child, scarcely needs any conversion at 
all. Not that many poor men nor many children are in this condi- 
tion, for the majority in both cases have more or less strongly 
. developed the aristocratic instinct of wishing the best of everything 
for themselves, and of seizing and keeping firm hold of it wherever: 
they can. The essence of this new birth lies in this change of view 
with regard io what a man considers peculiarly his own, not merely 
his property in money and lands, but his talents, original or acquired. 
The new nature, according to Karly Christianity, considered nothing 
its own—all belonged to the Son of Man—the author and representa- 
tive of the new Humanity—its failings as well as its merits, its want 
as well as its wealth. God in Christ, Early Christianity taught, has 
entered into an absolute and perfect communism with every citizen 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And, therefore, as long as a man attaches himself to something 
which is not common to all, so long he remains incapable of even 
understanding the Kingdom of Heaven, and so shuts himself out ` 
from sharing in its universal wealth. From what Jesus said to the 
rich young ruler who was anxious to add eternal life to his temporal 
wealth, it is abundantly clear that He considered riches, of any kind, 
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the greatest possible barrier to entering the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And what He then said so deeply impressed those who heard Him 
that all three of the synoptists relate His words, Mark representing 
Him as repeating the thought three times over. His words astonished 
and perplexed His disciples; still more do they astonish and 
perplex us. ; 

But, according to the Gospels, Christ taught in various ways, that 
to really enter into the Kingdom of Heaven one must have the com- 
munistic spirit; and that, of course, was immensely more difficult 
for the really rich than for the really poor. Every word that dropped 
from Him shows that, on the subject of property, His ideas were 
very different to the world’s ideas. He will not help a man to get 
his share of his inheritance, but thereupon warns His disciples against 
covetousness, while He describes the man whose whole mind was 
given to making hay while the sun shines, in order that he might 
get.a competence and live easily, as a fool in God’s sight. Yes, it 
will be said, because he had given all his attention to securing his 
earthly future, and had not thought of his future in the world to- 
come. But from the words which follow, and especially from the 
corresponding words in Matthew, it is clear that Christ considered 
all attempts at securing one’s earthly future incompatible with that 
being rich toward God which consists in trusting Him wholly for 
this world, as well as for that to come. . 

To Christ, as to modern Socialists, thare was something so essen- 
tially unjust in the world’s way of getting and holding, that He called 
all wealth “the unrighteous mammon.” As things were and are, 
it could not be gained, nor could it be spent, however righteous thé 


‘gainers or the spenders, without this element of injustice. 


` The strength and simplicity of Christ’s doctrine on riches comes 
out in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. The rich man is not 
described as a bad rich man, he is simply a rich man who lives as a 
rich man; the poor man is not described as a good poor man, he is 
simply a poor man, who lives as a poor man. On this simple ground 
is explained the subsequent reversal in their circumstances. 

When, as a prophet greater than Moses, he gave his disciples 
the deeper meaning of the Law and the Prophets, Christ’s first words 
were: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Can it be denied that in these words we have not only 
the key-note of the Sermon on the Mount, but the doctrine which. 
underlies the parable just referred to? l 

And although his teaching, being for all men, struck at the most 
widely-spread forms of the evil of riches, it pursued the evil as it 
manifested itself in “all phases of men’s conduct. Contempt for 
others arising from conscious superiority, desire to exercise un- 
righteous influence over others, were forbidden by the Democratic 
Ideal of Early Christianity. So also must the citizens of the 
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Kingdom refrain from those things which form the links in the 
chain which bind earthly society into antagonistic states—rightly 
conceived of by Early Christianity as beasts of prey*—military oaths 
and oaths of allegiance, physical force, etc. All religious observances 
having in view wealth-getting or worldly reputation, and, finally, 
all attempts, even the most modest, at capitalising, Early Ohristi- 
anity declared to be wholly forbidden by Christ. And, as if fore- 
seeing that future Christians would pervert the clear meaning of 
Christ’s simple language, a solemn warning to understand. it 
sincerely immediately follows his words on this point of laying up 
private and personal wealth. 

Early Christianity represents the great Teacher of its Democratic 
Ideal as sedulously warning his disciples against the desire for 
distinction and superiority—the main inducements to wealth-getting. 
In His Kingdom He would allow of no titles whatever. Striking 
always, as was his way, at the germ of an evil—just as He com- 
manded His disciples not to call each other “rascal” or “ fool,” so 
He commanded them not to assume such titles as “Teacher,” 
“ Father,” ‘‘ Master,” or “ Lord.” And in the same way He warned 
His disciples against disturbing the liberty, equality, and fraternity 
of His Kingdom by any attempt to exercise lordship or authority 
over each other. He loathed, in fact, the spirit of distinction, the 
desire to stand out from the crowd and be admired. 

The Democratic Ideal aims at nothing so much as to procure 
justice for the outcasts of society“ the submerged tenth.” And 
nothing is more striking than the picture Early Christianity has 
drawn of the peculiar interest Jesus Christ took in such. Does He 
want an illustration of a man who is a real brother, He selects “a 
“Samaritan”; of a true penitent, He selects “a Publican”; of a 
man who at death goes straight to the best place in Paradise, He 
selects “a Beggar.” If He wants to give an idea of the people who 
are best fitted to be guests at the Gospel feasts, He describes them 


as brought in from “ the streets and the lanes of the city” and “the — 


“highways and hedges of the country ’—the poor, the maimed, the 
shalt, and the blind. His acts of mercy were nearly entirely on 
behalf of the same class. His pity for the outcasts of society, His 
deep sense of the injustice they suffered, led Him openly to eat with 
them, and it can scarcely be doubted that the Son of God was fre- 
quently seen sitting in the restaurants and wine-shops of Jerusalem, 
in company with men and women whose clothes and faces testified 
that they were persons who had long been cut off from society. No 
feature in His whole history is more characteristic than this. Can 
we attribute it to a mere overflow of human sympathy? Was it not 
rather His justice? 

Christ neither spoke of the duty nor of the rights of Labour. The 

* Dan, vil. Rey, xii., xvii. 8, 
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world, He knew, was so constructed that men could not very well 
be idle. They were in far more danger of overwork. In His parables 
He described men occupied in business as unable even to give a 
moment to the Kingdom of Heaven. Therefore, He said, “ Labour 
“ not for the meat that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth 
“unto everlasting life.” And to this end He spent His strength 
in putting a new moral life into the oppressed, and a great and deep 
faith in the certain triumph of Justice. 

Not only did He assure the enslaved people God was on their side, 
not only did He proclaim universal liberty, the breaking of every 
kind of chain, not only did He open their eyes and make them sev 
things their oppressors had kept in the dark, but He declared that 
God not only willed freedom, but that the time had come when He 
would give oppressed man everywhere the power to be free. And 
that by giving to each mán and woman who believed this good news 
a free spiritt—making them feel and know that they were God’s 
freedmen and freedwomen, and that henceforth no chains, no prisons, 
no crucifixions could ever again enslave them. It was this free 
spirit which Christ, the true Prometheus, brought from Heaven, 
and by which He lit the fires of human freedom throughout the 
world, and all the armies, all the martial law, backed by all the 
force of Imperial Rome, could not put them out. : 

In the Democratic Ideal, as conceived of by Early Christianity, 
the Leader Himself is so free that He regards all the powers of this 
world, secular and religious, as tyrants and usurpers. “All that 
“came before Me,” said Christ, “are thieves and robbers. I am tho 
“Shepherd of the sheep.” “TI, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
“to Me.” Without a roof of His own, with no possessions but the 
seamless rebe that covered Him, He claimed all men and all things 
as His. With no throne but a stone by the way-side, He sent forth 
a few labouring men as His ambassadors and plenipotentiaries, saying 
to them: “ He that receiveth you, receiveth Me, and he that receiveth 
- “Me receiveth Him that sent Me.” “Verily I say unto you, what- 
“soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven, and what- 
“soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” = 

Did these apostles understand that they were sent out to preach 
a Kingdom which could only be a reality in another world? So far 
from supposing this, Jesus Christ had, from time to time, to enlarge 
their ideas of its illimitable and spiritual character. But they 
could be in no doubt that it was an actual Kingdom to be set up on 
this earth, and that, in ‘their own lifetime, it would begin to show 
its power. When He told them that some standing around Him 
should not taste of death till they had seen the Son of Man coming 
in His Kingdom, what did He mean but that before many years 
had passed they would see manifest signs that the tyranny under 
which men groaned, both in the Jewish and Gentile world, was 
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trembling to its foundation, and that the Heir of the World—rc- 
generated Humanity—was coming into His Kingdom? 

When Jesus Christ said to Pilate, “My Kingdom is not of this 
“world,” He did not mean that it was not to be set up in this world, 
but that it was not as one of the kingdoms of this world: —a kingdom 
that had to be maintained by policemen and soldiers. And this is 
evidently how Pilate understood Him. He could not, in fact, have 
meant anything else, since only a few days before he had made a 
public entry into Jerusalem as its King—the Messianic King to 
whom all Hebrew prophecy and all Hebrew history pointed. 

This act, by which He took possession of His Kingdom, He carried 
out in a manner designedly intended to emphasise His complete 
opposition to all aristocratic ideals, and ‘his character as the just King 
and the Saviour of the poor and the oppressed. With His face set 
towards Calvary, the only end, as He well knew, of such an effort, He 
omitted nothing which would show with whom He sympathised, and 
what was the peculiar character of His Kingdom. As He approached 
the Holy City, His disciples recognised in the democratic humility of 
the procession the fulfilment of the words: “Rejoice greatly, O 
“daughter of Sion, shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem: Behold 
“thy King will come unto thee, the Just and Saviour; He is poor, 
“and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass,” and they 
burst into songs of praise. But Jesus knew that this was but the 
rapturous delight of a few poor innocent people; the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem as a whole were far too much wrapt up, each one of them 
in his own affairs, to welcome a King who came in order to bring 
them Justice and Peace. From the day they chose Saul they never 
had wanted a King who did not propose to bring them more wealth 
and more honour. And when he thought of the wretched fate which- 
the City of God thus blindly chose, he wept. 

The procession passed through the city and reached the Temple 
where Jesus did his last prophetic act. He drove the money 
changers and the traders of àll sorts out of the Sanctuary. 

My house, He said, is a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den 
of thieves, 

How glorious on that day was the realisation of the Democratic 
Ideal. And it was prophetic of the time when the Divine Son of 
Man should expel from his Temple, the Church, “all injustice, 
“self-hood, covetousness, competition, ugly customs, and deceitful 
igs ways.” 

What could the rulers say to this appeal to the conscience of J ert- 
salem? Nothing; and yet in their eyes it would be ruin.to allow it 
to ġo on. The Romans would take away the shreds of independence 
they had left, and deprive the Sanhedrim of all authority. The High 
Priest was right, the Man who had dared to begin such a moral 
revolution must die, 
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And thus, as many times before had ‘happened, and many timed 
since has been repeated, the humble and meek seeker after a kingdom 
of Justice and Truth was driven step by step into unsparing exposure 
of the men who pretended they were the pillars of Justice and Truth, 
when they were its most inveterate foes. By unmistakable parables 
Jesus showed them, and the city they governed, how, chosen to 
realise the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, they had proved incapable 
of even understanding it. Now they would be shut out and another 
people chosen from the whole of Humanity—a people, or nation, 
bringing forth the fruits of the Kingdom. Is not, it may be aske.l, 
this principle of selection and rejection an anti-democratic prin- 
ciple? By no means. The democratic city can only be built and 
maintained by democrats. The idea now prevailing is suicidal. 
Under the pretext of advancing the cause it simply makes it serve 
the enemy. 

In place of the Way of Light, the Jews had chosen the way of 
Darkness, and ‘henceforth the Prince of this world would reign over 
them. And Jesus made it very clear that the anti-democratic spirit 
had triumphed—the spirit that claims for the rich and learned all 
law-making and ruling; that seeks for itself all the best places in 
civil or religious life; that does all for glory and distinction, and 
delights in titles and honours; that seizes on the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and shuts it up in an imperial or a national church; the spirit that 
will move heaven and earth to corrupt men, maintaining its power 
_by ensnaring oaths and subtle ways of understanding plain words, 
very careful to maintain the appearance of righteousness while in- 
wardly full of iniquity and hypocrisy, pretending to esteem God’s 
witnesses in the past while persecuting their successors to-day. The 
soul of the Just One, so long repressed as it suffered the contradiction 
of these masterful hypocritics, now that the time had come, burst 
forth in the very tones of the Judgment Day. 


Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers! how can ye escape tho 
damnation of hell? Upon you shall come all the righteous blood shed 
upon earth. 


And in his great parable of the judgment of nations Jesus Christ 
proclaimed for the last time the principle He had so often asserted— 
His complete identity with the hungry, the thirsty, the alien, the 
naked, the sick, the prisoner, that is to say with all the suffering, all 
the miserable ones, on earth. Inasmuch as ye have done it, or not 
done it, unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it, or have 
not done it, unto Me. i 

Às Jesus realised the Democratie Ideal in His life, so He did in 
His death. It strikingly contrasts with that of the vast majority 
of those who have come to the scaffold, who not infrequently discover 
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a contempt of death, a disdain of their enemies, and a perfect indif- 
ference to the sympathy of the crowd. Jesus Christ, on the con- 
trary, was deeply dejected as the time of His suffering approached. 
“ My soul,” He said to the three simple friends who were with Him, 
“is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” and He falls prostrate, 
in an agony of prayer, beseeching God that the cup might pass from 

m. : 
Condemned by the united verdict of the rulers and the mob, He is 
led, as hundreds of poor convicts, amidst blessings and curses, to 
the place of execution. There He is fastened to the cross, there 
between two thieves the great Outcast is made to feel the final woe 
of the outcast. Rejected by God and man, unworthy a place in 
heaven or earth, He hangs midway in torture. What is there at 
this dreadful moment to help Him? All the miseries, physical, 
mental, moral, possible to man seize Him, He is in despair, He has 
lost even the trust in God which so long sustained Him. And He 
dies—the representative of all the despised criminals who have been 
driven out of the world. 

Do the poor suffer simply for their own sins? Are they. not 
rather the vicarious sufferers for the sins of society? So the Poor 
Man died because of the universal iniquity. Men were so bad, 
injustice so deeply rooted in human society, the canker so deep and 
far-reaching that a being like Jesus coming into the world must 
inevitably become its victim. He died for the sin of the world. 

The darkest hour is just before dawn, and so, notwithstanding the 
wide-spread oblivion to this fundamental truth, never for ages have 
men been so near the true appreciation of this aspect of Christ’s death, 
and that because they are just beginning ‘to understand the Demo- 
cratic Ideal. That ideal involves human solidarity, and it is human 
solidarity that renders vicarious suffering able to heal and cleanse 
the wounds and sins of Humanity. 

By the earthly ruin of the poor and the outcast, Society lives; and 
so by this spiritual ruin—the pouring out of the soul of Christ unto 
death— Humanity spiritually lives. 

And thus Early Christianity and the Democratic Ideal illustrate 
and explain each other, and aim essentially at the same things. 


Ricnwarp Hersru, 


OL. LXXIX. 8D 


moe REVOLUTION IN THE INCIDENCE OF 
TAXATION. 


HE great increase of taxation gives special importance to the 
equitable distribution of the burden. A silent and, to some 
extent, unperceived revolution has taken place. A new fiscal 

- system has grown up, which has been the product of the extended 
electoral franchise of 1867, and commenced with the rejection of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal to abolish the income-tax in 1874. The income-tax 
was imposed by Mr. Pitt to defray some of the cost of the European and 
American wars: it was abolished when the wars ceased. Sir Robert 
Peel re-imposed the tax, as a temporary measure, to relieve the 
country of- the crushing burden of protective duties; Mr. Gladstone 
continued it, also distinctly as a temporary measure, to complete the 
work of free trade; always with the promise of its abolition when 
the fiscal reform was completed. The Crimean War and the Indian 
- Mutiny caused delay. The work was practically completed, Free 
Trade established, and in 1874 Mr. Gladstone proposed to redeem his 
promises, and abolish the tax. The Reform Act of 1867 had, 
however, flooded the electorate with voters who, although they bene- 
fited more than any other classes from the establishment of Free 
Trade, declined to ratify the promises by which these benefits had 
been secured to them. The burden of the income-tax did not fall on 
them, and they declined to relieve those on whom it did fall. This 
was the beginning of the modern fiscal system, with the income-tax 
as a permanent factor. Since then a silent revolution has progressed, 
which has steadily increased the proportion of the burden of taxation 
falling upon income-tax payers, and Jesséned the proportion falling 
on all other classes. : 

The figures tell their own tale when clearly grouped. In the 
official returns they are so mixed as to hide the full force of the 
facts; and the various returns differ always. Sometimes the differences 
are considerable: they are not, however, sufficient to affect the argu- 
ment. The following figures are taken from “The Statistical 
“ Abstract,” Return No. 7 (previously No. 6): these being the most 
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accurate. The post office and telegraph revenues are not included, 
not being strictly taxation; neither are the amounts collected for 
local authorities, these being separated in the official returns. For 
the last completed year these amounts collected for local authorities 
were :—Intoxicants, £1,660,000; Death Duties, £4,500,000; Excise 
Licenses, £3,840,000, the inclusion of which would make the in- 
dulgence to the indirect taxpayer and the consumer of intoxicants 
still more marked, 

The current financial year not being complete, the figures are esti- 
mated by adding to the actual results of the previous year the 
amounts estimated to accrue from the additional duties. It is clear 
that these estimates will be exceeded. 

It will be observed that the variations are not spasmodic, but are 
fairly continuous throughout; the re-arrangement of the death 
duties in 1895 causing the chief exception. A first glance at the 
figures might lead to the supposition that the payers of indirect 
taxes pay more than their share. But it is to be remembered that 
a large part of the duties on intoxicants, and other indirect taxes, 
are paid by the classes who also pay, practically, the whole of the 
direct taxes; therefore, before making a comparison of totals, it 
would be necessary to take from the intoxicants and indirect taxes 
a very large part of their totals, and add to the totals of the payers 
of income-tax, and other direct taxes. Moreover, the number of 
persons not paying income-tax is at about seven-eighths of the whole 
poptlatidn. The total number of assessments to income-tax of 
individuals, firms, and companies, in the last return, under Schedules 

. D and E, was 816,154; allow three partners to each firm, and add 
270,000 for shareholders in companies not otherwise assessed, and not 
entitled to exemption, and for persons assessed exclusively under 
other schedules, there is a total of under 1,200,000: multiply this by 
five as the average number of a family, and there results less than 
6,000,000 of the population assessed to income-tax, leaving over 
35,000,000 practically only assessed to indirect taxes. They do, of 
course, make a small contribution to direct taxes, but it is insignifi- 
cant for present purposes. 

The true method of comparison is to watch the variations in the 
proportion of the total taxation paid by each group. Tested in this 
way the two most remarkable results are: the enormous increase of 
the proportion borne by income-tax payers, and the very large reduc- 
tion of the proportion paid by intoxicants. 

Every person who has investigated the matter is aware that the 
most lightly taxed class of the community, in proportion to their 
means, are the wealthy class, and yet the proportion of the one group 
to which they are the chief contributors has fallen from 25.80 to 
22.76 per cent. of the total, and this notwithstanding the increase of 
the estate duties. The next most lightly taxed, in proportion to 
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means, are those with incomes not exceeding £160 a year, and 
therefore exempt from income-tax. The last thirty years has wit- 
nessed a very great improvement in the condition of this class, both 
as to wages and the purchasing power of money; but the groups 
under which they are taxed have both declined in the proportion of 
the total burden which they bear. The increase of electoral power 
has resulted in a decrease of fiscal obligations. This is most pro- 
minent with respect to intoxicants. There would have been ample 
justification for a large increase in ithe burden on this group. So 
profitable has the trade been to those in it, that the mere possession 
of an annual license has increased the value of houses fourfold, five- 
fold, and even more. So degrading has the trade been to the com- 
munity that there is no longer a dissentient voice as to the necessity 
for some reform. These appear to have been precisely the conditions 
for a large increase of taxation. The fact is that the proportion paid 
by intoxicants has fallen from 47.82 to 36.69 per cent. of the total. 
Why? Because so long as politicians refuse to raise this question 
of the drink trade out of the arena of party, the trade controls the 
Parliamentary elections sufficiently to prevent increase of taxation. 
It is discreditable; it is alarming; but the figures are in- 
controvertible. 

The most heavily taxed class, in proportion to means, are the 
middle class with moderate incomes, say not exceeding £1,000 a 
year. According to the latest returns there were 765,763 assessments 
to Schedules D and E not exceeding £1,000, and only 27,548 over 
that amount, so that over 96 per cent. of the payers of income-tax 
belong to the most highly taxed section of the community, and -yet 
the proportion of the income-tax has been increased from 6.74 to 
22.80 per cent. of the whole, while the proportion of every other 
group has diminished. This injustice is the more oppressive 
because it occurs with a tax which violates all the true principles of 
just taxation :— 

Ist. A tax should intrude as little as possible on the privacy of 
the taxpayer—the income-tax intrudes to the remotest recesses of 


that privacy. 


end. A tax should take money from the taxpayer in as convenient 
a method as possible—the income-tax, by demanding the whole 
year’s payment in one sum, takes the money by the most incon- 
venient method possible. 

Ərd. A tax should be administered with absolute equality of treat- 


‘ment to all the taxpayers—in London, and other parts of England, 


the income-tax is collected with reasonable regard to the convenience 
of the taxpayer, and in harmony with statements made by Mr. Lowe 
when he shortened the time for collection, and by other Chancellors 
of the Exchequer since; in Glasgow, and other parts of Scotland, its 
payment is enforced with a vexatious severity which disregards 
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thess statements, and rests upon a literal interpretation of the law 
which would have roused the Scribes and Pharisees to envious 
admiration. ' 

These tendencies to unequal distribution of the burden of taxation 
ought not to be treated as unimportant; they are fraught with very 
serious possibilities of disturbance to the stability of the nation. 
In the middle of the last century, franchise reformers demanded 
that there should’ be no taxation without representation. If this 
drift continues, by the middle of the present century, fiscal reformers 
will demand that there shall be no representation without taxation. 
It is doubtless a peril to the community to have at one ‘end of the 
social system an hereditary hierarchy, legislating without respon- 
sibility to the electorate; it would be equally perilous to have at 
the other end a demofalised democracy, legislating without respon- 
sibility to the tax collector. í 

f JOSEPH ACKLAND. 


P.S.—The foregoing pages were written in March. The proposals 
for the coming year will make the proportions: Income Tax, 27.66; 
other direct taxes, 20.46; intoxicants, 88.22; other indirect taxes, 
18.66. This seriously aggravates the previous injustice. The 
“other indirect taxes” advance less than 1 per cent., and still show 
a fall on the whole period. Indirect taxes altogether show a fall of 
2.56 on the year, and of 16.58 on thè whole period. -Income Tax 
shows a further advance of 4.86 on the year; having grown in the 
fwholé period from less than 7 fo more than 27 per cent. The two 
groups which ought to have borne a large increase, to recover 
previous decreases, show further considerable decreases: “other 
“ direct taxes,” 2.3; and intoxicants, 3.47; making for the whole 
period decreases of 5.34 and 14.60, while Income Tax has increased ` 
20.92. Is it merely a coincidence that these two groups are those 
from which the Government gains its chief political support? The 
further proposal to renew the Agricultural Ratings Act, in the 
interests of the landowners, is the greatest public scandal of modern 
times. These facts, and the general disorder into which the public - 
finances have fallen under the control of the Unionist party, consti- 

_ tute a very serious national danger; they cry aloud for the advent 
of a statesman of constructive genius in the regions of finance. Too 
long have the reorganisation of local taxation and of the licensing 
laws been suspended as golden fruit ready for plucking. Their 
harvest will be sufficient to meet the occasion; but the eye which 
shall be pure enough to discover, and the hand which shall be clean 
encugh to pluck that fruit, must dwell in those lofty regions where 
the bracing air of national responsibility sweeps away the poisonous 
miasmas of party intrigue. ~ 
J. A. 


THE FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT OF THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


CROSS the length and breadth of the great land of South Africa, 
from one horizon, lost in the distance, to other far sky lines, 
over hundreds and thousands of square miles of high-raised 

plain and quaintly-cut hill, rest has no place and happiness no‘ 
home, families are torn asunder and all manner of labour is checked 
and frightened away by the forbidding intolerance of war. 

Soon, though perhaps not yet, our Boer foemen, satisfied with their 
determined and honourable resistance to the power of Britain, may 
desist from a wanton and purposeless strife, and give their country 
pause to read into and consider well the chances of her undiscovered 
fate. South Africa is accustomed to hindrances and blights; her 
own good things are often denied her, and when at last fair prospects 
are seen of a splendid and permanent progress, with them have come 
also ashes and bitter desolation. In the Transvaal, in particular, 
a large industrious and peace-loving population, subjects of the 
Queen, were continually annoyed both before and after the Jameson 
Raid by a narrow and hampering taxation, by, purposed slights and 
impossible conditions. Since then the resources of the country have 
been strained by the present war. The land now calls for a new order 
of things which shall no longer empty and exhaust it, but remake, 
refill, and deal out generously: a policy of fostering care and intel- 
ligent protection, seeking the worth of its old resources and of others 
which will be discovered and encouraged under happier fortunes. 

But even now, after all that has happened amiss between the 
Zambesi and ‘the Cape, yet another delaying burden threatens the 
country even under the peaceful sway of a new era—the payment 
of England’s enormous war debt. And two questions ask for lucid 
and practical replies. How can we draw forth and develop the rich 
promise of agricultural and industrial excellence among a sorely 
driven and poorly peopled country; and from what classes and in 
what places can we obtain any large contribution to the war debt? 
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Does it appear paradoxical and over-confident to suggest an abey- 
ance of revenue, a relaxed and diminished taxation, even, perhaps, 
a deficit during the early years of trial? We have seen, and can 
estimate, the effects, under Boer rule, of a system of heavy and. 
specialising taxation. I suggest that we try a different principle, 
and a new experiment; substitute under-taxation for over-taxation, 
and introduce a scale of burdens not confined to a small section of the 
community or to any single industry, ‘but widespread, touching 
everyone and lightly imposed. ‘ 

The witnesses before the Industrial Commission, appointed in ’97 
to consider reforms, urged the removal of some taxes and the easing 
of others, forcibly pointing out tthe certain expansion of trade and 
industry that must follow, and would ensure an increased revenue. 

But the idea of a temporary falling away in the State income, 
even with the prospect of a larger ultimate return, displeased the 
suspicious Boers, who preferred to hold fast their secured gains 
without interference. Their exclusive policy was to levy the highest 
toll of taxation from the smallest number., Anxious to avert any 
danger of a second bankruptcy, they looked not to the agricultural 
assets of the country, ‘but to the minerals alone, as a source of 
revenue. Within strict limitations, they desired the working of the 
nines and the presence of busy and money-making Outlanders. They 
would allow a small and easily controlled population to work the 
richest mines and provide a surplus revenue, but would so adjust 
this mining industry as to cover a protracted period of time and 
hold back a large reserve of inactive mines for later exploitation. 
They supposed that confining measures, exclusion and a narrow 
margin, would procure them peace and an easy life. Our aim and 
argument are different. We see security and a guarantee of peaceful 
sctisfaction in ‘the free grant of well-being to the multitude; and we 
ask for population, capital, and a broad policy of general prosperity. 
The gold-mining industry beckons opportunity, and should be 
‘allowed the largest possible fulfilment of its natural purposes ; 
obstacles should be removed and facilities given. Freight and 
duties on mining material and machinery, dynamite, and foodstuffs 
need to be brought down, native labour cheapened, coal rates lowered 
and adjusted, so as to bring in outlying mines. 

Allied with the mining industry, and coming after it, agriculture 
will find scope and strong encouragement. Hitherto the country has 
not been able to support its few inhabitants, who have relied for 
sustenance on imported foods. But with judicious help and 
guidance, and a large and importunate demand, agriculture will meet 
every requirement, and eventually grow into a very valuable element 
of prosperity. We have a highly productive soil; a rainfall never 
below 20 inches, and four chief river beds; the fruit and tobacco- 
growing Rustenberg district, with the Crocodile River, the fertile 
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Malmani, in the valley of the Marico River; Potchefstroom, with 
the Vaal River and the underground Wonderfontein streams, and 
Carolina and Oliphant’s River. ` 

But the rainfall is partial, and confined to a few months; the rest 

of the year the green land lies brown and dead. We must collect 
and artificially distribute the water supply, and by water storage and 
river dams bring crops of corn and mealies over the whole of the 
twelve months. 
- The unknown capabilities of the vast tracts of country and the 
need of outlay call for the investigation and intelligent supervision 
of an agricultural commission. Agricultural experts, hydraulic 
and railway engineers, experienced men from India, where the con- - 
ditions are similar, and men of local knowledge can alone properly 
decide on a proper choice of districts, and calculate a just system of 
irrigation, and of railway connections. 

Let us imagine a scheme for placing out the land of some good 

‘basin, in small irrigated plots of from 20 to 60 acres, in convenient 
nearness to a railway. We must first, of course, come to a definite 
plan, and induce the farmer to agree to the experimental cultivation: 
of selected ground. If the suggestions did not meet his views he 
would have the option of selling his farm at a price to be settled 
between himself and the Commission, the basis of which would 
probably be about fifty shillings a morgen—a fair valuation for good 
farms in the Transvaal—and he could have the choice of other 
Government farms elsewhere, outside the irrigation area, or he might 
lease enough water to supply his farm, at a rate that would cover 
the interest on the capital outlay and the upkeep of the works, and 
let out his land in plots himself or leave it to the Government to find 
tenants for it. A huge extent of land, owned by land companies, lies 
idle, a counter on the Stock Exchange, but useless to the country. 
These companies must increase their working capital and bring in 
settlers and cultivation, or else make over to the Government what - 
they are not able or willing to take in hand themselves. 

That small areas, well watered, are capable of great productiveness, 
and allow a good margin, is shown by the carefully checked results of 
a plot of eighteen acres, cultivated apart by one of the largest land- 
owners of the country. The first crop, oats sown from eleven bags of 
seed oats, gave fourteen thousand ‘bundles of oat hay, weighing an 
average of over four pounds, and sold at the low normal price of 
twenty-five shillings tthe hundred bundles, weighing four cwt. The 
proceeds amounted to £187. The total cost of sowing, harvesting, 
winnowing, and labour came to £45, leaving a margin of £142. 
Assuming a second crop of potatoes: six bags sown to an acre bring 
in a fair annual yield of from 60 to 80 ‘bags per acre, saleable at a 
normal price of from twelve to fifteen shillings. Manuring is an 
inexpensive item. For one or two years virgin soil requires no aid; 
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`- and if instead of burning the grass on the grazing rights which would 


be attached to the agricultural acres, the farmer ‘brought it to the 
cattle kraals, he could have his own manure. 

Such parcelled-out territories should afford a fair opening to the 
young settler. Obtaining his plot on a light rent, with option of 
purchase, he could, with a small capital of £400, make a beginning 
and invest in essentials. He might put up a little two-roomed 
cottage, furnish it, keep himself for six months, buy a plough and 
. harrow, a span of oxen and wagon, two horses, and a cart and seed- 
grain. Under ordinary conditions he ought to secure a good living 
and make a sufficient surplus. Settlers might also combine to 
“economise their water supply and other things, on the commonage 
“system, and come at last to form villages, with trade connections and 
increased interest in life. 

An important consideration in the welfare of the country, and one 
essential to mine and farm alike, is native labour. It is supposed 
that some 600,000 natives inhabit the Transvaal, living chiefly on 
the 8,000 Government farms in the northern districts, or apart in 
their own locations. A more accurate estimate, however, based on 
‘the assumption of six families of five each on every farm, would 
bring the number to no less than a million, one-third of whom are 
men and boys. Nominally paying 10s. a year each to the public 
purse, they live at ease; they rear cattle and plant, get money and 
‘buy wives; but in truth they do nothing in return for the comfort 
and protection they enjoy. 

It is for us to teach the native the doni of labour and make him 
feel its necessity. He should wear clothes when in the neighbourhood 
of Europeans. The first touch of civilisation will in time expand his 
notions and increase his wants; ‘better lodging, household items and 
the habit of spending will follow, and will cause him to seek service 
and win regular earnings. Why should he go practically untaxed? 
A system of gradual taxation, less or more according to the number 
of months he works in the year; a tax on idleness to the encourage- 
ment of industry, might induce him to employ his time and so raise 
his status. If he refuse occupation and peyment he should be put on 
Government works. 

Plurality of wives is a missionary problem, but if the Government 
are obliged to allow polygamy, why should not every added wife, 
representing wealth, be considered a taxable luxury. 

The question of the native settled in the white man’s country has 
been much discussed, and wears two aspects. As the native returns 
periodically to his district kraal, labour is of uncertain quantity ; 
but if the families were removed from the further farms to farms 
in close proximity to the Witwatersrand they would become per- 
- manent workmen, and be better controlled, and their earnings would 
remain in the country. That they can prosper is evident from the 
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instance of the Vereenigen coal mines. Ten years back 400 Kafr 
families, without a shred of belongings, were placed on the adjoining 
land. ' The men worked on the mines and the women attended to 
‘the mealie crops, the owner providing mealie corn for the initial 
crops and cattle on easy redeemable terms. Last year they produced 
over 24,000 bags of mealies; and to-day they own no less than 5,000 
head of cattle. 
_ On the other hand, many argue, and with reason, that bringing 
the native into near contact with the European, with free competition 
and the chances of a wealthy standing, will tend to lessen the dividing 
line between black and white, and while leaving the ineradicable 
difference of colour and of barbarous origin, will make the natives one 
day a danger in the midst of the Europeans. Better far, they say, 
for the native to come in to work and go out again to live, enjoying 
perfect freedom under our protection, but shut off from white inter- 
course in the lands reserved for his habitation. 

In an indirect way the drinking habits of the native, checked, 
but still unbroken, may also be subject to taxation. The sale of ` 
liquor is prohibited, but there is a leakage, and the native has his 
brandy. If he will evade the law, let him pay for his offence; and, 
supposing an effective excise control over local manufacture possible, 

. raise the duty on brandy to a higher figure. Other spirits we cannot 
further tax. A rise in the cost of whiskey would increase our rate 
of living; for whiskey, looking at the large consumption, is rather 
a necessity than an extra or a luxury in Africa. 7 

When the war trouble is ‘over the peace trouble will begin. Poli- 
ticians and financiers have to realise and seek to obey Carlyle’s oft- 
repéated behest: wherever you find disorder make order. We shall 
have an impoverished population, our own people and the Boers, to 
assist with every reasonable facility, before they are set going once 
more and able to shift for themselves. There is the better-class 
Boer, who, though he will have lost considerably, is still rich, and 
can easily re-establish himself. Another class may take four or 
five years to recover; but there is a large proportion who have never 
had possessions—many of them, called bewohner, living permanently 
on the farms of their relations or friends, doing work for them—and 
they will be utterly destitute. They will probably look for help and 
shelter to their richer neighbours; for there is no pride of class 
distinction among the Boers, and rather than brook almsgiving 
from strangers they will prefer to sit at the table and break the 
bread of their own kind. 

But as a whole, the population will require, and the Government 
must attempt, some form of accommodation. As the total mortgages ` 
of the country do not exceed half a million, there is a good margin 
for hypothecation of property, aided by Government advances. It 
has been suggested that since Government has already a 10 per cent. 
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interest in the £1,100,000 capital of the National Bank, it might do 
` well to increase its interest, and add a further million to the capital, 
leaving the Board of Administration to arrange the matter of loans. 

The Boer, on principle, dislikes to mortgage his property, fearing 
the danger of foreclosure either at an inconvenient moment or at his 
death. To avert such contingencies, many Boers, chiefly from the 
Free State, insure their lives, the policy on the death redeeming 
the mortgage on the debt, so that the farm is left unencumbered. 
To meet their views, arrangements might be made in future to give 
loans to farmers against an insurance on their lives. 

The country will need restocking. We have denuded the country 
of at least 800,000 head of cattle, apart from the immense quantity 
of stock which must have been absorbed by the Boers, A simple 
method of setting to work would be for all farmers and natives to 
send in applications for the number of cattle they require and wish 
to import; their orders to be executed against some form of security, 
a small deposit per head. The introduction of young home stock is 
generally thought advisable; most of the beasts should be four-year- 
old milk-yielding heifers, if possible, brought up country after the 
winter season, in time for the young grass, after first allowing them 
an interval of rest at the coast on landing, to recover and right 
themselves before moving north. ` 

Mines, land produce, farming stock, local industries, and the uses 
of the native, with some initial pecuniary aid and the removal of the 
old fetters, should soon, working together, effect a great change. We 
want to know the country, and by means of penetrating exploration 
and well-directed experiment, to gauge both its strength and its weak- 
ness. When we shall have gained this knowledge and fairly proved 
the worth of the resources of the country, forecast its future 
opportunities, and measured the compass of its revenue, we can 
then turn again and hopefully encounter the weight of the war debt. 
The whole accumulated sum of the war debt will have to be repaid, 
besides the interest; and how is it to be done---by taxation and the 
private purse, or by State capital? Cannot certain ample Govern- 
ment assets ‘be devoted to that purpose? By Boer law minerals are 
State property. According to the gold law in force, farm land con- 
taining payable gold is proclaimed and*becomes, by favour of Govern- 
ment, a public digging. The owner marks off to himself one-tenth 

‘of the area of his farm; the remaining nine-tenths the Government 
on the day of proclamation throw open to the ffublic, allowing them 
to peg off claims. But the past has shown that the working of the 
proclamation law has brought small benefit to the general public, 
and ‘has failed to carry out the objects with which it was framed. 
> It would seem to be a better policy for the Government to retain 
the nine-tenths of the minerals of the country, and, remodelling the 
law, to adopt the Rhodesian principle of a profit-sharing basis, but at 
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the same time to admit other alternatives for disposal in special cases, 
including defined and liberal privileges to genuine prospectors. By 
such a method, instead of a small: section profiting by the gold law 
proclamation, and leaving the larger part of the population to repay 
the capital of the war debt through taxation, the general public would 
find ‘themselves relieved from the burden of a special tax. 

The method of drawing revenue from the surplus prosperity of a 
busy and prosperous population, taxing not as formerly the source 
of the industry, but the developed results; this, aided by direct 
revenue from the increase of Government property and by economy | 
in public offices and the machinery of the State, ought easily to pay 
off, if not the whole, certainly a full portion of the war debt millions. 

To prevent an uncertainty which tends to arrest the free and 
` essential inflow of capital, it might be wise, keeping the war debt 
temporarily aside, to come to an early definite agreement as to the 
maximum charge of the eventual liability. The safety ‘of South 
Africa lies in the satisfaction of her people. A retrograde policy, a 
blind, dogged obstruction to progress and enlightenment, has worked 
bitter mischief and ended in war. A straightforward, wide open 
policy, without prejudice or one-sided favour, with sound finance as 
a solid basis for the fabric of the future, must bring fortune and 
happiness to South Africa, allay race unkindliness, and produce 
permanent peace. i 

AGNES QOLDMANN. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Fate made him a born traveller and his own indomitable 

pluck a gold medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
To these facts we owe his absorbing narrative “In Tibet and Chinese 
“Turkestan: being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration ” 
(Fisher Unwin), which sets forth, with all the glow of romance, 
adventures more perilous and thrilling than most romancers would 
have the courage to weave into tales of pure imagination. Obtaining 
leave from his regiment in India, Captain Deasy proceeded to explore 
Tibet, entering the country by Lanak La. He did useful work as 
an explorer, adding considerably to our geographical and topo- 
graphical knowledge. But he had hardly well begun when he was 
obliged to rejoin his regiment. , A little later on he was forced to 
resign his commission, “owing to troubles rising from an unhealthy 
“liyer.” For once a refractory liver did science and humanity a 
service. The death of the soldier was the opportunity of the 
explorer. The second journey, which began at Bandipur, was by 
far the more interesting and important, alike in its results and the 
experiences by the way. The primary object of this second venture 
was the exploration and survey of the Valley of the Yarkand River, 
“extending from the west-end of Raskam to the neighbourhood of 
“Yarkand.” At the very outset the authors difficulties with 
transport and guides began; but he seems to have been born with 
a relish for trouble, and also with a philosophic cheerfulness which 
to most of us is but an unattainable ideal. He left Bandipur with 
thirty-three baggage animals, carrying some two and a third tons 
of flour, rice and corn—the supply being large so as to render the , 
caravan independent -of local supplies till Turkestan was reached. 
Proceeding by way of Gilgit, fhe Pamirs and Raskam, the travellers, 
after an arduous journey, reached Yarkand, where Captain Deasy 
exchanged civilities with the Chow-Kuan, the chief Chinese official. 


Carers CES made Captain H. H. P. Deasy a soldier, but 
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The accounts of the repested attempts to survey the Yarkand Valley 
are of quite uncommon interest and value, while the descriptions 
of local manners, customs and superstitions give a clearer under- 
standing of the Chinese character than sheaves of official despatches. 
From Yarkand Captain Deasy and his companions took a devious 
course to Khotan. Thence, after a short stay, they descended yet 
more deviously, by Kiria and Kara Sai, to the unfamiliar regions 
further south. Eventually Captain Deasy broke up the caravan at 
Leh, and returned to India, vii Kashmir, to be prostrated by fever. 
What he accomplished and endured in his wanderings must be read . 
in his vigorous and fascinating narrative. On points of geography 
and topography, of commerce and diplomacy, the work contains 
much which is likely to prove of more than ephemeral interest, 
while as a story of adventure it has all the colour and excitement 
of the best fiction. Occasionally one may be disposed to ‘grumble 
over what seems a superfluity of petty detail, but, as a whole, the 
book is certainly one of the best works of travel recently pablished 
in England. 


- 


* aa * * 


Equally absonbing is “ The Siege of the Peking Legations,” by thé 
Rev. Roland ‘Allen (Smith Elder and Co). Mr. Allen has performed 
a public service by publishing this plain, impartial story of events 
which have been fearfully and wonderfully misrepresented by the 
sensational journalist. The book is exactly what it professes to be, 
a record of personal observation and “a true and clear account: of 
“the general coursa of events and of the effect which they 
“produced upon the besieged community” in Peking. Mr. 
Allen was for five years Acting Chaplain of the British Legation, 
and understands Chinese methods and character thoroughly. 
This knowledge enables him to give the best account of the 
Boxer movement that has yet appeared, and to explain the 
causes which led to the recent atrocities. The descriptions of the 
attack on the Legations, of the bombardment and relief, are brief 
. and vivid. Mr. Allen does not waste words, but he makes us realise 
to the full the horror of those Tong weeks when the besieged 
Europeans were daily expecting death or succour. The book should 
be read in conjunction with Sir Robert Hart’s “ Essays on the 
“Chinese Question.” 


r * * * 


Among the later students of Sociology who have established a 
claim to be heard with respect—as is well known to the readers of 
this Revrew—Mr. J. A. Hobson occupies a conspicuous place. His 
book, “ The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” attracted the attention 
of thinkers and economic reformers, while his work on “ John 


2 Ruskin i disposed of many a misty theory and fallacy. His latest 
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book, “The Social Problem: Life and Work” (Nisbet and Co.), 
will enhance his reputation as a clear-beaded, courageous advocate 
of higher standards in social and industrial life. The work is sub- 
stantially a re-issue of lectures delivered before members of the — 
London branch of the Christian Social Union, and subsequently 
printed in the Ethical World. It is designed “to. be an informal s 
“introduction to the science and art of social progress. It does not 
' “profess to furnish any sufficient outline of sociology or politics,” 
but deals by way of question and answer with matters which aye 
more or leas in the minds of all who are interested in social reform. 

Mr. Hobson writes eloquently and fearlessly. He does not hesitate 
to correct even his master, Ruskin, as, for instance, when the author 
of “ Unto this Last” speaks of the value of a thing as a permanent 
immutable vroperty. Similarly, when Professor Flint remarks, in 
regard to Poor Law, that society, “ as at present organised, has entered 
“into no contract, come under no obligation which binds it as a 
“matter of right to support any of its members,” Mr. Hobson 
retorts pertinently that this view, pressed to its logical conclusion, 
“allows no basis whatever for the social utility which even Flint 
« admits to attach to Poor Laws.” In reference to individual rights, 
he utterly rejects the theory that “since high wages, short hours, 
“and good kygienic conditions evoke more productivity, the self- 
“interest of employers tends to a complete harmony of interests 
“between employers and employed.” Only in certain industries, 
and these within narrow limits, does even a semblance ot harmony 
exist. How directly and strenuously Mr. Hobson is opposed to 
popular sentiment may be judged from his statement in a very 
suggestive chapter on “ Infringements of Rights of Property,” that 
to inherit what is called an independent fortune when one is capable 
of earning one’s own living is injurious directly to the individual 
and indirectly to the community in which he exists. Such an 
inheritance, Mr. Hobson affirms, is “an unqualified wrong.” ' The 
person who has the ill luck to receive wealth gathered by another 
loses, according to Mr. Hobson, both mental and physical power. 
“The logical end of a society living upon unearned incomes would 
“be death by overfeeding, or by inability to digest and assimilate 
í their food.’ Mr. Hobson may be classed among the fanciful and 
transcendental philosophers; but his, book contains a great deal 
that is suggestive and stimulating. He brings us back to first 
- principles, and that in itself is no small service to an age given over 
to artificiality in conduct and in ethics. f 


+ * * ka 


The British people, it has been said again and again, love war 
and sport. Perhaps they include war in the category of sporta’; 
in any case, they will have their cricket, their football, their 


` 
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Such being the popular spirit, “The English Turf: a Record of 
“Horses and Courses,” by Charles Richardson, edited by E. T. 
= (Methuen and Co.), is certain of appreciative readers. For 


{Soe be their horse-racing, and, clandestinely, their dog-fights. 


everal reasons the book deserves success. It is written by an 
xpert, it is admirable in tone, clean in manner, full of information, 
a absolutely up to date. On the past it touches only so far as 
Historical reference or description may be necessary to a clear com- 
prehension of present conditions in the racing world. Within the 
compass of its ten chapters we have not only a concise account of 
the present state of the Turf as a whole, but particular descriptions 
of Ascot, Epsom, Newmarket, and the Yorkshire and other country 
meetings. To the general reader these are likely to prove the most 
interesting chapters in the book. To the lucky ones who own or 
train horses, probably the most attractive, and certainly the most 
useful, will be the sections which deal with training, breeding, and 
lines of blood. In these the author manifestly writes as a specialist, 
and what he commends or condemns must equally command the 
attention of owners and trainers. Ideally, horse-racing, like rowing, 
is a manly sport. That, owing to influences which need not be 
specified, it degenerated is unquestionable. Not the least satisfac- 
tory feature of the present work is that it inculcates high standards - 
of honour and unsparingly condemns methods which have made the 
Turf a.word of ill-omen to multitudes. In a word, the book is 
written in the spirit of a gentleman appealing to gentlemen. That 
avast improvement has during recent years taken place in the 
general tone of the racing world is certain; and “The English 
“Turf,” while admirable in point of fulness and accuracy, is no 
less admirable in its standard of honour. 


* . Py + 


In all Scotland there is not a fairer county than Perth, nor in 
Great Britain a more romantic river than the Tay. Burns and Scott 
cast the magic of their genius on both, and many a later writer 
has been moved to enthusiasm by their rich and varied charm. It 
remained, however, for the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan to celebrate 
with the inspired pen of the lover and poet the full beauty of the 
‘Tay, and to weave into its history, with rare artistic skill, the legends 
and traditions which invest the mountains and glens about it with 
associations of long-lost generations. His book, “The Highland 
“Tay: From its Source to Dunkeld” (H. Virtue and Co.), is a 
delightful contribution to the literature of scenery and romance. 
One can imagine the zest with which Scott or Ruskin would have 
followed the tale from the opening in the mystic Corry by Ben Laoigh 
to the closing sentences which describe- the noble river sweeping 
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in broken cataracts through “the gateway of the Highlands” to 
a lese impetuous, if less impressive course in the lowlands. It-is 
well that Dr. Macmillan should have -undertaken the task here so 
charmingly accomplished. For he knows the Tay with the profound 
knowledge of one born on its banks; of one, moreover, who returns 
to 1t after brilliant achievements in other fields, as the Roman 
returned to the Tiber—with the first love quickened and deepened. 
The result is a book for which not only all Scotsmen, and especially 
all Highlanders, but lovers of nature everywhere will be grateful. 
Dr. Macmillan traces the course of the Tay from its source below 
Ben Laoigh, on the border of Argyle, to its foaming leap through 
Birnam Pass, touching on the history of the districts traversed, 
and giving new life to many a dim tradition. Mr. Scott Rankin, 
who illustrates the volume, enables the reader to visualise many 
of the scenes so graphically depicted in the text; so that we move ° 
in the shadow of looming mountains, lingering over the charm of 
many a glade and vista. In addition to sketches of scenery, there 
are sections on the geology and flora of the Highlands of Perthshire, 
‘done at first hand; for, as most of my readers must know, Dr. Mac- 
millan is not only a great writer, but a distinguished botanist. 
Though the volume is mainly descriptive, nothing could be further 
removed from the hackneyed style of the guide-book, “The High- 
“land Tay” is the work of an accomplished man of science, dowered 
with the poet’s vision and gifts of expression. In the charm of his 
style and the graphic excellence of his descriptions, Dr. Macmillan 
ranks with the late Professor Tyndall. The book is well produced, 
and a special word of praise is due to Mr. Scott Rankin’s illustrations. 


= 4 * 2 


On taking up “Twentieth Century Inventions: a Forecast,” by 
George Sutherland (Longmans, Green and Co.), the reader will 
be apt to think of the fantastic tales of certain novelists who, 
ignoring the triths of human nature, plunge into the future in their 
search for sensation. There is, however, nothing fantastic or senga- 
tional in Mr. Sutherland’s book. On the contrary, it is a well- 
balanced, well-reasoned consideration of the development of industrial 
and mechanical enterprise and its probable application to the con- 
cerns of life. The sketch of inventive progress with which the work 
opens, and the chapter on natural power, are obviously the work 
of a close and competent student. Proceeding to the great question < 
of storage, the writer becomes eminently practical. To each of the 
three principal forms of storage—the electric storage battery, com- 
pressed air and calcium-carbide—Mr. Sutherland devotes consider- 
able space. He particularly dwells on the increasing value of the 
electric drill in mining. The compressed air method is, he points 
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out, applicable “to so many kinds of small and cheap installations 
“that, on the whole, its area of usefulness . . . will be largely 
‘increased in the near future.” He thinks, too, that the gas engine > 
will hold its own. In the chapter headed “ Road and Rail,” there 
is a significant passage on the possibilities of the automobile. By- 
and-by every man is to be his own engine-driver. When that 
happy epoch arrives the congestion of districts bordering on railways 
will disappear, and “the tyranny of the station” will cease. Let 
*us hope so. It seems clear that the introduction and extension of 
fresh modes of transport will do much to brighten life, and not a 
little, as Mr. Balfour has hinted, to solve the difficult problem of 
housing. Mr. Sutherland discusses the application of new inven- 
tions or developments to all the practical affairs of life—to com- 
merce, to agriculture, to war, ay, and even to the arts. His book 
is at once practical, interesting, and suggestive. 


* * * + 


Whoever would understand the inner political history of the last . 
generation should procure “The Life and Correspondence of the | 
“Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, 1827-1896,” by his son, Lieut. 
Colonel Spencer Childers (John Murray). The work, which is in two. . 
volumes, describes with remarkable fulness the career of the late 
Mr. Childers from birth to death. While it cannot be said that he 
was of the original or masterful order of men who impress themselves 
upon their age, he was an engaging personality and an uncommonly 
successful politician. Emigrating to Australia at’ the close of a 
creditable, but by no means brilliant utiiversity career, he was 
appointed Inspector of Schools in Victoria, with a salary of £250. 
Within a few months he exchanged the inspectorship for a more 
lucrative office, that of emigration agent. Yet a little later he was 
made Collector of Customs at Melbourne, with six times his first 
salary as school inspector, and a seat in the Executive Council. 
Returning to England in 1857 as the first Agent-General for the 
Colony of Victoria, he was soon in the British House of Commons. 
In 1864 he was made a Junior Lord of the Admiralty; next year he 
stepped yet higher as a Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury, and 
in 1868, when Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister for the first 
time, Mr. Childers “kissed hands as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
“attaining thus one of the highest offices of the State at the early 
“age of 41.” Hig subsequent career, honourable and still successful, 
if not distinguished, need not be followed in detail. Even in this age 
of “a rushing oblivion” readers will remember his tenure of the 
offices of Secretary of State for War, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Home Secretary. In no post was he brilliant; but in none was 
Le a failure. The biographer explains that Mr. Childers intended 
to write his autobiography, and, in fact, a fragment, amounting to a 
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single chapter, opens the present work. From the quality of this 
fragment one cannot pretend to regret that the self-imposed task was 
. never accomplished. But, as it is, the work is largely awtobio- 
graphical, inasmuch as Colonel Childers adopts the method of telling 
his story by means of copious extracts from letters and diaries. 
Many of the letters are interesting, particularly those which describe 
the conditions of life in the early days of Australia. There are also 
letters which shed considerable inside light on the Egyptian cam- 
paigns with which Lord Wolseley’s name is associated, on Army 
Reform and on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. Unfor- 
tunately, though Mr. Gladstone is frequently mentioned, none of his 
letters is included, the family having decided to reserve his corre- 
spondence for the biography on which Mr. John Morley is engaged. 
From other people there are letters which might well have gone to 
the waste paper basket; but, on the whole, Colonel Childers has 
discharged a task of no little delicacy with tact and success. 


+ * * * 


_ Probably: no other man living possesses Sir Walter Besant’s inti- 

mate knowledge of London, past and present. Some years ago Sir 
Walter published a popular sketch of the Metropolis; then he divided 
his labours, writing successively volumes on “ Westminster” and 
“South London.” Now he gives us a delightful volume on “ Hast 
“London” (Chatto and Windus). That humming warren, which 
people vaguely, call the East End, is described with a manifest fulness 
‘of knowledge, and a no less manifest affection. For Sir Walter, 
Besant loves lower London; dotes on the slangy gamin and celebrates 
with gusto the frowsy charms of Liz. In “East London” he gives, 
within the compass of some 350 pages, what is in effect a panoramic 
- view of the Whitechapel regions. The descriptions, be it said, are 
often dramatic and particular. The novolist must needs be concrete, 
and it is in his living illustrations that Sir Walter Besant is best. 


Beginning with a comprehensive definition of the phrase “ithe Hast. = 


Jind,” he proceeds to describe the various modes of living, that is to 
say, the crafts, industries, amusements, and misery, which make our - 
slums and poorer quarters what they are. The reader is skilfully 

conducted among barges and stifling streets, through factories and 
settlements and cellars; he looks into the Tower, listens to the lingo 
of the submerged (an unholy odour in his nostrils), visits churches 
and chapels, admires statues, sees the hooligan at his foul sport, 
accompanies 'the messengers of charity on their benevolent errands, 
and learns the history of many a notability, ecclesiastical, literary, 
commercial. We move, indeed, from one slum and decayed suburb to 
another in the midst of sordidness, sorrow, crime, and misery; yet 
Sir Walter Besant manages to convey a subtle impression that in 
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hearty, animating fun the Hast End far surpasses the West. It 
will surprise many people to learn how many men of note the Eastern 
and North-Fastern suburbs have produced, Hackney and Stoke 
Newingten being especially remarkable in this respect. The problem 
of the alien is touched with a really illuminating light, as is also the 
deeper and more difficult housing problem. We get glimpses of the 
submerged, too, in appalling sketches. The work, indeed, is one to 
read not once but many times, and ihe interest of Sir Walter's | 
excellent descriptions is enhanced iby the graphic pencils of Mr. 
Phil May, Mr. L. R. Hill, and Mr. Joseph Pennell. Mr. Phil May’s _ 
illustration of “ A Street Row,” facing Chapter I., is a masterpiece 
of humour and art. 


* # * > 


In “The Treasure of Captain Scarlett” (Hutchinson and Co.), Miss 
Adeline Sergeant tells a tale of complicated love and villainy. For 
ancient family reasons, Peggy Maxwell, an heiress, must marry her 
cousin, John Sebastian, for whom she does not pretend to care. By 
agreement with his bride, Sebastian starts immediately after the 
marriage ceremony on a hunting expedition in South Africa’ Hence 
arise complications in England; for Captain Scarlett, a pirate and 
gay polygamist, enters upon the scene to act the part of melodramatic 
villain with zest and personal triumph. For a little ithe scene 
changes from England to South America, whither the gallant Scarlett 
has contrived to carry Peggy in hope of securing her money. Of 
course, he is frustrated; “but for the manner of his defeat readers 
must consult Miss Sergeant’s pages. With the main story is 
entwined another, in which Eleanor van Duren and a ship’s officer 
named Strange (though a son of the wicked Scarlett) are the 
principals. In this case the very old device by which a daughter is 
made to marry a rich man to save her father’s honour is used once 
again. Needless to say that in the end all.comes right; virtue is 
rewarded as it rarely is rewarded in real life, and villainy receives 
poetic justice in the approved style of melodrama. The story happily 
illustrates Miss Sergeant’s gift of unravelling an intricate plot and 
devising exciting situations. 


v + * + 


-All boys, most men, and many women love adventure; wherefore 

it comes that a new tale by Mr. H. Rider Haggard is certain of 
appreciative readers. His latest “Lysbeth: A Tale of the Dutch” 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) is thoroughly characteristic, alike in its 
excellencies and defects. Full of excitement, and written with a 
dashing disregard ‘of the finer elements of character as well as of 
style, it will appeal triumphantly to lusty, adventurous youth. The 


- 
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time is the stirring sixteenth century; the theme love and religious 


` persecution. From these ingredients, Mr. Haggard makes a tale of 


unflagging vigour and interest. Burnings, pillage, and sudden death 
quicken the reader’s pulses. Spanish craft and gallantry are utilised 
to good purpose, and those who know Mr. Haggard’s ways as a story 
teller need scarcely be told that the characters do not stick at trifles. 
The heroine, Lysbeth van Hout, passes through many ordeals as the 
wife and victim of Don Juan de Montalvo, a Spanish Count, whoso 
deeds bring him tto the galleys. The young lady is first abused, and 
then abandoned. I am not going to reveal the developments of the 
romance, which will keep almost any reader in comfortable enjoy- 
ment for an hour. In swing and dash, the story is the best thing its 
author has recently done. 


* * + * 


In “The Supreme Crime” (Methuen and Co.), Dorothea Gerard 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde) tells a story of Ruthenian life in 
Austria, in which the religious element is skilfully used. The plot 


_ hinges on the love of two sisters for one man, Gregor Petrow, a school- 


master, who becomes a priest. First, he falls in love with the elder 
sister; but, on finishing his course for the priesthood (at the expense 
of his future father-in-law, also a priest), he transfers his affection to 
the younger and more beautiful, but less worthy, woman. On the 
morning of ‘her wedding day, this younger heroine is found dead in 
bed, and ugly whispers of poisoning get out. How the innocent is 
cleared is told with not a little tragic power. The story, though 
often strained and unnatural, is interesting. The study of Gregor 
Petrow’s character in particular is good, and his wife’s devotion is 
touchingly described. 


+ * * + 


A religious story of a different order is “ The Redemption of David 
“Corson,” by C. F. Goss (Methuen and Co.). The novel, which is of 
American origin, has already been widely read on the other side of 
the Atlantic. David Corson, the hero, is a young Quaker, who 
begins with preaching, but, becoming infatuated by a gipsy woman, 
already the wife of a peripatetic quack doctor, falls into sins which 
ought to have landed him in the Divorce Court. By a trick, he con- 
vinces the gipsy that she is not legally married to the quack, and, as 
she loathes her lord, has no difficulty in persuading her to elope with 
him. The husband pursues; there is a fight, and the injured man is 
left for dead. The horrible thought of being a murderer haunts 
Corson, and he confesses his crime to his wife, the gipsy. She leaves 
him; but eventually all is well. There is a melodramatic scene when 


Corson meets the quack doctor, reduced to beggary, but bent on 
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vengeance. The hook displays some power. The religious interest is 
stronger than the human; but Mr. Goss, who is said to be a clergy- 
man, 'has written a book on which he may be honestly congratulated. 
i + + * * 
Monte Carlo, with its glitter and its tragic infatuation furnishes 
the groundwork of Mr. William Le Quéux’s new novel, “The 
“ Gamblers” (Hutchinson and Co.). It is, however, rather a story of 
crime and mystery than of gambling, as ordinarily understood: In 
tife third chapter a young Englishman, who wins a large sum of 
. money, is found murdered. The crime is a deep mystery, and the 
` unravelling of that mystery is in effect Mr. Le Queux’s story. The 
machinery seems needleasly complicated, the mystery somewhat too 
mysterious and too long drawn out. But from the point at which 
the Owl inveigles the heroine into a private talk at the Casino 
-masked ball any reader with the detective instinct will read on, 
despite the fact that in parts the tale is grotesquely crude and 
ludicrously improbable. The story is put into the mouth of the 
heroine, who, for a time, smarts from a sense of disdained love; 
hence some reflections on the position and fate of women. In the 
end, however, she gets back the man of her heart—just as she is 
about to denounce him as an assassin. Mr. Le Queux understands 
the art of suspense, and can unfold a tale; but it is a pity he takes 
such small account of probability. 


* * + * 


We are often assured, generally by those of questionable know- 
ledge, that the public has lost all taste for good literature. If that 
were so we should have fewer reprints of the classics as well as of 
recent works of uncommon excellence and interest. That a new 
edition should be published of “ Queen Victoria, 1819-1901,” by Mr. 
Richard R. Holmes, Librarian at Windsor Castle (Longmans, Green 
and Co.), is, considering the merits of the work, no more than was 
to be expected. The death of its illustrious subject, indeed, made a 
fresh issue inevitable, seeing that the book contains the authorised 
story of the late Queen’s life. In 1896 Mr. Holmes was asked by 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co. to write a biography of Queen 
Victoria which could be illustrated from pictures in the Royal 
collections. With Her Majesty’s sanction he undertook the work, 
which appeared in 1897, and tho present edition is in substance a - 
reprint of that volume, minus the illustrations. A supplementary 
chapter bringing the narrative up to the time of the late Queen’s 
death has been added. The book is rather a domestic than a public 
record, and is especially minuto in matters pertaining to Queen 

` Victoria’s early: years, accession, marriage, and so forth. Absolutely 
authentic and tastily produced, the book is certain to have a very 
wide circulation. 
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Lovers of wholesome fiction will welcome the new and cheaper 
issue of William Black’s novels which Messrs. Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Co. are bringing out. Black may not have been a great 
novelist, but he had a delightful descriptive touch, and his stories 
have a freshness and charm all their own. In this pretty re-issue 
they ought to reach a new and yet larger public. Equally welcome 
are the new editions of R. D. Blackmore’s charming romances, “ The 
“Maid of Sker” and “ Dariel,” which the same firm has just issued. 
Except perhaps in “Lorna Doone,’ Mr. Blackmore’s genius never 
produced happier results than in “The Maid of Sker,” which wgs 
originally published by Messrs. Blackwood. Yet another series of . 
reprints, to which I must call attention, is the New Century 
Library, published by Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons. Already 
it includes most of the works of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. 
Of a size which makes them convenient for the pocket, clearly printed 
on the wonderful India paper and prettily bound, these volumes are 
things of beauty, while their contents are likely to make them a joy 
for ever. 

: A READER. 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 


T is not easy to overstate the importance and far-reaching effect 
of-this Bill. If it passes into law it revolutionises our whole 
educational system, not only by what it enacts, but still more by 

what it directly contemplates, by the avowal of the Governmént 
which introduces it and by the creation of machinery which, énce in 
existence, is proposed to be made applicable to all grades of education. 

It will be well to state what the Bill does, and to examine how it 

may be worked and probably will be worked. 
The title of the Bill is significant. It is a Bill to make provision 
_for and confer certain powers on local education authorities in 
England and Wales. 

The authorities are not authorities for education “other than 
_ “elementary,” as in the Bill introduced by the Duke of Devonshire 
last year. They are general education authorities over the whole 
country. The first clause says: “The Council of every county and 
“county borough, acting through an Education Committee con- 
“stituted in accordance with a scheme made by the Council and 
“approved by the Board of Education, shall be the Education 
“ Authority for the county or county borough.” 

Sir John Gorst, in introducing the Bill, at the outset declared that 
it was intended that this authority should deal with all education. 
In the House of Commons on Tuesday, May 7th, he stated: “ The Bull 
“is to establish in every part of England and Wales a local educa- 
“tional authority, -which is intended to supervise education of every 
“lind, whether elementary, secondary, or technical;” and Mr. A. 
Balfour is reported in the Z'imes of May 18th as writing to Mr. Gray,’ 
M.P.: “The Government quite recognise that until both primary’ 
“and secondary education in each district are confided to a single 
< educational authority we cannot regard our educational system as 
“ properly organised.” He goes on to say that the present Bill, 
though incomplete, “is evidently a necessary preliminary to any 
“such advance.” 
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Thus we may take it that the authority now proposed to be set up 
is to be the one authority in its district for all grades of education, 
and it is from this point of view, and not for the mere instalment 
enacted by the Bill, that it must be examined. Moreover we must 
look at several clauses of the Bill in their operation when elementary 
education is placed under this new authority. 

Now what is ‘the authority which it is proposed to create. It is not 
the County Council or the County Borough Council, which, though 
not elected for education, is nevertheless a body based on local 
popular election. It is to be the County or County Borough Council, 
acting through an Education Committee. There was a great deal of 
discussion in 1896, when the Government introduced their Bill setting 
up the County Council, as to what was to be the relation of the 
Council to its Committee. ; , 

In that Bill it was enacted that the education authority was to be 
the County Council, acting through a statutory Education Com- 
mittee; and a great deal of interesting discussion was necessary to 
elicit the intention of the Government. 

Those who are in favour of representative institutions will desire 
that the elected representative local authority should not only be 
theoretically, but practically, the effective local authority for admin- 
istrative purposes. ; 

Much turns on whether by the words “acting through an Educa- 
“tion Committee” it is intended that the proceedings of that Com- 
` mittee shall or shall not be liable to confirmation or rejection by the 
County Council. : g 

Sir John Gorst, on April 16th, 1896, in answer to a question on 
this point gave a Delphic utterance which hardly helped the enquirer. 
He. said: “The reports (of the Education Committee) will be 
“governed by Section 82, Sub-section 2, of the Local Government 
“ Act, 1888,” and again he said they would be under the general law. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the great champion of universal municipal 
authority, in a letter to Mr. Ansell, a constituent, wrote: “The 
“ Committee will be subject to the general instruction of the Council, 
“and they will no doubt report to it, like other committees, so that 
“their proceedings will be public, and subjected to popular criticism 
“and control.” Nevertheless, Sir John Gorst, on another occasion, 
said that the Education Committee would be like the Watch Com- 
mittee, which, on many points, does not obtain the confirmation of 
its acts by the Council, but acts proprio vigore. It was most important 
that this point should be cleared up. But the readers of the Debates 
of 1896 will find that as explanations multiply the clouds thicken. 
Mr. Balfour will be found (Hansard xli, p. 1,284) saying that he. 
` agrees with Mr. Chamberlain and with Sir John Gorst, and that 
the Committee will be like the Watch Committee. 

Sir William Harcourt, however, and Mr. Evans both made it clear 
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that the statements and references of the Government were incorrect: 
Mr. Evans pointed out that the law creating a Watch Committee did 
not make the Council, acting through the Watch Committee, the 
authority for dealing with the police, but made the Watch Com: 
mittee itself that authority. It was further pointed out that there 
is a marked distinction between allowing a Watch Committee, com- 
posed exclusively of members of a Town Council and sometimes 
composed of the whole Town Council, to act without confirmation ; 
and allowing a body which is only partially representative, and in 
which the representative element may be only a bare majority, to 
act in the same way. Sir William Harcourt finally completed the 
exposure by quoting the operation of Section 88 of the Local - 
Government Act of 1888, which provides that every Committee shall 
report its proceedings to ‘the Council by whom it was appointed, 
but to the extent to which the Council so direct, the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the Committee shall not be required .. . . to be 
submitted to the Council for their approval. 4 

If in the Bill now ibefore the House of Commons the words were 
“in accordance ‘with the provisions of Section 82, Sub-section 2, of 
“the Local Government Act of 1888,” then the County Council 
might, in such instances as it pleased, delegate the power of acting 
without confirmation to its Education Committee, but except so far 
as the Council granted such delegation the Committee would require 
confirmation of its,acts. But it is clear that the intention and 
purpose of the Government in 1896, and also, presumably, at the 
present time, is to create Education Committees which, when once 
the money has been voted to them by the Council, will act in sub- 
stantial independence of the Council. Further, the Bill of 1901 
limits the powers of the Council much more than the Bill of 1896. 
In 1896 the Council were free to compose their committee with or, 
without outsiders. They might retain the complete representative 
character of that committee with no element of nominees, and they 
had a free hand in the event of their admitting outsiders to settle 
how many there should be and how they should be admitted. They 
could also modify the composition of their committee from time to 
time. f 

The present Bill puts practically the whole power in the hands 
of the Board of Education. The Council may submit a scheme, and 
the Board of Education may approve it or reject it, or suggest 
modifications. But if the Board of Education withhold their consent 
for twelve months they then acquire the absolute right to frame 
the scheme by themselyes. All they are bound to do is to provide 
that a majority of the members shall be members of the Council, 
The Bill does not even say that they must be members elected by 
the Council. Thus, with a Conservative Board of Education and a 
Conservative County Council, all may go smoothly; but suppose & 
= : Bra 
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Radical Council-in a town like Leicester or Halifax. . If the Board 
of Education objects to the scheme submitted, they may, at the end 
of a year, frame a scheme in which they may nominate the members 
of the Town Council, and add any persons they please to represent, 
as Sir John Gorst twice said was intended, the various “interests ” 
_ of the district—“ interests” being probably hostile to any expansion 
of education which might clash with those interests. i 
And it is intimated that this unrepresentative body is hereafter 
to be-entrusted -with the control of primary as well as of secondary 
education. The promoters of the project by these means could repre- 
sent the forces hostile to popular education twice over. In a School 
Board, on a Town Council, the whole community is represented, 
the friends of a liberal measure of education and the foes, the friends 
of undenominational education under public control, and the friends 
of denominational schools under private management. In many 
towns the latter have the majority on the School Board. It is, how- 
ever, suggested that such School Boards as those of Liverpool and 
Manchester, elected -by all the citizens, are not adequate io deal 
fairly with church interests, and we shall probably have the claim 
.put forward that on the new Committee the Diocesan Association, 
the Wesleyans, the Roman Catholics, shall, ex officio, be represented, 
to say nothing of associations of teachers in Secondary Schools, and 
so forth. The moment people are put on a public board as advocates 
of “interests” it will be found that they are apt on that Board to act 
as advocates, not-as impartial colleagues. This has already been 
noted on certain Technical Boards, where special associations have 
‘been invited to nominate representatives, and ‘these representatives 
have been heard in debate frankly to admit that they sat there to 
watch over the interests of those who sent them. But what will be 
the effect on the Education Committee as a whole? 
In our local civic life parties are often fairly balanced on the County 
- or Borough Council, and the committees are also constituted to repro- 
-duce the proportions of the main body. Thus, if we had an Educa- 
tion Committee of 31 in a large borough such as Birmingham or 
Manchester; of whom 16, or even 18, were taken from the Council, 
these 16 or 18 would be not very unequally divided, but if to these 
we add a,dozen representatives of “ interests,” the greatest interest of 
all, that of a liberal supply of good education to the unorganised 
mass of the industrial population, will be in danger of going ‘to the 
wall.. Let any one read the organs of the Secondary teachers— 
papers such.as the Journal of Education and the Educational Times 
—and they will see a bitter jealousy of what they consider the 
encroachment of popular education. See also the utterances of the 
deputations from the bodies of Secondary teachers who wait on the 
Duke of Devonshire. They go so far that even the Duke is obliged 
mildly to remind them that the higher grade schools of the Schoob 
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Boards are doing useful work, and that what is needed is not their 
abolition or destruction but their co-ordination. i 
- If Elementary Education is to be put under these new committees, 
the whole life and activity which have characterised the growth of 
Elementary Education in our large towns will disappear. Not only 
will the instruction be reduced as low as possible, and few or no 
higher elementary schools will be promoted, but on questions of 
school provision districts will be left unprovided for.and the interests 
of denominational schools will be energetically protected. That one 
of the effects of superseding School Boards by Town Councils is ta 
secure rate aid to denominational schools is admitted by Sir John 
Gorst himself in an article written by ‘him in'the “ Nineteenth Century 
“ Magazine” of November, 1896. He there says (p. 705) that if the 
School Board were a committee of the Town Council it would have 
had regard to the general interest of the town. “It would havo 
“clearly been the interest of the town at large to keep the already 
“existing schools on foot—to make them perfectly efficient, and to 
“build new schools only so far as it might become necessary to 
“ supplement existing accommodation. The interests of the managers 
“of Voluntary Schools would have been identical with those of the 
“town, and when interests are identical parties easily come ta 
“terms.” There is no doubt that it is part of the scheme of the 
Bill before us that shortly the education ‘authority shall take over 
elementary education in day schools, and that then the denominational 
schools shall be aided out of the rates. This it is which makes the 
proposed constitution of the new education authority a matter of 
such serious moment. Once constituted, the Education Committee 
cannot be changed without the consent of the Board of Education. 

Passing now from the constitution of the education authority to 
its powers, we come to Clause 2 of the Bill. 

Here the ridiculous inefficiency of the Bill for good, side by side 


with its wide-reaching effect for- mischief, stands out. Both in the 


Bill of 1896 and in last year’s Bill it was enacted that the whole of 
the beer and spirit money (residue under Section 1 of Customs and 
Excise Act, 1890) should be applied to education. : 

This year the money is merely applicable, that is County and 
County Borough Councils are free if they please to apply a whole 
or part, in relief of the rates. Surely, the least that should be done, 
if we are in earnest in creating new authorities to develop higher 
education, is to require that the whole of this fund shall necessarily 
be applied to this purpose. 

In Clause 3, Sub-section 2, we come to a very important provision, 
to which little attention has hitherto been directed. It is here 
enacted that the Council may levy a rate for “ special county pur- 
“poses,” and the Council may determine what parishes are to be 
liable to contrihutions for any special county purposes. 


~~ 
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There is nothing said as to the right of the ratepayers in the 
specially-rated area to have a voice in the spending of this money. 
But at once we see the power of levying a rate in aid of a denomi- 
national privately-managed school. The county authority has 
power to establish or to aid elementary evening continuation schools. 
By levying a rate in a rural parish with no School Board they may 
materially aid the day school, by paying an extra salary to the head 
teacher for evening work, by paying a rent for the building, and in, 
other ways—and of course when the other elementary restrictions 
` are removed, as we are warned they will be, this packed County 
Education Committee may subsidise by means of local 2d. rates any 
Voluntary schools in the county without any provision that the rate- 
payers so assessed shall manage the schools to which they contribute, 
or secure equal opportunities regardless of Churchmanship for tha 
` appointment of teachers or even of pupil teachers in the school. | 
Fancy in a Nonconformist county like Cornwall, if by means of a 
judicious admixture of “interests” in the Education Committee the 
-village church schools were to be aided in this way. In a Conserva- 
tive county like Dorsetshire, Berkshire, Sussex, and many others 
that might be mentioned, the future ofthe villages would indeed be 
gloomy, with irresponsible management and exclusive religious 
ascendancy- permanently imposed upon them. The remedy perhaps 
will be little better than the mischief—the introduction of the 
‘ecclesiastical question into County Council elections, and the trans- 
. ference from School Boards to the new educational authorities of the 
~ so-called “Religious question.” It will be noticed that Clause 6 
contains the restrictions upon an education authority as to the aid 
they may give to schools. There is no prohibition against a, County 
Council establishing or maintaining a school in which there shall be 
exclusive religious teaching of one type, for instance, ‘Church of 
England, and in which the head teacher and all the staff may be 
required to be in orders or members of a particular church. If the 
school is a boarding school there need not even be a conscience clause. 
Thus an education authority might take over one of the notorious 
‘Woodard Schools, with all its existing rules, and maintain the 
present committee of managers as a local committee, maintaining 
also all the practices which have raised so much apprehension among 
ordinary Protestants. 

They might by the terms of the Act take over and support a 
Roman Catholic convent school, taught and managed by nuns. All 
the safeguards which were contained in the Technical Instruction 
Acts are swept away. 

The least that we should demand is that in any school established 
or maintained by the new authority there shall be no preference or 
disability for any member of the teaching staff, or for any scholar 
by reason of hig belonging or not belonging ta any church, and that 
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care shall be taken in constituting any committee of management 
that no persons be excluded by reason of their church membership, 
but that both in teaching and in management the whole constitution ` 
shall be fres from all denominational bias. 
Equally stringent conditions would not be applied to all schools 
` aided, but at any rate provision should be made that where the public 
aid exceeds the private income from subscriptions and endowment 
somewhat similar conditions should be imposed, and where they are 
*not accepted the’ aid should be limited so as to secure that sectarian | - 
institutions shall be in substance maintained by the contributions of 
those who manage them, and enforce their sectarian character. 
Clause 6 is a very complicated one, and is intended to overcome the 
difficulty, which was perhaps the principal cause of the shipwreck of 
the Bill of 1896, namely, the jealousy between the county and non- 
county boroughs. ‘It is here proposed that where any urban district 
will raise any rate not exceeding one penny in the £ for the purposes 
of the Act, they may, by agreement with the county authority, or, 
failing agreement, by the decision of the Board of Education, do so, 
and in that case the urban authority in question shall manage the 
schools or colleges within their immediate area to such an extent as 


may be agreed between them and the county authority, or, failing 


agreement, may be decided by the Board. of Education. 

Everything is here finally left to the Board of Education, who are 
masters of the situation. This is another of the numerous provisions 
of the Bill which substitute bureaucratic absolutism for definite con- 
stitutional rights. It is, of course, hoped that this offer will 
appease the lésser boroughs. But they will still be at the 
mercy of the county authority, for supposing the smaller 
urban authority to levy its rate and get the support of the Board of 
Education, it will be in the power of the county authority then to 
levy under Clause 3, Sub-section 2, the 2d. rate as a special purpose 
on the urban district in question, and thereby force them to maintain 
what would be a county school out of a special local rate; or, again, 
the county might leave them the county school to manage without 
any funds by which to support it, in which case wo may readily 
imagine that the unban authority would not make the request for 
management contemplated in the section. 7 

Before. we come to the important schedule of Acts repealed, we 
may deal briefly with Clauses 8 and 9, which profess to get over the 
difficulty caused by what is known as the Cockerton judgment. 

Briefly the facts are these: Í 

For many years, ever since the passing of the Act of 1870, and 
before that Act, grants were paid to elementary schools by the Science 
and Art Department. Public elementary schools were recognised 
as recipients af these grants by the directory, which is the official 
set of regulations of the Science and Art Department, and by the 
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Code, which similarly regulates that part of the Education Depart- 
ment which is administered from* Whitehall. 

Briefly to illustrate how far this went it may be mentioned that 
in 1868-9-70 the Science and Art Department founded scholarships 
to be competed for in elementary schools, and to be held by scholars 
in elementary schools up to the age of 16, subject to passing yearly 
in one or more subjects of science and art set forth in the scheme. 

Similarly the Code in 1871 provided that grants should not be paid 
to scholars in public elementary schools from Whitehall for any 
subjects for which the same scholars were receiving grants from the 
Science and Art Department. At that date scholars working in 
Standard IV. could be presented and earn grants from the Science 
and Art Department; but the limit was gradually raised till at 
length no scholar who was not working as high as Standard VII. was 
eligible for the general grants of the Science and Art Department. 


But during the last few years the Board of Education has changed ` 


its policy, which for many years encouraged and stimulated the 
teaching of science to scholars in elementary schools, and through 
successive limitations so changed its regulations as at length to lay 
it down that no scholar on the roll of a public elementary school 
could receive grants from the Science and Art’ Department. At 
the same time, the regulations of this department, which for more 
than forty years had proclaimed that it existed for the benefit of the 
industrial classes, were changed so as to transfer to the middle class 
those grants which Parliament had so long voted for the industrial 
class. 

Under these circumstances the School Board for London was sur- 
charged by the auditor for certain payments made in connection 
with the Science and Art Department, on the ground that School 
Boards had no power to spend the rate or the school fund upon 
teaching under the Science and Art Department, either in day or in 
evening schools. 

When the matter came before the court judgment was given in 


favour of the contention of the auditor, and it must therefore be - 


taken as legally decided that the practice which has prevailed ever 
since the passing of the Education Act, is illegal, and that School 
Boards have no power to mark their scholars on ‘the registers of the 
Science 4nd Art Department, or to obtain grants from that depart- 
ment. But, in addition, other poinis were touched upon and other 
intimations of opinion given by the judges which, though not 
essential to the judgment, yet raise serious doubts of legality in tne 
minds of all members of School Boards. 

One.is, how far the Code is not only a standard of obligation but 
also a limit of the right to teach. 

The School Boards had generally considered that the Code laid 
down the conditions of Parliamentary grants but did not fetter the 
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right of School-Boards any more than that of other managers to 
teach other subjects, provided they conformed to the definition of an 
elementary school laid down in the Act that “the principal -part of ` 
“the instruction should be elementary.” 

In support of this opinion they kore in mind that the Code, down 
to 1882, paid grants for scholars in day schools up to 18, implying 
many years of teaching beyond the highest standard. That the free ` 
Education Act gave parents a right to free education up to 15, 
svhich‘implied one or two years instruction beyond the range of the 
standards, and that the Code itself, even at the present day, recognises ` 
payment for scholars beyond the VII. Standard, up to the age of 14. 

The new higher elementary education clauses in the Code aldo 
recognise payment for scholars up to 16, and attendance up to the 
close of the year in which they reach 15. All this, however, is now 
shrouded in an atmosphere of doubt and obscurity, owing to various 
incidental dicta of the judges. There is, moreover, another vital 
question raised in reference to evening continuation schools. _ 

At the passing of the Education Act, 1870, the Government and 
Parliament recognised attendance in these schools, and payment for 
scholars, up to the age of 21. Subsequently the Code from time io 
time varied the upper age for payment, but in 1892 abolished all 
upward limit, and paid for adulis of any age. 

In consequence of this, School Boards have greatly extended their 
evening school work, and large numbers of adults attend these 
schools, not only for more advanced teaching, but also for teaching 
of a very elementary kind. The judges, however, who heard the case, 
stated that, in their opinion, the Act of 1870 dealt only with children, 
and that the rights of School Boards were limited by that Act, and, 
consequently, that while it was quite lawful for the Board of Educa- 
tion and for Parliament to vote money for’ the instruction of adults 
in evening schools, it was not competent for School Boards to take 
advantage of those grants. 

As School Boards are the bodies which have done far the most*in 
the work of evening schools, this intimation of opinion came as a 
matter of great surprise, and threatened to close a large number, in 
some cases nearly all, the evening schools. In the year ending 
August, 1900, there were on the roll 609,000 scholars in evening 
schools; of these 332,000 were in Board Schools and 177,000 in other 
schools. . : 2 

Of the scholars in Board Schools, 51,000 were over 21, about 44,000 
between 18 and 21, and 73,000 between 16 and 18. 

If we take the opinion of the judges in the strictest sense, all 
these, amounting to 168,000 scholars, or more than half those attend- 
ing Board Schools, would have to be excluded. Even if only those 
over 21 were reckoned as adults, enormous injury would be inflicted 
on the work, and every one is agreed that this work not only should 
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not be arrested, but should be encouraged to go forward. The 
Government, by Clauses 8 and 9, claim that they are dealing ade- 
quately with the question. They propose that where a School Board, 
at the passing of the Act, is maintaining, out of the school fund, a 
school which it is not lawful for them so to maintain, they may 
apply to the education authority, and pending the. constitution of 
the education authority, they may apply to the County Council, who 
may authorise them to continue the school on such terms as they 
may agree, and failing agreement, on such terms as the Board df 
Education may decide. 

First of all, it may be pointed out that this clause is not adequate. 
What is wanted is a declaration by Parliament of what it is and what 
it is not lawful for a School Board to do. In the case of all public 
elementary schools it had not hitherto been doubted that the Code 
indicated a range within which at least all public elementary 
schools were entitled to teach. This is now discredited. No one 
questions that the recognition of adults in evening schools was a 
wise recognition, and is doing much good in the country. We want 
an affirmative Parliamentary enactment that all managers of public 
elementary schools, Board and Voluntary, are legally entitled to 
take full advantage of all the provisions of the Codes for the time 
being. : 

The Code is brought before Parliament yearly. Parliament vote 
money yearly for the purposes of the Code. Should Parliament 
disapprove of the Code in any item, no one can doubt that the 
. Government, which depends-on Parliament for its existence, would 
modify any clause to which Parliament seriously objected. We 
have therefore sufficient sanction for the conformity of the Code 
to the prevalent opinion of the country, and have a fair claim 
to ask that a clause be énacted providing that School Boards shall 
be entitled to use the school fund for the purpose of all teaching 
which is recognised by the Codes in force for the time being. 

As to the grants under the Science and Art Department, the 
Government is at liberty to modify its conditions from year to year, 
and it has so modified them as, apart from the Cockerton judgment, to 
exclude School Boards from benefiting by them. Some of us regret 
that policy, but in face of the action of those who have power to 
act, we can only regretfully submit, and hope that, pending the day 
when the English ‘democracy will insist upon being as well treated © 
in their schools as their fellow citizens in Scotland, the Government 
will administer the higher elementary education section of the 
Code in the spirit they promised when they first introduced the 
Minute, and not in the spirit by which they have subsequently 
minimised and defined it away. Then, at any rate, all those who 
wish for as liberal a scheme of education as the law offers up to 14 
will be able to obtain it without obstruction. i 
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- - But suppose Clauses 8 and 9 to become ldw—at the soonest this Bill, 
with its numerous’ wide-reaching arid serious innovations, cannot 
become law till the end of July. By that date the Boards and the 
< County Councils will have adjourned for the summer holidays, and 
even if they had not, can anyone suppose that the negotiations 
necessary could be rapidly completed, even if they did not result in 
an appeal to the Board of Education. Meantime all the arrangements 
for the autumn session of evening schools should even now be nearly 
gomplete, and if put off till August or September cannot be com- 
pleted. Nothing will meet the present deadlock short of a Bill 
. of one clause, authorising School Boards which, during the session 
preceding the passing of the Act, have: conducted schools declared 
illegal by the recent judgment, to continue those schools for one 
year, and for another year if authorised by the Board of Education, 
-pending the settlement by a well-considered Bill of all the questions 
raised. f 

The clause under observation is also inadequate in that it only 
deals with existing schools, but the need for evening schools for 
‘adults is a growing one, and School Boards should have power, not 
only to continue those they have, but also to open new ones where - 
they are necessary. 

We now turn to the Acts repealed. It would seem that, by the 
repeal of the Technical Instruction Act, Ireland is left without any 
provision for technical instruction. But more important is the loss 
of the safeguards already referred to. - 

Sir John Gorst, in his speech introducing the Bill, said that as the 
provisions of the Technical Acts were re-enacted, there was no longer 
any need for them. The following facts should be considered in 
connection with that statement. 

In lieu of the provision in the Act of 1889 prohibiting the local 
authority from supplying or aiding instruction to scholars in the 
standards in an elementary school, the local authority is now 
merely forbidden from making a grant to or establishing or main- 
taining a public elementary day school. 

If a school refuses the conscience clause of the Act of 1870, and 
thereby is prevented from being a public elementary day school, it 
may be aided or even maintained by the new authority. Moreover, 
so long as the new authority does not give a grant to the school it 
may supply instruction to scholars working in the standard, and 
thereby intrude itself into the sphere of elementary instruction. 

The Technical Act, 1889, made the appointment of a committee 
optional. The new Bill makes it compulsory. 

Sub-section 3 of Section 1 and Section 2, both safeguarding the 
rights of School Boards, are repealed. 

All local authorities except County Councils and County Borough 
Councils are abolished. The rights conferred by Section 6 of the 
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Bill on urban authorities fall far short of the rights they enjoyed 
under the previous Acts. 

The Schools for Science and Art Act, 1891, is not repealed, bwt it 
is hard to see how, when the local authority mentioned in that Act is 
abolished, the power given to managers to transfer their schools can 
subsist in reference to the absolutely new and different authority 
created by the present Bill. 

Ti will be noticed that by the Bill, Clause 1 (7) and Clause 3 (1), the 

power to raise a rate is reserved to the Council, and not delegated to 
the Education Committee. Thus whilo the Council, by refusing to 
raise a rate, may cripple the operations of its committee, it is 
apparently intended that it shall be unable to control ithe application 
of the rate when made. This is an obscure point, coupled with the 
other question whether the Education Committee is or is not subject 
to Section 82, Sub-section 2, of the Local Government Act, 1888. © 
Certainly County Councils will not like to be ousted from the 
decision of such questions as to how much of the money voted by 
them shall be allotted to scholarships, and what the number, tenure, 
value, ete., of these scholarships shall be; how much money shall be 
‘spent on technical as opposed to secondary education; how much to 
technological and trade classes as distinct from general scienco and 
art instruction. ita 

It may be noticed further that whereas School Boards are subject 
to ithe gréatest publicity in respect to their work, so much so that 
by Section 87 of the Act of 1870 every ratepayer is entitled at reason- 
able times to inspect and take copies of all books and documents 
belonging to or under the control of a School Board, there is no such 
power or any similar power for a ratepayer to know what this new 
Education Committee may be doing. Indeed, in the largest Technical - 
Education Committee in England it is contended that, being a 
committee of the County Council, all its reports and documents are 
confidential, and no one has a legal right to see even its minutes or 
inspect its accounts. ‘As the sittings of this new body will in most 
cases be private, some power for the ratepayer of seeing their 
accounts and reports is surely a matter of great importance. It is 
of importance to insist on this even with the present powers pro- 
posed by the Bill, but in view of the avowed intention of making 
these bodies the elementary local authorities of the future, into 
which, as Sir John Gorst said, the School Boards will be absorbed, 
the point is of the utmost importance. 

As to the efficiency of the proposed Committee, even for the pur- 
poses at present inéluded in the Bill. 

There is no obligation on the Council to find any funds. There is 
no obligation to provide sufficient means of education; there is no 
machinery as there was in the case of elementary education under 
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the Act of 1870, to ascertain what education is needed. There is no 

security that the local authority shall have regard to the suitability - 
of existing school provision, either as to premises, fee, staff, or 

denominational character. 

It is clear that if we are to have local municipal authorities for 
secondary as well as for itechnical education we should not make an’ 
attack on municipal liberty by forcing these bodies to form comiposité 
committees on which “interests” must be represented, nor can we 
safely trust the discretion or fairness of the present Board of 
Education so far as to make them masters of the situation. If 
Parliament desires a committee of composite character it should lay 
down some limits within which the discretion of the Council should 
be fettered. But it is submitted that at the present day we shall be 
safest if we frankly recognise the elective authorities, assuming them 
to be fit to be trusted, and abandon this purpose of packing a 
popular body with nominated associates forced on it from without for 
the purpose of defending interests, not of advancing education. 
Above all, Jet us not make nugatory the power of the purse which 
bodies imposing a rate ought to possess—the power of voting their 
estimates in detail and by an appropriation bill securing that the 
money they vote shall go to the purposes for which they vote it. 

The dangerous power of subsidising schools under private 
management, the obvious intention that these subsidies shall be 
used for elementary schools, and the consequence which may follow 
—that the ‘parents, especially in rural districts, ‘may be deprived of 
the power of managing the schools to which they are by law forced 
to send their children—make it the more essential that we should 
not replace the School Board by a body in which the partizans and 
advocates of clericalism and irresponsible management shall be put 
in a position of vantage io scheme for the control and administration 
of money levied from the ratepayers without giving the ratepayers 
who find the money the fullest voice in its application, and securing 
that they have the fullest management of the schools so supported. 
If this Bill becomes law the people, both in towns‘and in rural. 
districts, but especially in the latter, must give up all hope of further 
progress in the schools available for the mass of the community, 
they will see them stunted and crippled through the jealousy of feeble 
schools, nominally Secondary, but often inferior in all but the fee 
charged to the best Board Schools, and they will see the combination 
of this jealousy with clericalism and sectarianism carry out a 
successful conspiracy against the aspirations of those who look 
for brighter days for the people of England, which never needed 
more than now, in these days of keen international competition, 
the best, the broadest, the most popular and the most expansive 
system of public schools for the whole community. 
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“Public schools under public management for all, an aim which. 
would slowly have come round but for the -opposition of powerful 
interests, will have to be-the rallying cry of the progressive section 
of the English people if once the existing compromise of our national 
system is torn up in the interest of ecclesiastical supremacy. 


3 E. LYULPH STANLEY. 
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HE month which has just closed may mark a most important 
landmark in our military history, and the historian of the 
> future, in tracing the development of the British Army of his 
day, presuming that such things as armies will continue to exist, 
may allude to the 16th May, 1901, as the date on which a new and 
complete army organisation was adopted by Parliament, an orgami- 
sation which was received with suspicion and dislike by the majority 
of military students of the time, but which certainly marked a step 
forward in our preparations for war, as for the first time in our 
history a real attempt was made to provide an army complete with its 
staff, its guns, and its transport, an army on a continental model, an 
army to be trained in peace in the duties which it would have to 
perform in war, a feature in our military training which had been 
curiously neglected hitherto. But, coming back to the present, this’ 
great scheme cannot be carried into execution without a very con- 
siderable expenditure; consequently we find it on the one hand 
attacked for being too costly, on the other for failing to provide the 
army we need, while other critics insist that it is altogether too 
ambitiouseand involves us in military expenditure which is totally 
unnecessary in view of our insular position. 

In common, I presume, with all who have the honour to wear His 
“Majesty’s uniform, I have been most deeply interested in’the dis- 
cussion provoked by Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, and have been particu- 
larly impressed by the arguments brought forward to prove that 
under present circumstances we have no need for spending large 
sums on the provision of an army for home defence, but can safely 
economise in this direction and devote the money so saved either to 
our fleet or to the army available for foreign setvice. ~ When one is 
thus perplexed and wrestling with doubt, the only way to come to a 
conclusion which is likely to be sound is to read voraciously every- 
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thing which may bear upon the subject, more especially the past 
history of qur own country, and anything which may tend to throw 
some light on the manner in which our continental neighbours go 


about the solution of their own particular military problems. Under , 


the latter head I have recently studied the Report of the French 
Committee charged with the examination of the army estimates for 
. that country. In this most interesting document I have found 
certain hints which have confirmed me in my-opinion that we are 
providing a larger and more complex military organisation than we 
need, and certain facts which cannot fail to be both interesting and 
somewhat re-assuring to English readers. 5 

To commence with a resumé of the facts. Whjle we are groaning 
under the rapid growth of our war budgets—by which I make no 
allusion to tho war in South Africa, but refer merely to the rapidly- 
growing expenditure on our army and our navy—it is somewhat 
comforting to discover that our neighbours are feeling the pinch of 
militarism even more severely. M. Raiberti, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, the author of the report.under consideration, 
opens his statement by the frank assertion that France has come to 
the end of her tether, so far as expenditure is concerned; that it is 
absolutely out of the question for her to continue to increase her 
military expenditure in the future in anything like the manner she 
has done in the past; and that she must now consider the problem 
how she is to maintain the great forces necessitated by her 
position, both as a neighbour to the greatest military Power on the 
Continent of Europe, and asthe mistress of great colonies across the 


seas, and at the same time curtail rather than increase her military 


and naval expenditure, 

In fact, the problem to be faced by the French nation strikes me as 
having a singular resemblance to that with which we have to deal, if 
not at this moment at any rate in the near future. In one respect 
our financial position is even more serious than that of our 
neighbours, for while Germany only spends on her army and navy 
combined a sum which comes to Httle more than 16s. per head of her 
population, and France spends a fraction over 22s. per head on the 
same objects, the Englishman has to pay no less than 25s. for the 
insurance of his Empire against attack. That is to say our expen- 
diture on purely naval and military purposes is about three shillings 
per head of our population more than is spent by France, and nearly 
ten shillings more than is spent by Germany! 

This excess in expenditure is obviously and admittedly due in the 
first place to the fact that we recruit both our army and navy by 
voluntary enlistment, which implies competition in the labour 
market with all its-attendant expense and inconvenience. This is 


the chief reason for our excessive expenditure; but there is another.- 


Our army and our navy are designed for the protection of the whole 


` 
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of our vast Empire; the trade of Australia and Canada, to mention 
only two of our most important dependencies, has grown to its 
present volume under the protection of the British navy; yet the 
contributions which Canada and Australia make to’ the maintenance ' 
of that navy are altogether trivial and unimportant.- Were the 
British Navy to be swept from the seas to-morrow, the commercial 
prosperity of our great colonies would receive a shock from which it 
might never recover. Our first duty, then, is to make this fact 
perfectly clear, if there is any: possible doubt on the subject in the 
minds of any of our colonists, in order that the contribution of the 
colonies to the armed defence of the Empire may be put on a sound 
and reasonable footing. When this is done the charge per head of 
our population will be very considerably reduced; but that day may 
be far distant, and we must look about for some direction in which 
we can safely retrench in the meantime. 7 

Difficult as it is for the British statesman to arrive at a method of 
escape from the incubus of enormous military expenditure, it is even 
more difficult for the men who are responsible for guiding the 
destinies of France; while we have a growing and prosperous 
colonial Empire, which will daily contribute more and more, both - 
materially and in other ways, to our purse, the French statesman has 
to find money to keep his colonies going, and has to look forward te 
an increase in military expenditure at the very time when commercial 
competition is making itself every day more severely felt, and wher 
the census returns indicate ominously that the population is ceasing 
to expand. France, in fact, is beginning to find out the pleasures of 
the “white man’s burden ” as a master of large colonial possessions, 
a burden the weight of which has not previdusly been felt by her even ` 
in the days when her colonial Empire was much greater than it is at 
present. To quote M. Raiberti: — - 


Il ne vagit plos seulement de défendre la France, mais la plus 
Grande France, et de la mettyy en état de repousser une agression. 
Enfin le temps, à chaque pas w swamarche, fait surgir la nécessité 
de dépenses nouvelles. Hier, c’était notre matériel d'artillerie & 
Tefairo. Aujourd'hui, c'est notre casernement qui croule de vétusté et 
qu'il faut rebåtir; ce sont des champs à tir à créer; cest la défense 
des côtes à organiser. Demain ce sera peutêtre un nouvel armement 
dont il ne sera pas possible d’éluder les frais. . . . Dès lors, lə 
double problème que nous avons à résoudre est le suivant: augmenter 
notre état militaire, ou du-moins le tenir à hauteur de tous les besoins, 
sans augmenter la charga fiscale par tête d’habitant. 


Surely & problem very similar in all its main features to that 
which confronts us at the present moment. I must confess that when 
I listened to Mr. Winston Churchill the other night declaiming in 
favour of economy in the House of Commons my thoughts wandered 
to M. Raiberti and his lucid exposition of the grave financial difficulties 
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confronting France. But M. Raiberti does not for an instant advise, 
as will be seen from the above quotation, any reduction in armament 
or in military strength. It is clear enough that he fully recognises 
that, among nations as among individuals, the Power which’ aspires 
to a great position in the world must be strong. Otherwise causes 
of quarrel will not be long wanting, and the wealthy simpleton, 


‘stripped of his possessions, will deplore the short-sighted folly which 


induced him to neglect reasonable precautions. I have heard it said 
that armaments depend upon policy; that, if you direct your affairs 
under a policy tho main end of which is peace, armaments may 
safely be reduced to a.minimum. If there were any sense in this 
argument it would lead us logically to the conclusion that we should 
not require any armaments at all, a conclusion which none of those 
who use it appear to have yet arrived at. It is perfectly true that 
armaments depend on policy, but not on the policy of one alone, 
rather on the policy of all the Powers with which your world-position 
may bring you into contact. It is perfectly true that it takes two 
to make a quarrel, but it must not be forgotten that it also takes 
two to make a peace. If your neighbour is aggressive you must 
make up your mind to yield to him on every occasion, & line of 
action which will leave you ultimately stripped of everything which 
he may covet, and which consequently does not comniend itself to 
me, or you must decide to show him plainly that you are both able 
and willing to hold what you have, im which case he will probably 
decide to leave you in peace. ; 

But to return to M. Raiberti; we shall find as we read on in his 
report that he does not propose ‘to advocate reckless retrenchment— 
in military matters retrenchment may be far more reckless than 
expenditure—but that he proceeds to place the whole military organ- 
isation of the French Army under a microscope, in order that he. 
may discover useless and antiquated excrescences which may be lopped 
off without any detriment to the fighting efficiency of the army as 
a whole. Would it not be a good thing if we were to turn a micro- 
scope upon our military organisation? I do not think a very power- 
ful instrument would be at all necessary. 

M. Raiberti eventually arrives at a conclusion. I hope my readers 
will forgive a quotation of considerable length : 


4 


Si om étudie de près notre état militaire, il suffit d'ouvrir les, yeux 
pour voir, avec la clarté de l’évidence, qu'il superpose les frais 
généraux de deux organisations. Il fait vivre, côte à côte, des 
institutions anciennes qui auraient dù disparaître avec leur temps, et des 
institutions nouvelles nées d'hier et qui grandissent, mats qui, étouffées 
par les autres, sont encore loin d'ètre arrivées à la plénitude de leur 
développement. Tl y a deux conceptions de létat militaire 
dun .pays. La première, desb une armée distincte du pays, 
yivant sur ellemême, pourvue de tous les organes qui sont indispens- 
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ables à sa vie, et toujours prête à l'action; c'est l'armée de métier, cest 
armée qui a fait en France la conquéte de l Algérie, expédition. de 
Crimée ou la guerre d'Italie, qui fait en Angleterre la guerre du 
Transvaal. L'organisation de cette armée nexclut pas, du reste, 
existence de milices organisées derrière elle. Gardes mobiles, gardes 
nationales, ces milices restent distinctes de armée et ont une mission. 
différente de la sienne, la garde et la police du territoire. Mais, que 
* ces milices soient organisées ou non, armée ma rien de commun 
avec le pays. Elle est en dehors de lui eb constitue b part un, 
organisme distinct. La seconde conception, c'est une armée qui se 
confond avec la nation; qui tire d'elle ses ressources ob sa vie; qui 
en dehors d'elle wa pas d'existence propre: 'c'est la Nation armée. 
Elle est impropre aur conquétes. La seule guerre quelle puisse faire, 
à cause même de sa force eb du poids des masses qu'elle remus, cest 
la guerre de défense nationale. Car sa levée entraine la suspension 
de la vie du pays, et ce west que pour la défense de son sol et de sa 
liberté qu'un peuple peut se résigner i subir l'arrêt complet de la vie ` 
sociale. Voilà les deux conceptions Om les rencontre à diverses 
péricdes de notre histoire, et il est intéressant de voir comment notre 
état militaire ‘passe, suivant les époques, tantôt de Pune à Pautre. 
(The italics in the above are mine.) Aa y 


So far M. Raiberti. If we now turn to a scrutiny of our military 
organisation, is it not probable that we shall find in it two distinet 
organisations, one suited for foreign wars and for the defence of 
our over-sea territories, in fact “l'armée de métier,’ and another 
suited only to prevent armed forces of an enemy from invading our 
soil, the nation in arms, represented in our system not by a great 
conscript army but by an army of militia and volunteers? This 
army, as M. Raiberti remarks, is not fitted for conquest but only 
for defence. Se far I have avoided any statement which is con- 
tentious. No one, I conceive, will deny that the regular army is 
the instrument which we propose to employ in foreign wars, and 
that the sole raison d'être of the militia and volunteers is the defence 
of the territory of these islands against aggression—in short, against 
invasion. On the militia and volunteers, frankly maintained with 
this one object in view, we spend, or rather propose to spend in the 
future, no less than between two or three millions annually, though 
we must bear in mind the fact that we spend in addition over 
thirty millions a year on the navy, whose chief raison d'être is to 
perform the very duly which we have assigned to the militia and 
volunteers, namely, to prevent these islands from being invaded. 
Why then maintain two distinct forces with the same object? 
Would it not be wiser to perfect, the navy so that the chances of 
invasion are reduced to a minimum, or to cut down our naval expen- 
diture and make our militia and volunteers into a national army, 
on the Continental model, able to meet an invading army with some 
prospect of success? For, curiously enough, the second string to 
our defensive bow, the force which we maintain in case cur great 
navy should fail to carry out its duties, is the worst armed, the worst 
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trained, and the least efficiont of all our armed forces. . We are 
like a householder who spends enormous sums in fitting burglar- 
proof fittings to all his outer doors, and then, for fear these 
elaborate and costly defences should fail to effect their object, places 
a flimsy and cheap ‘brass bolt on the inside of his bedroom door. 
He would do better to perfect his more expensive fittings, or to save 
the money he spends on maintaining them, and devote it to providing 
an efficient lock on his bedroom door. 

The nature of the Englishman is markedly, and on the whole 
happily, conservative ; what has suited his fathers has got to suit 
him, until he receives the strongest proof that changing circum- i 
stances bring in their train altered needs. Hence, wherever we 
find anything obviously unsuitable forming part of the existing order 
of things, we can usually explain its existence by a reference to the 
past. Asa rule, we shall find that in the past the institution which 
has outlived its usefulness was really valuable, and fulfilled functions 
which have not got to be regarded at the present day. As M. Rai- 
berti says: “des institutions anciennes, qui auraient dû disparaître 
“avec leur temps,” are, especially in this country, to be found 
existing alongside of “ institutions nouvelles nées d’hier et qui 
“ grandissent, mais qui, étouffées par les autres, sont encore loin 
« Petre arrivées à la plénitude de leur développement.” This is at 
once the explanation of the survival of the militia and volunteer 
forces in this country, and the reason why any attack upon them is 
regarded in certain quarters almost as a species of sacrilege. They 
represent ancient institutions, consecrated by time and, in the case 
of the militia, by a glorious past, for the militia have most certainly 
done good service in the past, though, curiously enough, not in the 
particular sphere in which they were originally intended to operate. 
Tt is very much the same with the volunteers. Their chief claim 
on our affections rests on the fact that they have performed, in the 
persons of a small section of the whole force, most excellent service 
at a time when the British Empire was teginning to feel seriously 
alarmed as to its security. But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that neither the militia nor the volunteers have ever been required 
to perform the particular functions which it was originally antici- 
pated would fall to their lot, to the exclusion of any other military 
duties. Neither the volunteers nor the militia have, in fact, ever 
been called upon to repulse an invader who had set his sacrilegious 
foot upon English soil, and this though England has been engaged, 
with fluctuating fortunes, in many important wars since the militia 
at any rate were called into being. 

But in the old days, even so late as the beginning of this century, 
there was every reason to fèar that any enemy who might succeed 
in negotiating the awkward obstacle afforded by the English Channel 
would endeavour to complete his triumph by an actual invasion of 
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these islands. In short, unless he invaded Great Britain he would, 
a hundred years ago, have found it impossible to make her sue for 
peace. Neither the absolute destruction of her trade, so far as trade 
could ‘be destroyed by a navy relying on the wind for its means of 
locomotion, nor the sealing up of her ports, could at that time have 
produced the widespread misery and distress necessary to bring a 
proud nation to her knees. Though the British Navy might have 
been destroyed, the people would not starve. To bring the realities 
df war forcibly before them and to compel them to accept any terms 
which might suit the conqueror, it would, in those days, have been 
necessary to have occupied this country with a hostile army. To 
Napoleon this was quite clear, and we know that he contemplated, 
as a practicable military operation, the invasion of this country, and 
used every means within his power, happily in vain, to remove from 
his path the fleet which rendered such an enterprise as an over-sea 
invasion impossible of execution. Hence, invasion being an opera- 
tion which an enemy would certainly carry out if he got the chance, 
it became necessary to provide a territorial force with which to defeat 
the invader in the possible absence of the regular army, and to meet 
this want we find that first the militia and subsequently the 
volunteers came into existence. But the question now arises, have 
they not outlived their usefulness? To this, of course, I ‘shall 
receive the indignant rejoinder, “ Look how well both volunteers and 
“militia have done in the present war, and then deny their useful- 
“ness if you can.” In the present war the militia—such battalions 
as volunteered for service—have done exceedingly well, as have the 
volunteers who, organised usually in companies collected from several 
battalions, have fought with a zeal and a gallantry beyond all praise. 
But so have the thousands of civilians pure and simple who have 
gone to the front in the ranks of the yeomanry, yet no one advocates 
the practice of relying solely on civilians to do our fighting in the 
future. In fact, it is idle to attempt ‘to disguise the facts that in the 
present war our military organisation proved itself unequal to the 
task before it, and ‘that we had to take men from any source which 
was open to us. For that reason I refuse to recognise as entitled to 
weight the argument that the militia and volunteers have proved 
their value by their conduct in this war, any more than I can 
recognise the argument that-the civilians in the yeomanry have 
done so well that we need no trained soldiers at all in future. The 
latter argument is merely a reductio ad absurdum of the former. 

The bare fact remains that in the many years during which the 
militia and the volunteers have been in existence, they have never 
once been within measurable distance of having to fulfil the peculiar 
duties assigned to them, and that it is now less likely, and that every 
day makes it even less probable, that they will ever be called upon 
to do so. Hence, I cannot but regard both militia and volunteers as 
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an anachronism, a survival from almost pre-historic times, as out of 
date, for all purposes of modern warfare, as pikes and bows and 
arrows. When Great Britain was in a position to support her oyn- 
population by the products of ‘her own soil, when nothing short of 
invasion could bring her to her knees, it was, of course, necessary to 
make provision against such a contingency, but now that our popu-. 
lation depends for four-fifths of its food supply on sea-borne corn and 
beef, when we live by our foreign trade and by that alone, it is 
quite obvious that no enemy will have anything whatever to gain by 
an invasion in force, as he will be able to exact any terms he pleases 
by merely cutting off our food supply and closing the high seas to 
our merchantmen. f 

Hence the question of home defence has entirely ceased to be a 
military question; it is now, and must ever be from the very nature 
of things, a purely naval question, and in spending considerable 
sums on forces only available to repel invasion we are diverting 
money from the channel in which it might be usefully employed. 
Both volunteers and militia are, as things go, cheap forces, and 
under more stringent conditions of physical and other tests on 
entrance, annual inspections, etc., they might be made very efficient 
forces; but so long as they are not enrolled on the condition of 
assuming liability to service abroad in case of emergency, they are 
not suited to our requirements, and their place should be taken by 
reserves of trained men, trained, I imagine, in the ranks of the regular 
army, who would be available for service in any part of the world, 
according to the nature of the emergency. 

When we can get this done, and get our colonies to bear their fair 
share of our naval burden, we shall have taken a great stride, which 
need not be an expensive one, towards placing our naval and military 
affairs on a thoroughly sound and practical footing. I earnestly 
hope that the day when this will be done is not very far distant. 


W. E. CARNES. 


4: 


THE ECONOMIC DECAY OF GREAT BRITAIN.—Il. 


Tur CAUSES. 


N the last number of this Rrvizw, I devoted some space to showing 
| the economic decay of Great Britain. We have seen how the 
rural industries of Great Britain are decaying whilst thé French 
and German rural industries, which are working under much less 
favourable conditions than ours, are prospering. We have seen how 
our manufacturing industries are declining, whilst similar industries ` 
in Germany, Belgium and the United States are flourishing. Wa 
have seen how our trade in Great Britain and all over ihe world is 
decaying whilst American and German trade is everywhere 
vigorously expanding at our cost. We have seen that our ship- 
building industry and our shipping industry, which have been 
prosperous so far, are seriously threatened with a similar fate, owing 
to the able and energetic competition of the United States and 
Germany. We have seen that our foreign investments are drifting 
into the hands of the foreigner. We have seen, by the test of the 
Income-tax, that the national income is decreasing, and that, accord- 
ing to the Savings Banks’ returns, the wealth of the masses is much 
smaller in Great Britain than it is in other countries. Finally, we 
have seen that Great Britain is living on its capital, that its produc- 
tion is decreasing whilst its expenses at the same time are quickly 
increasing, and that we are rapidly drifting towards Economic and 
Political Bankruptcy. 

Having set forth this general decay of British prosperity, I propose 
now to consider the causes which have led to that decay, by describing . 
the working of our State from its economic and material aspect, 

In my discussion of these causes I shall avoid all technical and 
abstruse reasoning, which appeals more to the scientist than to the 
practical man of business, for my intention is to appeal in these pages 
chiefly to the practical man.in a practical manner. At the same time 
I do not fear the criticism of the scientist, who may find suggested in 
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these pages some ideas perhaps not unworthy of his consideration. I 
do not write from the point of view of any party, for I believe that 
the differences between the two political parties, between free-tradeys 
and protectionists, between capital and labour, are chiefly artificial. 
These artificial differences have unnecessarily estranged one half of 
the nation from the other, whose interests, rightly considered, are 
identical. Just as there is no personal animosity between a Liberal 
and a Conservative, between an employer and his employé, between 
the official and the citizen, so there need not be any animosity 
between party men, between the capitalists and the workers, between 
the free-tradera and the protectionists, were it not for misunder- 
standings which are artificially fostered. , , 

What are the causes of the general economic decay of Great 
Britain ? 

Three causes are possible :—(1) Irresistible natural causes; (2) Re- 
sistible natural causes; (8) Artificial hindrances. If the causes are 
of the first kind, the attempt to stop the decay and restore prosperity 
to this country would be futile; if the causes are of the second 
kind, this attempt would be difficult; if the causes are of the third 
kind, it would ‘be comparatively easy. 

Let us first consider whether any irresistible natural causes are 
responsible for that decay, and let us consider our natural resources 
in men and material, and their sufficiency or insufficiency. 


THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF Great BRITAIN, HUMAN AND MATERIAL. 


It has been said by some that our race has physically and mentally 
degenerated, and that we are, in natural ability, cleverness and 
energy, considerably inferior to the Germans and Americans, who 
consequently beat us in commerce. Is this the case? 

It might be said that men, like horses, require new blood, that 
otherwise the race degenerates; that we are a mixture of many~ 
strong races; that up to the Napoleonic Wars an enormous immigra- 
tion of men from the Continent into Great Britain took place; that 
the best classes of men from the Continent used to come over here, 
owing to the religious or political persecution of the mentally 
independent; that, since this kind of immigration has ceased, we are 
deteriorating. : 

There is apparently much reason for such a conclusion; but if we 
.congider the case of the Jews, whose race has been maintained 
relatively pure for several thousand years, and who still display the 
same remarkable commercial ability which they already possessed 
in the time of Solomon, one thousand years before Christ, this 
conclusion seems ‘hardly tenable. 

It might be thought that the Germans have greater commercial 
ability than the English, and that, owing to the enormous German 
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immigration into the United States, the British race over there 
had improved and become smarter, keener, “cuter,” than the race 
of purely British stock in Great Britain, and that hence the Germans 
and Americans were more successful in commerce and industry than 
we, This conclusion also seems hardly likely, as the German is 
slow, methodical, cautious and deliberate. That he is not a genius 
and endowed with American smartness may be seen any day by 
making studies of the race at the numerous German restaurants in 
London, or in the counting-houses of German firms. 

Besides, by far the greater number of successful American 
business men bear not German but distinctly British names, like 
“Morgan,” “Carnegie,” “ Rockefeller,” “Gould,” “ Fisk,” “ Daly,” 
“Clarke,” “Hagin,” “Armour,” “Keene,” “Chicago Smith,” 
“Pullman,” etc. The vast majority of managers of railways, fac- 
tories, etc., bear also English names. Consequently, it would seem 
that Englishmen flourish more in America than at home. So much 
is certain, universal experience proves that the Englishman is by 
nature perhaps the best worker in the world, ¿if you set him to work 
in the right way. Whether we set him to work in the right way will 
be seen in the course of this article. ` 

Another irresistible natural cause for the economic decay of Great 
Britain would be the giving out of our raw materiala. Now our most 
important raw material, coal, will last us probably a few hundred 
years longer, and by the time our seams are exhausted, science will 
very likely have discovered a substitute for coal. 

Natural conditions are still as favourable to the industrial develop- 

ment of this country as ever they were, if not more so. We. have 
the advantage of having coal, iron and harbours close together, 
saving thereby cost for freight. Raw material, such as cotton, 
metals, wool, etc., can be brought to Great Britain more cheaply than 
ever before. These favourable natural conditions should secure us 
continued industrial prosperity if we make the best use of our oppor- 
tunities. 
_ It will, however, be objected, and not without reason, that all 
industries have a tendency to migrate towards those countries whence 
the raw produce comes. This is true to a certain extent, and this 
tendency belongs to the resistible natural causes. f 

Take for instance the Cotton Industry. Cotton goods can no doubt 
- be manufactured in the Southern States of North America at a 
profit; but the climate will probably not make it possible for white 
workmen to work as energetically and efficiently over there as they 
can in the cooler climate of Lancashire. Besides, the manufacturers 
in America would have to study the taste of Europe, which ia the 
largest market for cotton goods, and will remain so for a long time, 
and the distance from Europe would cause a great loss of time to 
‘American manufacturers in sending and receiving samples for orders - 
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and much delay in executing orders. Besides, if we have to pay 
freight on the raw cotton, which is now being brought to England, 
the American manufacturer would have to pay at least an equally high 
freight on the finished article, which he would send to Eurofe, 
which furthermore would require much more delicate handling on 
board ship than the raw produce—though he might save something 
by direct transit to the Continental markets. Consequently it would 
not be easy to take away our Continental trade in cotton goods, in 
which by nature we should be supreme if we took only natural 
conditions into account and made the best use of our opportunities, ° 

However, this natural tendency of industries to gravitate towards 
the country whence the raw produce comes has to be.reckoned with, 
and this tendency is the chief resistible natural cause of our economic 
decay. For resisting this tendency of industries to gravitate towards 
the country whence the raw produce comes, our strongest bulwark is 
the proximity of coal and iron deposits and of ports in the United 
Kingdom, owing to which happy circumstances of nature we can, 
so to say, manufacture on board ship, which foreign nations cannot 
‘do. This advantage is so evident that I need not explain it in 
detail. Why we have not been able to make the, best use of this 
propitious circumstance will be seen later on. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that Great Britain is indus- 
trially not yet played out, that Great Britain’s natural resources are 
as great as ever they were, that Great Britain’s strategical position 
for industry, commerce and navigation is as advantageous as ever 
it was, and that all the natural wealth-creating elements are still 

with us. 
` Cobden clearly recognised the enormous natural advantages which, 

by the gift of Providence, Great Britain possessed over other nations 
for the successful pursuit of industries by means of its natural ` 
resources, its strategical position and the efficiency of properly 
organized British labour. Consequently he was aware that, given 
equal conditions, British industry would become and remain supreme ; 
and therefore he strove to create conditions of equality for British 
energy. His ideas in this direction, which seem sound and correct 
in the main, have, however, in course of time, been forgotten or mis- 
interpreted, and we have now pinned our faith to the word “ Free- 
“trade,” instead of^o the idea of “ Free-trade,” of which the word 
is only the clothing. 

Happily the general economic decay of Great Britain is almost 
entirely, if not solely, caused by artificial hindrances, which I shall 
describe in due course. Consequently we may hope to restore 
prosperity to our nation if we tecognise these artificial ‘hindrances, 
and then act with wisdom, courage and energy. Let us therefore 
study the position of affairs in a practical, thorough, and unbiased 

. manner. 
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Tux Usz AND ABUSE or Science. 


J believe that the value of stience towards the accomplishment of 

practical ends is greatly overrated in this country. There is at the 
present day a strong tendency apparent to attribute all our failings 
in practical life to insufficient scientific education, and in conse- 
quence we are cramming the tender brain of the young with much 
scientific learning of doubtful value. 
. What is most needed to achieve success in practical {ie in the count- 
ing-house, in the Army, in the Civil Service, in the Navy, in the work- 
shop, in the laboratory, is not so much vast theoretical knowledge, 
as solid common sense and practical understanding. The old Bible 
has already recognised the greater value of wisdom and understanding 
as compared with knowledge. In Solomon’s Proverbs we are con- 
tinually exhorted to “Get wisdom, get understanding.” But of 
knowledge comparatively little is said in these Proverbs. 

A store of undigested Knowledge robs us of an open mind. If 
we pin our faith to scientific ideas, which may be, and probably will 
be, superseded and be declared erroneous a few years hence, we 
blind ourselves to. the facts around us and obscure our natural vision. 
We emasculate and clog our independent and critical thinking 
power and our personal judgment, substituting for our own brain 
work the views and dogmas which we have got by heart. Conse- 
quently, we become apt to repeat mechanically the standard reason- 
ing, which may be utterly wrong; we become oblivious of ‘the real 
aspect of affairs, and we may become, and do become, as obstinately 
superstitious and as unreasonably prejudiced as a learned Chinese, 
without ourselves knowing that our views are obsolete. 

A man of understanding will widen his horizon and clear his 
views by acquiring knowledge, of which he accepts what is sound 
and rejects what is false. But knowledge mechanically acquired 
and blindly believed, because it comes from an “Authority,” will 
stupefy. Just as overloading the stomach with food will not 
strengthen ‘but weaken the digestion of the body, so overloading the 
brain with knowledge will not strengthen but weaken our mental 
powers. A talented general, painter, musician, merchant, scientist, 
will improve his ability by studying the achievements and opinions 
_ of others. But if he has little critical understanding, he will deaden 
his own creative powers and become a weak, clumsy and ridiculous 
imitator, a human automaton with a soft, flabby brain. 

Consequently it is not astonishing that we constantly find origi- 
nality of thought, inventiveness and sound common sense, not in those 
over-weighted with learning, but rather in the comparatively unedu- 
cated. The Boer War may serve us for an example. Our officers 
fought, not according to common. sense, but according to the latest 
results of military science, which they had been laboriously taught 
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by distinguished military scientists, and were defeated by the 
ignorant and unscientific Boers, who, unhampered with book-learn- 
ing, have entirely revolutionised scientific military tactics by simply 
following their natural instinct and their rustic common sense. 
Our naval officers and sailors, on the other hand, have their practical 
common sense continually exercised and developed by their daily 
activity, which requires a practical mind and immediate decision, 
and which does not admit the tyrannical sway of deep, but: perhaps 
quite worthless, scientific theories. Consequently their performances 
in South Africa has been more satisfactory. 


THE ABUSE OF Poritican Economy. ‘S 


Science is a good servant but a bad master. What is true in 
other fields of human activity is doubly true in industry, commerce 
and trade. The theories of abstract political economy are highly 
interesting to the speculative mind, but they should be corrected 
by business men who are able to overlook the vast economic 
mechanism of the world, and competent to Judge as to their practical 
scundness or hollowness. At present every man of leisure believes 
that he understands the business of the nation if he has read a 
treatise or two—-sometimes already out of date—on Political 
Economy, and he does not hesitate to put the defective ideas which 
vhe has received by its study into practice, if he obtains influence 
in politics, and will rule the nation in accordance with these theories. 

Now, the economic system of Great Britain is chiefly directed by 
men whose acquaintance with business is principally derived from a 
superficial study of Political Economy and who blindly accept the 
teachings of that sciénce, hecause they are not competent to judge 
whether such teachings are in actual practice sound or mischievous. 
That we allow ourselves, in our quality as business-men, to have our 
collective business directed by such men is as absurd as to entrust 
our lives and limbs to the driver of an express train whose only 
qualification is that he has read a book or two on locomotives and 
engine-driving. How dangerous it is to reason in the “ scientific” 

‘ abstract will be seen from a few fallacies, which are very common, 
and with which serious journals have tried to disprove my assertion, 
and practical proof, that Great Britain is living on its capital. 

One journal says that our growing imports are a sign of Great 
Britain’s growing wealth, because Great Britain can pay for these 
imports. But can Great Britain afford to pay for these imports? 
One might just as well conclude from a man’s rapidly growing 
expenses that he is accumulating wealth. Yet the most ignorant 
tradesman would not be foolish enough to believe that Lord N. is 
getting richer because he is spending more money every year. The 
possibility that Great Britain is living on its capital is not even 
taken into consideration by this “scientific” journal. 
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~ Another journal said very learnedly that our imports were being - 
paid for by our exports, by the freights earned by our ships, and 
by the interest on our foreign securities. The balance had to be 
mado up in gold, which was the “ make-weight.” This journal also 
overlooked the possibility that a nation may live on its capital 
exactly like a private individual, and the fact—which is known to all 
‘persons conversant with the currents of the Stock Hxchange—that 
foreign investors have for years been buying from us foreign Govern- 
„ment stocks, American railway bonds and shares, mining shares and 
entire railways and shipping lines, representing an’ enormous value, 
which a large number of English individuals, and therefore the 
nation, had to sell. These securities have been bought by prosperous 
American and Continental investors, and are part of the value given 
by us for the immense imports received. 

Another journal propounded -the wonderful theory that Creat 
Britain was evidently growing richer, not poorer, because our imports 
of gold were, according to statistics, every year larger than our 
exports of gold. -The commonsense answer to this “ scientific” and 
plausible-looking “argument is simple. Every year a large number 
of Englishmen go to the Continent for a holiday, most of whom 
carry some gold in their pockets, which they spend abroad. These 
are “ gold exports,” which, of course, do not figure in our statistics, 
because our custom-house officers-do not investigate the pockets of 
English travellers going abroad, and count the gold contained 
therein. The money-changers on the Continent collect the English 
gold spent abroad, and foreign banks send it to England in bulk 
as merchandise, which thus appears as “gold imports” in our 
Government statistics. . 

The same paper said that every sixpenny piece would have been 
drained out of the country long ago, if we had really been living 
for years on our capital. Now, whether a man is rich or poor, he 
must needs have some money in his pocket, and what applies to the 
individual applies to shops, business houses, banks, etc., with equal 
force. There is a certain irreducible minimum of cash money 
required for carrying on business in each nation, a minimum which 

. is as indispensable as bread. With the steady increase.of the popula- 
tion this indispensable minimum of cash must naturally rise in 
proportion unless there be a paper substitute for coin. But as the 
amount of paper money which the Bank of England may print is, 
strictly limited by law, it is very unlikely that the nation, even in 
a time of-the greatest distress, would ever be denuded of its cash 
pocket money and reduced to barter. A rich merchant, in the habit 
of having £10 in his pocket, will probably carry just as much gold 
about him if he gets ever so much poorer; so will a clerk whose 
salary has been reduced; so will everyone. Neither can a bank whose © 
profits have declined reduce its stovk of cash, nor can a-shop, nor an 
office, as is quite obvious. i 
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These few examples of common sense deadened by “ scientific” 
reasoning are the natural consequences of our habit of reasoning on 
practical questions “ scientifically ” in the abstract, which reasonipg, . 
rightly considered, is usually only a mechanical repetition of doubtful 
statements and evident fallacies learned by rote from a ponderous 
book. . 

Let us now practically examine Free-trade and Protection in their 
more important bearings. : 


FREE-TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


, 


There are two kinds of Free-trade: 


(1) Freetrade, with respect to our Home-trade, within the limits of 
Great Britain. . 
(2) Free-trade between Great Britain and other countries, 


Most writers who have occupied themselves with “ Free-trade ” and 
“Protection” have only looked at our foreign trade, and have be- 
wailed the obstacles which foreign nations put in the way of our 
trade by means of their protective tariffs. These restrictions used 
against our trade are no doubt very aggravating; though there are 
worse restrictions than these nearer home. But, in spite of the 
greater importance of Free-trade within the limits of Great Britain, 
let us first consider Free-trade between Great Britain and other 
countries which, though the less important of the two, is nevertheless 
chiefly discussed. 

Free-trade ‘between Great Britain and other countries implies 
mutuality. Free-trade is like a free fight. One would hardly call 
a fight between two men a free fight if one of them was bound hand 
and foot so that he could not move. Unfortunately, both our home 
trade and our foreign trade are in the position of that man, bound 
hand and foot. : 

I am well aware that many people in this country seriously believe 
that it is preferable to have the one-sided kind of Free-trade which 
we possess at present, by which we are said to be able to buy in the 
cheapest market, but by which we are not always able to sell in any 
market, than to have Protection. Their argument in favour of this 
one-sided arrangement is that the “consumer” should not suffer in 
order to favour the “producer.” The words “consumer” and 
“producer” do not convey a very clear idea to the average mind. ` 
To divide the nation into “consumers” and “ producers” is absurd’ 
and ridiculous. j 

According to the present constitution of society about 97 per cent. ` 
of the population in Great Britain have to work for their living. 
In other words, 97 per cent. of the population have to be “ producers ” 
in the day-time before they can become “ consumers” jn the evening 
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“when they come home from their work. Smith, the workman, has 
to “ produce ” his 6s. wage by a day’s hard work before he can “ con- 
“sume” this 5s. But not only the working men, but doctors, 
clergymen, lawyers, ‘teachers, civil servants, officers, merchants, 
bankers, etc., have to “ produce” something in order to beable to 
“consume” something. Only three per cent. of our population are 
“consumers ” without being “ producers”; two per cent. are paupers 
and inmates of lunatic asylums, and one per cent. are rich men who 
dive on their income. The question, therefore, for the 97 per cent. 
is whether their interest as producers does not outweigh their interest 
ag consumers. f 

The one per cent. of “ consumers,” properly so called, namely, 
leisured people who live on their income, should hardly be allowed to - 
direct the industrial and commercial policy of the nation in favour of 
the consumer. Nevertheless, they exercise an enormous influence 
upon it, because this class, limited in numbers and limited in busi- 
ness experience, unfortunately supplies the largest percentage of our 
members of Parliament, party ‘leaders, politicians and Cabinet 
Ministers, who direct the commercial and industrial policy of this 
country. ' ° 

A favourite argument for Free-trade is that, owihg to Free-trade, 
living in England is cheap, and most people who repeat this 
“scientific” fallacy believe it to be true, even if they have travellea 
abroad. But in spite of these vaunted advantages, it has been the. 
universal experience of people who have travelled that it is much 
cheaper to live abroad in Protectionist countries, like Germany, 
France, Austria, Belgium and in the United States, than to live in 
Free-trade England. Of course, if people only go for a few weeks ` 
abroad, and without knowing the language, they are often taken. 
advantage of and do not notice that the favourite argument of our 
Free-tradets, that Vree-trade means cheap living, is diametrically 
opposed to patent facts. Why life in Free-trade England should be 
more expensive for all classes than living in Protectionist Germany, 
France or Belgium will be shown later on. Ardent Protectionists, 
who are convinced that Free-trade will come to an end some day, 
and that Protection will be introduced, look forward to an enormous 
struggle over this question, a most tremendous upheaval, a kind of 
revolution in England, which is to bring about the realisation of their 
desire—the imposition of duties on foreign, manufactured goods. 
They, like most people, consider the question of Protection in respect 
to foreign.trade as a question of the greatest magnitude, which it is 
not. Rightly considered, the question of imposing a protective 
tariff is a very small one. 

Protection against the industries of foreign nations means pro- 
tective duties imposed on the manufactured goods imported by 
foreign nations into Great Britain. Such import duties have chiefly 
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to be borne by the masses of the people, as every tax or impost of 
sufficient magnitude always weighs on the broad masses. For 
instance, if we levy an income-tax of 5s. in the £, all manufacturers 
throughout Great Britain will put up their prices, or cut down 
wages, or do both. So it is with every tax. The protective duties 
required would have to amount to at least £30,000,000 year, in 
order to be effective, and about 96 per cent. of this enormous sum, or 
£28,500,000, would probably have to be borne by the people. 

This enormous impost of £30,000,000 a year looks most alarming, 
but it will lose its alarming aspect on closer inspection. The im- 
position of adequate import duties would increase the National 
Revenue by £30,000,000 a year, but, as this enormous increase of 
revenue would be unnecessary, provided our national expenditure 
remained stationary, the people might be ‘entirely relieved of this 
seeming increase of £30,000,000 of indirect taxation by taking the 
same amount off the taxation of articles chiefly consumed by the 
masses. 

From what items of taxation such relief might be granted will be 
seen by looking at the following table, giving all the heads under 
which the receipts from Customs and Excise are classified : 


Ner Recerets or Cusroms anD Excise IN 1898. 


Customs. 
Coffes i ... £170,049 
Currants, raisins and dried fruit . Gah 389,573 
Se foreign and colonial wae ... 4,299,961 
eat re 3,868,207 
eee and ‘muuft . ibe ian ... 11,483,909 
Wine bbe A ee ... 1,325,872 
Various . dia van 5 at vue 305,179 - 
—— £21,792,250 . 
Excse. 
Beer ete aks Ms ae ... £11,388,126 
Spirits vis nee tee nee vee 16,896,726 
Various es nee on ihe ey 538,290 
pe" ————._ £28,323,142 
£50,115,392 


From these tables it appears that the Free-trade Englishman in his 
quality as a “consumer” pays to the Revenue 


£4,038,256 a year on his tea and coffee, which he takes in the morning, 
and that he pays another 

£32,084,813 a year on the beer and spirits which he “consumes” with 
his meals in the course of the day and in the evening. 

£11,433,909 a year he pays for his smoke after dinner, and his Sunday 
pudding costs him a further 

£389,573 a year by way of duties on currants, raisins and dried fruit. 
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Now supposing the duties on tea, coffee and tobacco were quite 
abolished and the duties on beer and spirits reduced by half, the 
taxation of the working man on his “smoke and vittels” would 
be lightened by 50 per cent. This would suit him very well, for the 
working man, if he has to economize, will rather econontize on the 
manufactured articles he requires than on his pipe and drink. 
Possibly he might have to pay more for some of the manufactured -- 
articles which he has‘to buy, for the dress for the missus, for his own 
«boots and clothes, etc., which additional expenses might possibly 
counterbalance his apparent profit in his private budget, owing to 
cheaper tea, tobacco, and intoxicants. But at the same time trade 
would improve under the shelter of protection, as it has done in every 
country where protection has been applied, work would become more 
plentiful, employment would be better and wages would consequently 
rise, so that in the end Smith, the workman, would be better off 
than he has ever been before. 

Rightly considered, this shifting of taxation above described would 
only mean taking money from one pocket and putting it into -the 
other, with the cheering outlook of making our industries more 
prosperous thereby. This would ‘be the logical result of such a 
measure in a well-ordered and well-governed state; but in Great 
Britain, which is economiéally decaying, not on account of Free- 
irade with regard to foreign countries, ibut because of many serious 
evils which incapable Governments have allowed to. accumulate and 
to oppress the nation, a protective Customs’ tariff alone would be of 
little avail, unless other more important reforms should be inə 
augurated. There are too many other artificial hindrances, which 
are more formidable than those foreign tariffs, which stand in the 
way of our national business activity and prosperity. These have 
to be abolished to give the nation breathing space, and are far more 
difficult to abolish than external Free-trade. 

From the statistics given above, it is clear: 


(1) That England is a Free-trade country only in name, and uot in 
fact. : 


(2) That living in England is not cheaper, but dearer, than abroad, , 


partly, as we have seen, because of the cosb of tea, spirite and tobacco 
im this country. 


No doubt many well-meaning people will object to a shifting of 
taxation as proposed on the grounds: 


(1) That tobacco, beer and spirits are luxuries, not necessaries of 
life, and should therefore be taxed ; ` 


(2) That drunkenness would enormously increase if drink wêre 
made cheaper. 


Let us look into these arguments. A dock labourer in Rother- 
hithe, or a mill-hand in Manchester, who lives with his family in 
~ VoL, LXXIX, ! 8 u £ É 
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bne or two cheerless rooms, where cooking, washing and everything 
is done, looking out on a gloomy, cheerless and evil-smelling street, 
has only one consolation after his hard day’s work: his piper I 
consider an attempt to prevent this man from smoking, by extortinty 
from him as much money as possible oup of his ounce of tobacco 
for his evening pipe, declaring it a`“ luxury,” a disgraceful interfer- 
ence with his personal rights and a tyrannical proceeding worthy of 
despotic power and not of a free country. Such an attempt, if 
vightl? placed before the masses and explained to them, will cer- 
tainly not tend to enamour the masses of those of.their representa- 
tives who would deliberately try to rob the working man of the 
innocent enjoyment of his evening pipe. 

_ Drunkenness is a national vice in Great Britain, and the fear that 
the lowering of the excise and the consequent cheapening of intoxi- 
cants would lead to a fearful increase in drunkenness is only natural. 
But whether this natural fear would be justified and borne out by 
subsequent results is questionable. 

I have found_in my travels that a Britisher who wants to get 
drunk will get drunk. If good whiskey is too dear, he will drink 
bad whiskey, which will poison him all the quicker. If he cannot afford 
bad whiskey, he will drink methylated spirit, as happens to a large 
extént in the poorer parts of Ireland and Scotland, and drink himself 
into the madhouse within a short time. Hence the rapid increase 
of insanity in Ireland. 

In Great Britain, beer and spirits are far more expensive than in 
any other country which I know, because our enormous excise, com- 
bined with our radically unsound and most expensive system of 
licensing and managing public-houses, makes drink excessively dear. 
That the greater expensiveness of drink does not lead. to greater 
sobriety, may be seen from the following table: 


Consuavtion or ÅBSOLUTE ALCOHOL PER YEAR. 


Gallons per head, 
„Franca ae ih as es ve e. 3.56 
United Kingdom ... “ise wi i .. 2.08 
Germany ... nex ae a ree we 2.08 
Austria En paa be Pa oe ... 2.08 
Hungary... et ae eee a wv 150 
Sweden we ia sks cn E n. 1.16 
United States si is ust ae .. 1,00 
Canada oh ae ak a weet wee 052 
Norway  ... M sc oe te ... 0.52 


In most of these countries a man can, to my personal, though not 
practical, knowledge, get intoxicated at about half the price or less 
-than it would cost him to get intoxicated in this country. Never- 
theless, in spite of the inexpensiveness at which that stage of hilarity ` 
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. may be reached, there is not only as litile or less alcohol consumed 

per hoad in most of these countries than there is consumed per head 
- in Great Britain, but the amount of visible drunkenness is extremely 
small over there as compared with Great Britain, as can be testified 
by anyon who has travelled or lived in these, countries. 

It will be objected that these nations, though they are Anglo- 
Saxon in the United States and Canada, are less inclined to drunken- 
ness. Nevertheless it will be found, not only that the natives in 
cheap-drink countries are more sober than Mnglishmen, but also 
‘that Englishmen who come to live in these cheap-drink countries 
become more abstemious. Why this is the case will be clearly 
explained in another paper, in which a practical plan will also 
be proposed that may prove more effective to secure sobriety than 
the attempt to tax the nation out of the drinking habit, which so far. 
has been an evident failure in this country. 

We have often been told by our politicians and by our economic 
scientists of the terrible protective duties under which foreign pro- 
tective nations are groaning. This is another mis-statement of fact, 
of the kind which, owing to ignorance, are frequently thade in Great 
Britain, and are believed and repeated because they are not tested, and 
are consequently accepted as truth by the multitude. We have seen, 
on a previous page, that the people of Great Britain paid, in 1898, by 
way of Customs Duties for goods imported, £21,792,250. Let us 
now see how the Customs Duties of Great Britain compare with 
the Customs Duties of protective nations. 


Total amount of Duty per head 
Import Duties o 
levied, Population. Population, 
1898 Russian Empire 24,839,000 130,000,000 4s. 
» Germany ... 23,601,000 55,000,000 8s. 
» Frauce ... ..» 19,057,000 38,500,000 10s. 
» Italy fer ... 8,753,000 32,000,000 Bs. 
» United States ... 30,300,000 * 74,000,000 8s. 
» United Kingdom 21,792,250 40,000,000 ` 10s. 


From this table it appears that Free-trade Great Britain pays in 
Customs Duties per head of population more than any of these pro- 
tectionist countries, and just as much as ultra-protectionist France. 
As a matter of fact we are a I'rec-trade country only in name. In 
reality our population is suffering at the same time under all the 
disadvantages of Tree-trade and under the burden of enormou 
tariffs. š 

From the foregoing it will be clear to every reader that the intro- 
` duction of protection in this country with regard to our trade with 
foreign nations would be an easy and very simple measure. Whether 
it would be desirable to have outward protection introduced, and 
3 Bu 2 ` 
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whether the adoption of such protection would be profitable to the 
nation, is another ‘question which we shall consider in due course. 
I may say at once that not only the difficulties of introducing pro- 
tection have been very much exaggerated by Free-traders, but that 
the importance for Great Britain of introducing outer protection has 
been still more exaggerated by shortsighted Protectionists. Whether 
we have Free-trade across our frontiers or not is a matter of 
secondary importance. But it is a question of the greatest public 
importance that we should possess Free-trade within the limits of , 
Great Britain, without which outer protection’ would probably bo 
useless, if not harmful, and without which economic Great Britain 
will continue to decay. 


Free Trapp WITHIN THE Luts oy Great BRITAIN. 


In the first article of this series I have already drawn attention 
to the following remarkable facts: 

1. That nearly all productive and wealth-creating industries in 
Great Britain are decaying. ; : 

2. That, excepting ship-building and machinery construction, only 
the industries of the most primitive kind, like mining, fishing and 
cattle-breeding can now be carried on, on æ large scale, with profit. 

3. That, whilst nearly all our industries, our trade and our 
finances are fast decaying, our non-productive industries are all 
flourishing. 

The concurrence of these three facts is of the greatest significance 
for this investigation. They are most important phenomena, which 
I shall have to explain, and I must ask my readers to bear them in 
their minds. 

Parasites, às wo all know, flourish most in decaying bodies, because 
of their diminished power of resistance. Those industries in Great 
Britain which flourish most, flourish not by creative activity but 
by destructive activity; they flourish at the expense and by tho 
destruction of the wealth-creating sources of Great Britain. 

Let us classify our industries into two large groups for examina- 
tion. 

1. Directly productive industries, industries which produce goods 
made of cotton, linen, wool, silk, iron, steel, leather, glass, china, 
paper, wood; chemical industries, rural industries, mining industries, 
cte., in short, industries which create goods for consumption and 
sale. 

2. Industries which do not produce any goods at all, but which 
make the production of such goods possible, and consequently assist 
in their production, by bringing raw produce to our factories, by 
. fetching thence the finished goods and distributing them through 
the length and breadth of the land, storing produce and shipping ` 
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it to foreign countries, supplying our industries with water, light 
aud heal, financing our industries, ‘transferring property and secur- 
tng order and justice by law. 

The first group, namely, productive industries, is evidently the 
more important group. In it are engaged by far the larger part of f 
our population and nearly the entire army of our workers. 

The second group is numerically in a very small minority. It 
regulates and distributes our entire national production by way of 
railways, canals, docks, ships, ete. It supplies our industries with 
water, coal, and artificial light, and satisfies their financial and : 
legal requirements. : 

The first group provides the second group with occupation and 
the necessaries of life: food, clothing, houses, fuel, furniture, etc., 
and the second group renders services in return. 

None of the industries named in group 2 creates goods for sale. 
These industries are helpful to our productive industries if they 
assist in developing our resources, but they become parasitical when 
they destroy our resources. : f 

We ‘have scen in the first artigle of this series, entitled “The - 
“Facts of the Case,” that nearly all our wealth-producing industries 
and our accumulated wealth are rapidly decaying, whilst the same 
industries which are decaying over ‘here aro flourishing marvelously 
in foreign countries less favoured by nature. We know that all 

‘our non-productive industries are flourishing in spite of the general . 
‘depression of our productive industries on whose earnings they live. 

To understand why this is the case let us now look into the 
working of our most important non-productive industry, our railway 
industry, by studying the following very interesting figures and 

‘their meaning: 


Length of line Capital Capital Total Net Percent- | 
open. pald up. per mile. receipts. receipts. age on 
Miles, £ £ £ £ Capital. 


1873 16,082 588,320,308 36,574 57,742,000 26,989,152 459 
1878 17,333 698,545,154 40,301 62,862,674 29,673,306 4.25 . 
1883 18,681 784,921,312 42,017 71,062,270 33,693,708 429 
1888 19,812 864,695,963 43,645 72,894,665 35,132,558 406. 
1893 20,646 971,323,353 47,047 80,631,892 34,936,773 360 
1898 21,659 1,134,468,462 58,378 96,262,501 40,291,958 3.55 


This table shows us clearly the whole policy of our, railways and 
their destructive influence on our productive industries. 

Whilst nearly all our manufacturing industries have, during the 
period under review, either decayed or become stationary, our rail- 
way industry has prospered marvellously, as the rapid rise of the 
receipts shows. But it did not suit the railway companies to have 
it known how quickly their earnings were rising at the cost of 
impoverishing the country. Consequently, they increased their 
capital at a much quicker ratio than they increased their earnings, 
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with the result that their apparent net profits, instead of increasing 
equally rapidly, have decreased from 4.59 per cent. in 1873 to 3. 55 
per cent. in 1898. 

The enormous piling up of capital for which our railways are’ 
responsible will be evident fram the following figures: 








Longth of Capital Ratio 
line open, paid per 
Miles. up. mile. 
1878 ui a ... 16,082 .., 588,820,808 ... 86,574 ° 
1898 yi cat .. 21,659 ... 1,184,468,462 ... 58,878 
Alteration during period ... 6,577 incr, 546,148,164 21,804 


(+ 84.9 p.c.) (+ 92.9 p.c.) ce 60.6 p.0.) 


During the period between 1873 and 1898, the length of our rail- 
ways increased by 5,577 miles, and their capital by £546,148,154— 
nearky £100,000 per mile. A prudent business man writes down 
his capital in order to anticipate the depreciation of his property 
which sooner or later must inevitably take place. Our railway com- 
panies’ chief occupation seems to be the writing wp of their capital, 
which was already enormously inflated from the start. 

The stock argument of the railway companies in defence of their 
enormous charges is, that they must earn a fair dividend on their 
capital. When they have earned more than the usual dividend 
on their capital, they hide their increasing profits by inflating their 
capital, and not by increasing their dividend, and use the necessity 
of earning.a dividend on their inflated capital for again increasing 
their enormous charges in perpetuity. : 

Germany, Trance, Belgium and Switzerland are also densely 
populated countries, and consequently the cost of constructing rail- 
ways has been groat in those countries. Besides, in all these countries 
much money has been wasted by financiers and speculators in the 
building of their railways, just as in Great Britain, whilst, in the 
case of Switzerland, enormous additional costs had to be incurred 
owing to the colossal engineering difficulties usual in very 
mountainous countries. 

Now let us look at the capital per mile of the railways in these 
countries for the year 1898, and compare their capital with tho 


~ capital of our own railways. 


Capital of alge, 
= per anil 
£ 

Germany a ag be 6 ... 20,000 
France... es ane es si ... 25,000 
Belgium ... ae ay ae ae ... 28,500 
Switzerland tes i ee oe . 20,500 
United Kingdom a bes an .» 58,378 


Belgium is far more densely populated than Great Britain; there 
being 533.8 inhabitants to the square mile in Belgium, as compared 
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with only 312.1 inhabitants to the square mile in Great Britain. 
Yet the Belgian railway capital stands at less than half the amount 
yer milo of that for Great Britain, and the capital of the Swiss 
railway companies, in spito of their immense tunnels through solid 
rock, their countless bridges, their claborate protection works against 
mountain torrents, floods, subsidences and avalanches, ete., stands at 
only one-third of the capital per mile of our own railways. ; 

On this inflated capital of £1,134,468,462, which is three time 
“larger than is necessary, our railways mean to earn a “fair” divi- 
dend. Therefore they charge the British publie for locomotion and 
transport at least three times the amount they need charge. 

If our railways were at least well managed we should only have 
to pay three times more for their service than the Germans, Swiss, 
French and Belgians pay io their railways. But the assured 
monopolistic position of our railways makes them reckless, and 
causes enormous waste of time and money, which also has to be paid 
for by the nation, which means out of the pockets of the wage-earners 
in our productive industries. ah 28 

Our railways stand, as regards their performance, at exactly the 
same point on which they stood 30 years ago, and are om the lowest 
level of railways in any of the leading countries. True, they have 
introduced a few Pullman cars, etc., but these Pullman cars are of 
little use to the nation, and no use at all for the development of the 
country. They serve only for the comfort of a few individuals, not 
for the prosperity of the country. Our trains are made up of toy 
trucks, carrying five to ten tons of goods each, and are pulled by 
toy engines. ; 

In other countries large engines pull large cars. Moving goods 
in small parcels, in small waggons, and in small trains, if large 
ones can be had, is like emptying a tank with a teaspoon when 
a bucket is available. It means an enormous waste of time and 
money. An English goods train moves about 150 tons of goods, 
an American goods train moves from 800 to 1,500 tons of goods. 
One thousand five hundred tons of goods in 10 trains means 10 
times the expenses for drivers, stokers, brakesmen, shunters, machines 
and sheds, machine-cleaning, machine-repairing, a huge additional 
coal bill, and blocked lines all over the system. The same thing 
applies to passenger trains. Two of our trains, which one can see 
on any of our main lines daily starting with two engines each, might 
be hauled by one strong engine, at little more than one quarter the 
cost. In this way the hard-won earnings of the nation are being 
wasted by our railway companies, which consequently charge us 
rates about four times larger than they ought to charge. 

‘In this country the legal maximum fare in the third class is one 
penny per mile. In the United States the legal maximum in the 
first class is one penny per mile. In Germany and ihe United States 
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tho fare for clerks and working men is all day long about au eighth 
to a quarter of a penny per mile; in this country it is usually one 
penny per mile, and seldom less. There are, however, in this 
country, a few workmen’s trains at cheap rates, but they run at 
such an early hour that they are useless to the majority of workers. 
Consequently the bulk of our population have to pay ‘four times the 
money, and more, which they would have to pay if they worked in 
the United States or Germany. l l 
These enormous railway fares are a most cruel impost upon our» 
population. They prevent the masses from living in healthy locali- 
ties outside our congested towns, and compel them to huddle in 
unhealthy, overcrowded and insanitary quarters inside our towns, — 
in which the rents, owing to this overcrowding, are becoming more 
and more exorbitant. Consequently the railways enrich themselves 
and the owners of slum property by their grasping policy, at the - 
cost of destroying the health, the physique and the happiness of the 
nation thereby, This is the chief reason why our population is 
being decimated by consumption. 

The general accommodation in our passenger trains, a few show 
trains excepted, is also in every respect the worst in Europe, and, 
except these few show trains, punctuality and speed do not exist 
on our railways. Consequently our working population pays not 
only a fare at least four times higher than it need be, but it loses 
unnecessarily much time into the bargain, owing to the slow and 
unpunctual railway service. I do not think that 5 per cent. of the 
trains run in the whole of Great Britain are up to time. Statistics 
on this point are not available. To their enormous waste of the 
nation’s mohey our railways add an equally enormous waste of tho 
nation’s time, which might be more profitably spent by our workmen 
than by huddling in an overcrowded train. 

But our railways are not only in every respect the worst and the 
most expensive in Europe, they are at the same time the only rail- 
, ways in the world which have introduced into their own country 
tariffs favouring the foreigner, for they have introduced protection, 
favouring the foreigner, into the heart of Great Britain. 

The policy of our railway companies is to charge for carriage of 
goods as much as they can to the British public, which is at their 
mercy, but they give more favourable terms to the foreigner, whom 
they wish to attract. In consequence of this policy the farmers in 
Denmark, Holland, France, Germany, and all over the world, can 
send their produce, inclusive of loading and reloading, sea transport, 
and many additional expenses, cheaper into London than the British 
farmer a few miles out of London. This policy of the railways is 
probably the chief cause for the decay of our rural industries, 
described in my first article. We receive apples from the Continent, 
from America, from Tasmania, which can be sold in London at a 
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profil, while apples growing a few miles out of London are rotting 
on the trees because the railway charges are so high that the farmer 
capnot afford to send them into town. We can daily see the spectacle 
of farmers moving their produce into town in waggons by road or 
in barges by river, ‘because it has become cheaper to use this 
medimwval way of transport. According to a statement recently made 
by Sir Hiram Maxim, the rate for transport per ton per mile is, on ` 
British railways, 124 times higher than on American railways, 

- Our railways are not only excessively dear, but they are 
extremely slovenly at the same time. They wantonly lose and 
damage day by day thousands of pounds’ worth of property, and . 
refuse to pay for the damage done, which the’small man cannot 
recover from them. A friend of mine, living in the south of London, 
bought an ornamental mantelpiece, which arrived at his house 
` broken. He sent three successive orders for a new mantelpiece, 
which each time arrived in pieces. At last he went up to town, and 
took the fifth mantelpiece with him—as passenger luggage—in order 
to get it home safely! This shows the way our trade is destroyed. 

The enormous charges of our railway companies and their dis- 
crimination in favour of the foreigner, as against British industries, 
are probably doing us more harm than the straightforward customs 
duties of all foreign countries combined. Our railways have erected 
private customs barriers against British trade within ‘our 'own 
country, close to our very doors, by which they exact, not a fixed toll, 
but “as much as the traffic can bear ”—and more. i 

We have seen that the chief policy of our railways is not to , 
cheapen their service, and to make it more efficient by introducing . 
improvements adopted long ago in all civilised countries, but that 
their principal aim is to exact the highest price in return for the 
least and worst service from the country, and to hide their proceed- 
ings by piling up their capital as fast as they can. In order to be 
able to continue this policy, their chief anxiety naturally is, to 
kill all competition. What do our railways do to kill competition ? 

1. They have come to a working agreement among themselves, 
whereby free competition is entirely abolished, and the continuation 
of their enormous and ruinous charges is ensured. . 

2. They have either barred the most important canals by “ repairs,” 
bridges, etc., or have acquired them. In prosperous and progressive 
industrial countries there are not only cheap railway rates for goods 
and passengers, but still cheaper rates for the carriage of goods on 
canals. Whilst other countries have enlarged their system of 
internal canals, in order to stimulate industrial activity and to 
develop the resources of the country, our railways have been allowed 
to strangle our canals in order to get the undisputed monopoly of 
the carrying trade. Our railways have acquired the more important 
waterways, and it will consequently not be a surprise to my readers 
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that British canal rates are by far the highest canal rates in the 
world. How great the preponderance of railway-owned canals is for 


tho carriage of goods may be seen from the following table: » 
í Tugth. Traffic, tons. 

1898 Canals owned by Railways ... 1,139 miles ... 39,358,394 
`s» Canals not owned by _,, .» 2,768 miles ... 33,348,573 


3. They levy enormous charges for the conveyance of bicycles, 
which, as often as not, get damaged owing to their deliberate policy 
` of bundling them into trucks quite unsuitable for the conveyance 
of bicycles, and of disclaiming responsibility for the inevitablo 
damage done to the machines in consequence, : 
4. They oppose, secretly and indirectly, the construction of light 
‘railways and electric trams, 
5. They show the greatest enmity, in Parliament and out of it, to 
motor traffic. 7 f 
The hostility of the railway interest is one of the chief reasons why 
thero are hardly any electric trams in Great Britain. As soon as an 
electric tram or light railway is projected, countless “ Letters to the 
“ Editor” appear in the Press, the shopkeepers on the route are made 
lo agitate against it, everything is done to stifle the enterprise. In 
decaying Great Britain there are only 300 miles of electric traction, 
in Germany there are 3,000 miles, in America 20,000 miles. We are 
always told “the people in this country do not want electric traction ; 
“ the inhabitants of Hoxton or Whitechapel do not want to have ihe 
“beauty of their highly artistic roads spoiled by those unsightly 
“overhead wires.” Nevertheless if, in spite of the apparently 
universal popular opposition, an electric tram line is built, it is 
always a great and immediate success, very popular, and a boon to 
the whole population. J 
After many years of agitation against this project, the electric 
tramway to Kew has been built. But it has been judiciously stipu- 
lated : i : 
T. That these trams must not run faster than eight milcs an 
hour. 
2. That no people may stand in the very spacious gangways of 
these trams, though there is plenty of room. ` 
Owing to these two stipulations thero is always a fight for a, seat on 
„these trams, which can consequently carry only one-third of the 
passengers which they could carry without these two vexatious 
restrictions. Consequently the railways can compete on advan- 
tageous terms with the trams, and they are, of course, allowed to 
pack 20 passengers in a compartment built for eight. Which is 
justice? In the sleepy old-world towns of Italy, Spain, Austria, 
Portugal, and other decaying countries, electric trams go at 15 miles 
an hour through streets more crowded than the Kew Road, and do 
no harm to the sleepy inhabitants, 
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In consequence of our expensive railway fares and slow service the 
aspect of London, with the growing congestion of traffic in the 
streets, and the absence of adequate modern means of conveyance, is 
approaching the state of Pekin. Owing to this state of affairs 
London will rapidly lose its importance as a residential, manufac- 
turing and trading centro. 

The intelligent reader will ask: Why aro our railways allowed to 
impoverish and suck dry the nation? _ Why should the country servo 
the convenience of the railways, and not the railways serve ihe 
convenience of the country? Why have tho railways ever been 
given such unrestricted powers? 

The reason is that the leisured personages composing our different 
Governments and our Houses of Parliament have learned in a book 
on political economy something about the wonderful advantages of 
“ Individualism ” and of “Free Competition.” Consequently our 
Governments thave given a free hand to the “ Individualistic” rail- 
ways, to “compete” amongst themselves, and to supply us thereby 
with the cheapest and most excellent service. 

Political economy attributes a wonderful result to free competition. 
Yet it has been the invariable experience of all countries and of all 

` ages that powerful competitors either learn after a short time of com- 

petition that it is in their interest to come to terms and to form a ring, 
a trust, or a combination barring competition, or that the most 
powerful of them absorbs all the rest and imposes its own extortionate 
terms, as in the case of the telephone company. Our theorists in 
political economy talk of the blessings of free trade and free com- 
petition, etc., and point with horror to the trusts in the United 
States. Yet the most gigantic and the most harmful trusts in the 
whole world are to be found—where? In Great Britain. 

Our railway monopoly is a trust, in reality, though not in name, 
with a capital of nearly 1,200,000,000, which demands from the 
bread-winners of Great Britain outrageous rates for the most 
scandalously inefficient service, destroying thereby our productive 
industries, the trade of this country, and the physical strength of 
the population. 

In the same way our entire export trade to foreign countries is 
at the mercy of the shipping ring, which, like our railways, has 
destroyed competition and gives more advantageous terms to the 
foreigner, where it has to compete, than to Great Britain, which is 
at its mercy. 

The other day it was pointed out before the Port of London Com- 
mission that the freight on sewing-machines from New York to 
London direct was 25s. per ton, but from New York, vié Hamburg, 
to London, the freight was only 20s, per ton, inclusive of the cost of 
unloading and relodding. The freight between certain British 
harbours, where direct British shipping lines: run, is more expensjy9 
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than the freight from the same harbours to South America, and I 
am told that between certain of these ports with direct shipping 
connection the cheapest routs for goods is not the direct route, ebut 
the route—vid New York! No wonder that under such circum- 
stances our productive industries are decaying. . - 

The policy of our shipping ring is identical with that of our railway 

‘ring. As the Americans have also been suffering under its tyranny 
they mean to break it, at least as regards their own country, — 

1. By subsidising their own lines. ° 

2. By buying up British lines. 

Our cousins over the water are led by common sense. They have 
not been taught by professors of political economy indolently to sit 
still and do nothing—a “scientific” principle called “ self-adjust- 
“ment” and “ non-interference.” 

-The activity of the Americans will probably lead to a still severer 

. exploitation of our productive industries by the shipping companies, 
which will indemnify themselves out of the pockets of our own 
industries. 

The port of London is decaying because of the‘enormous charges 
of the Dock Companies. In this case also it seems that London 
exists for the convenience of the Docks, not the Docks for the con- 
venience of London. 

“ But internal T'ree-trade is not pnly non-existent in Great Britain 
with regard to our productive industries. The same system of 
enormous monopolies without restriction and without competition 
controls the chief necessaries of life and of work, on the same prin- 
ciple: “charge what the population can bear ”—or more. 

The prime necessaries of life and of work, namely,i locomotion, 
transport, water, lighting and coal, are in the-hands:of ‘companies 
which, working in unison, act all in the way and on the principles of 
our railway companies, ae ` 

We are told that we have “Free-trado” because we do not 
impose at our frontiers customs duties on the raw material imported 
for manufacture into Great Britain. But in the interior of the 
country the most exorbitant duties are imposed upon the very 
elements of nature, the indispensable forces for productive activity, 
the importance of which is greater than that of the Taw material 
‘imported. Our monopolisis levy a colossal and nearly unbearable 
impost on time, strength, health, locomotion, transport, water, light 
and fire, forces which are even more necessary to production than 

‘iron, cotton, etc. Besides, of these fundamental elements for produc- 
tive activity, transport and fire are sold far more cheaply by our 
railway, shipping and coal rings to the foreigner than to the British 
people. Is this right? Is thig just? Is this fair? Is this Free- 
trade, or is it the most unbearable form of Protection, not Protection 
in favour of our productive industries, but tyrannical, abominable 
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Protection exercised in cruel hostility against our own productive 
industries, against the British people, against its health, happiness 
and prosperity ? 

It will now be clear to my readers why our most primitive in- 
dustries, as fishing, mining and cattle-breeding, can be still carried on 
with a profit. It is because these industries are less subjected to the 
tyranny and to the differential treatment of our monopolies. 

Living is so excessively dear in Great Britain chiefly because of 
the enormous cost of the prime necessaries of life, like locomotion, 
transport, water, light and coal. In the budget of the working man 
, the expense of travelling alone is the most, serious item, swallowing 

often one quarter of his wages, and two hours daily of his time. 

The steps most necessary in order to stop the rapid economic decay 
of Great ‘Britain will be to give internal free trade in the prime 
necessaries required by our productive industries, our trade, and’ by 
the people. 

1. We have to secure reasonable terms to our population for the 
conveyance of passengers and goods by our carrying trades, and to 
secure equitable prices for the elementary requirements of life, such 
as water, light and coal. ` 

2. We have to prevent effectively the abuse whereby the foreigner 
has less to pay for the service of our railways and ships and for 
British coal than we have to pay. ` 

By fulfilling these two objects we shall create what we most-need: - 
Free-trado within the limits of Great Britain. 

How these two objects may be attained in spite of the enormous 
‘opposition which the powerful interests affected will no doubt offer, 
will be seen in due course. 

Now let us look into the industry of the lawyer, the financier, the 
stockbroker, industries which are also designed to servo and assist 
the productivo industries of the country. 


\ Barrisir Laws. 


The British laws are the most obscure and the most intricate, and 
British justice is by far the most expensive and the most uncertain - 
justico in the world. Going to law is as speculative as backing a 

orse with a welsher. i 

As the whole of productive and wealth-creating Great Britain has 
üpparently been created for the benefit and the convenience of our 
railways and our shipping combinations, even so the law exists 
chiefly for the profit of the lawyer, not for the protection of the 
public. British law gives us for a maximum of time, of money and 
of annoyance, the minimum of justice. The value of the law can 
be seen by its practical results. Let us therefore look at the effect 
of some of our laws upon economic Great Britain. 


` 
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We have an olaborate Patent Law which is a plentiful source of 


` _ profit to the lawyers, but which is so uncertain, and gives so little 


protection, that the poor inventor and the poor manufacturer are 
absolutely powerless if a richer man illegally infringes the patent, 
or shamelessly steals the invention. Consequently, valuable patents 
are sold to Germany and to the United States, which have an excellent 
and secure Patent Law,‘and are exploited over there. This state 
of affairs creates “ Free-trade” in British inventions abroad, to 
the advantage of the foreigner and to the loss of the industries of 
Great Britain. 


CONVEYANCING. 


In “ Protective” Germany, an excellent system of Land Registra- 
tion exists, insuring Tree-trade in land. The process of buying and 
selling land over there is as expeditious and nearly as cheap as 
buying and selling Consols in England, and a transfer of such 
property over there resembles a transfer of Consols over here. To 
buy or sell land in Germany is a small matter, adjusted inexpensively 
by a lawyer within a few hours. In this country tho system of 
Conveyancing causes an immense amount of expense and trouble, 
it takes months and months to complete, and it seems designed 
rather to enrich the lawyer than to facilitate business. 


Company Laws. 


Our Company Law is a most excellent law—in favour of cunning 
company promoters, financiers, stockbrokers, and of everyone who 
wishes to rob the nation of its accumulated savings. Its practical 
result may be scen from the following table: ; 


oti Capital Involved in 
Y Companies Liquidated. 
£ 
T892: edarra 42,480,080 
L898)... E 41,447,761 
1O94 aut conetirireebsetecys 42,606,767 
1895... EAEN 33,769,321 
1896. iiinis ramii 46,494,446 
TEIT. aa oe oiia ; 53,547,678 
1898: naered 66,702,858 
18995 munaran 76,927,826 
Total for 8 years ... £403,976,737 


In giving these figures the Inspector-General in Companies’ 
Liquidation says: 
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“It appears that the total number of abortive or liquidating 
“companics during 1809 was, in the proportion to the new companies 
“registered, 60 per cent., as against 50 per cent. during the previous 
“yar.” 5 

He further says: 

About 3? per cent. of the capital belongs to ihe more or less solvent 
class, while the remaining three-fourths in number, or 63 per cent. of 
capital, would represent the insolvent class. 

Whilst the thrifty part of our population has been robbed within a 
féw years of several hundred million pounds earned by millions of 
British toilers during a lifetime of patient labour, none of the com- 
pany promoters, who perpetrated these onormous frauds on the 
nation, nor their satellites, has been imprisoned with hard labour. ` 
The new Company Law is not designed to protect the unsuspecting 
public, but to protect the company promoter and his associates, ag 
may be seen from the character of the companies recently floated. 
Tt is a law in favour of the strong and against the weak. In conse- 
quence of this immunity from punishment for fraud, in consequence 
of the growing difficulty of making an honest living by productive 
industry, and in consequence of the ease by which company frauds 
may be perpetrated under the shelter of our company law, the 
popularity of promoting swindling companies is on the increase. 
Whenever you go into a hotel or a club you sce men talking in 
corners of schemes and millions of monoy—to be taken from 
tho thrifty. 

The wealthier classes have already beon impoverished to such a 
degree by our promoters that they are financially crippled, and that 
the public for serious financial undertakings and the funds for 
serious financial undertakings, have become so scarce that foreign 
nations, or serious industrial undertakings in our own Colonies and 
in Great Britain, can no moro be financed in Great Britain as 
formerly. Consequently undertakings liko the huge steel works and 
paper mills in Canada are financed with American capital, and our 
electrical railways and Egyptian enterprises are financed with Con- 
tinental capital., We have had to borrow funds for carrying on 
the African War from New York. We have now only premium 
hunters, no more investors. 

In consequence of this exhaustion of tho wealthier classes, pro- 
moters have turned towards the humbler classes for spoliation, This 
is the reason why their schemes get moro and moro fantastic, and in 
accordance with the contents of the penny noveleties which greatly 
form the mind of the masses. Promoters’ schemes are not meant to 
exploit the natural wealtli of our Colonies, but to exploit the pockets 
of the thrifty at home. Our financiers and company promoters, 
whose business it should be to assist honest enterprise and industry, 
have become welshers on an enormous scale, owing to Jaws designed 
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to protect them, and not to protect the industrious, unsuspecting, and 
trusting public. 

This is another example of how our producing classes are being 
heartlessly despoiled and impoverished by the non-producing classes, 
and have become the helpless prey of parasitical industries. 


Tur Stock EXCHANGE. 


Years ago the stockbroker occupied a position similar to that of tho 
old family solicitor. Both were trusted friends and reliable, cdéutious 
advisers. But the spirit of our Governments, favouring the growth 
` of parasitical industries and of fraud, has changed their character. 
livery day solicitors are imprisoned for theft of trust money, and 
the chief occupation of the majority of stockbrokers is now tho 
“placing ” of shares in rotten companies, for enormous commissions, 
among their clientele. They have become the touts and the jackals 
of the promoter, - 

The Stock Exchange has an excellent set of rules and regulations, 
but the Committee only acts upon them if an occurrence is officially 
brought to their notice. If they would act upon their knowledge, the 
Committee would have to suspend and expel 90 per cent. of the 
members of the Stock Exchange. The stockbrokers and the lawyers 
are ruled by their own corporations, whose policy is identical with 
that of our railway ring, as their performance shows. _ 

Wherever we look we find a similar state of affairs. The position 
of our banks is distinctly unsound on account of their fictitious 
reserves; hospitals and other charities are frequently not managed 
for the public benefit, but for the benefit of some officials ; our public- 
house organisation creates drunkenness, ete. 


* + a + 


In the foregoing, we have chiefly considered the gencral circum- 
stances which act as artificial hindrances to the development of 
our prosperity. f i 

If our general circumstances should be made more favourable for 
productive activity, there will be much hope for the economic re- 
generation of Great Britain, if British men will make the best use of 
such improved circumstances. The question is will our population 
meke use of better opportunities, if better opportunities be created ? 

Some of my readers may say: “ Circumstances are not to blame for 
“the economic decay of Great Britain. Our merchants are too 
“conservative and too conceited, our young men think too much of 
“sport and amusement, our working men have become lazy and 
“exacting through trade unions. That is the reason of our general 
“economic decay.” 

No doubt there is much truth in this argument. But, let us not 
rest satisfied with the knowledge that our human material has 
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become less efficient of late; let us rather find out why our human 
material has become less efficient, whether external circumstances 
have effected a temporary deterioration, and whether our human 
material is not easily improvable. Let us, therefore, consider the 
human factor in respect of our economic prosperity. 


Tor Homan Factor. 


1.—The Leaders of Industry. 


Speaking with practical experience of the commercial and 
industrial classes-in many countries, I wish to say that the British 
business man, manufacturer, and workman, is distinctly above the 
average of those in foreign countries as regards intelligence, dili- 
gence, energy, and honesty. : Perhaps the chief characteristic of the 
British people, in comparison with other peoples, is its extreme 
docility and blind belief in the word of others. Witness the 
orderliness of British crowds, the unanimity, at meetings, the 
credulity of the investor, and the acceptance of the fallacies of 
political economy by our politicians. i 

The Englishman is by nature as energetic, intelligent, and sharp 
as his American cousin across the water. But his intelligence and 
his energy have been blunted and hypnotised by the following 
influences : 

1. By the constant and most insincere flatteries of our all- 
belauding politicians. M i i 

2. By the incapacity, the love of tradition, and the general bad 
example set by our Governments. 

3. By the scientific principles of non-interference and self-adjust- -` 
ment taught by our political economists, our politicians, and 
our Press. : 

The latter teachings have substituted words for action. The 
principle of non-interference and self-adjustment have become the 
eternal excuse for continuing in every abuse. The policy of non- 
interference and self-adjustment thas become the “ scientific” excuse 
of our Governments for shameless indolence, gross incapacity, and 
criminal nonchalance, which have become our “ scientific ” guiding 
principles in official and business life, instead of the old commonsense 
principles of foresight, intelligence, industry, and energetic action. 
The latent capacity of our business leaders is as great as ever it was. 
But their energy has been neutralised partly by the three influences 
named above, partly by the material difficulties put in their way, of 
which some have been depicted in this article. 

Our children and young men are not so much taught useful know- 
ledge and self-reliance by having their individuality and intelligence 
developed, but get their brains crammed with ornamental but 
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useless knowledge, and fheir ideas of business are spoiled by the 
study of political economy. - - 
The direction of industry suffers further by the curse of manager- 
dom and by the prevalence of limited companies, whereby opposition 
to progress, irresponsibility and the rule of incapacity is artificially 
fostered. Space does not permit me to go into this important matter 
nt further length. 


- 


2,—Our Workers. 


Our working men do, on the whole, less work than their com- 
petitors in the United States and Germany. In Great Britain they 
work fewer hours, they work more leisurely, and their work is less 
efficient, for the following reasons: 

1. The working men have been taught political economy, and 
consequently they will speak to you of the “wages fund,” ete. Their 
intentions are of the best. They wish to distribute the work to be 
done, and thereby the wages, to as many workers as possible, for- 
getting, however, the factor of international competition, and they 
demand a “living” wage, thereby killing individual ambition, and 
taking away the inducement from the men of distinguishing them- 
selves. Hence the costliness of work, its frequent slovenliness, and 
the difficulty.of securing prompt delivery. 

2. They imitate the example set by our non-productive industries, 
whose watchword is “the maximum pay for the minimum work,” 
and are consequently induced to oppose progress, mechanical and 
otherwise—just like our monopolies. 

3. They are often not properly set to work, especially when the 
leaders of industry are amateurs, as in the case of limited companies, 
town corporations, ete. Where our men are properly set to work, 
they work more and better than the men of any Continental nation, 
_ and nearly as well as Americans. Jivéry traveller is struck by the 

marked superiority of British cabmen, omnibus drivers and con- 
ductors, police, fire brigade, railway porters, shop assistants, ete., 
over similar workers on the Continent. A similar superiority may 
be seen wherever British and Continental workmen are working 
together. 

4, They have no doubt deteriorated bodily, because they are worse 
housed and fed than the American or German workmen, and they 
are consequently physically not capable of working as energetically 
as American and German workmen. 

The first two causes may be easily abolished by intelligent per- 
suasion; the third by improved organization. The fourth cause is the 
most serious, and can only be remedied by correcting the state of 
affairs created by the tyranny of our monopolists. l 

Owing to the influences. above described, the working man pays 
exorbitantly for his lodgings, water, gas, coal, fares, teg, tobacco, and 
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drink. Tho enormous railway fares, ospecially, are responsible for 
his physical decay, because he cannot afford to live in the outskirts, 
apd is compelled to stew in an overcrowded, insanitary quarter, 
wherein he brings up his children, a predestined prey of consumption. 
He may, perhaps, be able to live in the suburbs if he is a single man. 
In that case, he may-be able to afford to spend three shillings a week 
on railway fares out of, let us say, 30s. wages. But if he has a 
family, his children will also go to work. Let us say three sons are 

‘errand boys, office boys, etc., who earn on an average six shillings a 
weck, his daughter works at an Aerated Bread Company’s shop at 
8s. a week. Then the weekly budget will stand thus: 


Earnings of family... ... a ats . £216 0 
Railway fare (for 5) at 3s. each... ae ais 15 0 


Tn this case railway fares alone would swallow more than 25 per cent. 
of the family’s earnings. Consequently, the man cannot afford to 
move out of town into healthy air, remains stewing in his slum, and 
becomes bodily and mentally degenerated—he and his family. 

This is the way in which our monopolies ruin the population, and 
the only possible solution of the housing question lies evidently in 
the direction of giving fares similar to those prevailing in Germany 
and the United States to the British masses. 


1 A Review. 


Let us review our position. 

We have found that natural conditions are as much as ever in 
favour of Great Britain’s continued prosperity, but that, owing io 
the short-sightedness of consecutive Governments, composed not of 
experienced business men but of theoretical dreamers, all our non- 
productive industries have been allowed to gradually strangle our 
entire productive power. . 

We have found that Great Britain is a Free Trade country only in 
name, that life in Great Britain, instead of being cheap owing to 
Freo Trade, is more expensive here than it is in protectionist 
countries, and that, whilst our Governments are charging no pro- 
tective-duties in favour of British industries on our frontiers, private 
companies are allowed to charge destructive duties hostile to British 
industries in the heart of Great Britain, raising thereby the cost of 
living, and crippling our industries. 

We have seen that the introduction of outer protection is a small 
measure, that it would not mean an additional burden to the masses, 
and that it should. benefit our industries and our workers just as 
greatly as it has benefited Germany and the United States. At the 
same time, it is fair to conclude that, under present circumstances, 

- all the advantages arising from the introduction of protection would 
í 872 
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” be intercepted by the non-productive industries whose charges would 
become still more onerous for Britishers and still lighter for the 
foreigner, and that consequently protection would, under presént 
conditions, be useless. i 

We have seen that our monopolies aro not only responsible for the 
economic decay of Great Britain, but also for the physical degenera- 
tion of the race. 

Evidently, the state of affairs disclosed is extremely serious for the 
future of this country. his state of affairs is getting intolerable, if 
is the gravest danger to the future of the nation, and it requires 
energetic and immediate action. ` . 

How it is that all our institutions should favour monopolies 
opposed to our industries, that they should favour the whole of the 
non-productive industries as against the whole of the much larger 
and much more important productive industries, why we should 
havo class legislation and not mass legislation—all this will be shown 
in the next article, in which a comprehensive and practicable scheme 
of reform will also be proposed. 


Tire AUTHOR OF “ Driving,” 


BUT ARE WE DECAYING? 


HEN a writer claims the public ear on a subject of such serious 
import as the economic position of Great Britain, and in 
pursuit of a particular theory plies his readers with masses 

“of statistics, the least that is demanded of him is accuracy in his 
arithmetic and reasonable fairness in the presentment of his figures. 
In the- May number of this Review, the author of a book called 
“ Drifting,” writing to the theme “The Economic Decay of Great 
“ Britain,” marshalled in support of a number of economic heresies, 
a larger number of misleading statistics. In this, we believe, he - 
was only preparing the ground and laying the foundations for an 
attack upon the economic policy of this country. I propose, there- 
fore, to show not only that the foundations which he has digged are 
shallow and treacherous, but that even in these preliminary processes 
he has proved himself to be a carelegs architect and a bad builder. 
Thus may we hope to persuade many busy but unthinking people 

“not to dwell in the palace of fallacy which he is busily erecting over 
their heads. 


Ovr Runsit INDUSTRIES. 


Upon the decline of British agriculture, the author of “ Drifting ” 
throws no new light whatever, while exhibiting thus early in‘ his 
investigations his total unfitness to deal with statistics. For him, the 
clement of time has no place, and dates have no meaning in statistical 
comparisons. Thus, in discussing the decay of rural industries an 
the United Kingdom, he takes the period 1869-1899 for review; for 
Trance, he selects 1873-1898 and 1875-1898; for Germany, 1887- 
1898 and 1883-1898. It is true that on occasion he deigns to adopt a 
uniform period, but this reluctant concession to the verities leaves - 
unjustified his contusing and misleading comparisons for different 
sets of years in different couniries. It is not always possible easily ` 
to ascertain for a foreign country the same information for the same 
dates as gre most convenient for the immediate argument with refer- 
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ence to the United Kingdom. But a little industry, reinforced by a 
very small amount of statistical straightness, will enable anyone to 
give details for the United Kingdom, corresponding with the avail- 
able facts for foreign countries. For instance, it may not be advisable 
to show the decrease of area under corn crops in France for’ the 
period 1869-99, owing to the, loss of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871; but 
it is perfectly possible to show both for England and France the 
decrease during the period 1873-1898. It serves no useful purpose 
to give the latest British figures, if you cannot give the corresponding 
French figures. ‘ i 

As an illustration of our author’s method and the errors which 
underlie it, take this question of the decrease of acreage under corn 
crops in France and the United Kingdom. For France, the best 
figures available, we will suppose, are those for 1873 and 1898. 
These are given. For the United Kingdom, the period 1869-99 is 
selected in preference to 1873-98, apparently because it suited the 
. argument better, but note the difference: 


AOREAGE UNDER Corn Crops (U.K.). 


Acres. Acres. 
1869 ... 12,000,111 1873 ... 11,422,532 
1899 ... 8,803,599 1898 ... 8,816,756 © 
Decrease ... 3,196,512 2,605,776 
26.6 per cent. 22.8 per cent. 


Obviously, the selection of the period 1869-99 for the United ‘ 


Kingdom, when making a comparison with France for the period 
1878-1898 tends to minimise or exaggerate, in any case, to some 
extent to falsify any deductions which may bë drawn. The difference 
of 8.8 between 22.8 per cent., the proper subject for comparison, and 
26.6 per cent., represents an error of 16.6 per cent., which is no small 
matter, even in the class of comparative statistics which satisfy the 
author of “ Drifting.” In this particular case, the error, large as it 
is, does not materially affect our author’s argument, but that is only 
becausé the argument itself is entirely otiose; at the same time, it is 
a useful index to his ideas of accuracy. Of course, it is the merest 
commonplace that “the area under corn crops has shrunk enormously 
“in Great Britain.” The reason also is a commonplace. It pays 
Englishmen better to buy the cheapest corn in the world, rather 
than to grow the dearest. 

Our author next turns his attention to cattle, sheep and pigs, and 
here also his comparisons throw a curious light upon the methods 
of the amateur statistician. For the United Kingdom (1869-1899) as 
compared with France (1873-1898) he gives the number of cattle 
and sheep. For the United Kingdom (1883-1898) as compared with 
Germany (1883-1898) he gives cattle and pigs. As a matter of fact, 
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his German totals relate to the years 1883-1897. ‘But why not give 
the increase or decrease of German sheep? Because it would not at 
al] suit his argument, which is, that the English agriculturist is 
utterly forlorn as compared with his foreign neighbours.. What are 
the facts over a given uniform period? As it happens, figures are 
available for all three countries for 1873-1897 : 


CATTLE. ' 
United Kingdom. Fyance. Germany. 
A T873 ... 10,153,670 11,721,459 16,776,702 
1897 w. 11,004,034 13,486,519 18,490,772 
Increaso... 850,364 1,765,060 2,714,070 


8.5 percent. 15 percent. 17.2 percent. 

But these figures must be received with some caution so far as 
France is concerned. From 1873-1883 the number of cattle in 
France fluctuated, according to the official returns, between 
11,858,141 in 1875 and 11,793,812 in 1883. For 1884 there were, 
apparently, no returns. In 1885 the number suddenly rose to- 
18,104,970, or by more than 1,300,000 in two years. Ten years later, 
i.e., in 1895, after reaching 13,562,685 in 1890, the total was only 
18,233,828. It seems then, on the face of things, that owing to 
changes in the accuracy or method of enumeration, returns of cattle 
in France for any two years on different sides of 1884 are not strictly 
comparable. With regard to Germany, the great increase, all of 
which practically accrued since 1883, may perhaps be accounted for, 
or shall we say facilitated, by a remarkable decrease in the number 
of sheep, as the following figures will show: 


SHEEP. 
United Kingdom. France. Germany. 
1873 «.. 33,982,404 25,935,114 - 24,999,406 
1897 ... 30,567,061 21,445,113 10,866,772 
Decrease ... 3,415,343 4,490,001 14,132,634 


10 percent. 17.3 percent. 56.5 percent. 
The decrease of the German flocks has been quite continuous since 
1878, and it is not, in the face of the figures, open to the suspicion “ 
atiaching to the increase of French cattle alluded to above. 


Pigs. ’ 
United Kingdom. France. Germany. 
1873 ... 93,668,532 5,755,056 7,124,088 
1897 .. 8,682,819 6,262,764 14,274,557 
Increase ... 119,287 507,708 7,150,469 


3.3 percent. 9percent. 100 per cent. 
We will now put side by side the result of our author’s manipula- 
tion of the figures, and the legitimate inferences to be drawn from 
the approximately uniform data shown above, 
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The author of “ Drifting” says, “by comparing the tables given for 
“France and thosd- for the United Kingdom (i.e, for different 
“arbitrarily selected periods), we find that the increase of cattle and 
“the decrease of sheep has been in the same proportion in both 
“countries.” . ' 

On the contrary, having regard to the character of the French 
cattle returns, and taking a uniform period for comparison, we find 
that while the increase of cattle has probably been slightly greater 
in the United Kingdom than'in France, the decrease in the number d 
of sheep has been considerably greater in the latter than in the 
former country, 

While, with regard to Germany, we find that in his zeal to show 
the comparative agricultural poverty of the United Kingdom, our 
author has omitted to mention that as a set-off to the larger increase 
of the German herds, must be placed the enormous relative decrease 
- in the German flocks. . 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the figures for 1899 
—the latest available—as compared with those for 1897 show in- 
creases of 340,662 cattle, 1,113,164 sheep, and 320,770 pigs, so that 
we find, as we should expect to find, the decreased area of corn 
crops and the increased area of pasture accompanied by an increase 
in our herds. The facts properly stated do not show any alarming 
decay of agriculture, always admitting the well-known reduction in 
the acreage under wheat. 

Our author then proceeds with his usual eclecticism to make some 
more comparisons between various years. He shows that in 1888 the 
imports of wheat and other grain and flour into the United Kingdom 
amounted to £51,256,596, and in 1898 to £72,909,264 (an obvious 
misprint, by the way, for £62,909,264). But he neglects to state 
the economic justification for these figures. He does not give the - 
quantities which theso sums purchased. We will supply tho 
deficiency : 


Iuports or Cory, &0., IN EQUIVALENT WEIGHT or GRAIN. 


Quantities. ~ Valuo, 
Cwt. £ 
1888 Wheat and flour ... pa s 80,496,352 31,526,720 
1888 Other grain and meal... _.., 72,989,302  19,729876 
Total se a a 153,415,654 51,256,596- 
1898 Wheat and flour... ... ... 94,418,359 37,692,699 
1898 Other grain and meal ..  ... 105,582,778 25,216,565 
Total se a 200,001,187 62,909,264 
Increase... ae ‘be th . 46,585,483 11,652,668 


30 percent 23 per cent, 
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Moreover, it must be remembered that the price of wheal, as 
compared with recent years was exceptionally high in 1898. Even 
s0,,an increase of 30 per cent. in quantity for an increase of only 23 
per cent. in cost seems good business for the British consumer. But 
these figures do not sufficiently reveal the true profit to the nation 
upon our enormous imports of corn. Taking wheat and wheat flour 
—the most valuable—by themselves, and comparing 1869 with 1899, 
the period of lamentation for the author of “ Drifting,” what do we 
find? ` d 


Imports oF Wueart anp Wusar Fiour IN Equivarent WEcnT oF 


GRAIN. 
s Quantities. Value. 
7 ' Cwi. £ 
1869 Grain fia e mer ... 987,695,828 19,515,758 
1869 Flour oe ‘eg ae ie 7,510,000 3,792,939 
Total at ie ... 45,205,828 _ 23,308,697 
1899 Grain iy ix, hs ad 66,636,978 22,282,701 
1899 Flour oat whe th .. 31,869,039 10,700,990 
Total ine wha ... 98,506,017 32,983,691 


53,300,189 9,674,994 


Incroaso ids 
j 118 per cent. 41.5 per cent. 


The values for 1869 are “computed” values, as distinct from 
“ declared” values, adopted for imports from 1871 onwards, but 
this does not materially affect the comparison. Again, it appears 
to be excellent business for the British consumer. But this is not 
all. The author of “Drifting” is specially concerned about the 
serious diminution of our corn crop acreage, while that of France is 
only slightly less, and that of Germany actually greater, than -~a 
quarter of a century ago. He does not point out the bright side of 
the medal, which is, that in England the average price of wheat, 
which was 48s. 2d. a quarter in 1869, was only 25s. 8d. a quarter in 
1899, or 22s. Gd. less; which, on an annual consumption of some 32 
million quarters, means a saving of £36,000,000 ayear to the British 
people in the cost of the bread they eat. Yor the ten years 1889-1898 
the mean annual average price of wheat in England was 28s. 3d. a 
quarter, as against 40s. 9d. in France during that period. 

Our author alludes to our increasing expenditure on foreign dairy 
produce, such as butter, cheese, eggs, eic., and concludes therefrom 
that “their production in Great Britain is certainly not profitable and 
“increasing, but most probably rapidly decreasing.” ‘Tho sequence 
is not clear. Rather it would seem that in this, as possibly in other 
respects, the English farmer is noé “ more intelligent than the French 
“or German farmer,” and that “the wretchedly. smal] German and 
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“French peasant holdings” may have more to do with the foreigner’s 
success in these matters than our author seems disposed to allow. 
With his plea for a “judicious afforestation” of the waste lands of 
the United Kingdom, it is quite easy to ibe in sympathy, but his 
views upon the profits to France and Germany of their peculiar 
enterprise in producing beet sugar at something below cost price for 
the British market need no refutation here—the facts are too 
notorious. After all, it was quite unnecessary to bring together a . 
mass of ill-digested and cridely-presented statistics to prove that. 
British agriculture was not in a particularly flourishing condition. 
But between this admission and his allied statements—(1) “ That our 
“rural industries are fast decaying; and (2) that the rural industries 
“of France and Germany are flourishing, and are adding enormously 
“to the individual and to the national wealth of these countries” 
there yawns the deep gulf of his impossible statistical methods. _ 


Our MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


If the author of “ Drifting” has mis-handled the facts relating to 
` agriculture, his dealing with the statistics relating to international 
trade beggars description. Take, for instance, this statement: 

“In 1898, the excess of our foreign imports over our domestic 
“exports was £267,019,343.” Not believing it, we looked up the 
figures. After some little search we came to the conclusion that what 
he meant to give was the excess of imports from foreign countries 
over our domestic exports to foreign countries—a very different 
thing to what he said. Now, the correct figure for this is 
£167,018,433—r a trifling difference of a, £100,000,000. “Oh, but 
“it is obviously a printer’s error, or at worst a writer’s slip.” Well, 
it can hardly be a printer’s error, as, a few pages on, the author of 
“ Drifting” uses this mis-statement for one of his peculiar points. 
Here are his words: 

oo the enormous preponderance of our imports over 
“exports . . . . which amounted to over £260,000,000 in 1898 
“, . . . AtB per cent. interest the capital thus lent out would 
“stand at the stupendous sum of £5,200,000,000!” 3 

The interest sum is correctly worked, showing that the 
£260,000,000 is no printer’s error. If then it is a writer’s slip, it is 
surely æ rather serious one for a gentleman engaged in a statistical 
investigation into “the economic decay of Great Britain.” A writer 
who cannot subtract 203 millions from 370 millions correctly is not 
exactly qualified to dogmatise on economic and statistical questions. 
- But this particular blunder is a good deal“more than a slip, of what- 
ever magnitude. Even had he stated the figures correctly, i.e., 
£167,018,438, the statemént conveys 4 false implication, because it. 
is arrived at by. ignoring the large re-exports of foreign and colonial 
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merchandise made by this country, and which pro tanto reduce the 
true excess of imports over exports. “The excess of foreign imports 
““oyer domestic exports” has no more useful meaning than, say, the 
excess of imports of foreign butter over domestic exports of umbrellas 
and parasols. As our re-exports of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise to foreign countries in 1898 amounted to £53,970,773, the 
approximate balance on our trade to foreign countries in that year 
would be as follows: 


e 4 
TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
1898. 
y £ = 

ve vis ae ... 370,921,685+ 
eee (British and Irish) is ... 203,903,252 
Exports (Foreign and Colonial) .. .. 63,970,773 

257,874,025 

Excess of Imports over Exports ... ise ont ... £113,047,660 


A very different thing from the £260,000,000 about which our author ' 
waxes so eloquent. 

But all this is common blundering. Quite apart from his arith- 
metical incompetence the author of “ Drifting” exhibits to the full 
that “remarkable inability to deal with statistics ” which he deplores 
in other writers. In dealing with the figures relating to British 
trade over a series of years, it is very necessary to bear in mind the 
periodicity of trade expansion and trade depression. The duration . 
of the periods of expanding and declining trade is irregular, conse- 
quently any arbitrary adherence to equal periods may produce very 
misleading results. Starting with the year 1870, the course of 
British Foreign Trade, if indicated by a diagrammatic curve, shows 
like a range of rising hills in which the years 1873, 1883, 1889-91, 
and 1900 are on the heights, and 1878, 1879, 1886, 1898, and 1894 at 
the bottom of the valleys. Moreover, if in the thirty years there are 
two years to which a special caution attaches against taking them as 
a standard of British export trade they are the years 1872 and 1873, 
in which Great Britain enjoyed a remarkable but quite transitory 
period of success, due almost entirely to the natural concomitants of 
the Franco-Prussian war. Now, not content with showing indifference 
to or ignorance of this rule of ebb and flow in the tide of British 
trade, it is precisely the year 1873—abnormal to a degree—which 
our author adopts as his touchstone of the rise or fall of British 
export trade generally. Nor is this yet all. Being in possession of 
the figures for 1900 for the United Kingdom—figures in“themselves  - 
almost entirely destructive of many of his deductions—he stops short 
in his statistical investigation at the year 1898, although with - 
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amazing perversity he uses figures for the United States for the year 
-ended 380th June, 1900. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to follow our author through 
all the mazes of his haphazard methods of inquiry. In order then to 
form a sound judgment on the subject-matter of his conclusions, it 
will be better to conduct an independent investigation. The first 
thing to do is to endeavour to get a grasp of the fluctuations of our 
import and export trade. To this end, wo here give two diagrams— 
the first showing, year by yer, the rise or fall in value of the over-. 
sea trade of the United Kingdom from 1855-1900; and the second 
summarising and simplifying some of the main features of the first, 
and illustrating, by referonco to the forcign trade of Germany and 
the United States during the last 20 yeafs, the wide application of 
the law of ebb and flow in modern International trade. 
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In the above diagram, the upper curve represenis the total of 
general imports into, and general exports out of, the United King- 
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dom; tho middle curve the genoral imports alone; and the lower 
curve the general oxports alone (including re-exports of foreign and 
cqlonial merchandise), In the next diagram, by taking only the 
years of highest and lowest trade, the main features of our foreign 
trade during the last half contury are even more strikingly manifest. 
Further, the addition of curves representing the- foreign trade of the 
United States and Germany during the last 20 years, shows in a 
remarkable manner how closely allied are the conditions of expansion 
eand depression of trade in neighbour if States. Contrary to the 
views of many latter-day political economists, forgetful.amid their 
careloss arithmetic of the fundamental necessities of human inter- 
courso, the'simple facts of the case with regard to our commercial 
rivals show that in their prosperity lies our hope, and in their failure 
our inevitable disappointment, 
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In this second diagram the top, curve is merely a simplification of. 
that shown in the first diagram. The next three curves, beginning with 
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ihe year 1880, are an attompt to make a proper comparison between 
the foreign trade of this country and that of its two greatest rivals. 
For various reasons it seemed best to take ‘‘special trade” ({e., 
imports for home consumption and exports of domestic produce) as 
the basis of comparison. The official statistics of the United King- 
dom, however, do not distinguish between “ General Imports ” (which 
include articles of foreign or colonial produce imported here with 
a view to their re-export) and “Special Imports.” But the “ re- 
“ exports” are officially stathd. In order, therefore, to arrive at the 
“special trade” of the United Kingdom for a given year, it has 
been assumed that the imports for re-export were of the same value 
as these re-exports. Upon this basis the total “ special trade” of the 
United Kingdom is probably under-stated, in comparison with that 
of America and Germany. i 

The bottom curve in Diagram II. shows the main tendency of our 
export trade (British and Irish produce and manufacture only) 
during the half century. A study of this latter curve will show at a 
glance how necessary it, is to proceed with care in making compari- 
sons between single years. Our author’s method has been to take a 
line from the year 1873 through each succeeding fifth year, taking 
1883 on the way, but missing the prosperous years 1889, 1890 and 1891, 
to 1898, exhibiting decline. It is open to a statistician of like methods, 
but of an optimistic turn, to take a line from 1878 or 1879 to 1900, 
exhibiting bounding increase. But the impartial investigator, seek- 
. ing truth and not trying to confirm a theory, will note one or two 
interesting facts about this curve. Omitting from consideration the 
abnormal years 1872 and 1873, it is clear that each succeeding crest 
of trade expansion is higher than its predecessor; and that even the 
valleys of depression do not sink so low as the years advance. Now, 
it so happens that a very fair line might be taken from 1870 or 1875 
through 1880 and 1890 to 1900. Let us put these several lines of 
comparison side by side and note the results—they are instructive. 


BRITISH Exports DURING THE Last 25 YEARS. 
(In Millions of £) 











A B 0 
1873 2565.2 Ses 1878 192.8 A 1876 293.5 
1898 233.4 z.. ` 1900 291.5 id 1900 291.5 

—21.8 ' +98.7 + 68, 


A, which is that favoured by the author of “ Drifting,” is, of 
course, a very depressing affair. It is also a less truthful indication 
of the facts than B, itself an unjustifiable line of comparison. On the 
other hand, C may be said to represent the best part of the sober 
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iruth, though here also the figures are subject to cerlain cautionary 
considerations before it is possible safely to resort to that most 
dangerous of statistical aids—the “percentage.” For instance, the 
£291,500,000 of exports in 1900 includes £8,600,000, the value of 
British ships not counted in the returns prior to 1899. 

Taking this fallacious line of comparison, the years 1873-1898, 
our author next makes comparisons between the United Kingdom 
and Germany and America, with disastrous results to this country and,’ 
sincidentally, to truth. A reference to Miagram H. will show that 
a reasonable line of comparison for all three countries will be to 
take the years 1880 and 1900. Such a comparison we will now 
proceed to make. io 
oa 


Exports of Domrstio PRropvucE. 
United Kingdom. ` Germany. United States. 
£ £ £ `: 
1880 ... 223,000,000 144,800,000 171,600,000 
1900 ... 291,500,000 220,700,000 | 285,600,000 
Increase 68,500,000 75,900,000 113,900,000 * 


But these figures require comment, which, owing to the difficulty 
of making uniform comparisons over long periods for large and - 
miscellaneous totals, can only be general. In the total exports of 
the United Kingdom for 1900, £56,400,000 (under 20 per cent.) is 
the value of agricultural produce and raw materials, as against 
£235,100,000 (over 80 per cent.), the value of manufactures. In 
the total exports of the United States for 1900, £190,500,000 (nearly f 
70 per cent.) stands for agricultural produce and raw materials, as 
against £90,000,000 (little over 30 per cent.), the value of manu- 
factures. Now, it is practically impossible, besides being of doubtful 
utility, to compare accurately for the three countries the increase , 
in the total exports of manufactures between 1880 and 1900. But it 
may be at once conceded that the exports of German and American 
manufactures have increased far more than ours in proportion—in 
fact the German increase in the twenty years is absolutely greater— 
and that in certain groups of important manufactures, while British 
trade appears to have reached the limits of expansion for the time 
being, or to advance but slowly, that of our rivals is making rapid 
progress, though still very far below the level of the gigantic business 
we continue to transact. The following table illustrates this process. . 
The figures (which are in round numbers) give, in all cases, millions 
sterling. 

` T COTTON YARN anp-MANUFACTURES. 
United Kingdom. Germany. United States. 


1880 cae. ce T65 n 5.25 we A 
1900 a ce Os hae B25 cg 5, 
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WOOLLEN AND WORSTED Yarn AND MANUFACTURES. 


United Kingdom. Germany. United States, 
1880 ws 20.5 ae 10. sae — e 
1900 .. we 22.0 ar Oy ae — 
Linen, Jute anp Hemp MANUFACTURES. 
~ I880 .. 95 sea — se — 
1900 wee 29% ave 1. ee — 
Leamer MANUFACTURES, ° 

1880 ... see e T 5. sane 1.5 
1900 i awe A 5.5 PP 5.5 

IRON AND TEEL MANUFACTURES. 
1880... e. 33.25 0, 4.75 EE 1.75 
1900 we 38.5 ix 18.5 wie 19. 

STEAM ENGINES AND MACHINERY. 
1880 a IDe ov ss 2.25 ve 1.25 
1900 we 19.5 Pa 4.25 fai 7.5 

` AGGREGATE OF THE ABOVE. 
1880 .. .. 151.25 27.25 z 6.b 
1900 ... 163. zs 55.5 ou’ 37. 


There is certainly evidence of remarkable growth in the exports of 
Germany and the United States, but no indication of the decay of 
British industries. But it is hardly worth while bandying figures 
with the author of “ Drifting,” after the examples we have had of his 
methods. Let us turn, then, to some of his general arguments. A 
man’s illustrations may be unfortunate or faulty, and yet his reason- 
ing and his main conclusions may be sound. Is it so in this 
instance ? i 

Our author is greatly concerned at the excess of our imports over 
` our exports, and upon the evidence of our decaying industries, which 
we have been examining, and other statements hardly more con- 
vincing concludes that we must be paying for it out of capital. 
First, as to this excess. It is certainly very large and very remark- 
able. A reference to Diagram I. will show its growth and magni- 
tude. In the last three years, 1898-1900, the excess of our imports 
over our exports of merchandise averaged on our total foreign trade 
£167,000,000 a year. In addition to this, our average net annual 
import of bullion and specie was for these three years £8,000,000 ; 
while the value of diamonds imported from the Cape (over £4,000,000 
u year) is not included either under merchandise or under bullion 
and specie. Here, then, is a total of £180,000,000 a year, either in 
money or money’s worth, pouring into this country, for which the 
Trade Accounts as they stand show no quid proquo. It may not 
all be pure profit—that would be expecting too much. The greater 
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part of it must in fact be payment for services rendered by English- 
men, either working abroad and remitting money or its equivalent 
home, or earning freight in the shipping trade, and so enhancing 
the value of our imports at the port of entry into this country. A 
large portion of it must be the interest upon our investments abroad 
and in the colonies. What it is really difficult to believe about this 
splendid sum, is that it is evidence of commercial failure and fit 
subject for the melancholy of the alarmist statistician. 

° There is abundant evidence to show that the familiar way of 
reckoning up imports and exports in value is not all plain sailing. 
Consider these curious facts. Taking an average for the three years 
1888-9-90, and the three years 1898-9-1900, for the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the United States, we find that while the annual 
excess of imports of merchandise into the United Kingdom has 
grown from £97,000,000 to £167,000,000; in the United States the 
excess of eeports has grown from £8,000,000 to £117,000,000, and in 
Germany the eacess of imports has increased from £29,000,000 to 
£62,000,000. Yet it is admitted—nay, with our author it is cause 
for complaint—that both the United States and Germany have been 
growing in prosperity, and at our expense, all these years. How 
comes it, then, that these two prosperous countries exhibit these 
different symptoms’ of their success; and that in Germany an accom- 
paniment of success passes unnoticed, which in England is pointed 
out as the sign and seal of incipient ruin ? 

A study of the foreign trade of Germany as recorded in our foreign 
Statistical Abstract reveals an even more curious set of facts. 

For the five years 1875-9 the imports of Germany averaged 
£50,000,000 more than the exports. 2 

For the nine years 1880-88 the imports and exports of Germany 
balanced—the difference sometimes one way and sometimes the 
other, never exceeding £5,000,000. _ 

For the eight years 1889-96 there was a sudden change right away, 
and the excess of imports over exports averaged £40,000,000 a year. 

For the four years 1897-1900 the average excess of imports into 
Germany has been £60,000,000 a year. 

Doubtless the suddenness of these changes is to be accounted for 
by changes in official methods of computation. —But incidentally we 
have an interesting side-light on the value of “values” for compara- 
tive statistics; and in any case we do not understand why no whisper 
of the decline of German Trade has reached our political economists 
in view of the alarming increase in the excess of imports officially 
recorded. 

A little obiter dictum of the author of “Drifting” will serve as 
an illustration of his total misconception of the course of international 
trade. “Tf,” he says, “a British merchant makes a profit of £2,000 
a year by selling Swedish timber to France, he enriches the country 
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“by £2,000 per annum without affecting by his transactions our 
“ export or import figures.” The italics are mine. How, then, will 
that British merchant—ee hypothesi living in London, or there is 
no point in the illustration—get paid? Of course, the transactions 
of this British merchant do affect our trade—and our import trade 
—practically to the extent of £2,000. Commerce, in ultimate 
analysis, is based on intrinsic values. In money or money’s worth 
—in meal if not in malt—the balances of international trade must 
be settled. Paper will not do, except as a temporary accommodation? 
Here, then, in the profits of our traders, buying, say by telegraph, 
„timber in Sweden, and selling it, say by letter, in France—paying 
Sweden ‘by drawing on France, but receiving the profit balance in 
some form or another in England—in these and similar profits lies 
a further explanation of dur gigantic excess of imports over exports, 


ARE WE Livine on OUR CAPITAL? 


As do this bogey that we are living on our capital, let us see 
what it amounts to. We have to account for an excess of imports 
over exports of, say, £180,000,000 annually accruing to the United 
Kingdom. Now this balance in our favour is not a thing of yesterday, 
- as a reference to Diagram I. in this article will show. In the last 
quarter of a century this excess must have aggregated well over 
£3,000,000,000. If, now, this represents realisation of our capital 
—the question arises in what form can capital be leaving this 
country in this tremendous fashion without figuring in our 
carefully-compiled trade returns? The sale of our coal and 
other mineral products—which may, perhaps, with some truth 
be termed a realisation of capital—duly figures, and is already 
accounted for in those returns. It must be something which does 
not come under the cognisance of our Board of Trade officials, not 
merchandise and not bullion or specie. Bills of exchange, cheques, 
notes, or other negotiable instruments sent by post will not serve, 
because sooner or later the money or the goods they represent must 
be collected here and remitted abroad. What then can it be? The 
sound view is, of course, that the consideration for this handsome 
revenue is service rendered abroad or on the high seas by persons 
living in these islands—but that, again, is not capital, and, of course, 
does not meet the views of the new political economists. There 
remains but one alternative. There is a way—practically the only 
way—in which money’s worth can be exported from the United 
Kingdom without figuring. in the trade returns and without 
being a service rendered for payment. We might pay the 
foreigner in stocks and shares bought in happier times, and 
now sold in our destitute old age to pay for our daily bread.. Scrip 
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worth £100,000,000, paid for, say, twenty years ago, could be sent - 
abroad to-morrow in payment for £100,000,000 of imported food- 
stuffs without leaving any record on our trade statistics. ; 

Now this, so far as we can understand him at all, is the only 
possible meaning that we can attach to our author’s dark hints 
about our dwindling capital. But there arises this further point. 
Obviously, if we are living on our capital, we cannot also be adding 
to that vapital; obviously, too, from the accepted data, this dismal 
‘process has been going on these many disastrous years; further, 
when this scrip first came into our possession it hal been honestly 
paid for—at least we will hope so-~and as it would not have figured 
in the imports we should expect to find a period of yreat excess of 
British exports over imports. Or is it seriously alleged that we are 
paying our way by exporting the stock and share certificates of 
Consols, British Railways, and other home investments? Now let 
us consider what all this involves. If it is foreign scrip, 
originally bought abroad, when and how did we pay for 
it in such quantities that “after all these years our supply, 
instead of getting smaller, seems to grow larger year by yearP If 
it is stocks and shares of dividend-paying English concerns, how is 
it that the annual interest ow the vast accumulations now in the 
hands of the foreigners does not of itself send up our exports, whether 
of merchandise or specie, to am extent to gladden the heart of the 
author of “ Drifting” and his school? In any case, how comes it 
that the assessments to income-tax on income derived from foreign 
and colonial securities have increased from £8,000,000 in 1881 to 
£19,000,000 in 1899? The whole thing is preposterous. The theory 
that we are paying for the excess of imports over exports out of 
capital is in the first place untenable, in the absence of a scintilla of 
evidence to that effect—on the contrary, such evidence as bears upon 
thepoint at all distinctly negatives the idea—and in the second 
place is incredible by reason of the absurdities it must imply, 

One last point and we have done with the author of “ Drifting ” 
—for the present at any rate. Ho sets out, among others, this com- 
parison, “eloquent” of British poverty: 


Average credit balance of each Depositor in a 
Savings Bank in, Canada ae EN .. 66 
Average ditto in Great Britain .., ote oe 19 


To anyone accustomed to deal with figures this great difference at 
once suggests some great difference in local conditions—as doubtless 
there exists. But, putting that aside, let us see what we can learn 
from the mere statistics available, which should suggest caution in 
making deductions. We find this: in Canada the depositors in 
savings banks are only about 1 in 30 of the population. In Great 
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Britain they are 1 in 4. Again, the average credit balance of an 
English depositor is about £18; that of an Irish depositor is £24. 
Ts it therefore arguable that the distressful country is after all 
quietly amassing wealth beside which the little hoard of Wealthy 
England already shows mean and contemptible in the dry light of 
official statistics? The fact is, some writers seem constitutionally 
incapable of understanding that figures, like words, must be used 
and understood with referepce to their context. The author of 
“Drifting ” suffers from this defect in an altogether remarkable, « 
not to say exalted, degree. 
H. Moraan-Browne. 





READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


(d 
Homo søm: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


HIS paper seeks an answer to this question: “ What is the real 
“state of things in the matter of reading on the part of the 
“young ‘people of to-day, as compared with those of a previous. 
“generation?” It is obviously right that this question should evoke 
interest; for probably more depends on the sort of things a growing 
mind takes for its daily diet, than on the nature of the food math 
which the body is fed. 

There is little doubt that a great mass of the very cheap A 
accessible literature of ihe day is utterly unprofitable, if not 
noxious in a positive sense. But when one makes this assertion and- 
deplores the sort of printed matter that one sees in the hands of 
young, and indeed of older, people in trains, restaurants, etc., one is 
generally met with the reply, which would, in itself have some force 
if it were demonstrably true, that the people who read this eort of 
thing nowadays read nothing at all fifty years ago. The truth of 
this defence of the cheap and nasty literature which one sees in all 
hands is, however, not by any means certain; and the purpose of this 
paper is to enquire into it under certain particular conditions, which 
seem to be peculiarly open to observation. 

When one regards dhe meaning of speech, writing and the multi- 
plication of written utterances, there can be no doubt as 
to the ehormous importance of the nature of the thing so reproduced 
and scattered at random over the world. Indeed the printed 
book, which puts in readily comprehensible form before a 
man the utterances, thoughts, speculations, histories and emotions 
of his fellow man, may be taken as embodying the present 
limit of civilisation, and as such it is capable of the most enormous 
activity and power. 

Now it may be said of almost every invention that ‘has resulted 
from man’s power of observation and synthetic reasoning, that it has 
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been applied for the good of man, for the mere entertainment or l 


pleasuring of the harmless desires of man, and, with terrible facility, 
for the moral.and intellectual degradation of man. A moment's 
thought, on the lines suggested by one example, will convince anyofie 
of the truth of this assertion. 

The electric transmission of words has aunihilated terrestrial space 
in relation to thought, Of the enormous value to humanity of such 
a triumph of scientific methods it is needless to speak. It is also 
unnecessary to enlarge on the idea that congratulatory messages, the 
lazy “wire” at 8.30 a:m. instead of a letter at 9.30 p.m., and the’ 
order for “a little dinner at Greenwich,” are examples of the adapta- 
tion of a great achievement to trivial and idle purposes. But what 
shall we say of the betting news, the intoxication with interest in 
entirely trivial things, and the mass of utterly groundless rumour 
that the Tape-machine and the special edition circulate far and wide, 
only to cause excitement, anxiety or false hope, until yesterday's 
“ report on the best authority ” is stamped a lie by the “ authoritative 


“contradiction” of to-day? Here surely we have such an abuse of . 


a great invention as may almost suggest a doubt as-to the ultimate 
benefit it has conferred upon mankind. And such abuse is common 
to every innovation, from the ghastly rattle of the up-to-date “Song 
“of the Shirt” to the silent swiftness of the Brennan Torpedo. 
With the increased ease of production and consequent cheap- 
ness of books, it seems at all events probable that in their case it is 
the last-named of these three phases of every human development 
which has become increasingly prominent. That is to say, the more 


than worthless, the destructive, book has grown out of all proportion ` 


to the purely good, or the purely entertaining and harmless book. 
It would be a very curious subject for the strange person who can 
find abstract statistics either interesting or profitable, to investigate 
the relative number of profitable, harmlessly entertaining, and posi- 
tively pernicious, morbid, reason-destroying publications that appear 
in one year in this country alone. It seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that, if the requirements, moral or esthetic, were even of 
a very moderate standard, it would be found that the latter class 
outnumbers, the two former taken together. 

It is not alone that the ethics and esthetics of so many books aro 
bad, the moral tone dubious and the stimulus unwholesome; that 
is bad enough in itself. But the mischief is that the prominence 
given to a certain species of literature, if it must so be called, its 
cheapness, its innate impertinence, act not only as an inducement 
to partake of unwholesome mental pabulum, but they unfit the mind 
for the digestion of anything more wholesome or profitable. The 
appetite grows by what it feeds on; and it is not surprising that 
the final state of the mind which has pastured on such rank herbage 
is one of indifference towards anything that is difficult to find, 
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difficult to masticate, and perhaps uncomfortable to an easy con- 


` science, lying, as it were, a little uneasy on the intellectual and 


moral stomach. It is as if the diet of a child were advanced from 


- peill to sweet sherbet, and from that to brandy, and men were to 


wonder at an infant maturing through a brief stage of sickly youth 
into a premature decrepitude. 
The reason of this unhealthy mental development is not far to 
seek, The unwholesome book fails in the mission of every book. 
It does not oxtend man’s knowledge of man, but merely repeats in 
* various more or less piquant dressings the story of certain vices, 
craftinesses, heartlessnesses, and failings, which are essentially not the 
study of man, but a morbid interest in the remnants of beasts, which 
an imperfect civilisation and faulty education have failed to eradi- 
cate in man. It fails to deal with aliquid humani, in so far as it puts 
forward as interesting problems what are really sordid difficulties 
in the life of the animal, difficulties of whose existence everyone 
is aware, and with which the right-minded man tries to cope in the 
inmost privacy of his heart and mind. 


- Tt is very easy to see how a half-intelligent mind can confuse the 
‘ study of aliquid humani with the morbid interest in humanum cst 


crrare. The use of the expression liter humaniores indicates what 
the function of literature should be; whereas the enlarging upon 
human errings in photographic nakedness of form and detail, as 
being themselves interesting or amusing, deserves no place in human 
literature at all. f 

There are probably two opinions as to the moral and æsthetic 
justification for such books as The Actor Manager or Mammon and 
Co., books to which acknowledged authorities have ascribed a high 
place in literature and in the history of the human race. These opinions 
depend, no doubt, on varying interpretations of the term “ broad- 


y 


“mindedness”; but at least everyone will be prepared to accept 


the view that books of this clasa can only come into line with books 
of real utility and profitableness in the same way in which strych- 
nine and belladonna are useful, though dangerous, drugs. It is, 
indeed, unlikely that anyone will be ready to advocate the wider 
circulation of so-called “ strong ” books among the rising generation. 
But, quite apart from books which to many intelligent people must 
appear actually vicious in tendency, there remain the less directly 
and purposely emancipated books, those which do not preach the 


gospel of the human: will supreme, but merely display a pitiful. 


levity in regard to serious things. These may, in all tolerance, be 
classed as unnecessary, inasmuch as they do not contribute to man’s 
knowledge on any point, and, therefore, fail to create any lasting 
interest. 

The perfectly harmless book or magazine story has much to say 
in its own justification. Indeed, a writer like the author of Captain 
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Kettle, in very truth, seems to interest one in things essentially 
human, if not exactly humane. He may not help anyone to form 
a character or mould his mind; but he in_no way blunts his reader's 

faculty. Even such work as that, however, should find no place m 

the education of growing minds, if only because there is no time for 

i. It teaches nothing of the progress of humanity on its ascent 

from bestiality to divinity. One justifies the reading of such work 

to oneself because one has no scruple about enjoying the comedy of 
human eccentricities at times when one has taken one’s allowance 
of tragedy and serious drama, and longs for simple relaxation. But 
if one has in any measure profited by the experience of one’s own 
upbringing, one is bound to place these things before the eyes of 

& younger generation in the same light as pipes and bottles, and 

other things for which “the time has not come.” In all such 

iatters one has to face the gibe that one is growing old and out of 

sympathy with the young: that one forgets one ever was a boy. 

It is quite true: we smoked on the sly, and would have experimented 

on the port, if it had been as accessible as cheap tobacco; and we 

now in such matters adopt the tone of prohibition and rebuke, which 

we ourselves resented in our fathers. We bow our heads, and own 
- the soft impeachment: but we, know quite well, although no younger 
generation will ever believe it, that in many questions the limita- 
tions of youth and the privileges of age are at a standstill, the rela- 
tions of enquiry and prohibition definitely fixed. We are bound 
to pass on to another generation the whips and scorns of our own 
salad days. 

In the matter of books, however, the problem is different in almost 
every aspect, and, where it is at all analogous, it comes under 
precisely similar condemnation. The father who allows his son. of 
fifteen to play billiards in a room full of grown-up men, who all 
smoke and drink whiskey and water, and sooner or later finds himself 
looking cn helplessly as the youngster produces his cigarette case and 
fills him a tumbler, is after all showing a culpable indifference to his 
son’s moral development precisely analogous to the criminal 
negligence of the mother who takes no pains to prevent her daughter 
of fifteen from reading a beastly English translation of Vana, or for 
the matter of that the Vew Virtue, Every sane man, be-he never so 
little of a purist, must regret that either one or the other should 
have had the privilege and responsibility of bringing up a child. 

The peculiar difference of the book problem from the tobacco 
problem and the wine problem lies in this, that it is almost entirely 
new. Only one generation ago—and far be it from me on general 
~- -principles to pose as the laudator temporis acti—the number of 
published books was small; men did not face publication unless 
they felt they had that to say which had to be said; publishers were 
more essentially scholars and gentlemen, less fundamentally trades- 
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men; books were dear; and people were not content to purchase things 
“hat passed away at a reading. They wanted possessions for their 
money. Magazines, Chambers’ Journal, Blackwood, and the like, 
were high in tone, highly instructive and anything but common. 
In the realm of juvenile literature Ballantyne was monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

The result of this comparatively limited “ modern” literature and 
the high commercial value of books was, that when such new 
, books as a boy could lay his hands on,'were read, or even. before he. 
* got any new books into his hands at all, he naturally turned to such 
standard works as were in the house. Between the publication of the 
periodic writings of this or that author whose books interested this or 
that individual, he was driven to classics of one sort or another. 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot and Shakespeare were read ’ 
by hundreds who would now declare them tedious, uneventful, and 
colourless. It is absolutely futile to challenge the truth of this 
statement; for it is intellectually and physically impossible for the 
great mass of readers, who try to keep abreast of the flood of 
modern publications, to keep in touch with what has gone before. 
Indeed, it has ‘come to this, that there are no periods between the 
appearance of one book and another of the same class. There are 
published every day more books of the merest “ pass-time ” order than 
any one could read, though he had no other occupation and the 
books required no thought in the reading, which in iruth many 
of them do not. There were 2,750 novels published in England in 
1899. 

Neglecting for the time being all books that are in themselves of 
an undesirable character, immoral, profane, or morbid, there is yet 
the host of books from the reading of which nothing comes to the 
reader but a very unprofitable excitement as to how the intentional 
confusions of the most artificial of artificers are going to be most 
artificially solved, and who marries whom. Even this human source 
of excitement is generally eliminated in the first chapter, and 
becomes a mere question of whose trcuser button was found in the 
mashed potato, the fatal clue that in the end unmasks the harmless 
necessary villain of the piece. 

„ 95 again, we have the so-called “ Historical Books” for boys ; 

‘so good for the boys, you know; teaches them a lot of history; 
Eats patriotism, ete., etc.” Such books are possibly as harmless 
as sherbet in themselves, unless it be harmful for the youth of a 
country to think that every international difficulty that ever arose 
was really ‘settled by the bravery, extraordinary prudence and fore- 
thought, and portentous physical prowess of a young countryman of 
their own, the only son of his mother, and she was a widow, 
whom circumstances forced into foreign service. This kind 
of thing is brought to a climax in the words of that most 
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monotonous: of writefs, who has probably done more than any 
living author to unfit the minds of young men for the study of real 
history and the appreciation of true romance. 

But worse than any books of any kind are the magazines afd 
daily papers. They come in their thousands, the magazines once a 
month, to upset such little equilibrium as a young mind can have 
acquired in the brief period of respite. For the two days succeeding 
their issue nothing is done, till the magazines are mastered with a 
thoroughness that is never dgvoted to the pursuit of pure literature, | 
or, indeed, of any real learning. 

, Here, again, one is frequently told that the magazines instil a 
good deal of knowledge by stealth, as it were. That is at least a 
doubtful contention, and the real probability is, that the reading 
of such “ wares of Autolycus ” is a process of intemperately imbibing 
the events of each of the many short or long stories, in the course of 
which it is the rarest thing in the world to extend one’s knowledge 
of God or man, or to experience any pleasure from the form or style 
of workmanship. One takes in the matter more or less accurately, 
deliberately blinding oneself to the crudities of style and workman- 
ship, and substituting a spurious excitement and anxiety for the 
pleasure and interest which a trained intellect would derive from 
the contemplation of any real work of art, be the subject what it may. . 
These things may be rdnked as the surface-drainage of the literary 
talent, or otherwise, of the day: for the pleasure of the moment 
they are ephemeral in essence, and take no place in the permanent 
adornment of a human intellect. 

The reading in this slipshod way of such an infinite multiplication 
of shallow writings may be compared to indiscriminate catching of 
any and every butterfly by a thoughtless child. The true collector 
catches, as far as he can, what he requires to enlarge his knowledge: 
he examines the detail of structure and variation: what he does not 
require for his collection he lets go unscathed: what he has already 
seen in all its varieties he refuses to catch at all, if he recognizes it as 
such. Eut what should we think of the collector who filled up his 
cabinet with larger or smaller specimens of the commoner and less 
exquisitely beautiful varieties, leaving no room for the rarer and 
more intrinsically beautiful ones, simply because he did not care 
about the trouble of enlarging his field of research? Is he perceptibly 
better than the child that does not collect at all, but only catches for 
the fun of the catching? 

Tt is hore that the destructiveness of the Magazine literature comes 
in in full force, especially for the young. The mind becomes satisfied f 
with a very low standard of art, and a very physical species of plea- 
surable excitement, and it is perfectly content never to look into a 
book for any higher pleasure. Scott, Thackeray, Lytton, and all the 
host of those who bave made for English the name of “ the language 
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‘fof the novel,” who are translated into every modern language and 
read abroad more than at home, become mere names. Their works 
stand unopened on the shelves where. the enthusiasm of a past, or the 
re8pectability of a present, generation has put them. And it seems 
to be becoming more and more apparent that the reading of short 
‘stories, involving no effort to retain their links and elements of 
structure, inartistic in form, unwholesome in sentiment, and often 
ugly in conception, is the cause why the large majority of young 
people read no good books. Ms i ' 

The effect of desultory and aimless skimming of a thousand things 
in magazines is as important as one would expect to find the abuse 
of so wonderful a thing as we know a printed book to be. It is 
destructive of individuality of character, of personality in relation to 
occupation, and of the power of reading, marking and digesting what 
great men have thought upon great questions of cosmopolitan 
interest. One is involuntarily reminded of thewords put by Charles 
Reade into the mouth of the father of Erasmus, when speaking to 
the owners of the first printing press he had ever seen. “My sons, 
“you carry here the very wings-of knowledge. Oh, never abuse this 
“great craft. Print no ill books: they would fly abroad countless as 
“locusts, and lay waste men’s souls.” 

How one is to teach the young to avoid the infection with this 
vicious Habit of reading only what can be read carelessly, and with 
immediate positive results in the way of excitement, is the problem 
that home, school and church ought to set themselves to solve. 

A person who has had no opportunity of seeing great pictures may 
be satisfied with the pretty machine work which advertising enter- 
prise spreads abroad: he is at all events not likely to become blunted 


. in his sense of the really beautiful by it. In all probability he will 


feel, and in a measure understand, the first masterpiece of painting 
that he sees all the better for the training of poster and leaflet. At 
all events public control has so far made it impossible for his mind 
to be warped and his morality undermined by the contemplation of 
endless cheap presentments of what is esthetically and morally bad. 
Also the amount of effort required from the individual who is being 

‘ impressed by a great picture is infinitely small, compared with that 
required from the young mind which starts on any book involving 
higher ideals or more complex reasoning. 

‘The so-called teaching of literature in our schools, except perhaps 
in the best of girls’ schools—and it should always be remémbered 
that a girl has positive and negative opportunities such as are vouch- 

-safed to few boys—is not likely to do much in the way of 
strengthening a young mind, or training it to fight the evil that 
makes itself prominent on every bookstall in the country, and is 
countenanced, in all the blissful ignorance of respectability, by 
-ninety-nine out of a hundred well-meaning parents. 
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Reading a play of Shakespedre is good in itself; but making 
boys, who are by nature inclined to read what gives no trouble to 
understand, and not to read what will not bear skimming, learn such 
a play, write notes on it, and paraphrase it in a language they can 
understand, that is another matter. One boy in twenty is possibly 
started on a new line of pleasure and profit by the process; but tho 
` probability is, that he would have come to it sooner or later in any. 

case. As for the other nineteen, it is doubtful whether it does not 

for ever place Shakespeare on the shelf of school-books, and causg 
him to be left there with the other principia of school suffering. 
And if this is so with Shakespeare, what must be the schoolboy’s 
attitude towards the hundred and one authors of all ages, whose 
birthdays, deathdays: and lists of works, probably with the added 
complication of chronological order on internal evidence, he has had 
to cram and disgorge, with no further pleasure to the student than 
could be derived from the knowledge that they are certainly dead, 
and will write no more books? Yet it must be by some form of 
direct teaching that young minds are brought to a true appreciation 
of such books as fulfil their proper mission—that is to say, books 
which give man an insight into the things that are human, as 
opposed to the things that are merely incidental to human frailty. 
There is no lack of evidence as to the importance of the food that 
feeds the mind, in comparison with the food that feeds the body. 
We see the result of worthless books in acute form in the lunatic 
asylum and the police court; the feeble intellect, unhinged by the 
morbid introspections of the problem novel, or the feeble character, 
thrown off its moral balance by the criminal heroics of the penny 
novelette. ' 
But these concrete instances apart, we can, by looking for it, see it 
in an insidious and not altogether obvious form, in the apathy and 
irresolution of the fin de siècle boy in regard to any and every problem 
higher than the composition of the All England Team. Indeed it 
does not seem far-fetched to attribute to the disintegrating force of 
short stories and highly-coloured but shallow articles, on an endless 
variety of subjects, the very considerable indifference with which 
the youth of to-day so often leaves it to his parents to evolve for him 
a career in life, and in so many cases only awakens to the desire to 
do one definite thing at a far later period of his life than the genora- 
tion who knew not magazines. It stands to reason that it should 
be so. A book in the days of careful writing, careful acceptance by 
the publisher, and careful consideration on the part of the buyer, 
generally tended in one direction only. The slightest bias in a mind _ 
towards one direction or another affected the choice of the few books 

& young person acquired for a possession. These in their turn nur- 

tured and strengthened the natural bent of their owner’s mind; he 
` read them many times and found in them decided colour and out- 
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line. They strengthened the tone of his thought and cleared the 
perspective of his view. But the endless procession of magazines 
keeps all subjects in kaleidoscopic motion before the unstable mind 
of youth, making it dabbler in all things and enthusiast for none. 

As has already been indicated, the stuff that is easy to take in, 
because it is so sloppy and empty of nourishment, naturally acts in a 
manner: detrimental to the general development of the intellect. 
But at the same time it stodges the mind, and weakens the appetite 
for, and power of attacking, more solid food. 

Coupled with this light reading of merely sensational stuff, there is 
the positive vice ‘of devoting study and thought to the chronicles of 
sport. Truly it-is a good thing to play games, and not a bad thing 
to look on at games played in a spirit of play. But it is an utterly 
unworthy thing to spend one’s time and energy in reading about 
games into which the element of professionalism has so ruthlessly 
intruded. How is any one to retain any. faculty for appreciating all 
that is best in the form and thought of a great book, if for his natural 
recreation and interest he is content with the records of other people’s 
runs and goals, written in the style of the sporting columns of the 
daily evening press. 

TË this were a mere boyish phase one would smile at the serious 
study devoted to such paltry interests, hoping to see it transferred to 
more enduring ones later on. But it is not so. Go into any public 
reading-room and pick up the paper as a young man of twenty-two 
or twenty-three has left it, look at the records of any public library, 
or indeed listen to the conversation of an average collection of not 
unintelligent young men. Magazines, the sporting columns of the 
daily papers and a periodic visit to the music-halls, will 
fully equip any one for his share in the conversation. The 
man who ventures to enquire whether by chance anyone has 
read One of our Conquerors, or, should his courage run to it, recall 
a story of Balzac as furnishing the framework of some popular work 
of the day, may be fairly sure to find himself rated as a conceited 
coxcomb and a dull fellow, unless people have been previously 
warned that they are to look upon him as @ very distinguished man, 
and therefore, in all probability, not such a fool as he looks. This - 
is a pessimistic view of the situation, no doubt; but in calling for any 
reform one does well to emphasize the extent of failure in the 
hitherto prevailing systems, stopping short only at anything that 
may be challenged as false in principle or detail. The writer ven- 
tures to think that, whatever may be said of exceptional men, or 
exceptional societies, he has not exaggerated the urgency of the 
call for improvement in the training of young minds to value and 
cherish good books. = 

One can no more limit what is obtainable after a certain age, in 
these days of journalistic and editorial enterprise, than one can 
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filter all disease germs out of the natural atmosphere. But it ought 
to be possible so to nourish the growing mind, and build up its 
defensive forces, as to enable it to repel the pestilence that walkgth 
in the magazine, just as a healthy system repels the omnipresent 
factors of disease and corruption of the body. 

It may be that this is not the work of the class-room at all, except 
in very rare cases, where a teacher’s own literary faculty and enthu- 
siasm sows a seed that germinates faster than external weeds. It 
may be that it is within the scope of voluntary literary associations 
to arrest the degeneration of thinking individuals into monotonous 
multiples of a thoughtless unit: an object surely worthy of profound 
and anxious consideration. Or it may be that such a mission lies 
within the province of the pulpit or the stage, not below the dignity 
of the one, nor above the capabilities of the other. The probability 
is that it is a divided duty, falling for different characters to different 
agencies. But in so far as it immediately applies to the very young’ 
it primarily rests with the parent and the schoolmaster, and it ought 
io be their care, that young minds are nob exposed to the evil 
influences of ugly, morbid, and sensational conceptions. 

During the possible period of hedging in, which must under 
modern conditions of necessity be brief, every effort should be made 
to create a positive attitude of mind. Teachers and mothers should 
read to their children, and see that they read good books ‘for them- 
selves, if need be, rewarding for a clear reproduction of the sense 
of any good book, never punishing for a failure to understand, at 
first hearing or reading, that which involves a new form of mental 
effort. Too much reading is perhaps the most important thing to 
check. Reading, with some young people, becomes a habit, pure 
and simple; and they do not in the least care what it is they read. 
_ Such children ought to be stopped whenever they are found reading 

anything wasteful of brain and eye, or unfitted for their age. This 
all means time and trouble: and that is the very point. A great 
reform is needed, great issues are at stake, and it is criminal folly 


to imagine that anything but a great effort will avail. 


H. Y. WEISSE. 
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N this country very little systematic enquiry or effective study 
has been bestowed on the social conditions under which we spend 
our non-productive hours. The ill-effect of this neglect is 

apparent, and has been widely commented on of late, in one direc- 
tion; we can even spare a little time from our destructive labours 
to talk and write, and in some rare cases even to think, about “ the 
“Housing question”; but there is another part of non-productive 
life which, according to the old rhyme, should cover as much time 
as either our working or our sleeping hours, and this part has, till 
recently, been almost entirely ignored by our statesmen, municipal 
and national. “Right hours’ work, eight hours’ play, eigh} hours’ 
“ sleep ”—some day, perhaps! Meanwhile, no attention is given to 
the recreative hours which rises much above dilettantism—mere 
trifling with the subject. According to Doctor Watts’s lyric, the 
Devil appears to be the only sociologist who, in modern times, has ` 
given his mind to the subject. “Satan finds some mischief still for 
“idle hands to do.” In the Hebrew economic, which has guided our 
modern industrialism till quite recently, God attended tb the working 
hours, and the Devil to the hours we are to consider here. I am not 
prepared to deny it. I would even enforce the lesson that individual 
efforts to meet the demands of humanity when not engaged in 
productive activity are often prompted by the enemy of God and 
the Commonweal. The more reason, especially as we approach a 
humane limit to the hours of industrial drudgery, for a clear survey 
of the uses to which we put the remaining hours. 

The subject, it is true, is sometimes discussed from the side of 
supply, qualitatively, by art critics; but it can scarcely be claimed 
that this direction of thought has been very fruitful, and we are 
not far from the truth if we say that laissez faire is our guiding 
principle in recreation as much as it was thirty or forty years ago 
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in industry. At best laissez faire tempered by art criticism. This 
being so, we cannot expect to get very far with the consideration of 
communal recreation at present, and I shall not attempt to do mugh 
more in this article than to get a principle established, and to prove 
that the doctrine of laissez faire is a mistake, and a fortiori a mistake’ 
in citizenship, when applied to recreation. ; 
Nor am I inclined to underrate the difficulties of this task in the 
teeth of the strong prejudices that have grown up under what may 
be called “the new disorder.” The individual who is engaged im 
supplying recreation of course looks with ingrained jealousy and 
distrust on elected authority; that is to be expected; but he also 


: feels a contempt which is not reached by the possessor of the ordinary 


vested interest, a contempt for the ignorance of the municipal 
councillor, who gives an unwilling attention to the subject of recrea- 
tion only when he is compelled to do so, and then only in a negative 


- attitude. In the meantime, the great unorganised public, shrewdly 


suspecting incompetence on both sides, is, we will hope, in this 
matter, too, gradually waking up to the necessity of ridding itself 
of the fetters imposed by privilege, monopoly and sloth, which pre- 
vent it from growing into an organised people. Until this is done 
it will inevitably groan impotently under the dull monotony of its 
existence. . 

' I think then, we shall do well to approach the subject here from 
the public, the consumers’ side, to examine the causes in the people’s 
history which have led up to what we must all regard as a very 
lamentable state of things, and, without going much into detail, to 
suggest some principle of propaganda which will give its due import- 
ance to a part of civilised life which has, I believe, been too much 
ignored by social reformers. 

- As the subject has apparently been so little studied, perhaps I may 
be forgiven if I go back more than two thousand years in world- 
history, and remind my readers that there was a European civilisa- 
tion then existing, in which the State dealt with the provision of 
recreation as a necessary part of its functions, and that at the highest 
period of Atheniam citizenship the principle was even recognised by 
the political philosopher* that recreation should be provided for the 
workers rather than for the idlers of the community. 

There are three conditions in the provision of recreation at this 
period that we should do well, I believe, to dwell uponyif we are to 
extract from it lessons for our own guidance. a ; 

The first condition lies in the fact that what we now call indus- 
trialism was performed by a slave population, who, however, shared 
with the free citizens in the enjoyment of recreation provided by the 
community. f 


* See Aristotla’s “ Politics,’ Pook FVII, 


` 
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* For the second condition we must turn for a few moments to the 
productive side. The circumstance that in the most highly-developed 
Greek communities recreation was provided in its executive depart- 
nfents by the cultured classes in the community, is found repeated in _ 


, the higher development of municipal life“in Italy in the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries, and still, to some extent, among ourselves, 
as in a University boat-race, in contradistinction to the customs of 
Eastern civilisation and Imperial Rome, where recreatién was pro- 
vided in every department by slaves. Gladiators, athletes, and actors 
“were slaves who worked for the entertafnment of a wealthy populace. 

The third, and by far the most important circumstance in connec- 
tion with Communal Recreation at that period, an aspect of the ques- 
tion which includes the other two features, brings me to the first 
suggestion on which I want to dwell at some length—the inseparable 
union of the two ideas of Industry and Recreation. 

I fear I must in this enquiry reject the merely “amusing ” side 
of recreation and must press home the proposition that recreation 
cannot be considered apart from industry unless we are to give up 
all hope of a ‘progressive civilisation. This was the point of view 
that had been reached at the most triumphant periods of Greek and 
Italian municipal life, and although the difficulties. of our modern 
civilisation are much greater, I believe our unconscious adherence 
to-it in the main in England has been one of the principal -causes 
of our national prosperity. It contains a complete practical syn- 
thesis of social life; whereas Hebrew economic and Christian 
esthetic, as symbolised by the ant in the one case, and the lily in 
the other, respectively lose sight of half the problem. - 

It would, indeed, seem to be a law in National development, that 
as a people becomes less energetic, less healthy and vigorous, the 
merely hedonistic view of recreation grows more marked, and 
whereas in the highest developments of civilised life, recreation— 
re-creation—as its name implies, was a means by which mankind 
could be assisted and encouraged in its finer and more strenuous 
productive efforts, among decaying peoples recreation takes the form 
of pastime, of killing time, of shortening a life which has become 
tedious, either through monotony and want of interesting quality 
in its work, or through idleness, and consequent relaxation of 
physical and moral fibre. Action and exercise of body and mind then 
become necessary evils which can be alleviated only by fresh pleasures 
of sensation. The Eastern story of the potentate who offered 
a prize, his laughter, if I remember rightly, for the invention of a 
new pleasure, indicates the attitude of decadent periods, and; I fear, 
is not altogether without analogue in our modern so-called democracy, 
which rewards sensation so liberally while higher recreation is 
starved, the only difference being tbat the exploiter rather than the 
inventor gets the sultan’s daughter, a ae 


} 
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After the disintegration of civilised life, heralded by militarist 
in Rome, the Christian idea, asserting the equality of man, moved 
in the direction, not only of abolishing slavery as an institution, 
but of making the lives of the half-enfranchised serfs more bearable 
by supplying them, through the Church, with recreation, which 
here, as elsewhere, in its higher phases began as an extension of 
ritual. 

Leaving`on one side for the moment the Pagan gamés among the 
people, mainly phallic, which underlay the influence of the Church, 
and the hunting and fighting games which were the barbaric sports 
of the more energetic knights and nobles, we find that the authority 
of the Church enabled the people to draw together in large numbers 
for Communal Recreation of a higher kind. It was not, however, 
‘till the growth of cities in the West, and the consequent development 
of the arts and crafts, that the Church had the opportunity of 
organising recreation on a comprehensive scale. 

Since the calendar first divided life into working and non-working 
days, the holiday—holy-day—as its name implies, has been controlled 
by the priestly caste. Before the abolition of slavery as an institu- 
tion, the congregating-of large numbers of people for worship and its 
attendant recreative delights presented no great danger to the ruling 
castes which, of course, included the priests. But, as the half-freed 
people in the later middle age grew in numbers and knowledge, 
and as they filled the priesthood from their ranks, the danger became 
more and more acute. As we might have expected, on the decline 
of the priestly power the other ruling classes, at first feudal and 
then commercial, did their best to restrict the number of holidays 
in the calendar. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a city 
would deliberately arrange to take a month’s holiday under the 
auspices of the Church, during which work and war would cease, 
and thé whole city would turn out to enjoy itself. It was at this 
time the guilds found their chief recreation under the direction of 
the monks in the performance of Mystery and Miracle plays, and 
these festivals continued right on into the sixteenth century. For 
instance, in the “ Mystery of the Acts of the Apostles,” which 
relates in verse the history of all the apostles, from the death of 
Christ to their own martyrdom, the whole population of Bourges 
turned out for forty days to witness the spectacle. In these per- 
formances it will be remembered the guilds were the actors and the 
monks often the authors, and, probably, always the stage-managers 
—the stage directions being written in Latin, the rest of the Mystery 
in the vernacular. 

The revolt and crushing back of the peasants, the breaking up of 
the feudal system, the rise of commercialism, and the “ reformation 
“of the Church,” kept the whole of Europe in a ferment for nearly 
two centuries, and gave very little opportunity for Communal Recrea- 
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tion, but, as far as the influence of the Church was concerned, the 
change which resulted had a very special bearing on the question of 
recreation in England. 

«Even before the confiscation by the Crown of the treasures belong- 
ing to the abbeys and monasteries, those institutions had begun. to 
“lose sight of the functions they had formerly undertaken, of giving 
hospitality and recreation to the people, especially in the direction 
of the drama, which has always had a tendency to provoke scepticism ; 
but some of the funds left in trust were still devoted to the ends for 
. ‘which they were originally intended, and there is no doubt that 
Puritanism in England looked with special sourness on recreation 
end feasting, because the Puritan mind connected them with the . 
Roman Catholic religion. The, well-deserved odium that at one 
period attached to that institution unhappily carried with it a stigma 
which lighted on all its social methods. Higher education of the 
people suffered, and still suffers, in our old Universities, but higher 
recreation suffered still more severely. The Universities at least 
managed to keep possession of their revenues, but the great nobles 
who dipped their hands into the coffers of the Church had no notion 
of devoting their spoils to supplying the people with hospitality or 
recreation. The upper classes of society had become learned, and, 
with the help of the lawyers, had snatched the great educational 
endowments from the poor clerks and scholars, but they could not 
altogether make higher education, as they undoubtedly managed to 
make higher recreation, a private monopoly. . 

An excellent illustration of this sorrowful process may be traced 
in the case of the drama. On the title pages of the plays produced 
- on the stage before 1648, and. printed subsequently, may be found — 
the names of some of the great nobles who employed their servants 
to perform them—servants who became in time as much specialised 
as the cook or the coachman, but who still remained servants, the 
servants of the King, of the Queen, of the Duke of York, of the 
Earl of Pembroke, of the Earl of N ottingham, the Earl of Sussex, 
of Essex, of Derby, of Oxford, of Worcester, Lord Hunsden. 

The buildings where these plays were performed, instead of being 
either churches or erected against churches, as in the Mysteries and 
Miracle plays, were the palaces of kings and nobles, the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Inns of Court. Occasionally a 
large public inn was used under the special license of Royalty, and 
a building was sometimes even erected specially for the- purpose 
of producing plays, when it was always called a “private house.” 
On the restoration of the monarchy, the drama, which, of course, 
had been entirely suppressed during the Commonwealth—the actors 
being regarded as anti-social pests—became a court monopoly, and 
‘in the succeeding century the monopoly of a court which cared 
nothing for it. 

E Bua 
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An interesting piece of internal evidence of the ‘change from 


‘-. People’s Theatre to.Court Theatre may be traced in a comparison 


of the second. part of Shakespeare’ s play of “ Henry VI.” with the 
“Second Shepherd’s Play” in the Townely ‘series. It is the play 
in which the birth of Christ is announced to the shepherds watching 
their flocks by night, and is composed in what we should call low- 
comedy vein, but, according to the ideas then current, without~the 
slightest hint of irreverence. The period at which it was probably 
written was the period which Shakespeare, about 150 years after-_ 
wards, dealt with in “ Henry VI.”—+the first part of the 15th century. 
The spirit in which Shakespeare treated Jack Cade and his com- 
panions in the Peasants’ War which raged at that time, is much the 
same spirit as that in which the plutocratic dramatist of these times 
treats the Socialist orator in “Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” and kindred 
productions at Drury Lane—he is simply a ridiculous .and 
mischievous person—while a picture of the fine old English gentle- 
mamis given in Master Iden which became stereotyped in subsequent 
literary work. 

This worthy opens Scene 10 of Act IV. with a, characteristic 
soliloquy : 


Lord who would live turmoiled in the Court 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these. 

This small inheritance my father left me 
Contenteth me and worth. a monarchy. ; 
I seek not to wax great by others’ waning, ` ~ 
Or gather wealth I care not with what envy, '' 
Suffice it that I have maintains my state, 

And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 


If we compare this passage with the democratic ring of the second 
and third verses of the “Second Shepherd’s Play,” which was 
probably written by a monk whe came from the peasantry, we see 
how the people’s drama, a very real thing, has become the fancy ` 
picture of the Court poet: 


But we seely Shepherdes 
That walkys on the moor 
In faith we are neer handys 
Outt of the doore 
No wonder as it standys 
If we be poore, 

j For the tylth of our landys 
Lys fallow on the floare. 
As ye ken 
We are so hamyd (i.e., lamed) 
Ffor taxed and ramyd (t.e., oppressed) 
We are madé hand tamyd 
With these gentlery men. 
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Thus they refe as our rest (t.¢., rob us of) 
Our lady them wary, 

These mon that are Lord fest 
They cause the ploghe tary, 
That men say is for the best 
We find it contrary; 

Thus are husbandys opprest 
In pinte to miscary (2-2. e, point) 
On lyfe. 

Thus hold they us hunder , 
Thus bring they in blonder 

It were greate wonder | 

And ever should we thryfe. 


I have only chosen the drama because its records supply a con- 
nected history of the process ‘by which one of the great recreative 
instruments was lost to the people; but most other forms of recrea-' 
tion which involved the gathering of people in large numbers 
shared the same fate: 

Ineidentally too, of course, the invention of printing had ite effect 
in supplying a form of recreation, especially through newspapers 
and novels, which had not formerly existed, and which ‘could be 
enjoyed in solitude. 

But it was the invention of the great m machines and the 
consequent revolution in industry that finally deprived the people of 
any publie recreation that remained to them. It is difficult, 
almost impossible, for us to realise the kind of life which existed 
before the great inventions of machinery. Our England is s0 com- 
pletely different from the England of the first part of the eighteenth 
century that I should not have troubled my readers with this 
historical sketch, were it not that the completeness and apparent 
hopelessness of the conquest of humanity by machinery needs to be 
explained, if we are to get any glimpse of a better and brighter 
future on the recreational side, and were ib not that I discern some 
hope in the ideas which formerly existed on this subject, the decline 
of which made the conquest so easy.. The high idea of recreation - 
which included its organisation by the community had perished. 
Meanwhile the powerful hierarchy which had with all its faults done 
much on many sides of social life to complete the existing circle of 
civilisation, had been driven out and had been in part replaced by a 
Church, at that time servile and undemocratic. The Christian idea 
of equality which had complicated and advanced civilisation was 
replaced by a mere political fiction. 

From the recreational side these two events are of the utmost 
importance. The old order had passed away, but had not given place 
to the new. Hundreds of books have dwelt on the conquest from the 
industrial side; the artist and the art critic have moaned over its 
horrors ; but both artist and economist have for the mast part failed 
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to get a good grip of the subject, through their determination, or 
perhaps their functional disability, to approach it only from the 
productive side. 

Let us try to realise once more what took place in England, rich in 
coal and iron, the materials of machinery, bankrupt in ideas of 
citizenship. Neither town, country, nor sea-side existed then in our 
sense. Till Weymouth in George II.’s reign and Brighton in George 
IV.’s—when the Court and its followers betook themselves to the 
sea-side instead of to the inland watering-places of Tunbridge Wells 
and Bath—the sea-side in a recreational sense scarcely existed, while 
“the country” was a part c of the kingdom to visit which would have 
been extremely unsafe to anyone not properly protected. Large 
tracts of waste land stretched on all sides of the villages, and were 
used for “the chase,” and the most cruel laws punished any un- 
licensed person who infringed on this much-valued privilege of the 
Upper Classes. The parts of the land which were used by the 
villagers for the sports of stool-ball and boot-ball—the embryos which 
afterwards developed into the games which now take up so large a 
share of public attention—were the common lands, while the village 
maypole was almost a universal feature of the village green. 

As early as the beginning of the fifteenth century Jean Francesco 
Poggio, one of the great humanists who assisted at the revival of 
learning in Italy, had observed in his travels in England that the 
gentry of that country preferred residence in their country houses 
and secluded parks to the town life already fashionable in Europe. 
The lines I quoted just now from the second part of Henry VI. give 
a picture of this kind of life somewhat idealised: the fine old 
English gentleman, “ who, though he feasted all the rich, he ne'er 
“forgot the poor,” was not altogether a figment of the poet's imagina- 
. tion, a fact that accounts for the “ Merrie England” idea which now 
sounds so strangely in our ears. There was a large resident Janded 
gentry who took an interest in the sports and pastimes of the people, 
and who did much to foster them. Though the higher forms of 
recreation had been taken over by the Court, the people were to some 
extent encouraged and protected by ihe lord of the manor in sports 
and pastimes; and this peculiarity of the English gentry remained 
right on to the beginning of the industrial revolution, though 
Fielding’s picture of Squire Western was no doubt a commoner type 
` than Shakespeare’s Iden or Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley.. 

And it was this fact of a resident landed gentry which made the 
complete loss of recreation, through the loss of the means of recrea- 
tion,—the land—so complete. For, as the industrial centres of 
population grew, and the small patches of cultivated land were 
deserted, the villagers who remained had neither spirit nor strength 

' to carry on the sports which had made life a little more bearable for 
their fathers, And as their increasing poverty prevented them from 
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having cattle to graze on the common lands, the use of these lands 
to them was at an end. What more natural than that the lords of the 
manor should take the opportunity of enclosing the land, which began 
to have a substantial value to the successful manufacturers, whose 
numbers were so rapidly increasing, and who wished in their turn 
to become country gentlemen? Thus we get a state of things which 
started with a powerful English landed interest—ready to take 
advantage of the depopulation of the villages—and ended with the 
almost complete annexation of the ptople’s heritage. All this has 
often been recognised on the industrial and agricultural side: its 
special bearing on recreation has not been sufficiently pointed out. 

In the great machine-conquered districts, on the other hand, 
recreation was undreamt of, either on the part of employer or 
employed. The speeding up and cxcessive energy of production for 
exchange made England what she is, the richest country in the world 
and.of European communities in many respects the ugliest and least 
intelligent. Already the want of intelligence in her labour has told 
heavily against her. We are admittedly behind other nations 
through want of elementary education in the past, and of secondary 
and technical education in the present, both of which have been 
sacrificed to an unintelligent production of commodities. Every- 
body of any intelligence in these days is prepared to admit our sins 
on the educational side, but I want to carry the charge still further, 
and to bring home to my readers the undoubted effect our want of 
intelligence has produced on the mamhood of the country in depriving 
the people of land without which recreation physical and mental 
cannot exist. We are especially losing ground in the struggle with 
one great European nation—Germany—through not recognising that 
higher recreation is as vital as higher education towards the develop- 
ment of a higher civilisation. 

Some remains of Communal Recreation, of the primitive sort, 
lingered on into the nineteenth century, but, unregulated by the 

tate, they, of course, grew into blackguardly orgies, which gave 
the land-grabber every opportunity of getting them suppressed. 
“ May Fair,” for instance, took place on land upon which now stands 
the most aristocratic suburb of London, and was suppressed in 
1809; while “ Bartholomew Fair” lingered on till 1830. I myself 
remember “Charlton Fair,” near Woolwich; an annual riot took 
place there which was much enjoyed by the Woolwich cadets, and 
on account of their conduct on one occasion they lost the right to 
carry swords in public. But by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Communal Recreation may be said to have practically 
disappeared. 

About this period the muscular Christians deserve our gratitude 
for getting the example, in middle class life at least, of healthy out- 

° door recreation; but when the great mass af the people claimed 
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` their right to indulge in the ‘same sports, in the very scanty hours 

left them by the struggle for existence, it was found that land had 
become too precious for such purposes, and it was not till 1890 tha 
the first-democratie administration of London had an opportunity 
of remedying this state of things to any appreciable extent in the 
metropolis. 

Writing twenty-two years ago, Professor Jevons says, in an essay 
in Te Contemporary Review on the amusements of the people: 
“It is hardly too much to say that the right to dwell freely in a 
“grimy street, to drink freely in the neighbouring public-house, 
“and to walk freely between the high walled parks and the jealously- 
“preserved estates of our land-owners, is all that the just and equal 
“laws of England secure to the mass of the population.” The uso 
of the word “freely ” shows how far we have advanced in our ideas 
of freedom since 1878. We should hardly say now that either the 
dwelling-house or the public-house was .“{free”—the walk is the 
only free matter. ~The freedom of buying or hiring things does not 
appeal to moneyless people so strongly as it did twenty-two years 
ago. We are beginning to doubt its value. 

It wag after this that Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, earned 
undying fame by providing us with the bank holiday—that terror to all 
decent and thoughtful citizens, the dies irae on which the railway 
companies do so much to swell their receipts and make the rest of 
the population uncomfortable. The worth of the philanthropist in 
this matter of recreation may be pretty well gauged by the fact that 
Sir John gravely protested, in a manifesto written for the 1898 L.C.C. 
election, against the money that was being spent in extending and 
maintaining: our parks and open spaces in London—though in 
Camberwell, to take one London district, there is only one acre of 
recreative land to 20,000 inhabitants. 

On-the other hand Professor Jevons, by his enquiry into the subject 
of recreation from the consumer’s point of view, really started on 

‚the right lines. In the essay to which I have referred, he says : 
“ Among the means towards a higher civilisation, I unhesitatingly 
“assert that the deliberate cultivation of public amusement is a 
“principal one ”—thus repeating the conclusion at which Aristotle, 
in his “ Politics,” had arrived two thousand four hundred years ago. 
It may seem strange to us, but such an assertion twenty-two years 
ago, which sounds almost like a truism in these days, was a bold one, 
coming from a responsible writer on social and economic subjects. 
Since then the London County Council has nearly doubled the area 
of its parks and open spaces, and whereas, in Jevons’ time, in all 
London there was only one small band—in Hampstead—supported by 
private subscription, the performers giving their services (I omit 
the German bands and organ-grinders), in 1899 832 concerts were 
given in the open-air by the bands of the London County Council. ° 
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Since the reform of the municipalities something-in this direction, 
has-been done in most English cities, and always with solid and last- 
ing benefit to the community. On the other hand, every attempt to 
supply public recreation by private enterprise has been temporary 
and almost invariably cheap, tawdry.and demoralising. That is the 
conclusion to which we are irresistibly impelled by a study of the 
subject. f i 

Tt is sufficiently clear from the foregoing sketch of public recreation 
‘in England that, like education, and even more than education, it 
must be communal, i.e., organised by the community, as it was 
formerly organised by the Church, if it is to be provided in sufficient 
quantities and of a quality that will not tend to lower productive 
effort and national character. at 

Leaving the history of the subject, let us use the short space that 
remains to us to examine the present condition of Communal Recrea- 
tion in England. We have found that it is principally a land question— ` 
no land, no recreation—and something, it must be admitted, has been ~ 
done during the last ten years in London, and earlier in the other 
municipal areas, in giving opportunity for games to the mass of the 
people which was formerly possessed iby the middle and upper classes 
alone. Our County Council boasts that 14,500 games of cricket and. 
8,000 games of football were played in Battersea Park in 1899; but 
looking at the area which Battersea Park serves, this at the most _ 
favourable estimate does not mean much more than two games of 
cricket a year or one of football for the healthy males between ten and 
forty-five. 

Yurthermore, in a climate such as we enjoy, recreation under cover 
is, perhaps, as important as recreation in parks and open spaces 
What has been done in this direction? In London, almost nothing. 
Glasgow is ahead of us in this, as in many other directions. It has 

. a most successful municipal winter garden. In Battersea, however, 
a slight advance bas been made in Communal Recreation. The 
Battersea Vestry has a free concert under cover at its Town Hall. 

. There is no legal difficulty, and no reason why, in every London 

borough, there should not be such concerts, It should undoubtedly 
be made a test question at election time. ` 

But, after all, we find, as with housing, that “transit” is as 
important as land and building, and here, alas! we are woefully æt 
the mercy of the monopolist. The modern political Hercules may 
get the giant monopolist Encelados off the land—but in these latter 
days that will not end the fight. When wrenched from his Mother 

Earth he is still unconquered, for he has made wings for himself and 

can continue the struggle. It is no use buying land, if we leave the 
railway monopolist with power to prevent us from getting to it. The 
principal change in the conditions of life in England, which gives us 
hope for the future in the recreative department, is the changg 
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produced by the locomotive engine, We are extraordinarily lacking , 


in intelligence in this matter. The great productive machines mado 
life uglier and work more dreary; they fixed a sharper divisien 
between recreation and industry, since no man can get enjoyment 
from work done by a machine in circumstances which give no play to 
his intelligence or skill. About the same time, as compensation, 
Fate gave us the locomotive engine, which multiplied the possibilities 
of recreation a thousand-foll. The seaside and the country were 
accessible to the mass of us for the first time. What has happened” 
We allow the great railway companies to make their large dividends 
through excursions to the country and seaside, without any attempt 
at State control as to fares and quality of accommodation. The 
recreational side seems to me to furnish one of the best reasons for 
railway nationalisation, and I strongly recommend experts on the 
subject to study this side of the question. 

One thing becomes more and more clear to students of modern 
social life, that open-air recreation must be more and more cultivated 
in these days. If the poor, phthisical, decrepit inhabitants of our 
large cities are not to be slowly poisoned out of existence, oppor- 
tunities must be given them of spending as much time as possible of 
their scanty recreational hours in the country or at the seaside. 

The London Reform Union has, with great effort, won some small 
victories over the railway companies in connection with workmen’s 
trains. We get carried—at least, we do not, it is only the working 
man, with a big W—he gets carried to and from his daily work 
along some of the suburban lines at low fares, to the great advantage 
of his employer, and in many cases of the railway companies, who 
were taught some valuable lessons in railway economics. No doubt 
this lowering of fares will produce, in time, its effect in lowering 
wages; but still the workman has got the start, and for a short time 
a small advantage accrues to him, so costly to that admirable body, 
the London Reform Union, that it could not go on with the campaign. 
As this was an industrial question pure and simple, the interference 
of the State was endured. : : 

But let us take the recreational side of life, and enquire what 
takes place in the railway world. Last year, tha railway managers 
had a large meeting in Wales, at which all the principal lines in the 
kingdom were represented, for the railway system is rapidly becoming 
a colossal trust bigger than anything in the United States, and 
decreed that 5 per cent.— in some cases more—was to be put on to the 
excursion fares just before the Easter holidays, the excuse, of course, 
being the price of coal, forced up by another great ring. I have 
not heard or read of a single protest on the part of the public (the 
consumer), because we in England have not considered recreation 
seriously. And yet there is no doubt that the railway companies’ 
wake their great dividends chiefly out of the holiday-makers. i 


` 
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Another instance. In organising the Labour Festival held at the 
Crystal Palace on the 1st May last year, the committee of management 
found the main difficulty to be the railway companies, “who did less 
than nothing to facilitate our getting people to the Palace unless we 
guaranteed large profits to them. 

Again, take the case of the Alexandra Palace, which has been 
recently secured to the people, and become a Communal Recreation 
. ground and winter palace. I have not heard that the Great Northern 
Railway has subscribed anything towards the price of the Palace and 


grounds, and yet what a profit they are bound to reap! How much 


of this profit is to go into the people’s pockets? As much, probably, 
as we got out of the South-Western for giving them the right of 
carrying us to Kew Gardens and Hampton Court. Every gain of 
this kind to the people is a larger gain for the railway companies, 
about which we say nothing, because we will not condescend to 
study public recreation. 


But there is another instance of transit, or, rather, want of transit, 


still more disgraceful to our modern civilisation. The river steam- 
boat is a method of progression which has not very much value for 
- industrial purposes; it’s too slow; but there are few more delightful 
recreations for weary people than being carried on a fine day along 
. the river. It makes one of the pleasantest ways, for hundreds of 
~ thousands of people, of getting to Kew Gardens and Hampton Court. 
London, in the spring and early simmer, was completely robbed of 
this recreation.- The boats formerly provided were miserably dirty 


and inconvenient, but they were better than nothing. The company, 


it is true, had a couple of boats much better from the passenger point 
of view, but they could not be used, because the accommodation 
provided for the stokers was so diabolical that they absolutely refused 
to go on board. 

Greed and muddle! One of the first discoveries one makes in 
studying the recreation which is supposed to be provided for the 
people is, thet whereas individual enterprise often muddles industry, 
it almost always muddles recreation. The provision of commodities 
is comparatively coarse work—but the provision of Communal 
Recreation, which, of course, includes the fine arts, is, and should be, 
quite out of the province of supply and demand. I came across a 
most characteristic paragraph in the Westminster Gazette last year, 
in connection with the steam-boat question. After mentioning the 
fact that there were no steam-boats on the Thames, it proceeded: 
“Tt is to be earnestly hoped that the matter will arrange itself,” 


ae Micawber might have written the paragraph, ` ‘and the boats 


“appear before the ‘dog days come upon us”—and then it. goes on, 
a little more sensibly, in a tentative fashion, “ though it will probably 
„bo for the general good that the County Council should intervene 

“as soon as may be. The whole difficulty, and the fact that so little 


wi 
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“use is made of our river, displays the poverty of fhe land in 


“municipal administration. How different from Paris, where the ' 


“steamers on the Seine are a pleasure and convenience to so many 
“ people of-all classes and callings!” Among the reasons Londoners 
have for being grateful to the present Government we have now fo 
reckon the fact that they have prevented the County Council from 
doing their duty in this direction, and have given one of the worst 


monopolies under which we suffer a further lease of its ignominious 
° 


existence. $ 
But say that we are able to get to the country, or the seaside, and 


that the benefit of a few hours’ fresh air has not been entirely - 


neutralised by the conditions of travel, we need to eat and drink; 

and here we miss the provision which in former times was made first 
by the Church, and in later days by the village or municipality. 

The “public” house was not, and need not be, except for the drink 
monopolists, a rowdy abomination, which is merely there to push its 
stimulants. It should, of- course, be run for the benefit of tho 

` people, but it never will be till it is municipalised. The propaganda 
of the municipalisation of the drink traffic undoubtedly gains greatly 
from pressing forward the recreative side of the question; and not 
only in connection with travelling, but in the case of town public- 

houses used as clubs and eating-houses, where working men and 
women spend their time away from their necessarily stuffy, pokey- 
‘homes. 

Take as an instance the Rathhaus Keller, in Vienna, which is a 
municipal eating-house, and which far surpasses Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
establishment in every particular. It is situated under the magnifi- 
cent Rathhaus, and is divided into two classes—the second class being 
extraordinarily cheap and good. It has been, during the two years it 
has existed, an overpowering and unexpected success. In Munich, 
too, and gther German cities, the Rathhaus Keller has been very 
successful, 

I have not space here to do more tham mention the most important 
and most interesting of all the higher methods of recreation. I 
mean the stage. The Germans, who are shooting far ahead of 
us in nearly every direction, owe their ascendency, I believe, as much 
to this great educative and civilising force as to any other cause. 
The main point in practical politics for us to remember in England, 
especially in London, is that, from the nature of the case—from the 
fact that a theatre will only hold from 500 to 3,000 people at most— 
we are wasting our time in trying to force forward the idea of a 
National Theatre; even the County Council will not be the .body 
which will probably administer the municipal theatre when we 
get it; but possibly our new Borough Councils may take up the 
subject in London if it is brought forward at the right time. The 


experiment in Southboro’ (Kent), where, thanks to Sir David Sala-° 
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mons, the District Council actually runs its own theatre with financial 
success, is exceedingly instructive and interesting. Our. way of 
meddling with the productive side, instead of studying the consumer’s 
Side of the question, has no doubt delayed wide and‘ effective action 
on the part of public men; practically, the matter looked at in this — 
way, that is, from the productive side, does not amount to more than 

a claim on the part of theatrical managers for a subsidy to make 
both ends meet, and an opportunity for‘ literary ‘gentlemen gifted 
with some critical talent, to exploit the particular sort of work which | 

“takes their taste and fancy. On the other hand, Battersea and 
Bermondsey (now, I suppose, New Southwark), are, I hope, becoming 
very much alive to the question; and, no doubt, some of the Northern 
cities will shortly tackle it, l 

Of picture and sculpture galleries I can say nothing here; the 
people probably have as many of these as they want for thé present. 
Nor is there any real need of museums and free libraries in most 
parts of England. Owing in great measure to the initiative ‘and 
example of Mr. Passmore Edwards, one of the few rich men who 
spend money with true economy, the supply of free librariés especially 
is well up with the demand. i , 

But there remains one recreational matter which I have not 
mentioned—I mean processions—which are used with so much’ effect 
in other parts of Europe. George Eliot says somewhere, in Romola, 
I think, “ There has been no great people without processions, and ` 
“the man who thinks himself too wise to be moved by them to any- 
“thing but contempt is like the puddle that was proud of standing 
“alone while the river rushed by,” a piece of rhetoric which un- 
doubtedly contains some truth. For instance, a labour féte, such 
as one may see in many Continental tours, where each workman or 
woman decorates the implement which earns the daily bread, is a 
beautiful and moving sight. I have seldom seen a prettier object 
than a French fishing village festooned with the nets of the fisher- 
men, under which the ‘procession passed. 

Here I must stop. As I began by saying, I have merely tried to 
bring home to my readers’ minds the fact that recreation, quite as 
much as education, must be organised by the community, as it was 

, previously organised to some extent by the Church, if ‘it is to be ` 
produced in sufficient quantities,.and of a quality that will not tend 
to degrade productive effort and national character. Al] kinds even 
of avowed collectivista I have found too ready to ignore the subject. 

' And though I admit that the proper provision and distribution of 
food and water and clothing and shelter and education should come 
first in the collectivist programme, still recreation requires organising 
as much as industry itself, and the provision of recreation by the 
community should by no means be left out of account. : 
In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to recapitulate as briefly 
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and bluntly as possible my conclusions, some of them direct dedic- 
tions from the history and analysis of our subject, others being 
rather by way of corollary. 

1, That whereas formerly the Oligarchy supplied recreation far 
à half-enfranchised populace, the Church going further, and even 
allowing tle people to work out, within the limits of orthodoxy, 
its own methods of recreation; in modern democracy, the people, 
having acquired some measure of political freedom, get absolutely 
hb recreation to speak df, unless they organise Communal Recreation 
for themselves through their representatives. 

_ 2. That recreation supplied by unrestrained individual enterprise, 
with the object of making a money profit, is almost always cheap, 
tawdry and demoralising ; and when supplied by philanthropic effort, 
scahty and blundering. 

3. That recreation must be subordinated to industry, and must 
always be co-related to it. Any amusement which degrades produc- 
tion activity is unsocial. 

4, That it is idle, under our presetit industrial system, to expect 
working men in machine factories to take an artistic interest in their 
work or to preach the beauty of work to them. 

5. That the provision and arrangement of Communal Recreation 
becomes more and more important as a humane limit is established to 
the hours of industrial drudgery; that it becomes more and more an 
expert matter, and that a Minister of Recreation is of as much 
importance as a Minister of Education, and of much greater 
importance than a Minister of War. 

6. (Jevons’ conclusion), That the deliberate cultivation of Com- 
munal recreation is among the best means of furthering civilisation. 

7. That we can learn many valuable lessons in organising public 
recreation from a study of the work done in ‘this direction, and the 
results obtained in continental cities, which not being so developed 
democratically in @ political direction as our own, have on that 
account been able to accomplish more in some directions; and that 
‘their organisation can yet be quite well adapted to our democracy. 

8. That Communal Recreation from its nature must be for the most 
part municipal rather than national. 

9. That the habit of looking at recreation only from the productive 
side has encouraged dilettantism, and that the sociologist is of- 
greater value to the communily just now than the art critic. 

Finally, I most earnestly contend that the large part of our 
existence which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is spent 
neither in home nor work-shop, should not in the future, as it has in 
the past, be so much ignored by statesmen and social reformers. 


CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 
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THE SCIENCE OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 


IFTEEN years have passed since I wrote, on January 14th, 
1886, the last words of my Comparative Interature. The 
work had cost me nearly ten years of labour, and it was with 

many a misgiving that I left my hurriedly corrected proofsheets at 
my departure for New Zealand, on January 26th. But, thanks to 
good printers—men who rarely receive the thanks they deserve— 
the book, published while I was sailing the Southern Seas from , 
Tasmania to New Zealand, contained far fewer misprints than I 
expected. Still more unexpected was the favour it received from 
competent critics. I knew that the first attempt to formulate the 
principles and method of the new science was likely to provoke 
hostility, not only from men of letters, but also from others whom 
I revere more highly—from the men of science, who are the finders 
and rightful guardians of new truths. But, with the exception of 
amateurs, who criticised my book without reading it, and unhistorical 
idealists, who correctly discerned in it an enemy of their trade— 
“great is Diana of the Ephesians”—my critics showed a noble 
appreciation of the labour I had spent on the statement and ilus- 
tration of the science which I then named “Comparative ’ 
“Literature?” From British, American and Australian, from 
German, French, Russian, Italian, Dutch and Polish critics my 
book has received a more than courteous handling; and I now tender 
my grateful thanks to all those men of science and of letters who 
have bestowed kind words upon the principles and method of study 
I then laid down. - 

Nor has the progress of the new science been less gratifying than 
the favourable judgment of competent critics on my foundation of 
it. In 1886, I suggested the establishment of University Chairs of 
Comparative Literature, and I reminded my readers that the progress 
of so vast a study must depend upon the combined labours of many 
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scholars. My suggestion of University Chairs has been adopted in 
the United States of America, in France, and in other countries; 
and, if our British universities have not yet formally inaugurated 
the science, I have reason to know that the principles and method 
of Comparative Literature are making their way even where they 
are not formally taught. Leading European reviews, such’as the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” “Deutsche Revue,” “ Istoritcheski 
“ Vyestnik, ” “Nuova Antologia,” “Rassegna Nazionale,” show a 
growing interest in the study, and the ranks of the workers are 
every day gaining new recrwits in all parts of the world. Valuable 
contributions to Comparative Literature have been made by Joseph 
Texte, Professor of Comparative Literature at the University of 
Lyon, A. Elster, W. C. Brownell, M. Lacombe, Ernst Grosse, B. 
Ten Brink, Ed. Rod, W. Wetz, Ernst Elster, Eug. Wolff, Ferd. 
Brunetière, Louis P. Betz, and others; and many, like the Dutch 
scholar, H. C. Muller, are preparing, I know, to add their contribu- 
tions, and will do their work well. ' 
But, while gladly acknowledging the kind reception of my book, 
and welcoming new recruits among our workers, I cannot pretend 
to ignore the hostility we have also experienced. In the ranks of 
‘our enemies are many literary specialists, champions of the old 
sand unhistorical criticism, and many amateur critics who are content 
% echo the sentiments of the old school without inquiry. .Touching 
the unhistorical specialists I shall have something to say ‘presently. 
‘The amateur critics call for more immediate. notice because their 
errors suggested the writing of the present article. In 1886 I saw 
several specimens of amateur criticism on my Comparative Literature. 
The name of the new science, for example, was.a stumbling- 
block. Had I been at liberty to coin a word as easily as Germans 
have coined “litteraturwissenschaft”” I might have chosen a better 
name. But, having no such liberty, and there being no single 
English word to express “the study of literature,” I found myself 
compelled, when I named the new science, to do as Professor Freeman 
- had done in his “ Comparative Politics,” viz., to make the name of 
the subject-matter do duty for the uncoined name of the study 
‘of the subject-matter. Of course, my amateur ‘critics shad 
no eyes for facts so simple. They fell foul of the title, blundered 
a good deal over it, and wondered how I came by so awkward a 
selection. But, as their criticism showed little notion of my work 
that might not have been gleaned from preface and chapter headings 
—“tables of contents and indexes are blessed helps,” said Copleston, 
in his “Advice to a Young Reviewer”—I felt at liberty to leave 
them wondering and blundering, and to await the more respectable 
judgment of men who had leisure and honesty to read before they 
criticised, and, in addition to these elementary qualifications, a store 
of knowledge wide and deep enough to make them competent judges’ 
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of such a science as Comparative Literature. And, as I have already 
said, the judgment of these select few was all I could desire. f 

The most recent example of amateur criticism on Comparative 
Literaturo is an article in a Scotch magazine for last February. 
The writer had read M. Brunetière’s essay in the “ Revue des Deux 
“ Mondes ” (Sept. 15, 1900), and, condemning the shallowness of the 
French critic, leaped with all an, amateur’s rashness to the conclusion 
that Comparative Literature is “a foible.” Because one of M. 
Brunetitre’s studies of Comparative Literature is not very valuable, 
Comparative Literature is “a foible”—-how lamentably the art of 


logic must have decayed in poor old Scotland to allow such reasoning | 


from particular to universal to pass muster. Certainly the insularity 
. of British criticism, with its Macaulay revelling in commonplace and 
its Carlyle playing antics with misunderstood abstractions and the 
King’s English, has never shown itself more nakedly than in dubbing 
the most philosophic of sciences “a foible.” But the foreigner, 


unfamiliar with the freaks of British amateurs and with British © 


popular ignorance of the best that is thought in the world, takes 
such a judgment seriously, and concludes that a true critic in our 
British environment is a sort of lusus nature. Nor is the foreigner 
very far wrong. The absence of any check on pur literary vagaries, 
such a check, for example, as the French Academy partly supplies, 
was little more than ,a mark of our literary freedom until the 
scribbling mob became the masters of our literary commonwealth. 
Now, to the debasement of our language and our criticism, great 
Demos, pen in hand—a figure Aristophanes alone could draw as the 
worthy comrade of blustering Cleon and the Sausage-seller—is our 
literary tyrant; and every paste brilliant and false criticism that De 


: Tocqueville prophesied for democratised literature is rapidly be- 


coming the staple of our British Press. But even the amateur critic 
has his useful function, as a guidepost, to popular ignorance. Our 
critic of the Scotch magazine shows how little is popularly known of 
Comparative Literature and of its position in the world of thought. 
And it is just on account of this popular ignorance that I now offer 
our British publio a short sketch of the leading principles and 
method of the new science. i 

The fundamental principles of Comparative Literature, as I formu- 
lated and illustrated them fifteen years ago, are social evolution, 
individual evolution, and the influence of the environment on the 
social and individual life of man. A scientific “law” is only a brief 


summary of a vast number of observed and recorded facts: and, were. 


I to speak of social evolution, individual evolution, and the influence 
of environment as the three “laws” of Comparative Literature, no 
competent mam of science would imagine that these “laws” possess 
some mysterious authority over the literary world, or have anything 
to do with the commands, obligations and sanctions of jurisprudénce., 
* yon. LXXX, 8 
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But even in the world of science the term “law” is constantly mis- 
leading loose thinkers; and I observe in recent writings on Compara- 
tivo Literature specimens of this old error of treating a scientific 
“law” as possessing some analogy to a “law” in the political sense. 
Professor Joseph Texte, for example, in his Introduction to the 
Bibliographical Essay on Comparative Literature, by Louis P. Betz 
(Strasbourg, 1900), wrote of “ la grande loiqui régit le développement 
“ littéraire de toute nation.” (Introd. p. xxi). This is precisely the 
sort-of misleading phrase so gommon iri popular handbooks of science, 
A scientific “law,” it cannot be too often repeated, “rules” nothing, 
“ governs” nothing—it is only a brief summary of a vast collection 
of observed facts. Such a brief summary is the “law” of gravitation 
or any other scientific “law.” But it seems impossible to free the 
word from misleading associations; and it is perhaps best to banish 
it from our science altogether, and to speak not of the “laws” but of 
the leading principles of Comparative Literature. As for the terms 
social and individual evolution, my amateur critics were deeply 
offended by their intrusion within the sacred domain of literature, 
and scented nothing but the odour of unsanctified Darwinism. But 
it was again a case of blundering. My poor phrase, “the evolution 
“of the individual,” was used more than a century before the 
publication of my work by no less a poet than Schiller. In his essay 
“Ueber den Zusammenhang der thierischen Natur des Menschen 
“mit seiner geistigen,” published in the year 1780, Schiller wrote 
of “ what we historically know and can philosophically explain in the 
“ evolution of individual man and of the species collectively ”— 
“was wir von der Evolution des einzelnen Menschen und deb 
“gesammten Geschlechts historisch wissen und philosophisch erk- 
“Jiren können.” But, lest my amateur critics should too 
impetuously seize on these words of Schiller as an evidence of the 
antiquated character of a science which they are equally prepared to 
condemn on the ground of its novelty, I advise them to take the 
precaution of reading Schiller’s essay. i 

Social evolution briefly expresses the multitude of recorded facts 
that prove a progress of human society from smaller and less 
organised to larger and ‘more complex systems. The expression, 
properly used and understood, conveys no suggestion of social pro- 
gross having been everywhere similar or anywhere an orderly and 
continuous advance. No such universal similarity, no such orderly 
succession, is found in man’s recorded experiences of social life. But, 
though stationariness and retrogression and disorder are all familiar 
spectacles to those who have studied the history of human society, 
and though the social progress experienced by European peoples has 
‘been little known in many parts of the world, still the advance from 
lower to higher organisations is of sufficient import to the human 
tace to deserve special study and a special name, In this fitful and 
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uncertain advance the clan, a group of real or imaginary kinsmen 
found in many ages and countries under many varieties of form and 
name, played as a primitive social unit a part never to be forgotten. 
Unions of clans in tribes and village-communities next laid the 
foundations of those higher and more complex social structures 
known as the city-commonwealth and the nation. City-common- 
wealths of the Greek and Roman types in their turn expanded into a 
system of world-wide union, in which old ties of kinship gave way to 
those of mere local contiguity under oye central government; and 
out of the ruins of Rome’s municipal system, combined with various 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic and other clan and tribal organisations, 
the nations of modern Europe gradually took shape. But it is not 
to be supposed that clan, city, nation, or any other social groups 
possess a perfectly defined outline; no more do the scientific classi- 
fications of biology or geology possess perfect definiteness. Hard and 
fast lines of separation are not found in the facts of the physical 
world, nor in those of social life; and to demand minutely exact 
social classification is merely to. misunderstand the nature of 
scientific classification altogether. “Al social scientists,” I -wrote 
in my Comparative Literature (p. 91), “must ideally construct 
“definitions which concrete facts only temporarily~and indistinctly 
“ contain—aunless, indeed, we are content to look in despair on that 
“vast moving mass which we call ‘social life,’ and give up the 
“attempt to understand and explain it altogether. The search after 
“minute distinctions in social classification and minute time-marks 
“in social evolution is in fact an eidolon tribûs. An image of the 


* individual’s life is insensibly transferred to the action of men in- 


“groups, and the distinctness of an individual’s personality and 
“career is required from social classifications, the very essence of 
“which is their immunity from that defined birth and death which 
“ give to individual life its clear-cut limits. The concrete existence 
“of the individual in space is likewise sought in group life, and we 
“perpetually forget that even in the simplest cases a group is 
“essentially an abstraction drawing up an immense detail of 
“ individualities into an apex of common points which are found in 
“actual life diverging into many degrees of diversity.” 

In my Comparative Literature I showed how clan, tribe, oity, 
nation, has left, or is leaving, its marks in a literature peculiarly its 
own, and how this social evolution has wrought out new kinds of 
literature, distinguished literature from science, and rendered the 
very definition of literature a different thing at different periods. 
From the festivals of wild American clans, with their medley of 
dance, song, music and gesticulation—a medley in which the elements 
of later lyric, dramatic and epic poetry are still confused together, 
just as in the hymns of the Rig-Veda we have lyric, epic and 
dramatic elements still confused—I passed in rapid review various 
i Bu 2 
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literary products of the clan, of the city-commonwealth, of the 
nation. But I need not here repeat each step I took in the process 
of illustrating the effects of social evolution on the growth of litega- 
ture. If there is any nation to which this long array of varying 
social influences should come home with all the force of its own 
history that nation is the British. From the olden time of the Saxon 
clans down to these modern days of Canadian and Australian federa- 
tions the British nation has passed through almost every social 
stage with which Comparative Literature has to deal; and, while 
the making of our empire’s literature is going on before our eyes, 
our best writers are every day expressing more deeply that cosnio- 
politan and world-wide spirit which is the servant of no one social 
group but the sympathetic friend of all. It was this cosmopolitan 
spirit that I studied in Comparative Literature under the name 
of “world-literature,” and I illustrated its various characteristics 
by Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Indian, and Chinese examples. But my 
amateur critics again fell foul of my nomenclature. They- were 
apparently ynaware that my ugly term  world-literature’” had 
received its literary’ baptism from Goethe long before it was used 
by me, and that the great poet of Germany had long ago expressed 
his confidence that in the making of world-literature his countrymen 
would play, as they have played, no ignoble part—“ will ich doch 
“von meiner Seite meine Freunde aufmerksam machen, dass ich 
“ überzeugt sei, es bilde sich eine allgemeine Weltliteratur, worin 
“yng Deutschen eine ehrenvolle Rolle vorbehalten ist.” The gifts 
of the gods, alike to nations and to individuals, are for those who 
can see somewhat beyond the market-place; but that is precisely 
the point at which the eyes of the British Philistine have always 
failed ‘him. 

The facts of social evolution staid out so clearly in the making of 
literatures that we are more likely to exaggerate than underestimate 
auch literary influences. Language, in higher or lower degree of 
culture, must exist before anything like a literature can show itself ; 
and the social growth of clans and tribes into larger groups has been 
everywhere the great maker of language. Not to individual con- 
sciousness, but to the subtle workings of an unconscious social mind, , 
do languages of all kinds owe their origin. It was this unconscious 
social mind, for example, that created the more or less precise 
powers of languages to distinguish differences of time by the tenses 
of their verbs. The rude tense-systems of Hebrew, Saxon and 
Russian—only two or three tenses, and even these not too carefully 
distinguished—and the highly developed tense-systems of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and various modern languages of Europe, all alike 
owe their origin to the, same unconscious social creator. Even the 
‘esthetic appreciation of linguistic sounds, even such.a gradual 
softening from harsher to more melodious notes as we find accom- 
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panying the development of the tense- -system as Saxon under Norman- 
French influences became English, is also due not to individual 
consciousness but to this social mind. All these nice discriminations 


of time and sound, upon which the strength and beauty of a literature ` 


so largely depend, are made for the man of letters and not by him. 
And when to facts like these we add the dependence 'of the indivi- 
dual’s thinking upon words supplied him by some social group, when 
we remember that even if we allow the individual some power of 
thinking without the aid of language he must still use the language 
of some social group before his thodghts can enter- any literary 
domain, we need not feel surprised if students of Comparative Litera- 
ture should try to explain all literary development by facts of social 
evolution. Before the colossal outlines of his social maker the 
individual man of letters looks small and shadowy; and, many as 

- are the combinations of words he may discover, wonderful as are 
the new melodies he may draw from ‘the social instrument of lan- 
guage, he is powerless to give one new word a social currency. When, 
therefore, he takes even a cursory survey of his debts to social life, he 
must learn to think more humbly of his boasted literary freedom— 
far more humbly than those shallow egoists who have so long 
accustomed our modern world to their “ profound originality,” their 
“sublime intelligence,” and all the false individualism of our 
novelists’ and dramatists’ puppets. : And yet, while granting to the 
facts of social evolution all this literary influence, we shall find in 
individual evolution an even more important principle of Comparative 
Literature. 

Individual evolution is only a brief expression for a vast mass of 
facts that show a development of human consciousness, a development 
of conscious feeling as well as of conscious reason. But here, too, 
as in the case of social evolution, we must be on our guard against 
possible misconception. Individual evolution is not intended to 


convey any idea of a development everywhere similar or anywhere” 


orderly and continuous. No such universal similarity or orderly 
succession is to be found‘in the observed facts of the history of 
human consciousness. Here, too, as in social evolution, we find 
stationariness and retrogression and disorder. But, fitful and uncer- 
tain as the progress of consciousness has been, that progress is an 
ascertained truth—nay, the highest truth yet known to man. And 
. why do I call the progress of consciousness the highest truth yet 
known to man? Because all truths are the findings of our conscious- 
ness, and so the progressive nature of consciousness explains the 
birth and the decay and the death of truths. What in a narrower 
circle of consciousness was thinkable becomes unthinkable as the 
circle expands, because the expansion brings with it the recognition 
of contrasts and contradictions which in the narrower sphere were 
not yet visible. This, then, is the supreme discovery for individual 
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man because it enables him, if he be sane and honest with himself 
and fearless, to separate in his own mind the living truths from the 
dead; and in the course of his mental evolution, if he be not retro? 
grading nor standing still, this work of separation will not cease. 
Jt is also the supreme discovery for man collectively, because, as I 


. have said elsewhere, reason is but the royal name for many a dynasty 


of truths, and the rise or fall of nations has turned upon nothing 
more than upon this—their manly acceptance or cowardly rejection 
of the new-truths, and their, candid recognition or uncandid denial 
of the decay and death of the old. The progress of consciousness 
is no mere surmise, but the faithful interpretation of man’s mental 
history. ° f 

The practical evil of ignoring or misunderstanding tthe evolution 


- of consciousness showed itself nearly twenty-five centuries ago. It 


was the comparison of contradictory ethical systems, prevailing in ' 
the Greek city-commonwealths and all alike claiming the character 
of universal truth, that led the Greek sophists to deny the reality of 
truth altogether. They had not observed the progress of conscious- 


ness, and, when they found contradictory notions of right and wrong 


alike pretending to be universally true, they could not explain the 
facts historically, and so mistook the evident falsehood of the 
universal pretensions for the falsification of all truths. A similar 
misunderstanding of the evolution of consciousness and of the limited 
validity of truths showed itself in ‘modern Europe when the com- 
parison of savage with civilised communities awakened Europeans 
from their dreams of absolute truth and led the school of Locke to 
take up the comparative study of ethics. But now the facts that 
disclose the progress of consciousness are being gathered by many a 
hand in many a field of science—in ethics, in philology, in juris- 
prudence, in political economy, in historical logic. In Comparative 
Literature I have given many an example of this individual 


` evolution to be seen in the literature of clan, of city-commonwealth, 


of nation, and in the cosmopolitan literature more or less detached 
from any definite social group. From narrowly clan personality, 
such as shows itself in the early Arab lyrics, down to the broadly 
democratic individualism of Walt Whitman, from the objective 
shallow personality of the Greek epic or mediæval feudalism down 
to the deep subjective individualism of Wordsworth, I reviewed this 
evolution of consciousness as it shows itself in the domain of litera- 
ture. Let me here repeat but one example of this evolution, an 
example that will be found to link together a whole array of ancient 
and modern literatures. In early clan life consciousness of personal 
responsibility is so weak, and the sense of communal responsibility 
so strong, that the rights and’ liabilities of ‘blood-revenge are - 
inherited from generation to generation; and the Arab and Hebrew 

restrictions of these rights and liabilities to -the fifth, fourth and 
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third generations, savage as they seem to us, really mark a progress 
in moral perception. But this clan inheritance of guilt everywhere 
‘syrvives the old clan life, in which if was thoroughly rational, and 
then comes into conflict with the growing consciousness of personal 
responsibility and with the growing recognition of intention as the 
criterion of conduct. Such were the conditions under which Ezekiel 
boldly rejected inheritance of guilt altogether; and the causes of his 
rejection are to be found in the decay of Hebrew clan life and in the 
e subsequent growth of a larger and clearer consciousness of personal 
responsibility. But the individualism of this aristocratic Hebrew 
priest was far ahead of his less intelligent countrymen, and five 
centuries after his time the ethics of the clan still retained sufficient 
vitality. among the Hebrew masses to become the foundation of a 
new creed. Among the subtle Greeks, on the other hand, the clan 
doctrine of inherited guilt was modified into an inherited liability 
to commit new offences; and this remarkable blend of a developing 
consciousness with the impersonal ethics of the clan became the 
source of many a famous tragedy of the Athenian drama. It is in the 
drama, indeed, that the literary effects of individual evolution are 
most easily observed; and those who desire an easy introduction to 
the evolution of consciousness in literature will find something of 
the kind in my comparative studies of Athenian, Roman, Medieval 
European, Chinese and Indian plays. 

The influence of environment, animal and botanical as well as 
physical, is the third leading principle of Comparative Literature, 
and here even amateur critics have little fault to find. But they 
can claim little merit on this score. All the great European poets 
of the first half of the nineteenth century—lInglish, German, French 
and Russian—had long familiarised the popular mind with influences 
of physical nature on poetic art. What my amateur and utthistorical- 
critics did not see was the new and enlarged significance lent to the 
influences of the environment by the facts of social and individual 
evolution. The same environment, as I showed in Comparative 
Literature, is viewed with very different eyes by the poet of the 
clan, the poet of the city-commonwealth, the poet of the nation. 
The expansion of the social group and the deepening of personal 
éonsgiousness bring into play new feelings and imagination and a 
more subtle reason which, if they destroy old, find new links between 
the life of man and that of other animals, between the life of man 
and the plants and physical world around him. And when the poet 
has reached the cosmopolitan point of view, more or less detached 
from any particular social group, his intense individualism, his pro- 
found feeling of personal consciousness, finds a meaning and a magic 
charm in an environment which for a less developed consciousness may 
possess neither beauty nor interest. Looking at this subtle inter- 
action of social and individual evolution with the influences of 
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environment, I cannot help regretting that up to the present time no 
attempt has been made to produce an entire series of historical 
works treating all the great literatures of the world from the three 
standpoints of these leading principles. This was the ideal that 
presented itself to my mind when I drew the outlines of the new 
science; ‘and I then hoped that not many years would pass before 
the combined labours of a body of scholars would realise that ideal. 
But the years have passed and the hope is still unrealised. The 
series now being published in London under the attractive title. 
“ Literatures of the World,” is scholarly and generally accurate. 
But it is not a scientific series, it is mot based upon ascertained 
psinciples of Comparative Literature, nor does it follow any lines of 
scientific method. Many an idol of the den, the tribe, the market- 
place, and the theatre, darkens the ways of approach to literary 
&cience; nor was it to be expected that the old and long dominant 
unhistorical criticism, which cannot maintain its pretensions in the 
face of such a science, would die without a struggle. But to those 
who fear to offend the old school, with its transcendental visions and 
pleasant scope for unchecked imagination, with its fluctuating 
fashions and contradictory canons of taste, let me quote these words 
of Bacon (Nov. Org., I., 33): “To speak plainly, no correct judgment 
“can be formed either-of our method or of its discoveries by those 
“presumptions which are now in common use; nor is it to be required 
“of us to submit ourselves to the judgment of the very method that 
“we ourselves arraign.” ' 
What, then, is the method of Comparative Literature? What is 
that method of studying literary facts which leads us to recognise a 
literary science? It is a method for which no single name as yet 
exists. From the standpoint of time we call it “ historical,” from 
other standpoints we call it “comparative.” ‘The name “ compara- 
“tive” is, on the whole, the better name; because we often find 
existing, at the same time, and even in the same country, types of 
social and individual life ranging from very low to very high 
degrees of evolution. “We see peoples,” said Schiller, “in every 
“stage of civilisation encamped around us, like children of different 
“ages clustered round a grown-up person, reminding him by ther 
“example of what he was once himself, and of the point from which 
.“be started.” Indeed, the comparison of co-existent, yet widely 
different, social and individual types often presents the historical 
student with the very links which his meagre historical records fail 
to supply. But, whatever name we prefer, “ comparative ” or “ his- 
“ torical,” the nature of our method is the same. It consists in 
retracing the steps man has taken individually and collectively in 
‘reaching the highest social life, the widest and deepest personal 
consciousness as yet within his ken. It is not a new method, save 
in the clearness and fulness of its conscious use and in the sysiematia 
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appeals it now makes to facts of human experience. For, in this 
process of recovering, comparatively and historically, the evolution 
qf the group and of the individual, wesemploy, with full consciousness 
and with the constant check of appeal to facts, the same mental 
` process which the ancient cosmogonisis employed unhistorically, 
uncomparatively, with but dim consciousness, and without syste- 
matic appeal to facts. The Hebrew cosmogonists’ theory of their 
world’s origin, for example, is the knowledge of their day read back- 
wards, so to speak—all the then observed requirements of human Life, 
of animal life in its various kinds, of plant life, being dropped off 
one by one in this process of retrogression until nothing but the then 
known facts of the bare physical world remained and these in their 
turn were resolved into chaos. The retrogressive process of such 
a primitive cosmogonist, 


‘to chaos turning 
i All he saw in grder here,” 


may seem at first glance to be parted from the scientific cosmogony ~ 
of a Laplace by a gulf impassable. But it is not so. The method 
of the scientific differs from that of the primitive cosmogonist, not 
in kind, but only in degree. The scientific theorist also takes the 
knowledge of his day—-accumulated facts far more numerous, far 
more exact, of far wider range in space and time, than anything 
Hebrew imagination could conceive—and this vast mass of facts he 
also reads backwards through every stage of their historic record, 
until.in his turn he reaches the chaos of his nebular world. But at 
every step in his backward course he is fully conscious of what he 
is doing, at every step he is appealing historically and comparatively 
to facts of experience, and dropping off one by one each ascertained 
condition of his animal, botanical, and physical world, as in his 
backward march each in its turn becomes unthinkable. When I 
claim for the historical and comparative method of my literary 
science the same fundamental character as that of a Laplace, when I 
point to the survivals of older conduct, older feelings, older thoughts, 
with which the field of literature is thickly strewn, as analogous to 
those physical and biological survivals which enable astronomer and 
geolotist and biologist to recover the evolution of the physical and 
biological world, I merely claim a kind of thinking found alike in’ 
the most primitive and in the most advanced speculation and differing 
in these only in the degree of consciousness and accuracy with which 
it is employed. In a word, the method of Comparative Literature 
is itself the outgrowth, the highest outgrowth, of the very evolution 
it undertakes to study. 
Such are the leading principles and such the method of our literary 
science; they-were fully stated and illustrated fifteen years ago in 
emy Comparative Literature, and nearly twenty years ago they were 
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formulated from a philosophic standpoint in my little work on The 
Historical Method. Turning to the present conditions and prospects 
of Comparative Literature, I observe that the last fifteen years have 
added nothing new to the principles and method I laid down in 1886. 
This is exactly what I then expected; and, though the number of 
workers in this fresh field of science is increasing and in this new 
century will rapidly increase, I do-not ‘believe that either the prin- 
ciples or the method will undergo much change for many years to 
come. But, while fully recognising the hopeful prospects of Com- 
parative Literature, especially in Germany, France and America, I 
must confess a desire to see the study less exclusively in the hands of 
literary men. In 1886 I thought the scientific study of literature, 
fatal as it is to the cherished idols of mystery and pedantry, would 
gain more than it could lose by the Jabours of unscientific men. But 
an experience of fifteen years has convinced me that men of letters 
must familiarise themsélves with the methods of science before they 
“can hope to make any valudble contribution to Comparative 
Literature. On the mere man of letters little reliance can be placed 
either for the discovery of new truths or for the fearless diffusion of 
truths already known. Habituated to a knowledge of words rather 
than of things, too much the servant of famcies and too little the 
master of facts, he rarely shows any desire to know the truth for the 
pure pleasure of knowing it, and still more rarely does he strive to 
convert into conduct of everyday life the best knowledge within his 
reach. Some old and now worthless theory of physical nature, or of 
plant life, or of animal life, or of social man, or of individual man, 
for him is alike true and beautiful if it but minister to his decorative 
art. A glamour of falsehood has always charmed the literary world: 
and, though the false charms are not now perhaps so bewitching as 
when Sidney answered Stephen Gosson in “An Apologie for Poetrie,” 
not now so deadly as when the poetic philosopher of Greece proposed 
to banish the poets from his ideal Commonwealth, still the old literary 
disregard of truths is to-day a fatal obstacle to the mere literary 
. man’s scientific progress. The man of letters is still blind to the fact 
that even the imagination he so ignorantly worships has done and is 
doing far nobler work in the domain of scientific truths than any his 
own bewildered realm can show; and he still resents with childish 
petulance every reminder that the pretensions of his unregulated 
imagination are doomed to the same fate as the exploded theories of 
, the inspired poet and the heaven-born genius. And yet, in spite of 
all this blind opposition, I am confident that a time is coming when 
the scientific study of literature will be acknowledged to foster what 
is called creative imagination more nobly than any other study. 
But I must now fulfil my promise touching the unhistorical 
specialists who have set themselves against Comparative Literature. 
They pose as friends of idealism and staunch believers in the 
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mysterious creative power popularly called imagination. For them 
the scientific study of literature, which they should have welcomed as 
the most certain means of discovering what imagination really is, 
wears the look of a heartless destroyer of their universal truth. Here, 
then, is a plain issue— we are at variance as to the nature of the 
human mind and of the truths it can attain. What can decide the 
point at issue? “Nothing but the very method of historical and 
comparative science to which the unhistorical specialists refuse to 
bow. In my Comparative Literature I showed that Shakespeare's 
pictures of Roman life are the life of Elizabethan London transferred 
to ancient Rome; and I quoted (Comp. Iit., p. 30), as an example 
of that shallow universalism which treats human nature as every- 
where the same, my friend Mr. Edward Dowden’s dictum, “ Shake- 
“speare is profoundly faithful to Roman life and character” 
(Shakespeare, his Mind and Art, 4th edition, p. 276). By examples 
of the historical drama selected from various literatures I showed that 
historical accuracy is banished ‘by the very conditions of language 
and thought under which the dramatist writes; that neither 
dramatists nor any other makers of literature are universal in their 
conceptions of character for the simple reason that no such 
universality of human character is known to human experience; and 
that to overlook such facts as these is not only to misunderstand the 
nature of dramatic art but to ignore the most profound principle of 
literary and all human mind—the limitations of truth. Now, what 


was to decide whether Mr. Dowden’s view or mine was correct? 


Nothing but an appeal to historical facts—to the social and individual 
life of Rome as reflected in her laws and her literature, and to 
specimens of the drama in Eastern and Western literatures confirming 
or disproving the limitations for which I contended. But what if 
my friend should decline any such test? What if he should reply, 
“Iam a specialist; I know nothing of your Eastern literatures, and 
“your classical literatures are not my subject; Shakespeare’s mind 
“and art have been the study of my life”? ‘Well, it would be im- 
possible to prove Mr. Dowden’s dictum a profound error except by 
appeals to the historical and comparative method; and any specialist 
who refuses to be bound by that method can promulgate any dictum 
fe pleases with impunity. In the absence of historical and com- 
parative study criticism resolves itself into an incoherent mass of 
personal dicta dependent on the likes or dislikes of critics and coteries 
of critics and on the changing fashions of literary opinion. And it 
is for this reason that our unhistorical specialists—the very men who 
mistake themselves for the champions of grand ideal principles—are 
the worst enemies of any general principles of criticiem. 

Contrast the practice of scientific with that of literary men in this 
matter of testing the value of individual opinion. No man of science 


. Ventures an opinion which he is not prepared to submit to the test 
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of facts, historical or experimental, and by such a test he is ready to. 


stand or fall. No man of science feels at liberty to disregard the 
known principles of his science. If he be a physicist, for example, 
and thinks he has discovered cts fatal to Boyle’s.“‘ law” or to any 
other “law” of his science, he brings forward his facts, and, if they 
are found to be correct, the “law” is modified:or admitted to be no 
longer an accurate summary of known facts. But he is not at 
liberty to say: “I know there is a certain Boyle’s ‘law,’ but just 
“now I am neither disposed t to admit its validity nor to submit my 
“ denial of it to the test of facts.” The literary critic who refuses 
to submit his opinions to the tests of historical and comparative 
science is in the position of a physicist who would refuse to allow 
his “laws” to be tested by any experiments except such as he chose 
to sanction. And this is precisely the position of the unhistorical 
_ specialists who, with their good friends the amateurs, make the fashions 
of the literary world. Can we feel any surprise at the worthlessness 
of literary criticism under such conditions as these, or at the readiness 
of that pathetic as well as ludicrous creature, poor scribbling Demos, 
to follow the lead of the unscientific and to flood the world with 
his own equally legitimate fancies? Until the man of letters feels 
the same necessity as the man of science has long felt to submit every 
opinion he holds to the widest and most minute testing historical 
and comparative science can offer, there will be no real principles 
of literary criticism—nothing but irresponsible dicta, varying as 
they have always varied from one generation of the unhistorical 
critics to another. 


And when I arraign the unhistorical critics of literature as the 


natural enemies of our new science—refined, subtle, plausible, the 
very Jesuits of criticism—let it not be supposed that unhistorical 
criticism is elsewhere unknown in the world of science or exerts no 
baneful influence there. Quite the contrary. The scientific world 
contains many a piece of lumber inherited from days of ignorance ; 
and the effect of neglecting the history of scientific truths has been 
to misplace this lumber, and to confuse the values of lower and 
higher truths, of truths belonging to unscientific and truths belonging 
_ to scientific experience. Let me quote an example of this confusiop. 
Among Sir R. 5. Ball’s many. works of popular science none i more 
popular than Star Land. In this work, illustrating the time light 
takes to travel the vast spaces between our earth and the stars, Sir 
R. S. Ball draws some imaginary pictures of astronomers among the 
stars now watching the earth, not as it now actually is, but as it was 
many years ago. There is a profound fallacy lurking behind these 
pretiy pictures, and I have elsewhere explained the nature of that 
fallacy. But what I am here concerned with is a passage in which, 
to the utter confusion of higher and lower truths, the writer places 
on the same level the cosmogony of primitive inexperience ande 
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the theories of modern science. Here is the passage: “The 
“ geological problems that now puzzle as would be quickly solved could 
< we only go far enough into space and had we only powerful enough 
“telescopes. We should then be able to view our earth through the 
“successive epochs of past geological time; we should be actually 
“able to see those great animals, whose fossil remains are treasured 
“in our museums, tramping about over the earth’s surface, splashing 
“across its swamps, or swimming with broad flippers through its 
“oceans. Indeed, if we could view our own earth reflected from 
“ mirrors in the stars, we could still see Moses crossing the Red Sea, 
“or Adam and Eve being expelled from Eden.” (Star Land, p. 316.) 
This is the kind of unhistorical science that not only confounds the 
relative values of primitive and scientific thinking, after the manuer . 
of our unhistorical literary critics, but even throws the shadow of 
an ugly-suspicion across those fields of science in which so many 
are honestly and painfully toiling, not for the people’s applause, 
but for truth. 

Literary imagination in the service of the highest truths and 
diffusing these truths through the medium of human emotion—this 
was the grand literary ideal that rose before the mind of Goethe. 
But before that ideal can be realised there must be great changes ` 
both in the scientific and in the literary world. There must be a 
` strong desire to separate historically and practically the living truths 
from the dead, and a noble resolve to carry out this work of separation 
with fearless honesty. It is on the ground of this great moral need 
that in my Comparative Interature and elsewhere I have again 
and again attacked the folly of those artistic fops who degrade 
literature into a stylist’s toy and talk with amazing effrontery of what 
they are pleased to call the moral indifference of art. “Literature,” 
I wrote in 1886, “is a very serious thing, which can become 
“morally indifferent only in ages of moral indifference.” From the 
artistic fops it would be a folly as great as their own to expect any 
aid for such a science as Comparative Literature. As well might we 
expect from them any noble imaginative work devoted to the diffusion 
of higher truths. The literature that is to know and to show forth 
¢he ‘best that is thought in the world will be the work not of the fops 
but tf historical scholars who will lose no powers of imagination by 
thinking more nobly of truth. And perhaps, as in science and 
literature alike we become more and more habituated to the limited 
and relative values of truths and to the profound duty of holding the 
higher in higher esteem, the hope of some philosophers of to-day may 
be realised and we may be able to measure the relative values of our 
limited truths with a precision that will for ever prevent any relapse 
‘into the days of ignorant and unhistorical confusion. Then at last 
will be popularly visible what to thinking men is already clear—the 
« ideal nature of both scientific and literary truths, and the process by 

which from the little sphere of his unaided senses man has pieced 
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together wider and wider circles of ideal space and time, until, in 
the world-wide imaginings of geologist and astronomer, the little 
sphere from which he sot out dwindles in the distance into a point ig 
which he can AE E R Hy starting place. For our scientific 
“Jaws,” our summaries of facts, are no such simple things as they 


may appear. The actual facts of man’s history, of the history of 


other.animals, of plants, of physical nature, have been what they have . 


been, whether the consciousness of man knows anything about them 
or not. But when the progress of consciousness and the making and 
unmaking of truths are popularly understood there will be no more 
idle talk about science destroying idealism, nor will the mistaken 
theory of Berkeley offend the clumsiest of thinkers. And perhaps 


-even the unhistorical critics will then deserve our sympathy by their 


tardy discovery that, like the patriots of the Italian republics, they 
have mistaken recollections for hopes. 

And here, at the risk of incurring that charge of vanity which is 
the readiest weapon of the vain, I must place on record a claim that 
will not be disputed by those who take any trouble to inquire into the 
origin of Comparative Literature. Truth sometimes wears a look of 
arrogance, falsehood often that of kumility; amd, arrogant as the 


“claim may appear to those who know little more of Comparative 


Literature than that some such study exists, I claim to have first 
stated and illustrated the method and principles of the new science, 
and to have been the first to do so not only in the British Empire 
but in the world. It is true that Montesquieu and Lessing and 
Herder, Schiller and Madame De Staél and Goethe, Alexander Von 
Humboldt and the Schlegels and Hallam touched the borders of 
Comparative Literature many years ago. It is true that many a 
scholar following in their footsteps—Victor De Laprade, for example, 
following Humboldt in that part of “Cosmos” which is devoted to 


- poetic description of Nature, or more recently H. A. Taine, in his 


many studies of the influences of race and climate on literature—has 
advanced nearer and nearer to a science of literature. But these 
were tentative and wavering steps, and the poets and philosophers 
who took them would have been the foremost to admit their tentative 
and wavering character. It was in my Comparative Literature 
that the study was first treated as a science; and it was there thas the 


illustrated, explained. My amateur and unhistorical critics, who 


-fifteen years ago could find little but ugly names in my work, are 


not likely to trouble themselves about such a claim as mine; nor is 
my claim addressed to men who, having at first belittled a study 
they could not understand and afterwards discovered that it holds a 
place in the thinking world, cannot without stultifying themselves 
now advocate the claims of a British citizen to be the founder of 
the new science. It is to foreign scholars that this my reminder is 
addressed—a reminder that, while I honour the patriotism and noble 


_principles and method of the science were for the first time stated, , 
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value of intellectual achievement which may sometimes lead a 
Frenchman or a German to forget the claims of the British citizen , 
who first elaborated the method apd principles of Comparative 
Literature, I am not so magnanimous as io efface myself. If my 
foreign friends can find any work, earlier in date than January 14th, 
1886, having Comparative Literature for its subject and laying down 
the principles and method of the science, I shall relinquish my 
claims with pleasure. But I may warn the patriotism of my foreign 

e friends that their search will last till doomsday; and, meanwhile, if 
their courtesy will allow me, I here offer them what their generosity 
may find more interesting—a brief sketch of the origin of my 
Comparative Literature. 

While still an undergraduate of my university, I commenced to 
write a history of Hebrew language and literature; and, in the course 
of my studies for the legal profession, I found in Ancient Law and 
other works of Sir Henry Maine splendid examples of an historical 
principle which I eagerly brought’ to bear upon my Hebrew work, 
This principle, in its legal form, was the progress of society from 
status to contract; and I soon found that it was only the legal aspect 
of the much larger principle of evolution from communal to indivi- i 
dualised life and thought which summarises a vast mass of facts to 
be found in ethical and economic and logical studies as well as in 
jurisprudence. Presently it struck me that the principle I was 
applying to Hebrew literature could be applied as readily to every 
literature in the world; and, harking back to my classical studies, 
I found in Greek and Latin literatures no less interesting results of 
its application. But the vagueness of historical science, as then 
understood, forced upon my mind the necessity of defining and illus- 
trating my method before I proceeded further in my work; and so 
my Historical Method came to be written as “an effort to correct 
“that vagueness, to prove that the historical method is in harmony - 
“ with inductive science, and that its essential characteristic is the 

- “reversal of mental evolution.” (Hist. Method, Preface.) This 
first heir of my invention was published in March, 1882, and I 
dedicated it to Sir Henry Maine, then Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, not to secure so strong a prop for so weak a burden, but to 

merkeny deep sense of a mental debt. In this little book I recognised 
all truths as ultimately the works of human experience, and I tried 
to show that the function of the historical method lies in tracing back 
all kinds of truths, popular or scientific, ephemeral or of more per- 
~ manent value, to the experiences that give them birth. Tho three 
scientific fields with which I dealt were jurisprudence, ethics, and 
political economy; and I tried to show how the leading principles 
of each of these studies owe their origin to limited legal, ethical, 
and economic experiences, and how, when applied beyond the range 

.of these limited experiences, they tend to lose their value and to 

become untrue, My Historical Method, so far as I am aware, is 


\ 
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-still the only English book wholly devoted to the subject; but I 


must confess that it is by no means free from defects—intense 
brevity often more than verging on the obscure, vast generalisations 
without the solid masses of ‘idence that would have saved thea 


_ from looking like cloudy symbols of some high romance, and across 


all this brevity and generalisation the unhappy glint of a poetic 
diction. Still, the little work helped to clear my own conceptions of 
historical science and to redouble my efforts to apply the historical 
method to those facts of literature which year by year I was, 
laboriously gathering. In 1884 I turned aside for a moment to 
apply the same historical principles to a question of practical politics, 
and in another little book, called The Ricardian Theory of Rent, 
I showed the practical as well as the theoretic necessity of applying 
economic principles only to conditions within which they hold true. 
At last, at the close of 1885, I corrected the first proofsheets of a work 
which had originated in a study of Hebrew literature, expanded 
under the influence of a great historical jurist, and, after ten years 
spent in the collection of facts and in the correction of theory, was 
now to see the light. That work was Comparative Literature. 
It is far from being a faultless work; but it has laid the foundations 
of a new science, and the faults it.contains are better known to the 
man who gave ten years to its making than to any critic, however 
competent, who may perhaps spare ten hours for the reading of it. 
And so farewell to a fragment of autobiography which may amuse 
my amateur and unhistorical critics, but will possess no small 
interest for students of Comparative Literature in many lands. 
Goethe called philosophy “the jurist’s craft,” and the history of 
philosophy amply confirms the truth of Goethe’s saying. For my 
part, I owed to England’s great historical jurist the thought of 
applying to Hebrew literature that comparative and historical method 
which in his hands had thrown a flood of light and life over the once 
dreary wastes of jurisprudence. In the evolution of my thinking, 
I passed under the guidance of his steady light from one field of 
study to another, and to his suggestive speculations I can trace my 
first glimmerings of that literary science to which, had he lived 
longer, he might himself have contributed. “If a philosophy of 
“history is ever founded in this country,” I wrote in 1882, “J cafi- 
“not help believing that its origin will be due to the author of 
“ Ancient Law in’a higher degree than to any professed historian.” 
And now, when the science of Comparative Literature is a dream 
that has come true, when so many thinkers throughout the world are 
contributing to a study that is as certain to enlighten and expand 
the friendship of nations as to increase the knowledge and sym- 
pathies of individual men, let not the new workers’ forget the 
indebtedness of their pioneer to the philosophy of Sir Henry Maine. 


Horcenseson Macavutay Posnerr, 


THE MISSIONARY IN OHINA. 


HERE is no question connected with China more complicated 

or difficult to deal with fairly than that of the missionaries. 

On the one side are a number of men and women, fired with 

the enthusiasm of a settled conviction, and of a noble resolve, ready, 

most of them, to sacrifice for it their lives and everything they 

possess; on the other side are the equally settled convictions of the 

‘ Chinese, and their rooted aversion to all foreign intrusion, especially ` 

when that intrusion takes the form of interference with their ancient 
habits of worship and belief. 

To appreciate fully the difficulty of the subject it is necessary ` 
to glance briefly at the recent history of evangelization in China. 
At the present moment the missionaries number considerably more 
than two thousand, but before the Treaties of Tientsin, in 1858, 
there were only a handful of Protestants and not a great many 
Roman Catholics; the schism between the Jesuits and the other 
religious orders with regard to ancestor worship having resulted in 
the gradual effacement of the marvellous work effected by the 
Jesuits a couple of centuries earlier; a work which at one time gave 
promise of the rapid conversion of the whole of China to the Catholic 
faith. 

dn previous treaties with China no mention is made either of 
missioffaries, or of the Christian religion, but Art, viii. of the English 
Treaty of Tientsin provided as follows: “The Christian religion, as 
“professed by Protestants or Roman Catholics, inculcates the 
“practice of virtue, and teaches man to do as he would be done by. 
“Persons teaching it or professing it, therefore, shall alike be 
“entitled to the protection of the Chinese authorities; nor shall 
“any such, peaceably pursuing their calling, and not offending 
“against the laws, be persecuted or interfered with.” 

Art. xiii, of the French treaty is similar in purport, but goes 
more into detail, and it provides, inter alia, that missionaries, like 
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all French subjects, shall be at liberty to travel (not to reside) in 
the interior, if provided with proper passports. This treaty was, 
however, subsequently suppl4mented by a Convention signed jn 
Peking in 1860, of which I will set out Art. vi. in full, as it is upon 
a fraudulent translation of it that missionaries of all denominations 
and of all nationalities have ever since, by virtue of the most favoured 
nation clause, enjoyed privileges in excess of those accorded to other 
Luropeans, and not contemplated by the contracting Powers when the 
Convention was signed. Theearticle runs thus: 


Conformément à l'Edit Impérial rendu le vingt Mars mil huit 
cent quarante six, par l’auguste Empereur Tao-Kouang, les établisse- 
ments religieux et de bienfaisance qui ont été confisqués aux 
Chrétiens pendant les persécutions dont ils ont été les victimes, seront 
rendus a leurs propriétaires par l’entremise du Ministre de France en 
Chine, auquel le gouvernement Impérial les fera delivrer avec les autres 
édifices qui en dépendaient. 


The French priest who was employed to translate the Convention 
into Chinese inserted in place of this article one entirely 
different, and containing far-reaching proposals never contemplated 
. either by China or by the Powers. (I take the translation from Mr. 
W. F. Mayers’ edition of the Treaties between China and the Foreign 


Powers.) 


It shall be promulgated throughout the length and breadth of the . 
land, in the terms of the Imperial Edict of the 20th Feb., 1846, that it 
is permitted to all people in all parte of China to propagate and 
practise the “teachings of the Lord of Heaven,” to meet together for 
the preaching of the doctrine, to build churches and to worship ; 
further, all such as indiscriminately arrest Christians shall be - 
punished; and such churches, schools, cemeteries, lands and buildings 
as were owned on former occasions by persecuted Christians shall be 
paid for, and the money handed to the French Representative at 
Peking, for transmission to the Christians in the localities concerned. 
It is, ın addition, permitted to French Missionaries to rent and pur- 
chase land in all the provinces, and to erect buildings thereon ‘at 
pleasure. 


The Convention was signed by the French and Chinese authoritjes 
without examination, and the discovery of what had been doħe was 
not made until some months after, when the substituted article was 
brought forward by the French missionaries in support of their new 
pretensions. 

The French Government thereupon availed itself of China's en- 
feebled condition to insist upon its enforcement, and the British, 
and indeed all the other foreign Governments, except Russia, took 
advantage of it also under the general agreement of the Powers 
with China 'that no rights should be conferred upon any one nation 
more favourable than those accorded to all the others; and the 
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Chinese Government, crippled as they were by their recent defeat, 
were unable to resist, manifestly unjust though the demand -was. 
Iés injustice was the more pronoungsd because by Art. iii. of the 
French Treaty of 1858 it-was expressly stipulated that in case of 
disagreement between the -French and Chinese versions of any 
treaties or diplomatic correspondence between France and China the 
French version should prevail. 
Mr. Chester Holcombe, in ‘his recent work, asserts that this article 
°“ wes never taken advantage of, directly or indirectly, by either the 
“ American, British or French Governments. ‘he French Minister 
“at Peking officially notified the Chinese authorities that his 
“ Government recognised the spurious character of this clause, and 
“would claim no rights under it . . . . The notorious inter- 
“polated clause in the French treaty of 1858 has played no part 
“whatever in the establishment of missionaries in interior districts.” 
(The Real Chinese Question, pp. 160-161). 

Mr. Holcombe was Secretary of Legation and Acting Minister of 
the United States at Peking, and his statement therefore carries great 
weight, but it is at direct variance with the account of the transaction 
given by Lord Curzon. “The Chinese, however,” he says, “did not 
‘fat once detect the fraud; and when they did, were either too proud 
“ or too fearful of the consequences to contest the point. The British 
“Government professed its readiness to retire from a position which 
“had no solid or legitimate foundation. But as the claim was 
“consistently vindicated by the French, without serious protest from 
“the Chinese, so the British tacitly acquired the right also, and to it 
“is owing the privileged status which the missionaries now enjoy, 
“ and which is not shared by a single other class of their countrymen.” 
(Problems of the Far Eastf p. 295). I may add that, when dis- 
cussing the question not long ago, with the Secretary of one of the 
London missionary societies, he said that the interpolated clause 
was an awkward corner to get round, and that the right of mis- 
sionaries to reside in the interior ought to be finally settled by 
definite treaty provision. 

The only othor treaties which require to be considered are those 
with America of 1858 and 1868, the United States furnishing almost 
as many missionaries to China as Great Britain. Art. xxix. of the 

° first of these treaties is as follows: 


The principles of the Christian religion as professed by the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Churches, are recognised as teaching men 
to do good, and to do to others as they would have others to do to 
them. Hereafter those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines 
shall not be harassed or persecuted on account of their faith. Any 
person, whether citizen of the United States or Chinese convert, who 
according to these tenets peaceably teaches and practises the principles 

. of Christianity shall in no case be interfered with or molested. 
Bn Q 
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And in the subsequent treaty of 1868, known generally as the 
Burlinghame Treaty, there is no provision giving to missionaries 
any rights of residence in exces of those granted to ordinary citizens 
of the United States. It seems clear, therefore, that the right 
claimed by the missionaries of all the Powers to acquire land and 
erect mission buildings rests upon an initial fraud, thereby violating, 


from the outset, the assertion so ostentatiously made that “ thé 


“Christian religion teaches man to do as he would be done by.” 
The privilege ought to have been at once and indignantly rejected 
by the other missionaries concerned when put forward by the French. 
It is the canker which has eaten into all subsequent evangelization, 
and has contributed in no small degree to the present terrible out- 
break; for there is nothing the logically-minded Chinaman ‘resents so 
keenly as a deliberate and unatoned act of injustice. It cuts, indeed, 
at the very root of missionary influence: “Thou therefore which 
“teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that preachest a 
“man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that makest thy 
“boast of the law, through: breaking the law dishonourest thou 
“God?” This is the weak point in Mr. Stanley Smith’s eloquent 
defence of the missionaries in China: “ The Powers,” he says, “ will 
“not leave the Chinese question until adequate guarantees for 
“future security are forthcoming. Surely they will insist on China 
“carrying out the letter and spirit of the treaties, and not annul 
‘ treaty rights Decause of the fanatical acts of a handful.of Manchu 
“madmen.” (China from Within.) 


It is not, however, China, but the missionaries, and ths Powers _ 


acting on their behalf, who have violated both the letter and the 
spirit of the treaties, and until the rights of residence and acquisition 
of property are legalised by proper treaty provisions missionary 
work in China is on a totally different footing to missionary work 
in any other part of the world. It is built up on an unsound founda- 
tion. Still, the rights thus fraudulently assumed would not have 
` been productive of much mischief had the missionaries confined 
themselves strictly to the teaching of their doctrines; but, as time 
went on, and their position became more secure, some amongst 


them, notably the Roman Catholics, began to intermeddle with the’ 


courts of law, and to urge the claims of their converts, in any fitiga- 
tion in which they might be engaged, with an insistence that often 
‘led to a grievous miscarriage of justice. The action of the French 
' priests in Sch’zu’an is one instance of this harmful intervention ; 
that of Bishop Anzer and the German Catholics in Shantung is 
another. Originally, I should remark, all the Roman Catholics in 
China were under the protection of France, the French having 
retained great influence in Rome, in spite of the renynciation of 
Catholicism by. the French Republic. But some twenty or thirty 
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years ago it was represented to Li-Hung-Clhang that it would be 
advisable for China to be placed in direct relations with the Vatican, 
and he sent an envoy to Rome to „arrange the matter. He was 
successful in his mission, and a Papal Nuncio had actually been 
appointed and: directed to proceed to Peking, when the French 
Fathers in China came fo hear of what was intended, and one of 
their members was sent by them to Paris to protest, they being 
apprehensive of being placed under the control of the Italian priests. 
- For political reasons it was necessary at that time for the Pope* ta 
conciliate France, and the appointment of the Nuncio was therefora 
cancelled. ; 

The French have always clung tenaciously to their protection of 
Catholics in Eastern countries, although by so doing they have often 
injured their commercial prosperity—in Syria, in Yunnan, and indeed 
all through their Colonies—by bringing their Government into direct 
antagonism with their trade interests, and causing friction and ill- 
feeling with the native populations who would otherwise have been 
perfectly friendly. It is a legacy of the French Foreign Office from 
the days of Louis XIV., which the Republic has been unwilling to 
give up. The countermanding of the Nuncio was, however, in every 
way regrettable, as it would have checked the national intrigues, 
based on religion, always so fruitful of mischief, which have been 
particularly harmful in China. 

The Catholics remained under French protection until three or 

four years ago, when the Germans set up a claim to have Shantung 
regarded as exclusively within their sphere of influence, and Bishop 
Anzer, a Bavarian, was utilized by the German Government to further 
its political ends. Bishop Anzer’s first step was to urge upon the 
Pope that the German Catholics should be placed under- German 
protection. France objected, but only feebly, and strong influence _ 
was brought to bear in Rome, and ultimately the matter was left in. 
Bishop Anzer’s hands, who at once carried out the desired transfer. 
This being effected, he began to assume an offensive and dictatorial _ 
tone towards the Tsungli Yamen, and to all the District Governors, 
walking into their Courts as though a superior, and reporting any 
official who did not cringe to him to his official superior, and ulti- 
mately to Peking. Finally, to put the climax to his proceedings, 
he obtained permission to build a cathedral in Yu-Chow-Fu, the 
‘sacred city of Confucius, in the province of Shantung; and this, 
cathedral was actually begun, and its building led to the murder 
of the two German missionaries, which furnished the pretext for 
the forcible seizure by Germany of the Port of Kiaochow. 

Until that time the proceedings of the German priests had only 
been productive of intense local irritation, the Imperial court and 
the Manchu officials not paying much heed to them, but when 
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Kiaochow was lost they felt that their prestige with the people was ` 
seriously impaired, and as a counter move they started the Boxer 
movement as a patriotic association, inventing the fable of infallibility 
to gull the credulous peasantry. In a few weeks it spread over Sharf- 
tung like æ flame, and thence made its way all over the north of 
China. T ' 

This, I am told, was the real genesis of Boxerdom, of the famous 
Tho Ch’uan Society, which, according to some Chinese scholars, 
means “ The Fist of Equality,” “of Equal Rights in the Courts,” and ` 
not the “ Righteous Harmony’ Fists;” as it is generally translated. 

The Association speedily developed into a thoroughly national and 
patriotic movement, which was not to be wondered at, for the conduct 
of the Germans in Shantung had become intolerably galling and 
oppressive. When Mr. Brooks, one of the Church of England mis- 
sionaries, was murdered early in 1900, the Prefect of Taian-F'u was 
urged to take immediate action, but he replied: “ Why should so 
“ much be made of the death of an Englishman when a few months 
“ago a German killed a Chinese, and no notice was taken of it?” 
This was in reference to a brutal case that occurred near Taian-Fu 
in October, 1899. A German engineer was travelling through the 
Province with two German soldiers as an escort. He was riding in 
front, and they were behind in a cart. Coming from the other 
direction was a man with a heavily-laden wheelbarrow, helped ‘by his 
son, a lad of eighteen. I give the story as it was told me by a 
European fully acquainted with the facts, who felt very keenly on 
the subject. The cart and barrow collided, and the lad seized hold 
of the mules and stopped them, whereupon one of the soldiers struck 
him violently on the head and fractured his skull, so that he died. 
The engineer, without saying anything about the matter, allowed 

' himself to be the guest that evening at Taian-Fu of some American 
_ missionaries, and left early on the following morning. Late in the 
day the ‘body was brought into the town, and was exposed by the 
Prefect at the gate of the city as an example of what foreigners are 
capable of. 

The mere fact of the engineer having stayed for the night with 
the missionaries was in itself sufficient to arouse a strong feeling 
against them, which was heightened by the fact that no repayatidn. 
of any kind, so far as my informant was able to ascertain, was ever 
made to the relations of the murdered boy. 

This. was a bad case of individual violence, indicative of the tone 
adopted towards the Chinese, but what really contributed more 
than anything else to the sudden flare up of the latent hatred against 
foreigners, and to the formation of the Boxer Association, was the 
injudicious championship by the priests of their converts’ causes. 

In one of the Boxer Proclamations the following denunciation 
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occurs, showing clearly the grounds on which certain of the mis- 
sionaries had rendered themselves so greatly disliked: 


e Foreign devils have come withe their teaching, and converts to 
Christianity, Roman Catholics and Protestants have become numerous. 
These people are without human relations, but being most cunning 
they have contracted all the greedy and covetous as converts, and to 
an unlimited degree have practised oppression until every good official 
has been corrupted, and, covetous of foreign wealth, has become their 

- servant. 


It cannot, indeed, be too often repeated that the feeling against 
the missionaries was caused not by their tenets, or by the quiet 
exercise of their religion, but by the use made of them politically 
and still more by their harmful intermeddling on behalf of their 
converts in the courts of law. 

The disappointed suitors spread abroad all sorts of horrible 
stories, such as obtain a ready credence amongst a superstitious | 
people; that the missionaries, for instance, made use of children’s 
eyes for medicine; and the whole of the people became inflamed with 
anger and dread. As the Imperial Decree of the 29th June, 1900, 
to the Chinese Ambassadors abroad, expressed it: “ Then some of them 
“began to turn their thoughts on chaos and rebellion, and started 
“the cry against the missionaries and their converts. In the middle 
_“of June matters suddenly came to a head, churches and mission 
- “premises were attacked, burned and destroyed, converts were ruth- 
“lessly massacred, and the entire population of Peking was incited 
“to rise, forming a fierce and resistless avalanche which it was 
“impossible to keep back.” 

There is always a strong temptation for missionaries to side with 
their own people, and in China this temptation was rendered almost 
irresistible, and their aid more effective, by an Imperial Decree which 
the Roman Catholics succeeded in obtaining about the middle of _ 
1899, conferring upon them a recognised Chinese status—bishops' 
that of governors, and priests that of taotais or magistrates—this 
status carrying with it, as a matter of course, the right of audience in 
the courts which they had not before possessed. , 

The same status was offered to the Protestant missionaries, but 
‘Lord Salisbury, acting upon the advice of the bishops of the Church 
of England’ Missions in China to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
refused to allow them to accept it. The bishops based their advice 
on the ground that it would inevilably lead to misconception and 
abuse, and that it was in the highest degree undesirable that mis- 
sionaries should be placed in a position in which they might make use 
of their privileges for the material advantage of themselves or their 
converts. 

The decision was a wise one, but it met with strong disapproval 
from many of the missionaries in China; for there, as in the Western 


w 
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World, the more extreme of the Protestant sects have always dis- 
played a tendency to grasp at temporal as well as spiritual authority ; 

‘new Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 

What action was taken by ‘the United States I have not beech 
able to ascertain, but I do not think that the proposal was accepted 
by the American Government on behalf of their missionaries, the 
bishops of the American Episcopal Church having concurred in the 
‘advice given by the Anglican bishops. 

And if the question be carefully considered its dangerous character , 
will become at once apparent. ° 

The following extract from a letter from tlie Kiangyin correspon- 
dent of the North China Daily News, dated the 8th June, 1900, 
shows how perniciously it worked in practice: 

This status has not only been accorded to them here by the officials, 
but it is thoroughly believed in by all classes. Consequently, no end 
of appeals have been, and continue to be, made to the missionaries to 
be allowed to enter the Church, because they are in some kind of 
dispute, or maybe actual or threatened lawsuit. The idea being 
that, once in the Church, the enemy will be frightened off. In 
spite of every offort to oppose this idea by public announcements, 
posted notices, and tracts scattered broadcast, there are not a few 
who falsely use the name of both the Catholic and Protestant Missions 
for nefarious purposes. 

When order has been restored, and missionaries are once again 
able to proceed into the interior, it is the opinion of many of the 
ablest and most experienced of them that they should be permitted 
to do so only under a strictly enforced passport system; and that 
women missionaries should no longer be allowed to live by them- 
selves, as they do now, in distant provinces, and in towns far 
removed from the Treaty Ports, and with no white men near to 
assist in case of need; that in future, too, all missionary bodies 
should be restricted to the bare right of travel granted by the 
Treaties of Tientsin, and that the privileges of residence and of 
acquiring property and land assumed by them upon the strength of 
the fraudulently interpolated clause in the French Convention of 
1860, should be abandoned. They think, and with reason, that they 
are more likely to succeed if they limit themselves to the Treaty 
‘Ports, with frequent journeys of visitation and inspection in, thee 
interior, trusting to their native pastors and catechumens to carry 
on the work they then initiate; that China should be Christianised, 
in fact, from the inside rather than from the outside; that they are 
more likely to produce conviction by working in this manner than 
by forcing themselves upon the Chinese against their wish in their 
present sullen and resentful mood, and with the constant danger of 
bringing about massacres and the resulting punitive expeditions, which 
do more to retard the progress of Christianity than anything else. 
Even now some of the societies will not allow their members ta 
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purchase property or land in the interior (the Church Missionary 
Society, for instance, does not). They may only rent houses in the' 
name of a Chinese convert; and it would be well if all the societies 
Were to enforce a like rule. Witheregard to women missionaries 
there is a great difference of opinion, both amongst the missionaries 
themselves and amongst the laymen in China. It is a noticeable 
fact that no women have suffered in towns where they have been 
living by themselves. They have only been killed where there were 

emen missionaries also. And, as in India, the women missionaries 
certainly do an immense amount of good, especially when they are 
doctors as well as missionaries, for they obtain access to a class of 
native women whom men missionaries would never be permitted 
to see. 

Moreover, with the restriction of passports, and of the freedom of 
entry, a fuller control could be exercised as to the capabilities of the _ 
missionaries selected, for it is not every man, ‘however earnest and 
however honest, who is fitted to be a missionary. There is 
such a thing as intellectual fitness as well as moral fitness; 
and when the words of St. Paul are quoted to justify universal 
evangelization, it is often forgotten that St. Paul was the very ideal 
of what a missionary should be, a highly educated man, and full 
not only of zeal, but of sympathy and tact and worldly wisdom. 
Moreover, he was one of a very few, and although, as a Roman 
citizen, he scrupled not to appeal, when in difficulties, to Rome for 
succour, the Roman officials were not particularly friendly to him, 
or disposed to render him much assistance; more likely were they 
to punish him or to put him in custody as a dangerous fanatic. 
Their attitude was much the same as that of the Indian officials of 
to-day towards the Indian missionaries. And it is because of that 
very attitude that the Indian missionaries have done such wonderful 
work; they have had to justify their measures to an unsympathetic 
Government, under whose absolute control they are. 

But in China how different are the conditions. There the mis- 
sionaries form large and powerful societies of bitterly hostile 
Christian sects, wielding enormous influence, and, for political reasons, 
having behind them the whole temporal power of the various 

uropean communities to which they belong. It behoves them, 
therefore, as Lord Salisbury reminded them, to ‘bear constantly in 
mind that indiscreet zeal on their part may lead to strife and blood- 
shed, and the discredit and ruin of the cause they have so much at 
heart. “ First the missionary, then the consul, then the gunboat,” is 
the Chinaman’s summing up of the question as it presents itself to 
him. The missionary problem of the future is to convince him that 
this is not the case; for unless the missionaries can prove that they 
are wholly disinterested, that they are not, at any rate consciously, 
fhe mere pioneers of commerce, or the agents provocateurs of the 
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European Governments, their efforts cannot fail to bear evil fruit. 
Of this many of them are perfectly aware, and are in consequence 
most anxious to dissever themaplves from all connection with politics 
or with the temporal power. 'Bheir difficulty is to obtain unanimity 
of view or concerted action ‘amongst the different Christian societies. 
> One other question there is connected with the future of evan- 
gelization in China which is at the present moment of extreme 
importance—that relating to the indemnities to be claimed by the 
various missionary bodies, and by individual missionaries, from 
the Chinese Government. If is a very serious question, for much 
will depend on the action they now take. Several of the societies 
have already decided to accept no compensation whatever. for loss 
either of life or of property. Such wcourse, it is urged, will effectmore 
for Christiamity, both in China and in nominally Christian countries,’ 
than that embodied in the resolution passed by the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society affirming “ the righteousness of using all 
“legitimate means to obtain restitution for loss of property both of 
“the mission and of the missionary. They do not anticipate that 
“acceptance of compensation, by way of restitution, of the Church 
“Missionary Society in this instance is likely to impede the evan- 
“‘gelization of China. They therefore see no reason for refraining 
“from accepting such compensation as Her Majesty's Government 
“might think it right to obtain.’ That belief is not universally 
shared in China; on the contrary, it is believed by many that the 
heavy claims advanced by some of the societies, together with the 
vindictive spirit exhibited by certain of their individual members, 
has done, and will continue to do, great and lasting injury to the 
missionary cause, and that only a self-denying ordinance, such as 
that adopted by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (which 
has lost several of its members and a great deal of its property), to 
accept no compensation of any kind from the Chinese Government, 
but to make good the losses sustained, both by the missionaries them- 
selves and by the societies to which they belong, by subscriptions 
from their supporters at home, will avail to counteract the mischief 
that has already been caused. The Chinese have a long memory, 
and a step of this kind would win their respect as nothing else could, 
just as a contrary action will breed in their minds a confirméd 
suspicion and dislike. With regard to the Church Missionary Society 
I must add that their foregoing resolution was passed entirely on the 


_ theoretical assumption that it would have a bad effect in China if tho. 


Chinese were not severely punished, if they were not made to pay 
heavily for the crimes of which they have been guilty. They have 
little personal interest in the matter, for not a single one of their 


members has been killed, and very little of their property has been. 


damaged. Their work is mostly in Mid-China, and they are not 
represented in Peking at all. 
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Moreover, it must not be thought that all the missionaries have 
joined in the cry for vengeance which naturally enough went up from 
the European population of China when the news of the terrible 


fhassacres in the interior first filtered through to the Treaty Ports. ` 


Most of them even in that hour of agony kept cool, and- held in 
restraint the passion that it was so difficult to restrain. A nobler protest 
was never made than that uttered by Bishop Moule, the Bishop of 
Mid-China, in the thanksgiving sermon for the relief of the Legations 
in Peking, which he preached in Shanghai on the 26th August, 
1900: . 


Sume people write as if the three hundred million. people of China 
wore all to be judged—the higher classes by the standard of the 
truculent Empress Dowager and Prince Tuan, tho lower by the 
human fiends who wrought the horrors of Shansi and Honan, of 
Paoting-Fu, and nearer to us, of Kuchou, in Chekiang. It is not 


fair; it is not manly. Have not a number of Chinese scholars . 


suffered at the hands of their savage rulers, martyrs in the cause of 
reform} I have lived a neighbour of the Chinese—my dwelling 
always in the heart of their cities—for forty years. I have passed 
through more than one period of dangerous excitement with them, and 
I say it is not fair to generalise like that. Shall we not have pity 
on the great majority of the three hundred million Chinese, who are 
innocent of the crimes which call aloud for punishment, many of whom 
are friendly to us, many of those who are unfriendly, unfriendly either 
through ignorance, or, alas, because they have suffered at the hands 
of some of us, but who, in any such conquest .of China as is advo 
cated, are sure to be the chief and innocent sufferers 


But there are some who have written and spoken in a very 


‘different spirit—the pages of the Shanghai papers testify to that— 


and unfortunately their utterances have attracted more attention than 
those of men like Bishop Moule, representing though he does by far 
the greater bulk of missionary opinion. 

Nor can it be denied that the terrible cruelties committed by the 
Allied troops during the last few months in Northern China have 
given both the Chinese and the Japanese grave reason to doubt the 
superior virtue of the religion we have been endeavouring to force 
upon them. Soon after the relief of the Legations in Peking a 
Japanese officer said to one of my friends: 


After the mssacre in Port Arthur, you Europeans said that we had 
bohaved with great cruelty, and we felt your rebuke keenly, and deter- 
mined that such a thing should never happen again; but since we have 
seen, what you yourselves are capable of, we do not feel quite co 
sure that you are qualified to teach us. 


China is passing through a terrible ordeal, and as the missionaries 
act towards her now so will be the measure of their influence here- 


„ after; there can be no doubt of that; and the one thing that is 
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important above all others is that they should disassociate them- 
selyés absolutely from participation in the negotiations now going 
. on; that they should take no part in the discussion as to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on th guilty officials, or as to the terms to be 
imposed on China by the Powers, or the amount of the indemnities to 
be exacted from her for the damage she has done; that for the future 
they should rigidly abstain from all interference in the Courts, and 
from the exercise of any political influence on behalf of their con- 
verts, and that they should make no effort to force their religion upon 
an unwilling people, or take advantage of China’s present weakness 
to extort concessions from her which she is not willing of herself to 
give. If they do, it can only react disastrously upon themselves, for, 
as Lord Bacon has said of the propagation of religion by war: 
“ Surely this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness 
“ of a dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven; and to set out of the 
bark of a Christian Church a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins.” 
But the influence of Christianity on the Chinese people must be 
considered by itself, quite apart from the question of the action, 
judicious or injudicious, justifiable or unjustifiable, of the various 
missionary bodies. Nothing has been so remarkeble during the 
recent revolt as the extraordinary number of converta who have 
suffered the most cruel martyrdom rather than recant. Never 
again will it be possible to make use of the old sneer that they are 
all “rice Christians,” converts only for the sake of the rice, the 
subsistence, they can obtain from the missions by their change of 
faith. The heroic way in which they have gone to a horrible death 
for conscience sake is the most convincing testimony to the sincerity - 
of their conversion, and to the noble work which those who have 
been their teachers have, as a whole, done in China. So, too, has 
been the way in which many of the fugitives have been helped 
during their flight to the coast both by their own people and by 
friendly Chinese who had learnt to look on them with affection 
and respect. Persecution almost always results in the ultimate 
victory of the persecuted, and the spectacle of thousands of people 
dying for their belief cannot fail to have had its influence upon those 
who saw them die, A touching story is told of a convert, I cannoj 
remember whether a Protestant or a Catholic, at Paoting-Fu, it the 
early days of the outbreak. He was urged by one of his companions 
to flee whilst there was yet time, but refused in almost the words 
of our own Latimer: “No, J will remain here, and if I should 
“be kiled, it may be that my death will help to spread the cause 
_ “of Christ.” His body was afterwards found terribly mutilated, 
showing that he had been cruelly tortured before being killed. 
His comrade, who related the story, gave a most human touch to its 
infinite pathos. “I felt,” he said, “that I was only a very little 
“disciple, and not worthy to be a martyr, and so I fled.” How e 
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many of us living at home, in a security unbroken for years, can 


imagine the awful nature of such a trial; our reverence must’ 


gp out to those, European and Chinese alike, who have passed 
unflinchingly through it. Their deth will not be without result, 


of that we may be sure, on the future evangelization of China; 


but that evangelization would be more rapid and more complete if 
the missionaries could free themselves entirely from the assist- 
ance of their various Governments, and would trust solely to 
ethe persuasive nature of their doctrines. External force is the Upas 
tree which, in the East, withers all belief in the sincerity of Christian 
avowals and paralyses them as nothing else can. It was so in 
Japan so long as the Japanese were afraid that the Bible was but 
the forerunner of the diplomat; but now that they have made them- 
selves secure from foreign interference, Christianity is spreading all 
through the land unhindered by the officials, many of whom are 
gradually adopting it. It is often asserted that it has had but little 
practical result in Japan, but if the statistics are gone into that 
assertion will be found to be utterly misleading. 

During the war with Uhina in 1894, the Japanese Govern- 
ment allowed Bibles to be distributed, both amongst the soldiers and 
the sailors, and Colonel Sameshima, the Chief of Staff, wrote 
to the British Bible Society in these terms: “ At the pregent time 
“our detachment of Imperial Guards feels that for both officers and 
“men spiritual education is highly important. We are very much 
“pleased -that you have presented to us a number of Bibles, and 

.“ Prince Komatsu is exceedingly glad” (Prince Komatsu, I should 
mention, was next in command to the Emperor). Yet, as late 
as 1882, when the British and Foreign Bible Society attempted to 
open a depot in Nagasaki, the people were so incensed that a 
dangerous disturbance took ace which had to be put down by the 
police. 

Now how different things are! I travelled from Japan to America 
with a Japanese of high position, who told me there were over fifty 
thousand Christians in Japan, that he himself was one, and that 
there were many others of rank and influence throughout the country. 
ake away from China the dread that Christianity is only the 
prelude to territorial disintegration, and the same change will take 
place there; but Jet the missionaries now openly and actively ally 
themselves with the vindictive policy urged by some of the Powers, 
notably by Germany, and the Chinaman will continue io regard the 
Christian convert, not only as a pervert from the faith of his fathers, 
but as a traitor to his people and his land. 

The opportunity for proselytization is unequalled, for the Chinese 
for several centuries have been in a state of utter religious 
indifferentism. The Chinaman of the present time is in fact in 


emuch the same condition of latent scepticism as many latter-day `, 


16y 
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Christians: ho has no very earnest convictions, but he does not like 


to cut himself adrift from the religion of his childhood altogether: 
as a rule, he is frankly an agnostic. It may be, he thinks,’ that 
what the priests tell him is trie; any way it is better to be on the 
safe side; it can do no harm. Religious ceremonies with him are a 
kind of spiritual insurance. One of them confessed as much to a 
European critic, who was laughing at him for burning joss paper 
before his idol: “How fashion,” he said, “you belong Christian’? 
“You talkee makee die, havg got joss. You no can sayee proper 


“have got, no got. My belong all same. Suppose have got Devila` 


“more better my chin-chin he. Suppose no have got, maskee, only 
“belong few hundred cash one year expense.” (In what way are 
you a Christian? You say that after death there is a God. You 
can’t tell for certain whether there is, or is not. I am in just the 
same state. If there be a God it is better I should worship him. If 
there is no God, it doesn’t matter, it only costs me a few pence 
a year). Itis not so in Japan. There the quickening influences of 
modern civilisation have not only stimulated Christian effort, but 
have led also-to a remarkable vivification of Buddhism; a religion 
which has in it-somewhat of the same missionary spirit as out own. 
“Indian Buddhism,” declared Nichiren, a Buddhist reformer who 
‘lived in the fourteenth century, “came to the Hast; Japanese 
“ Buddhism will go to the West”: and the first country to which 
the Japanese Buddhists are turning their attention is China, where 
they have already sent a number of their priests. 

The extraordinary progress made by Roman Catholicism under the 
Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the immense number of people who flocked to join the Taipings, with 
their grotesque travesty of Christian worship, show that the Chinese 
are not satisfied with their own creeds, and might quite possibly 
accept Christianity if it were put before them in a fair spirit. Un- 


fortunately the conduct of the Allied troops has not been such as to. 


cause them to view it in a favourable light; and in this time 
of utter misery and desolation, when they must turn to religion of 
some kind to keep them from despair, they may be driven instead for 
consolation to the Buddhism which was once so much more of g 
reality to them than it is now, and in which there is so much that is 
purifying and ennobling. 
As I rode through the streets of Peking one day last August, with 
ghastly forms of death on every side, I passed a Buddhist temple, 
_ over tho door of which was a newly-written inscription, on which 
the ink was not yet dry. Captain Munthe, of the Chinese Customs, 
who was with me, stopped to read it: ‘ What a strange people 
“they are,” he said. “Who but a Chinaman would ever have 
“thought, at such a time, of writing this? ‘From ten thousand 


“*bitternesses wells the Eternal Peace.’ ” 
H. C. Toatson. 





THE ESSENTIAL TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


F Tschaikowsky unconsciously wronged his fellow-Russian com- 
| posers in that his own immediate vogue partly excluded them 
from the public ear, he himself, in his turn, has not been quite 
fairly treated by the British public or the British critic. It is 
doubtful whether he would have reached his present popularity here 
if it had not been for the peculiar interest attaching to the Sixth 
Symphony, and to the’ romance of his death, which led to partial 
disclosures of more than one romance of his life. And although 
the Sixth Symphony has been heard so often that there is a real 
danger of our getting too much of it, it cannot be said that our 
ordinary musical audiences know Tschaikowsky very well as yet. 
The Fourth and Fifth Symphonies, one or two of the orchestral 
suites, the First Piano Concerto, the Casse-Noisette Suite, and the 
“1812” Overture may be heard fairly often; but there are com- - 
paratively few opportunities of hearing—frequently enough for tha 
public to know it well—the great bulk-of his other work. His 
numerous operas, his Second and Third Piano Concertos and the 
Concert-Fantasia, his Violin Concerto, the Romeo and Juliet, the 
Hamlet, the Tempest, the Manfred, the Francesca da Rimini, 
the many ballets, the chamber music, the first three symphonies, the 
Pumerous piano pieces, songs and duets, are as yet scarcely known 
in Jngland; and for the great majority of people Tschaikowsky 
may be said to be represented by the Sixth Symphony, the “1812” 
Overture, and the Casse-.Vovsctte Suite—the first earning him the repu- 
tation of a hopeless pessimist, the sccond that of a semi-barbarian, 
the third that of an adept in graceful trifling. While this is the 
state of affairs as far as the public is concerned, the majority of the 
eritics are hardly in a much better condition. Jor most of them 
Tschaikowsky is conveniently, if not very illuminatively, summed up 
as a cross between modernity and savagery—a musician who can at 
e all times express all the latest decadence and neurosis, while his 
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frequent outbursts of wild rhythm and his orgies of orchestral colour 
show how near he is to the barbarian ancestora from whom all 
Russians are supposed to have sprung—and not sprung very far. . t 
is of no avail to point out to these intrepid ethnologists that 
Tschaikowsky was half French in his ancestry; that Russia is a 
very large country, containing more than one type of physical and 
mental structure; and that even if it were possible to conceive of the 
whole race as answering to that convenient entity the Slav, it cannot 


be said that “ brainlessness,”,the mere savage delight in unrelated °, 


colour, is its most prominent characteristic. Our politicians have 
probably found in dealing with the Slav that the brainlessness has 
not all been on one side; and our musical critics, when they learn 
something of Russia, of Russian literature, of Russian art—and, 
shall I say, of Russian music?P—may perchance get a stage nearer 
to an understanding of certain things than they are at present. The 
caricature of the Englishman and Englishwoman that used to be the 
stock joke of the French humorist of thirty years ago was Gospel 
truth compared with the caricature of the Russians at which one or 
two musical critics are now striving desperately to make the public 
grin. In any case, however—whether Gogol and Tourgenieff and 
Dostoievsky.and Tolstoy and Verestchagin do or do not quite reach 
the level of the brain of an average English journalist—we may 
reasonably plead for a fairer hearing for Tschaikowsky before he is 
disposed of so summarily. There are as many Varieties of Russians, 
let us begin by pointing out, as of Britons. No one—not even a 
musical critic—could be found courageous enough to sum up Shake- 
speare, Milton, Kyd, Browning, Blake, Meredith, Congreve, Newton, 
Queen Elizabeth, Pope, Berkeley, Herbert Spencer, T. H. Green, 
Charles Bradlaugh, Cardinal Newman, Keble, Swinburne, Dr. 
Watts, Carlyle, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, and “that uncompromising realist, Miss Annie S. Swan,” 
under the one all-embracing racial type. Yet this is the manner 
thought most suitable for the treatment of most foreign races. We 
have partly given it up in the case of France, recognising that 
Molière and Bossuet, Béranger and Leconte de Lisle, Massillon and 
Zola, Voltaire and Pascal, for example, show as many differences ag 
similarities. But Russia is so far off, and the language so unkown 
to most of us, that we easily drop into the habit of conceiving the 


whole country in a lump, as if it had no points of inner detail. 


Just as all.Chinamen are unprogressive, all Boers hypocritical, all 
Frenchmen hysterical, and all Englishmen brave and honest, so all 
Russians are alternately simple barbarians and morbid, lachrymose 
devadents.* When Mr. Dannreuther, for example, was writing a 


^ «The Great-Russian,” says Dr. Georg Brandes, ‘despises the Little-Russian as 
u sentimental and effeminate, and looks down on the Pole as on a being weak and 


«unreliable, or, on a higher plane, romantic and fantestic.’’ Yet all these types are, for 
. 


the convenience of the Enghsh eritio, lumped under the one term “Russian,” 
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forty-line notice of Tschaikowsky for Grove’s Dictionary, this is 
what he felt called upon to say :— His compositions, more or less - 
“ (sic), bear thé impress of the Slavomic temperament—fiery exultation 
“ona basis of languid melancholy. * He is fond of huge and fantastic 
& outlines, of bold modulations and strongly-marked rhythms, of 
“subtle melodic turns and exuberant figurations; and he delights 
“in gorgeous effects of orchestration.” Well, what works had 
Tschaikowsky published at that time to justify this view ‘of him? | 
Included in the list given by Mr. Dannreuther I find the First, Third 
and Fourth Symphonies, the Francesca da Rimini, the Violin Con- 
certo, the Piano Sonata, the Serenade for String Orchestra, the 
Trio, the Romeo and Juliet, eight operas and ballets, including 
Vakoula the Smith, The Lake of Swans, Lugene Onegin, and The 
Maid of Orleans, besides numerous piano-pieces and songs. One is 
therefore tempted to ask how many of these Mr. Dannreuther had 
studied before he came to the conclusion that Tschaikowsky’s music 
bore the impress of “fiery exultation on a basis of languid melan- 
“choly.” Is there none among these works thdt shows an exultation 
that is not “Slavonic”? Is there none in which the melancholy is 
not in the least languid? Is there none, in fact, that negates the 
glib and facile formula of the “ Slavonic temperament”? There is 
really no excuse for a critic who writes.in this way. If he does not 
know a composer’s work thoroughly he should say so frankly, and 
not mislead the public, who look tc him for guidance. Our critics 
have learned nothing since then in the treatment of Tschaikowsky’s 
music; and, with the single exception of the study of Tschaikowsky 
in Mr. Huneker’s recent Mezzotints in Music, I have never come , 
across anything in English from our professional critics that showed 
either study. or understanding of him. They would object to Wagner 
being judged by the Overture to the Flying Dutchman, the March 
from Tannhäuser, the Faust Overture, and the Kazsermarch, and, 
say, one complete work like the Meistersinger; yet they have no 
hesitation in pushing Tschaikowsky aside after a study of him very 
little more thorough than this. Even the open-minded amateur, 
who is quite ready to express his likes or dislikes independently of 


i the critic, has not done Tschaikowsky justice—has not, indeed, had 


the opportunity of doing him justice.. His operas are not played in 
this country, his songs and duets are not sung at our concerts, our i 
pianists ignore the Second and Third Concertos, and our conductors 
shy at the more out-of-the-way orchestral works. His career in 
England, then, has really yet to begin. What may be our final 
verdict on him it is not yet time to'ask; the more immediate thing ~ 
is to make the first steps towards an. understanding of him. 

No one, of course, would think of denying the presence of a 
certain primitive, volcanic element in some of Tschaikowsky’s 
music. In works like the “1812” and the Capriccio Italien he 
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tovels in gorgeous colour, and frankly subordinates the form to this 
consideration; and it is work of this kind that has led so many 
people .to -stigmatise him as æ mere veneered barbarian. But, 
critically considered, it is just thi8 explosive quality, or the other side ~. » 
. of it, that accounts for a great deal of Tschaikowsky’s freshness and _ A 
charm. The tendency to kindle in a moment, to take fire at any - 
suggestion, kept him always simple and sincere in his music, free 
from the stale sophistications of the schools, free from the mere 
writing for writing’s sake that frequently makes Brahms, for ° 
example, so intolerably dull. It is not often we find a mind so rela- 
tively simple as T'schaikowsky’s, so free from conscious theories, Te- 
modelling the accepted practice at so many points. That he was 
able to do so was due entirely to this willingness to be led by his 
imagination. He will give you as many moods in the course of a 
single movement as one of the older composers would have given 
you in a whole symphony; but eve1ything——melody, design, orches- 
tration- -is in perfect keeping with a very clear and very consistent, 
mental picture. We may leave it to the Academics, who still speak 
of the scoring of Mozart and Beethoven as models for the student, 
to hold up their hands in pious horror at the full rich wine of 
Tschaikowsky’s orchestration. The nerves of most of us are rather 
` stronger; and we will tolerate any degree of colour so long as it helps 
to the understanding of an idea, just as we can endure any amount 
of gloom and horror, so long as the appeal is to the brain rather than 
to the mere nerves. For this is another point on which Tschaikowsky 
is at present somewhat misunderstood. Proceeding almost entirely 
» on the basis of the Pathetic Symphony, our musical instructors are 
inclined to write him down as a whining sentimentalist--‘ greasy ” 
was the adjective lately applied to the sentiment of that Symphony 
by one of the most inspired of the confraternity. They cannot all 
attain that ineffable height of superiority, though each, in his own 
smaller way, regards Techaikowsky as rather a poor fellow on the 
whole, and his music as lacking virility. The pity is that musical 
critics should still ‘be unaware that a philosophy of life is not neces- 
sarily inane because it dves not square with theirs. If your leanings 
are towards optimism, you are not likely to care for the concen- . 
trated gloom of the Pathetic Symphony or the Francesca da Rimini, ` 
or some of the despairing songs of Tschaikowsky. But it might 
be as well to reflect that optimism is just as much an expression of 
sentiment as pessimism—and perhaps not the more profound expres- 
sion, One of the best of our musical critics has taken us all séverely 
to task, more than once, for effeminacy and degeneracy in likin 
things that seem to him mere whining. But when I find that this 
gentleman refers to the Four Serious Songs of Brahms—which to 
many of us seem one of the rare cases in which music has risen to the 
most philosophic heights of poetry—as “dismal meditations on the , 
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“darkness and dirt of the grave,” it occurs to me that there aro. 

occasions when the limitations of a man’s temperament can cause him 
e to be less illuminative than usual. Some of us like our art as gloomy 

as we can get it, and rather like 1o* ponder on the interior of graves. 


` It does not make us depressed in the least, for artistic emotion and ` 


real emotion are two very different things; and we can go about the 
ordinary rascalities of our ‘business the next day all the better for ` 
the fine moral sentiments we have read over-night, and eat a betler 
dinner than usual after listening to a dissertation on the superiority 
of spirit to matter. The only thing we have a right to ask is that 
sentiment should never degenerate into mere sentimentality. 

In the case of the Pathetic Symphony, I personally do not feel 
that the sentiment is overwrought, or that it suggests weakness of 
outlook upon life. But I am willing to place that Symphony on one 
side, since people have heard it so often of late that it is no wonder 
the feeling of it is becoming too familiar to them. A constant 
reading of Hamlet for four or five years would probably leave us with 
a lower appreciation of Shakespeare than we had at the beginning, 
since undue familiarity with the profound causes it to look rather 
obvious. Instead of flinging stones, however, at the Pathetic 
Symphony, as if it were the only work of Tschaikowsky worth con- . 
sidering, why not look at some of his other compositions for evidence 
of his philosophy of life? Take, for example, his songs and duets. 
Where, outside Wagner and Brahms, will you find vocal music to 
raise you to such heights as these? ‘Where. else will you look for 
such a union of perfect melody, of philosophic grasp, of tragic 
poignancy and artistic reticence, of profound thought controlling at 
once the emotion and the musical form? There is nothing here, in 
these great songs of his, that can for a moment be regarded as feeblo 
or sentimental. Take, as examples, the famous Nur wer -die 
Sehnsucht kennt, the Invocation to Sleep, the Versöhnung ; 
(Op. 25, No. 1), the Canary (Op. 25, No. 4), the Ait ihr ein 
Wort gesprochen hab ich nie (Op. 25, No. 5), the Die Liebe 
eines Todten (Op. 38, No. 5), the Warum? the Neugriechisches 
Lied, the Die Thrane bebt, the Thrdnen. N othing but a 

e defect of temperament can blind a man to the greatness of such 
things as these. No puling sentimentalist could write auch music 
as this. It has too much solidity, too much directness, too much 
veracity, too much restraint, to be the product of mere hysteria. 
The passion of such works as the Fifth Symphony or the Francesca 
da Rimini, again, does not suggest the sentimentalist or the super- 
ficial and excitable barbarian to me. That the scale of colour is 
somewhat higher than Beethoven or Mendelssohn or Brahms would 
‘have used is quite true. But it is just that that gives it its beauty 
for us. We want music to be the expression of a personality in the 


- first-place, and, in the second place, of an interesting and contem- 
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- porary personality. We do not want perpetually to have to go to 
poetry and to prose for the satisfaction of certain artistic needs that 
~ music can equally well provide for if it likes; we do not want music : 
to confine itself to a conventional treatment of conventional subjects, 
and to leave unvoiced and craving for expression a hundred of the 
subtler emotions within us. The root of the objection of some of our 
critics to Tschaikowsky’s passion is to ‘be sought in mere tempera- 
ment; and while it is extremely interesting to have these side-lghts 

on their personality, they hardly suffice to discredit Tschaikowsky , 
for us. 

Tschaikowsky, indeed, had no need to attack our nerves to make 
an impression on us. He had at his command too many of the 
main, bed-rock qualities of his art to be reduced to that. He can 
, always write good melodies, always put some charm into his work, 
no matter how slight the subject may be; and where he is intensely 
interested few composers can equal him- for sincerity and depth of 
expression. The famous scene of the writing of the letter in Mugene 
Onegin, the farewell of Joan to her native place in T'he Maid of 
Orleans, the phrases in Francesca da Rimini, and in Romeo and 
Juliet, are models of simple yet profound, concise yet ample, dramatic 
speech. In things like this there is really not the slightest trace 
` of the amiable sentimentalist that certain critics suppose Tschaikow- 
‘sky to have been. They are clearly the work of a man of sincere 
and profound feeling, who has travelled far beyond the stage of 
the merely superficial suggestions of sentimentality. And if any 
_ one desires examples of sheer strength of musical imagination, he 
` has them in the opening of the Piano Sonata, in the opening of the 
Second Piano Concerto, in the whole texture and treatment of the 
Third Piano Concerto, in the firmly-modelled substance of the Romeo 
and Juliet, in the general conception of Jfanfred, in innumerable 
scenes of his operas—all examples of assured and easy strength, 
perfectly under intellectual control, perfectly free from the sound 
and fury that signify nothing. 

The current misunderstanding of Tschaikowsky, then, is due in 
part to lack of knowledge of the whole of his work, but in part also 
to a misconception of his aims and tendencies. It was not without 
reason that Brahms spoke of the English musical public in guch® 
eulogistic terms. His symphonies really have a popularity here that 
would surprise a Frenchman or a Russian; for there seems to be 
something even in the heavier parts of them that appeals to the 
English mind.* It is not that we positively like this kind of thing, 
but that we have been brought up to think we ought to like it, Up 
to quite recently the critical standards of the average Inglish 
amateur were Handel, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; and he always 


. * It always seems ne now to say, for fear of being misunderstood, that a sonvic- 
tlon of Brehme’ intolerable dulnegs at times does not imply that one is an enti-Brahmeite, 
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had a regard, if not a liking, for whatever was cold, correct, formal, 
heavy, uncoloured. We see it in the personal environment of the 
normal Englishman up to the last°few years—the dull decorations, 
the heayy and shapeless furniture, the low-toned pictures, even the 
ugly and inane style of dress of his women-folk. We have pro- 
gressed a great deal in some of these respects, but the majority of 
Englishmen still think the equivalent of these—the oratorio, the 
cantata, and the anthem--the noblest forms of music. After these 
come the “classical” symphony-—the symphony of model “form” 
while programme-music stands in the lowest category, and is 
supposed to be the refuge of the merely second or third-rate minds. 
When the normal Englishman goes to a concert, then, he does not 
want too great a disturbance of his emotions. If he is to permit 
himself to be worked up, it myst be in a way equivalent to the 
spurring his jaded frame likes to get from the kind of literature or 
art he loves; he wants either raw sensation, or portentous dulness 
relieved by religious emotion. He goes into ecstasies over the merely 
brutal effect of two or three hundred voices howling out a common- 
place chorus by Handel—an effect frequently depending on sheer 
noise, like the firing of festival cannon; or else he listens placidly 
to a turgid German or English symphony, not with the sense that 
he is enjoying it, but with the sense that he is hearing the correct 
thing. That persistent sense of duty that is the curse of most 
Englishmen prevents him finding out what his real sensations are— 
prevents him even wishing to find out. He knows he ought to like 
the music ‘he doesn’t like, and that is enough for‘him. The Puritan 
virus is still sufficiently strong in him to make enjoyment seem 
almost sinful; and when he comes across a work like the Puthetie 
Symphony, that really does give him great artistic pleasure, he seeks 
salvation in the thought that precisely because he does like it so 
much it must be of an inferior order. Then he looks to the critics 
for guidance, and finds them courageously backing him up in his 
weakness. A symphony cannot possibly be great unless it has a 
fair sprinkling of moments of dulness. If it is uninterruptedly 
enjoyable it must be superficial. The mark of a really superior 
musical mind is to be seen in certain knotty passages of pure futility, 
thet signify nothing that was ever known or felt in heaven or earth, 
or in the waters that are under the earth; that mean simply that the 
composer’s imagination has given out, but that still having so, many 
bars to write to make his work the regulation length, he must do 
them ‘as conscientiously as possible. Herein do the English critic 
and amateur see profundity. If they cannot say the work is enjoy- 
able, it is better than that, it is “noble,” or “ dignified.” If it is 
as dry as the remainder biscuit, itexhibits the austerity, the restraint, 
of true genius, and testifies to the predominance of the intellect over 
the mere emotions. So are the critic and the amateur happy in the 
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sense that they cherish the finest sentiments, that they are above 
- the common herd who think of™%othing beyond the pleasure of the 
ear, and that they, at least, knot. themselves to be on the side of the 
. ; i 
_ angels. > 
- To minds of this order Tschaikowsky will appeal in vain for some 
time to come. He is too personal, too individual, too modern, ta 
impress those who seem to breathe comfortably only in the 
atmosphere of the past. For Tachaikowsky is a contemporary, the 
man of his time as much as Ibsen or Tolstoy or Whitman. In music, 
as in every other art, we may roughly distinguish two broad orders 
of mind. There are the mon who are content to travel once more 
over the well-trodden ground of their predecessors, who rarely bring 
fresh observation to bear upon their work, who are satisfied with 
expressing, through the medium of a transmitted technique, a 
thought or an emotion that is also transmitted, though it may 
take upon itself a more or ‘ess original appearance. On the 
other ‘hand are the personal men who insist on seeing things in their 
own way, who are always cultivating their artistic vision to sharper 
degrees and finer uses, and who are incessantly modifying and trans- 
forming their technique, to help it to keep pace with their newer 
observation of things. The former are always sure of a hearing, 
because they build upon the bed-rock of accepted tradition. The 
principles upon which they work, the things they utter, are the 
survivals of a thousand experiments of a thousand years, and, as 
survivals, represent the broad main facts underlying the differences 
of things. The personal men, on the other hand, with sharper nerves 
and acuter vision, catch vibrations in life to which the ordinary 
human being is insensitive, until incessant repetition has made them 
familiar to him. The customary distinction of idealist and realist, 
which is used to mark out the two orders of artists in most cases, 
would be better replaced, in music, by some such’ distinction as 
formalists and verists. The one term indicates the men like 
Brahms,” who are content to take a form as it left the hands of a 
great predecessor, and to submit their matter to the confining limits 
of that form. Those who aim at veristic expression are compelled to 
reject the sacrosanct formulas of the past where they hinder the free 
© utterance, to work their way through and beyond the conventiofial 
form to something more propitious to their own native thought. 
Wagner is the stupendous type of this order of artist. But 
Wagner’s heterodoxy became more evident through his having at his 
command the pen and the printing-press as well as the lyre; And it 
should not be forgotten that Tschaikowsky, though he missed the 
freb advertisements Wagner was wont to give himself in his prose 
works, was also a revolutionary, also a pioneer, also a man who 


*  ahms the symphonist, that is. 
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sought painfully and honestly, throughout his life, to nae the forms 
best suifed to what he had to say. * > 
e That his range was not universalno one would care to dany ; but 
the same thing may be said of etery musician but Wagner, who 
alone is master of every’note of passion, of pathos, of grief, of despair, 
and of humour. No one would think of specifying ‘humour as one of 
Boethoven’s cardinal qualities, in spite of a casual example of it here 
_and there; and if Tschaikowsky on the whole lacks humour, he, like 
Beethoven, is hardly less great on, that account. He is, indeed, 
almost preternaturally serious. Life was no bed of roses for 
Tschaikowsky; and the courageous journalists who reproach him for - 
not displaying a bolder face to the troubles of the world would do 
well to remember that his great trouble—the one that seems to have 
darkened all his, days——was one he could not possibly surmount, 
Few men, probably, have suffered‘so intensely in this world. He was 
little more than a sensitive musical instrument, from which all the 
winds conspired to draw tones of tragic, passionate melancholy. His — 
life, his thoughts, his desires, were all inward. His gaze upon the 
outward world seems to have been comparatively unobservant, if 
we may judge from the attempts he has left at external tone-painting. 
The man who can voice so directly, with such appalling conviction, . 
all the secret troubles of the soul, fails curiously, for the most.part, 
when he aims at the concrete pictorial. The orgy in Manfred, for 
example, is not a success; while the Tempest, good as the general 
schere of it is, hardly comes out quite as well as one would expect 
from the score. The representation of the sea has always appeared 
to me singularly ineffective. Everything in it has been carefully 
planned, down to the minutest detail; indeed, it could not- look 
better or more promising in the score, and it may be made to sound 
pretty well on the piano. But as far as the orchestral effect is con- 
cerned, there lacks just that final touch that would make the thing 
voracious, real. It seems to be the painting of a man who has indeed 
observed the sea, but néver closely enough to catch its true voice or 
absorb its real life. There is no such exact seizure of its essence as- 
we get, for example, i in Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony. In only one 
department 1 is Tschaikowsky’ s painting of external scenes quite vivid 
and convincing—in the Russian dances that occur so frequently in 
his works. Here, however, the main effect comes from the rhythm ; < 
and on the whole it may be said that Tschaikowsky fails as a painter 
of the concrete. But where his object is not so much the tonal 
represtntation of an actual scene or aspect of nature as the portrayal 
of the sensations of a human being in the presence of nature, ora 
suggestion. of a scene as it thrills the inner life of thought and - 
emotion, it would be hard to find his equal, with the sole exception of 
Wagner. Think of the lurid horror of his painting of the Inferno in 
Frantesca da Rimini; or of those exquisite zephyr-like whisperings, 
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that rustle of the night-air through placid leaves, in the love-acehe in 
Romeo and Juliet; or of the curiously effective suggestion, in the 
first movement of the seldom-heérd First Symphony, of the life of a 
' quiet-road in winter; or of she’ raging horror and terror of that 
picture of the souls of the sinful women in hell, in the Neugriechtsches 
Lied. These scones, and others like them, are the work of a 
_ psychologist of the first order. It may be said, in fact, that it is 
decidedly the exception for Tschaikowsky to fail when he is aiming 
at effects of this kind. For the expression of all that concerns the 
_ graver elements of the inner life, for the voicing of all shades of grief 
and passion and despair, we shall have to look far to find his like. 
This was his “mission,” the work he was sent into the world to 
do. .And the point that has to be considered is that, in obedience 
to this need of his nature to exhapst in sound, if possible, all the 
potentialities of agonised expression, he was for ever seeking the 
form that should give him the fullest liberty for what he had to say. 
After his remarkable gifts of melody and rhythm and orchestration, 
his most salient characteristics are his power of variation upon a 
particular theme, and his magical trick of drawing new shades of — 
meaning from a phrase by the slightest, simplest alterations or repe- 
titions of it. The first of these qualities has carned him some abuse 
-rathér than praise in certain quarters. Let us admit quite freely, 
to avoid misunderstanding, that he sometimes indulges in mere repe- 
tition to a quite wearisome degree, as in the second movement of the 
Pathetic Symphony; and that in cases of this kind one really does 
miss the customary musical development. But, on the other hand, 
there are many places in his work in which the variation-form—the 
repetition of the same generic idea, with new garnishings of har- 
mony, of rhythm, of orchestration, or of counter-melodies—repre- 
sents the direct and logical working-out of that particular line of 
thought; and here any attempt at the formal “ working-out” ‘of 
the text-books would be a mere academic mistake. If you have 
been brought up to think that at a certain stage of a symphonic move- 
ment a composer must churn his material up into a portentously 
complicated substance, no matter what the real, final artistic interest 
of this substance may be, no doubt you will accuse of musical 
weakness the man who frankly declines to do this if it does not shit 
him or his materiel. But just as there are more mental worlds 
than one to be expressed in music, so there are more forms than 
one in which they can find expression. The classical symphony 
holds good for the particular things that the men who made that 
form desired to utter. We may be permitted to doubt whether it 
‘holds good for everything, past, present, or future, that the mind of 
the musician can conceive. Wagner had to protest against the 
notion that the principles of structure and development of the sonata- 
form could be imported, en bloc, inte dramatic music. The different 
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matter here, he saw, required a different manner. And if the mental 
picture of the symphonist is different in nature from that of Mozart 
or Brahms, it must find its expressin in a different form. There 
are subjects that can be made to stir us to supernal rapture by the 
skilful expenditure upon them of all the technical artifices of musical 
science; there are also other subjects in which we take quite another 
kind of interest, which appeal to us through quite other senses, 
and which must be lèft to insist upon their importance, to accumulate 
their interest and their influence, to garry their demonstration up 
to the point of conviction, in a way of their own. 

Looked at from this standpoint, Tschaikowsky’s manner becomes 
quite justifiable. Nothing could be clearer than that the whole bent’ 
of his mind was away from the ordinary symphony—not only its 
form but its moods—and towards either the symphonic poem or the 
symphony interpenetrated with poetic suggestion. The most success- 
ful of all his orchestral works are the symphonic poems; the most . 
successful portions of his symphonies are those in which the poetic 
or dramatic element is predominant. And just as he was led by his 
instinct to the kind of symphonic utterance most suited to his manner 
of thinking, so he was led by it to the form of speech that gave his 
thought the most unhampered play. Repetitions that are merely 
exasperating in absolute music may become surcharged with meaning 
in dramatic-music—witness the prelude to Tristan, with its constant 
harping upon the one phrase. Tschaikowsky’s repetitions were 
prompted by the same spirit as Wagner’s—the desire to draw the 
last fine shade of psychological significance out of a theme that had 
its birth in poetic suggestion. It will ibe time enough to rail at 
him for his structure when all the canons of form in music have been 
settled. At present they are very far indeed from being settled; and 
for the partisans of the older schools to bring all music to the test 
of Mozart or Beethoven is mere academic dogmatism. Music grew 
continuously from Bach to Beethoven, and it will continue to grow! 
when the bulk of Beethoven sounds as thin and poor as the bulk of 
Haydn and Mozart sounds now. The smallest of the moderns could 
teach the greatest of the ancients much that he had never dreamed 
of; and if our melody is for the most part subtler in its curve than 
that af the “classica,” our harmony more expressive, our rhythm 
more varied, our orchestration more beautiful and more suggestive, 
we are hardly likely to let them impose on us their ideas of form. 
Neither Tschaikowsky nor any of the other moderns, of course, has 
always achieved a form as perfect, as satisfying in its own way, as the 
- most perfect specimens of the elder form; but that is because the 

new is more difficult than the old. In any case, so long as the 

development of music is, as at present, along the line of poetic ideas, 
composera must be left to cultivate their powers in their own way. 
„In sporting phrase, we can give the ancients points in many respects. 
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Think, for example, what a modern could do with the slow movement 
of Beethoven's Seyenth Symphony—-how he could brighten up the 
many bald patches there! If Ts¢haikowsky, say, or Richard Strauss hag 
had the varying of that theme, ‘what would they not have done with 
it! For let me insist, at the risk of becoming wearisome, that the 
modern musician has immenstly extended the range of music through 
this ability to vary a simple phrase in obedience to the variations 
in a concrete idea, Take, not as the best example that could be 
found, but as the one that Jies nearest to hand, Tschaikowsky’s 
setting of Heine’s Warum sind denn die Rosen so blass? Probably 
few of those who have been thrilled by that song have reflected that 
it is practically all built up out of the opening phrase--a simple 
little matter of a couple of bars. Tschaikowsky was probably quite 
unconscious of the little tour de foree he was performing; his musical 
imagination simply followed spontancously the repeated questions 
of the poem, reproducing them in modifications of his first phrase of 
inquiry. With an example of this kind in the mind’s eye, look at 
some of the passages in the symphonies or the symphonic poems that 
are made up of variations or repetitions of the one theme, and then 
ask yourself whether these may not be the logical outeome of some 
particular thought, the insistent driving home of some conclusion. 
These and many other points have to be carefully considered before 
Tschaikowsky’s position in the history of symphonic music can ‘be 
settled. As has already been pointed out, he is our contemporary— 
much more the man of our own day than the belated followers of 
ihe classical tradition. He made one desperate attempt—in his 
First Symphony—to look at music and life through the eyes of the 
formalist; but ever after that he wisely allowed his imagination to 
carry him whither it would. We must not forget, in estimating his 
total achievement, that he died in the very prime of his powers, just 
when he was beginning to have a vision of what the future may do 
in music. But the work he has left behind him is quite sufficient 
io mark him out as one of the biggest of the moderns, and one of 
the most original and independent musicians of any time. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
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N am autobiography of singular interest, “ Henry Broadhurst, 
M.P.; the Story of his Life, from the Stonemason’s Bench to 
the Treasury Bench” (Hutchinson and Co.), we have the record 

of such a career as is too rarely possible to sons of the cottage in. 
England. In America, in France, in the British Colonies, men rise 
from obscure beginnings to high offices of State; but in England, 
which is-still dominated by the aristocratic idea, the working man is 
seldom promoted to political office. Alr. Broadhurst is a happy excep- 
tion. Starting in a blacksmith’s forge, he was Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department while yet in early middle life. Att 
an age when most of us are still in the junior school he entered upon 
the serious business of earning his own living. At thirteen he 
exchanged the anvil for the chisel; he married at nineteen; and at 
thirty-two was the foremost trade-organiser of his day. In the 
account of his early struggles and triumphs one is reminded of the 
difficulties and achievements of another stonemason, who happened 
also to be a man of genius, I mean Hugh Miller. Both tramped the 
country in search of employment; but Mr. Broadhurst seems to have 
tramped the more and fared the harder. On one occasion he walked 
twelve hundred miles “ without succeeding in finding a single day’s 
' &sople” He came to London, felt stifled, and fled back to the 
country. Nevertheless, the Metropolis cast its spell upon him; 
again and again he returned to the inhospitable step-mother, to use 
De Quincey’s phrase, working now on Government buildings in - 
Downing Street, now on the Houses of Parliament, or on West-end 
mansions. ° 

By.and by trade-unionism landed him at Westminster, and Mr. 
Gladstone having the “seeing eye,” made him an Under- 
Secre of State, less, as wo are modestly informed, as a personal 
compliment than in recognition of the work accomplished by the 
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Labour Party. As to the autobiography, one may fairly complain 
that it is too much taken up with politics and labour, and too little 
with the great factor of “ personal equation.” Mr. Broadhurst 
modesty—surely a rare thing in a politician—makes him unreason- 
ably reticent respecting the process of self-education which fitted 
the stonemason for the Treasury Bench. Practically, nothing is 
said of books or reading. In the multiplicity of his engagements, had 
Mr. Broadhurst no time or taste for anything beyond newspapers, 
public meetings and Secretarial reports? If not, how did he learn’ 
to write? For the book is well and briskly written, and displays a 
geniality of spirit not always found in the works of self-made men. 
It is, in fact, a modest, bright, straightforward narrative of disap- 
pointments nobly borne and success achieved in face of sore dis- 
couragement. To all who are interested in labour questions it is 
likely to be a bedside book, while the student of politics or sociology 
will find it something more than a suggestive work of reference, 
Mr. Birrell contributes a chatty introduction. 


~ 


+ * + : 


By a curious irony of fate; while everybody knows or pretends to 
know “THe Natural History of Selborne,” few are familiar. with the 
personal history of its author. The means of removing this 
ignorance are at last furnished in “ The Life and Letters of Gilbert 
“ White of Selborne,” written and edited by his great-grand-nephew, 
Rashleigh Holt-White (John Murray), which gives for the first time 
an authentic biography of the celebrated naturalist. I say bio- 
graphy; but perhaps I ought rather to say autobiography, for the 
work is principally made up of letters to and from White, with 
editorial connecting links. Mr. Holt-White goes back to “the 
“ beginning of things,” that is to say, he briefly records the histories’ 
of the Whites, of South Warnborough, of Basingstoke, of Farnham, 
and of Oxfordshire. So that-when Gilbert appears on the scene the 
reader welcomes him on the score of long hereditary acquaintance. 
Like so many illustrious men who have left permanent memorials, 
his career opened quietly, and indeed continued quiet to the end. 
He went to Basingstoke Grammar School, passed to Oriel College, 
took an easy degree, and was elected Fellow. ‘Taking Orders, he held’ 
various curabties, which need not be specified, and after one or iwo 
mild disappointments, settled down to his life’s work of Watching 
Nature, yielding himself to her influences with the simplicity, and it 
may also ‘be said the alertness, of an interested child. The charm of 
the “Natural History” ia likewise the charm of this biography. By 
means of letters and other private documents we are brought into 
intimate relations with the man Gilbert White; we accompany him 
on his rounds, see him jotting down the state of the thermometer,’ 
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the quantity of rainfall, the preseùce ‘or absence of sunshine, with 
observations on, the habits of daws, shifts, and swallows; we peep 
; yer his shoulder while he writes to Pennant and others, and abové 
all we share the confidences of his fellow student and life-long friend, 
the Rev. John Mulso. Mulso’s very copious correspondence is really 
‘a running commentary on Gilbert White’s career, on his conclusions 
as a naturalist, and on his qualities both as author and man. It should 
be said that Mr. Holt-White corrects many popular inaccuracies’ re- ~ 
e garding his distinguished kinsman, and finally disposes of one long- - 
lived calumny—that connected with the holding of the Fellowship. 
It is well that a great man’s memory should be vindicated éven 
after the lapse of a century: The book has the intimate personal * 
interest of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson” or Lockhart’s “Scott,” and is one 
rather to enjoy than to criticise. Portraits and other illustrations 
enhance the value of the work. f 


* + * + 


In many respects the most interesting book of the month is “ The 
“Work of the Ninth Division,” by Major-General Sir H. E. Colvile, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (Arnold). Whatever the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Seoretary of State for War may say, or Parliament on their 
ex parte statements decide, the country has an uneasy feeling that 
Sir Henry Colvile has been harshly and unfairly treated. This book 
describing the operations of fhe Division which he commanded was 
therefore anticipated as a personal vindication, and, so far asa 
layman may judge, the vindication is complete. General Colvile 
writes no heated defence; his book, indeed, is remarkable for its 
restraint and its admirable tone and temper. Opening with a 
succinct account of the Guards Brigade, which he commanded in 
the first advance to Kimberley, the author touches lightly on the 
battles of Belmont and Enslin, and the frightful disaster of Magers- 
fontein, when the Highland Brigade was almost annihilated. 
Chapters II. and III. give in ‘detail the history of the Paardeberg 
march and the action which forced Cronje to surrender. There 
appears to have been a good deal of confusion in the orders issued 
for the final attack on Cronje’s trenches; and Sir Henry Colvile 
confesses that to this day he does not know who gave some of them. 
What is plain’is that the Ninth Division was broken up into sections 
‘which passed from the control of its leader, and that in several cases 
the cousse of action caused surprise. When Paardeberg was won 
such was the state of affairs that General Colvile was even in doubt 
to whom he should send his report. The much discussed, much 
misunderstood incident of Sannah’s Post is described point by point, 
and again the orders from headquarters show the same inexplicable 

, confusion. It is clear, however, that Sir Henry Colvile cannot be 
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held responsible for the failure to recapture Broàdwood’s lost guns, 
nor for the disaster to Col. Spragge’s Yeomanry at Lindley. The 
evidence adduced on both pdints is absolutely convincing. It is 
‘perhaps the more convincing that Sir Henry adopts the excellent 
plan of giving a dispassionate statement of fact, and leaving the’ 
reader to his own conclusions. The book impresses by reason of 

` its manifest honesty, by its simplicity, sobriety, and good temper; `` 
~ and one cannot believe that the nation will read it without a poignant 
sense of injustice in the treatment of a brave and often a brilliantly 
successful officer. 


+ * * * 


- When the present war broke out, Mr. James Cappon, Professor of. 
English, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, thought he would 
like a little more information regarding the comparative justice of 
the British and Dutch claims to South Africa. To that end he 
consulted Theal, and found British rule the reverse of righteous. 
But it chanced that the historian of South Africa had sent to Queen’s 
University, Kingston, “a set of the records of Cape Colony, as far as 
“they have yet been published.” Mr. Cappon studied these records, 
and to his amazement discovered that Dr. Theal is, ‘historically 
speaking, a Dutch partisan. From Dr. Theal's pages it appears, 
according to his critic, that “the Briton was always in the ~ 
“wrong, and the Boer always in the right.” The result of Mr. 
~Cappon’s independent researches is a volume on “ Britain's Title in 
“South Africa, or the Story of Cape Colony to the Days of the 
“Great Trek” (Macmillan and Co.). Beginning with a sketch of 
Boer civilisation, the author deals with the South African policy of 
the Dutch East India Company, describes the seizure of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Great Britain, and the political vicissitudes of the 
years 1795-1803.- He is especially severe on Sir George Yonge, whom 
he calls “the black sheep in the list of British Governors of Cape 
“Colony.” The restoration to the Dutch and the re-occupation by 
the British are recounted with considerable amplitude of detail, 
and finally a capital description is given of the Great Trek and af 
the events of which it was the outcome. Broadly speaking,* how- 
ever, the work is a criticism of Theal, and a refutation of much of 
his evidence. It has the defect of special pleading; but Mr. Cappon 
makes up in vigour what he Jacks in judicial impartiality. 


* & * * 


Mr. Cappon’s book is historical, but “The New South Africa, its 
“Value and Development,” by W. Bleloch (Heinemann), ir severely 
statistical, Yot despite its almost bewildering columns of figures , 


e 
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‘the present writer went through it with vivid and sustained interest. 
- For one thing i deals with matters in*which we are all concerned in 
a practical and striking manmer. ‘It strikingly illustrates the 
‘astounding ; riches. of ‘the South “African goldfields, _ desoribes _ 
the commercial and- agricultural possibilities of the country, 
~ and, discusses * fiscal policy and thé ` payment -of .the War -debt. . 
Mr. Bleloch mentions incidentally that, whereas in 1890 the total 
coined gold of the world was £736,000,000, the amount of gold 
“on the. Rand “is probably four timeg that amount.” The actual 
figures given are two thousand, eight hundred and seventy-one 
millions sterling, with an estimated profit value of nine huńdred and 
seventy-five millions; yet the poor oppressed millionaire mine-owners 
declare that they cannot possibly afford to pay their share of the 
War cost. I respectfully commend Mr. Bleloch’s calculations and 
deductions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In a very suggestive 
chapter on.“ Gold Monopoly” the author shows how the big mining 
companies score at the expense of the ratepayer. “ Under the law,” he 
says, “the Government obtains less than a tithe of what it ought to 
“get from goldfields of such a character as the Rand.” - That is an 
- explicit and startling-statement. “The New South-Africa” is the 
most striking contribution to South African history which -has 
recently been published. Not only does it demonstrate how little 
the average man knows of the Transvaal, but, fords the means of 
knowledge. 7% 
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_ To the great public which delights in fiction Mr. Coulson Kernahan 
is known as a brilliantly versatile novelist; the smaller public which 
is interested in what used to be called belles-letires admires him as 
a charming essayist. In “ Wise Men and A Fool”. (Ward, Lock 
and Co.) he gives of his very best. The volume is one of literary 
studies, comprising appreciations of such various writers as R. L. 
Stevenson, Dr. George Macdonald, Browning, Emerson, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, and Charlotte Brontë, The place of honour’ is 
awarded to a character study of Stevenson, but the best piece in the | 
book fand a better has not recently been published) is the essay on 
George Macdonald. Mr. Kernahan perceives that the author of 
“Robert Falconer” is more preacher than novelist, more. spiritual 
interpreter than creator, and by-no means an impeccable artist in 
style. Btt with all his limitations and defects Dr. Macdonald is 
as indubitably the first of living Scottish novelists as Shakespeare 
is the first of poets; He-is the father of the Kailyarders, even as 
John Galt is their grandfather, and it must be said that father and 
grandfather have a virility and a breadth ‘beyond the best of their 
successors. Mr. Kernahan -over-estimates the power of Aly, Theodore 
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"Watts-Dunton and the ‘char rp of Frederick Locker- Lamps con. On 
E 


the other hand, the study oft Emerson is masterly; and altogether 
the volume is one for which etery student of our later literature will 
be grateful. Better, that is to’ say saner, criticism mes not appeared 
for ‘many a day. : 


* ° * * 


To the collected edition of the late Professor Max Muller’s works. 
has been added a volume of* “Last Essays” (Longmans), to which 
his readers will give a cordial welcome. The book:happily illustrates 
the wonderful range and versatility of its author. It contains, for 
example, the striking paper on “The Simplicity of Language,” 
which was read at the Royal Institution fourteen years ago, and the 
yet more remarkable article “called “My Predecessors,” which 
appeared in this Review in October, 1888, as well as the trenchant 
reply to the essay on “The Identity-of Thought and Language,” 
contributed by the late Duke of Argyle to the Conremrorary for 


~ , December of the same year. In re-reading these scholarly essays, 


one seems to be carried back to the days of the giants. The most curious, 
and in some ways the most suggestive, paper in the collection is 
that dealing with “Coincidences.” Miller had long been impressed 
by the striking coincidences in the rubrics and ritual of Christianity. 
and Buddhism, and he meant to prepare a volume on the subject. 
For this purpose he collected material and made notes, but, alas! the 
shortness of life nade the execution of his design impossible, and 
all that we have is a reprinted lecture. On the personal side the 
Essays include a tribute to the late Dean Liddell, of Greek Lexicon 
fame, which incidentally affords vivid glimpses of the Oxford of half 


_ a century ago. 


* * ' + * 


As the world knows, the late Mrs. Lynn Lynton wrote some remark- ` 
able novels, but none ‘that appeared during her life has the strange - 


fascination of her posthumous story “The Second Youth of Theodora | 
“ Desanges” (Hutchinson and “Co.). The tale hinges on the,extih= 


- ordinary rejuvenation of Mrs. Desanges, an old lady, who has passed 
the Psalmist’s limit of three score and ten. Briefly told, she recovers 


from a severe illness to find herself a girl again, physically and 
mentally. Luxuriant brown tresses replace wisps of greyshair, new 
teeth push the false ones from their place, and the body generally 
regains all the vigour, elasticity and beauty of youth: the spring 


-and vivacity of mind returning as a consequence of the bodily 


restoration.” Amazement and consternation possess her friends: for 
it is whispered she has sold herself to Satan, and events strengthen 


` 
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the superstition. Dressing gaily 4 honour of her recaptured 
youth, she outshines her acquaintanceé, old, middle-aged arid young. 
Men fall headlong in love with hers women regard her partly in 
Jealousy, partly in fear. Eight deaths are traced directly or in- 
directly to her malign influence. She moves from place to place, 
from country to country, in triumph—and suspicion. Eventually 
she returns to London to find all her old friends dead. A great , 
weariness comes upon her. She detests the new man, and especially 
«the new woman. The book ends with a note of pessimism. All is for 
the worst; and men and women are bùt “blind instruments of some 
“ great law,” which operates unmercifully. The rejuvenated woman 
owns herself “ the incarnation of satiety and fatigue.” Written with 
unquestionable power, the story has the fascination of the abnormal. 
Here presented with all the art of the skilled novelist is the distilled 
ssence of what may not unfairly be accepted as Mrs. Lynn Linton's 
al philosophy, the passionate protest of a woman of Genius against 
ings as they are. The book makes one think. 


* + * * 














To give a compyehensive review of the world’s progress for a 
undred years within ‘the compass of a volume of less than 500 pages 
ight seem to many people absolutely impossible. Yet the feat 
as been creditably accomplished in “The Nineteenth Century: -A 
‘Review of Progress” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The work is by 
various hands, and, as may be imagined, covers a multitude of 
subjects. Law and Government are treated, mainly from the 
American standpoint, by Judge Nott, of the United States Court 
of Claims, and Mr. J. B. Moore, Professor of International Law in 
Columbia University. In the department of history Mr. A. G. 
. Sedgwick describes English political development, while Mr. Munroe 
Smith and Mr. A. C. Coolidge, two American professors, perform 
a like:service for Germany and Russia. The section on Sociology 
includes contributions on gold by Mr. Horace White, and on steel 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Edmund Gosse gives an account of 
literary movements in England, with a running commentary on 
conspicuous names. I observe that Mr. Gosse still finds many 
books “deciduous.” Some time ago all current novels were 

deciduous” to him, including presumably his own solitary effort 
in fiction, “The Secret of Narcisse.” Now one learns that the 
authoress of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw” was “ one of the best deciduous 
“novelists of her time.” By the way, is Mr. Gosse right in saying 
that in recapitulating the crowning merits of a century “we see 
“how completely everything unattended by a fine manner dis- 
“appears?” What of Scott, what of Dickens? Neither had a fine 
manner, yet their works show no sign of disappearing. As a work 


of reference, “The Nineteenth Century” deserves a place on all book- 
shelves? 
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Whon Mr. William Romajne Paterson sat down to write “T 
“ Eternal Conflict: An Essay” (Heinemann), he seems to have sı 
to himself: “ Go to, I will show the world what a talent for pessimi 
“ I possess,” and certainly if he entertained any such ambition it } 
been fulfilled to the uttermost. Many thinkers in many ages ht 
bemoaned the fugitive character of individual existence; but m 
of them discovered compensations of e more or less satisfactory ki 
Mr, Paterson evidently finds no compensation, save in total oblivi 
The work is divided into,an introduction and four chapte 
Chapter J, describes, in trenchant enough style, “4 
“Tragedy of Existence.” Economists who are inclined to . wo. 
over such matters as decline of population will learn from 1 
` Paterson that they vex themselves for nothing. A chapter is devo 
to “The Fundamental Paradox,” in other words, the mystery 
good and evil. Following this comes a “ List of THlusions,” and 
final section describes “ The Struggle to Believe.” The teachine 
Jesus is analysed, and at the close the reader is comforted with 
assurance that “ethics is everything.” Mr. Paterson has 
widely; whether he has read well is another matter. His bot 
spoiled by the dogmatism and cocksureness of youth. When 
has had time to think he may revise some of his judgmer 
and tread loss confideutly where wiser men ‘have hesitated. — 
5 kd + * 


Take something of Dumas, add a dash of Stanley Weyman, flav 
with American vivacity, and you have “The Helmet of Navarr 
by Bertha Runkle (Macmillan and Co.). Of transatlantic orig 
the story hea achieved in its own country a sale of 50,000 cor 
‘in two weeks, surely a record even in the land of the “Da 
“Harums” and the “Janice Merediths.” The title indicates 1 
‘  gcene and spirit of the piece, and the narrative, without bei 
- brilliant, is lively. The hero, Felix Broux, has adventures enough 

satisfy the most rabid school-boy, and ‘the long arm of coincider 

is used to bring about dramatic situations, which certainly inter 
if they-do mot thrl. The book is a favouralle specimen of - 

American historical novel. a) a 


* * + $ e 


Ritualism,; love, intrigue and ‘tragedy furnish the materials , 
“The Vicar of St. Luke’s,” by Sibyl Creed (Longmans and Co.) 1 
Rev. Victorian Goring, a High Church Vicar, and a thoroug! 
„honest man, is trapped into various hard situations, some. turning 
rituslistic practices, some on alleged transgressions of the mo 
law. By the act of a designing woman he is forced to resign . 
living; he is proved innocent, but the beautiful daughter of 
popular novelist, with whom he was in love, dies of shock, and 
finds it-impossible to take up his old life, Vicar and novelist,beco 
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changed men; one enters a monoflery, the other takes to drink. 

Their later experiences are related ‘with a power and pathos which 
} atone for a lack of interést and cohesion in the earlier part ofthe 
\ story. Miss Creed, who is obviously a beginner, is weak in cou- 
struction, but towards the close she introduces some poignant 
passages; and as regards characterisation she has ‘the root of the 
matter in her, : 

b + + * 

Although Dr. Augustus Jessop’s, new kook ‘Before the Great 
“Pillage” (T. Fisher Unwin) cannot be said to represent him at his 
best; it is nevertheless characteristic. By thé Great Pillage Dr. 
Jessop means the acts of spoliation committed in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, when “a ring of robbers robbed the poor and 
“helpless.” The description of old parish life in England is full of 
erest; as is also the account of the parish priest before the 
rmation. A third paper of uncommon value is ‘that called 
Baptism of Clovis,” in which the history of ‘the Franks is 
y but brilliantly sketched. In the essay on “The Cry of the 
lages,” Dr. Jessop descends to our own time, and shows what a 
ody Fund or a Guinness Trust might accomplish for starved 
age populations. The book as a whole sustains its author’s repu- 
tion as a delightful essayist of the old school. ; 















+ + + + 


In “ Manchuria: its People, Resources and Recent History” 
thuen and Co.) Mr. Alex Hosie imparts much information, 
ed at first hand, The author, who is a member of the Consular 
, was for some time in charge of the British Consulate at 
wang, in Manchuria. Tive years ago he visited Kirin, and - 
ing leave of absence, travelled by the North-Eastern frontier 
anchuria to join the Siberian railway at Stretensk. The first 
dred pages of his book are occupied with a description of his - 
travels, but more valuable than the travel sketches are the explana- 
tions of Russian and Japanese policy, and the account of the railway 
development. The latter is especially notable. Mr. Hosie writes 
rom personal knowledge of all that concerns the province of Man- 
chufia—its a climate, administration, products, trade and 
industry. The volume is, in fact, a storehouse of information con- 
cerning a part of the world of which we are likely to hear a great 
deal in the near future, 


+ ame ry wo 


This is pre-eminently the age of cheap books, and probably at 
once the cheapest and the prettiest now offered to the public are the 
emple Classics of Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that to Messrs. Dent belongs the credit of having 
inaugurated e new era in the art of book manufacturé- Lheir 
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edition of Shakespeare was a pienomenal success, as it deserved ta 
le, as was likewise their re-issue of the Elizabethan dramatists. But 
the crown of their achievements is the Temple Classies Series, whicl 
for taste in design and beauty of execution it would be hard ‘to on 
praise. Already the series includes a large percentage of the magter- 
pieces of literature, such, for example, as Chapman's “ Honier,” 
Montaigne’s “ Essays,” Waltons “Angler, Bacon’s “ Essays,” 
White’s * Selborne,” North’s “ Plutarch,” Carlyle’s “ French Revolu- 
“tion” and “Sartor Resartus,” Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy Living and 
“Holy Dying,” “ Essays of Elia,” “Don Quixote,” “Gulliver's 
“ Travels,” Southey’s “ Nelson,” and other classics dear to the heart, 
of every true reader. The merit of the series lies in the convenient 
pocket size of the volumes and the excellence of the “ get-up,” paper, 
print and binding being alike goqd. I know no other that furnishes, 
in so handy a form and at so small a cost so large «a selection, of 
world’s best literature. 

















* + + * 


Were it only for the intimate personal sketch of Tolstoi, a 
are interested in current writings would turn with anticipati¢ 
pleasure to the reprinted Essays of the late Kugene Schu 
(Sampson, Low and Co.). Mr. Schuyler knew Taine and St. Beu 
early in life he made the acquaintance of Turgénieff, and later 
on intimate terms with Tolstoi. The sketch of the great Russi 
novelist, written twenty years after the first introduction, rema; 
the best study of its subject which we possess. By the side of 
sketch may ‘be set the critical essay on Hawthorne and the § 
studies. The memoir of the author discloses a singularly a4 
character, and a writer of exceptional knowledge and culture 
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With reference to tho Article on “M. Witte and the Russian 
Commercial Crisis,” which appeared in the April number of, the 
CONTEMPORARY Ruvirw, the writer of the article desires to state thar 
the “ Phenix Works” referred to in the article, under the heading 
“Shares of Metallurgical Industries and Mechanical Works,” is not 
the Phenix Engineering Works Company of St. Petersburg, which l 


company has not “gone into Administration.” ° 


